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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  series,  entitled  "  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Oollections," 
is  intended  to  embrace  all  the  publications  issued  directly  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institntion  in  octavo  form;  those  in  quarto  constituting  the 
**  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge."  The  quarto  series  in- 
clades  memoirs,  embracing  the  records  of  extended  original  investiga- 
tions and  researches,  resulting  in  what  are  believed  to  be  new  truths,  and 
constituting  positive  additions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  The 
octavo  series  is  designed  to  contain  reports  on  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  particular  branches  of  science ;  instructions  for  collecting 
and  digesting  facts  and  materials  for  research;  lists  and  synopses  of 
species  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world ;  museum  catalogues ;  reports 
of  explorations ;  aids  to  bibliographical  investigations,  etc.,  generally 
prepared  at  the  express  request  of  the  Institution,  and  at  its  expense. 

The  assignment  of  a  work  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  series  will 
sometimes  depend  upon  whether  the  required  illustrations  can  be  pre- 
sented more  conveniently  in  the  quarto  or  the  octavo  form. 

In  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  series,  each  article  is  separately  paged  and  indexed,  and  the 
actual  date  of  its  publication  is  that  given  on  its  special  title  page,  and 
not  that  of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  many  cases  works 
have  been  published,  and  largely  distributed,  years  before  their  combi- 
nation into  volumes. 

While  due  care  is  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 

insure  a  proper  standard  of  excellence  in  its  publications,  it  will  be 

readily  understood  that  it  cannot  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  facts 

and  conclusions  of  the  authors,  as  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  verify 

their  statements. 

S.  F.  BAIRD, 

Sect^etary  &  /. 
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OF 


THE  FISHES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  UNITED  STATES. 


Ball.  N.  M.  No.  11—1  i 


PREFATORY. 


The  scientific  literature  relative  to  the  fishes  of  the  western  coast  of 
North  America  is  of  unusually  recent,  as  well  as  rapid,  growth.     Noth- 
ing exact  was  known  till  the  present  century  had  far  advanced,  for  the 
accounts  of  tbe  earlier  writers,  such  as  Venegas,  intead  of  enlightening 
the  reader,  convey  absolutely  false  ideas  respecting  the  character  of 
the  ichthyic  fauna.     Exclusive  of  incidental  notices,  the  beginnings  of 
an  ichthyography  of  the  northwest  coast  were  first  published  in  1831 
(but  printed  in  1811)  in  the  "Zoographia  Rosso- Asiatica"  of  Pallas; 
a  few  species  from  British  Columbia  were  described  by  Richardson  in 
183C,  while  the  fishes  of  California  remained  absolutely  unknown  till  1839, 
when  a  glimpse,  but  an  entirely  inadequate  one,  was  furnished  by  Lay 
and  Bennett  in  their  notes  and  account  of  species  collected  during  the 
voyage  of  the  English  vessel  Blossom.    A  long  silence  then  supervened, 
and,  with  the  exceptions  thus  signalized,  and  the  addition  by  Storer 
of  a  single  species  of   Syngnathns  in  184G,  west-coast  ichthyography 
commenced  in  1854  with  the  announcement,  by  Professor  Agassiz,  of 
the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  family  of  Embiotocoids.    This  was 
speedily  followed  by  numerous  communications,  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  Dr. 
Giranl,  and  Dr.  Ayres,  on  new  species  of  fishes,  mostly  from  the  Cali- 
foniian  waters,  but  partly  from  the  Oregonian  ones.    As  early  as  1858, 
nearly  1*00  species  had  been  made  known,  and  the  descriptions  of  most 
were  collected  in  a  general  report  by  Dr.  Girard.    The  main  features 
of  the  ichthyology  of  the  Pacific  slope  were  then  already  known;  but 
more  recent  laborers  have  not  only  extended  largely  our  knowledge 
of  species,  but  added  a  number  of  entirely  new  forms,  and  throw^n  much 
light  on  the  relations  of  the  fish-fauna  of  that  region  to  others. 

The  following  bibliography  is  a  nearly  complete  enumeration,  in 
chronological  order,  of  the  memoirs  and  articles  of  all  kinds  that  have 
heen  published  on  the  fishes  of  the  region  in  question.  The  chrono- 
logical order  has  been  determined  by  the  date  of  reading  of  the  articles 


» 


commuuicated  to  learned  societies.  In  cases  of  question  of  priority, 
the  right  depends,  of  course,  on  the  period  of  publication ;  but  this 
is  sometimes  with  great  difficulty  ascertainable,  and  motives  of  con- 
venience have  dictated  the  sequence  adopted. 

Perhaps  some  will  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  compiler  has  sinned 
in  redundancy  rather  than  deficiency  in  this  bibliography.  The  evils 
of  the  former  are,  however,  easily  remedied,  while  those  of  the  latter 
must  leave  the  consulter  in  more  or  less  doubt.  Many  popular  works 
have  been  catalogued  where  original  information  of  even  slight  value 
was  contained,  and  when  such  works  were  among  the  earliest  published 
on  the  regions  in  question.  Besides  those  enumerated,  works  on  Cali- 
fornia, too  numerous  to  mention,  contain  incidental  information  (very 
rarely  of  any  original  value,  however)  respecting  the  fishes  and  fisheries 
of  that  State;  and  a  number  on  the  British  possessions  belong  to  the 
same  category.  Among  those  relative  to  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver's Island  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  but  not  to  be  particularized, 
are  the  volumes  of  VVm.  Carew  Ilazlitt  (1858),  J.  Desford  Pemberton 
(1860),  Duncan  George  Forbes  Macdonald  (1802),  Capt.  C.  E.  Barrett 
Lennard  (1862),  Alexander  Kattray  (1862),  Com.  K.  C.  Mayne  (1862), 
G.  M.  Sproat  (1868),  Francis  Poole  (1872),  and  Capt.  W.  F.  Butler 
(1873). 

The  titles  of  the  Government  publications  are  taken  from  a  manu- 
script compilation  embracing  notices  of  all  the  reports  published  by 
the  General  and  State  governments  on  scientific  explorations,  and 
intended  to  be  more  particular  than  the  present  work.  They  are 
retained  with  the  bars  (  |  ),  indicating  the  distribution  on  the  title- 
pages  of  the  lines,  etc. 

Several  societies  have,  or  have  had,  the  custom  of  publishing  com- 
munications, sometimes  of  an  elaborate  and  extended  nature,  without 
any  titles.  This  strange  and  senseless  mode  of  procedure  seems  to 
have  originated  in  some  freak  or  afi'ectation  of  modesty  on  the  part  of 
authors,  perhaps,  rather  than  a  deliberate  intention  to  shirk  labor  or 
confuse  matters.  Confusion  and  trouble  to  others  are  nevertheless  the 
result  of  this  vicious  negligence,  and  a  consequence  is  an  ignoring  of 
the  papers  thus  unentitled  or  an  irreconcilable  variation  of  titles  in 
diflFerent  bibliographies.  Whether  the  custom  originates  with  authors 
or  not,  the  assumption  of  it  is  discreditable  to  the  editor  or  editois  of 
the  publications  adopting  it.  A  number  of  the  papers  here  recorded 
belong  to  this  category  of  the  unentitled  or  disentitled :  the  titles  tol 


\omug  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  selected  from  the  remarks  pre- 
fatory to  the  paper  in  the  proceedings,  and  those  preceded  by  a 
dagger  (  +  )  have  been  composed  by  the  present  writer,  svpce  nothing 
intelligible  precedes  the  papers  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
senseless  and  causeless  sin  in  question  may  speedily  be  discontinued. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  be  compelled  to  read  the  whole 
of  an  article  (as  is  sometimes  necessary)  to  obtain  an  idea  of  what  the 
paper  relates  to ;  and  the  ''Catalogue  of  Scientific  Pai)ers  (1800-1803) 
compiled  and  published  by  the  Koyal  Society  of  London"  shows  how  a 
bibliography  edited  under  the  best  auspices  may  be  involved  in  grave 
errors  by  the  negligence  adverted  to. 


TITLES    OF    WORKS. 


1757— Not icia  do  la  California,  y  de  sa  conquiBta  temporal  y  espiritual  hasta  el 
tiempo  preseute.  Sacada  de  la  historia  raaDuscripta,  formada  en  Mexico 
afio  de  1739.  por  el  Pa<lre  Miguel  Venegas,  de  la  Coiupaflia  de  Josos ;  y  de 
otras  Noticias,  y  Rclaciones  antiguas,  y  modernas.  Aiiadida  de  algunos  uiapaB 
particnlare^,  y  nno  general  de  la  America  Septentrional,  Asia  Oriental,  y 
Mar  del  Sdr  interniedio,  formados  sobre  las  Mt-morias  mas  reoientes,  y  exactas, 
qne  so  publican  juutamente.  Dedicada  al  Key  N.**>  Sefior  por  la  Provincia 
do  Nueva-Espafia,  do  la  CompaQia  de  Jesns.  Tomo  primero  [ — ^Touio  ter- 
cero]. — Con  licencia.  En  Madrid:  En  la  ImpreDta  de  la  Yiuda  de  Manuel 
Fernandez,  y  del  Snpremo  Consejo  de  la  InqnisicioD.  Afio  de  M.D.CCLVII. 
[8o,  3  vols.] 

[Translated  as  follows:— J 

i  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  California:  containing  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  that  country,  its  soil,  mouutaius,  harbours,  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas? 
its  animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  and  famous  fishery  for  pearls.  The  cus> 
toms  of  the  inhabitants,  their  religion,  government,  and  manner  of  living, 
hefore  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion  by  the  missionary  Jesu- 
its. Together  with  accounts  of  tho  several  voyages  and  attempts  made  for 
settling  California,  and  taking  actual  surve3'8  of  that  country,  its  gulf,  and 
coast  of  tho  South-Sea.  Illustrated  with  copperplates,  aud  an  accurate 
map  of  the  couutry  and  adjacent  seas.  Translated  from  the  original  Span- 
ish of  Miguel  Venegas,  a  Mexican  Jesuit,  published  at  Madrid  175ti. — In 
two  volumes. — Vol.  I[ — II].  =  London:  printed  for  James  Rivington  aud 
James  Fk-tcher,  at  the  Oxford  Theatre,  in  Pater-Noster-Row.  1759.  [8^, 
vol.  i,  10  1.,  455  pp.,  1  pi. ;  vol.  ii.] 

[The  only  references  to  fishes  are  as  follows  (v.  i,  pp.  47-48) :— "  Bnt  if  the  soil  of  Call* 
fomia  bo  in  general  barren,  the  scarcity  of  provisions  is  supplied  by  tho  adjacent  sea;  for 
both  in  the  Pacifick  ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  multitude  and  vnricty  of  fishes 
are  incredible.  Father  Antonio  do  la  Asccncion,  speaking;  of  the  bay  of  San  Lucas 
[Lower  California],  eays,  *  With  the  netn  which  every  ship  carried,  thoy  caught  a  great 
quantity  of  fish  of  different  kinds,  and  all  wholesome  and  palatable:  particularly  holy- 
buss,  salmon,  turbots,  skates,  pilchards,  larpce  oysters,  thornbaoks,  mackerel,  barbels, 
bonetos,  soals,  lobsters,  and  pearl  oysters.'  And,  speaking  of  tho  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
on  the  western  coast,  he  adds:  '  Here  are  such  multitudes  of  fish,  that  with  a  not,  which 
the  commodore  had  on  board,  more  was  caught  every  day  than  tho  ship's  company  could 
make  use  of :  and  of  those  a  great  variety,  as  crabs,  oysters,  breams,  mackerel,  cod,  bar- 
bels, thorubacks.  &c.'  And  in  other  parts  he  makes  mention  of  the  infinite  nuraber  of 
sardines,  which  are  left  on  the  sand  at  the  ebb,  and  so  exquisite  that  those  of  Laredo  in 
Spain,  then  famous  for  this  fish,  do  not  exceed  them.  Nor  ai*o  fish  less  plentiful  along  the 
gulf  [of  California],  where  to  the  above  mentioned  species  Father  Picolo  adds,  tunnies, 
anchovies,  and  others.  Even  in  the  rivulets  of  this  peninsula  are  found  barbels  and  cray- 
fish :  but  the  most  distinguished  fish  of  both  seas  are  the  whales ;  which  induced  the 
ancient  cosmographers  to  call  California.  Pnnta  de  Balenas,  or  Capo  Whale :  and  these  fish 
being  found  in  multitudes  along  both  coasts,  give  name  to  a  channel  in  tho  gulf,  and  u 
boy  in  the  South  sea"  (r.  i,  pp.  47-48).] 
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1772— Voyage  en  Califoniie  pour  robservation  da  passage  do  Vdnassur  le  disqne  du 
soleil,  le  3  juin  1769;  contenaDt  Ics  observations  do  ce  pb^uom^ne  et  la  dis- 
cription  bistoriqne  de  la  ronto  de  Tauteur  b,  travers  le  Mexiqae.  Par  feu  M. 
Chappe  d'Auteroche,  .  .  .  R6dig6  et  public  par  M.  du  Cassini  fils  .  .  . 
A  Paris:  cbez  Cbarles-Antoine  Jombert.  MDCCLXXII.  [4°,  half-title, 
title,  170  [2]  pp.,  plan,  and  2  pi. — Sabiu.] 

[Translated  aa  follows:—] 
A  Voyage  to  California,  to  observe  tbe  Transit  of  Venus.  By  Mods.  Chappe 
d'Auteroche.  With  an  historical  description  of  tbe  author's  route 
through  Mexico,  aud  the  natural  history  of  that  province.  Also,  a  voyage 
to  Newfoundland  aud  Sallee,  to  make  experiments  on  Mr.  Le  Roy^s  time 
keepers.  By  Mousieur  do  Cassini.  London:  printed  for  Edward  and  Charles 
Dilly,  In  The  Poultry.  MDCCLXXVIIL  [6<^,  4  p.  1.,  Slf)  pp.,  with  "plan 
of  City  of  Mexico  ".] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mexico  addressed  to  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  by  Don  Joseph  Anthony  de  Alzate  y  Ramyrez,  now 
a  correspondent  of  the  said  academy,  containlDg  some  curious  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  City 
of  Mexico,    pp.  77-105. 

[It  is  nndoubtedly  this  work  that  is  meant  in  the  statement  that  has  so  larj;ely  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  periodical  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  Califomian  viviparous  fishes  were  ob. 
served  during  the  voyage  for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  to  Lower  California^ 
1769.  A  perusal  of  the  accounts  given,  however,  renders  it  evident  that  the  fishes  in  ques- 
tion were  not  Embiotocids  but  rather  Cypriuodontids,  probably  of  the  genus  MoUienena. 
The  account  by  Don  Alzate  (pp  89-31)  is  as  follows:— 

"  I  send  you  some  viviparous  scaly  fishes,  of  which  I  had  formerly  given  yon  an  account. 
What  I  have  observed  in  them  this  year  is—*  If  you  press  the  belly  with  your  fingers,  you 
force  out  the  fry  before  their  time,  and  upon  inspecting  them  through  the  microscope  you 
may  discern  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  such  as  it  is  to  be  when  the  fish  is  grown  up.'  If 
yon  throw  these  little  fishes  into  water,  they  will  svrim  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  live  in  that  element.  The  fins  and  tail  of  the  males  are  larger  and  blacker 
than  those  of  the  females,  so  that  the  s*rx  in  easily  distinguished  at  first  sight.  These  fish 
have  a  singular  manner  of  swimming ;  the  male  and  the  female  swim  together  on  two  par- 
allel lines,  the  female  always  uppermost  and  the  male  undermost ;  they  thus  always  keep 
at  a  constant  uniform  distance  from  each  other,  and  preserve  a  perfect  parallelism.  The 
female  never  makes  the  least  motion,  either  sideways  or  towards  the  bottom,  but  directly 
the  male  does  the  same." 

To  this  account  is  added  a  foot-note  (p.  90)  containing  the  following  additional  informa* 
tion  :— 

**  Don  Alzate  has  sent  thos4*  fishes  preserved  in  spirits ;  their  skin  is  covered  with  very 
small  scales ;  they  vary  in  length  from  an  inch  to  eighteen  lines,  and  they  are  seldom  above 
five,  six,  or  seven  lines  in  the  broadest  part.  They  have  a  fin  on  each  side  near  the  gills, 
two  small  ones  under  the  belly,  a  single  one  behind  the  anus,  which  lies  between  tbe  fin 
and  the  single  one ;  the  tail  is  not  fui  ked ;  lastly,  this  fish  has  a  long  fin  on  the  back,  a 
little  above  the  fin,  which  is  under  the  belly. 

"  We  know  of  some  viviparous  fishes  in  our  seas,  such  as  loach,  &4i.  most  of  these  have 
a  smooth  skin  without  any  scales.  The  needle  of  Aristotle  is  viviparous,  and  yet  covered 
with  broad  and  bard  scales,  I  have  caught  some  that  had  young  ones  still  in  their  womb. 
As  to  these  viviparous  fishes,  it  is  a  particular  and  new  sort,  and  we  are  obliged  to  Don 
Alzate  for  making  us  acquainted  with  it.  It  breeds  in  a  lake  of  fresh  water  near  the  City 
of  Mexico." 

This  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  viviparity  of  Cynriuodontids.  The 
mode  of  consorting  together  (exaggerated  in  the  account)  is  common  to  a  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family,  aud  is  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Agaasiz  in  a  name  {Zygontctes,  i.  e. 
swimming  in  pairs)  conferred  on  one  of  the  genera  of  the  family.] 

1808 — Piscium  Camtschaticorum  [Terpuk]  et  [Wachnja],    Descriptiones  et  iconos 
anctore  ["W.  G.]  Tilesio.    D.  26  Octobri  1808.    Conventui  exhib.  die  2  Nor. 
1808.    <  Mdm.  Aoad.  Sci.  P^tersb.,  v.  2,  pp.  335-375,  1810,  viz  :— 
I.  Hexagraramos  Stelleri,  Rossis  Terpao  dictos  novam  genus  piscium 
Caiutschaticoram.    pp.  335-340,  tab.  15. 


n.  DimeDsiones  piscis,  beato  Stellcro  HexagraminoR  aspcr  dicti,  RossiB 
Teerpnk  ITerpuk"]  i.  e.  lima  (captus  d.  20  Maij  1741  in  porta  Divi  Petri 
et  Paali  pondbbat  pondere  medicinali  daas  osqne  ad  sex  UDcias).  pp. 
340-341. 

III.  Hexagrammos  Stelleri,  qasenam  genera  sit  intcrponendns  cninam 
classi  ordiniqne  systeujatico  sit  inserendns.  Labrax  Pallassii  (vid.  ej. 
Monograph.),    pp.  34*2-343. 

rV.  Descriptio  Stelleri  anno  1741  concepta.    pp.  343-347 

V.  Observationes  auatomicce.   pp.  .347-349. 

VI.  Wachnja  Camtschatica  est  Gadus  dor«o  triptovygio,  Callariis  spe- 
ciaiim  Lasco  affinis.    pp.  350-353,  tab.  lO,  17. 

VII.  Wachnia)  Camtscbaticsd  altera  species,  (Gadus  gracilis  inihi,)  qnon  ab 
indigenisCamtscbaticis  acqaeUacbal,  Rossis  Wacbtl3a[  ITacAri/a]  dicitur, 
dimensionibas  illastrata.    pp.  354-356,  tab.  18. 

VIII.  Stelleri  Descriptio  piscis  ovo<r  sivo  asini  autiqnoruiu.  Tarneri  ad 
Gesnernm  aselli  3  sivi  ^glefini  Rondelet  et  Gesneri.  ^glefiiii  Bellonii, 
Angloruro  Hadok,  Rnssis  Wachnja  [  IVachnja']  dicti  corrupta  voce  Itael- 
mannica,  in  qua  tTakal  audit,    pp.  :(56-359. 

IX.  Observationes  anatomicao.    pp.  .360-363. 

X.  Observationes  ex  aliornm  individuorum  ejusdem  speciei  dissectionibus, 
pp.  363-364. 

XI.  Ad  historian]  Gndi  dorso  triptervgio  ore  cirrato  caudo  ffiquali  fere  cam 
radio  primo  spinoso  (Kabeljau  vel  Cabiljau  Bolgarum)  (Gadus  morrhuu 
L.  Bloch.  tub.  64),  adbuc  auuotata  sequentia.     pp.  364-370. 

XII.  Annotationes  anatomicae.    pp.  370-371. 

XIII.  Tabularum  explicatio.    pp. ^172-375. 

liM — Labraces,  novnm  genus  piscium,  oceani  orientalis,  anctore  P.  S.  PallaB. 
Conventai  exhib.  die  5  Jnlii  1809.  <[Mdm.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  P^tersb.,v.  2, 
pp.  382-398,  1810. 

[y.  spw  L.  dseofframmut,  L.  supereilionu,  L.  monopterygius.l 

Description  de  quelqnes  poissons  observes  pendant  son  voyage  ant  our  du 
nionde.  Par  TV.  G.  Tilesius.  <  M^m.  Soc.  Imp.  des  Natnralistes  de  Moscon. 
r.  2,  pp.  212-249,  with  5  pi.,  1609. 

1811 — Iconnmet  Bescriptionnm  piscium  Camtschaticorum  continuatio  terti:i  tonta- 
roen  monograpbisB  generis  Agoni  Blochiani  sistens.  Anctore  [W.  G.]  Tile- 
sio.  Cnni  tabulis  vi  aeneis. — Conventui  exhibita  die  11  Dccembris  IHll. 
<  M6m.  Acad.  Sci.  P^Stersb.,  v.  4,  pp.  406-478,  1813,  viz  :— 

De  Dovis  pibciam  generibns,  Agouo  Bloohii  et  Pbalangiste  eel.  Pallasii, 
propter  synonym iara  coi^jngendis.    pp.  406-454. 

Appendix  de  Cyprino  rostratoet  cultrato,  Trachino  trichodouto  et  Epene- 
phelo  oiliato.    pp.  454-457. 

Descriptio  Cyprini  rostrati  Tnngnsis  ad  Covymam  flnv.  Tschnkntscbam  et 
Jacagiris  Onatscha  dicti.    pp.  457-474,  tab.  xv,  fig.  1-5. 

Epinephelns  ciliatas  Camtschaticns  et  Americanus.  pp.  474-478,  tab.  xvi, 
fig.  1-6. 

Zoographia  Rosso- Asiatica,  sistens  Omnium  Animalinm  in  extenso  imperio 
RoMioo  et  adjacentibas  maribas  observatornra  Recensionem,  Domicilia, 
Mores  et  Deecriptiones,  anatomcn   atqne    Icooes  plarimomm.     Anctore 
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Petro  Pallas,  Eq.  Aar.  Academico-Potropolitauo. — Volameu  tertium. — Petro- 
poli  in  Ofiicina  Cues.  Acadeniice  Scieiitiaruin  Impress.  M.DCC.CXI.  Edit. 
MDCCCXXXI.    [40,  vii,  428,  cxxv  pp.,  C  pi.] 

[As  indicated  on  tho  titlo-page,  tho  "Zoographia  Rosso-Afliatica '*  waa  not  regularly 
piMisJied  till  1831,  bat  was  printed  in  1811,  and  was  only  detained  by  tho  loss  of  tbo  cop* 
per-pUted.  Tbo  letter-press  was,  however,  to  a  slight  extent,  distributed  before  tho  reg- 
ular publication  of  the  edition,  and  a  copy  vas  posMesscd  by  Cuvier,  who  has  given  a 
summary  of  tho  third  volume  in  the  Hiatoire  Xaturelle  des  Poiasons  (t.  1,  pp.  200-201). 

Describes  species  of  which  specimen  had  been  obtained  from  the  Kusaian  possessions 
in  Northwestern  America.  Tho  following  are  published  as  if  now,  although  several  had 
previously  been  dcrscribetl : — 

Phalangvftes  aeipeiuerintui  (p.  110,  pi.  17). 
Cottug  poljtaeauUweephalus  (p.  133,  pi.  23). 
Coitus  platyeephcUtu  (p.  i;>5,  p'.  Hi). 
Cothu  trctehunu  (p.  138,  pi.  25). 
OoUtu  putaUger  (p.  141,  pi.  20,  f.  3,  4). 
Blennitu  dolichogatter  (p.  175,  pL  42,  f.  2). 
Blennius  anffuiUaris  (p.  176,  pi.  42,  f.  3). 
Ocidus  toaehna  (p.  182,  pL  44). 
Qadus  pygnuKiu  {^.  199). 
Oadus  fimbria  (p.  200). 
Arnmodytes  hexapterua  (p.  226). 
Ammodytes  neptipinnit  (p.  227,  pi.  48,  f.  3). 
Tr€ichinw  trickodon  (p.  235,  pi.  50, 1 1). 
Traehinwi  eirrhoma  (p.  237,  pi.  5>i,  f.  2). 
Perea  variabilis  (p.  241). 
Labrax  decagrammus  (p.  278,  pi.  62,  f.  2). 
Labrax  supereUiosus  (:>.  279,  pi.  03,  f.  1). 
Labrax  monapterygius  (p.  281,  pi.  G3,  f.  4). 
Lc^raz  oetogrammus  (p.  2^3,  pi.  64,  f.  1). 
Salmo  lagocephalus  (p.  372,  pi.  77,  f.  2>. 
Salmo  proteus  (p.  376,  jd.  78,  f  2,  jf.  79). 
PUuraneetes  quadrituberculatus  (p.  423). 
PleuroneeUs  cicatricostis  (p.  424). 
The  plates  referred  to  were  never  publisht:d. 

Tho  only  other  species  signalized  as  inhabitant*  of  tbe  American  waters  are  tho  fol* 
lowing: — 

Faja  batis  (p.  57). 
Salmo  sociaUs  (p.  389,  pi.  81,  f.  2). 
PUuroneetes  stellatus  (p.  416). 
Pleuronectes  kippoglossus  (p.  421).] 

1§14 — History  |  of  |  the  expedition  |  under  the  command  of  |  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clark,  I  to  |  the  sonrces  of  tho  Missoari,  |  thence  |  acro.ss  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains I  and  down  the  |  River  Columbia  to  tho  Pacific  Ocoan.  |  Performed 
during  tho  years  1804-5-6.  |  By  order  of  the  |  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  Prepared  for  the  press  |  by  Paul  Allen,  E.squire.  |  In  two  volumes. 
I  Vol.l[ — II].  I  Philadelphia:  |  Published  by  Bradford  and  Inkskeep;  and  | 
Abm.  H.  InskeepjNewyork.  |  J.  Maxwell,  Prlnt^T.  |  IHI4.  [b°,  vol.  i,  Ixxviii, 
470  pp., maps;  vol.ii,  ix,^22  pp.,  maps.] 

[Vol  ii,  chap,  vii,  contains  *'A  general  description  of  tbe  blasts,  birds,  and  plants, 
&o.,  found  by  the  party  in  this  expedition'*  (pp.  14i?-201).  Incidental  allusions  and  quasi- 
descriptions  of  a  popular  kind  are  given  of  Komo  flshes,  but  nothing  of  an  ex  ct  nature  is 
made  known. 

"  An  account  of  the  various  publications  re?atirg  to  the  travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
with  a  commentary  on  the  zoological  results  of  thtir  <'Xpeditton",  has  been  xiubliHhodby 
Dr.  Elliott  Coaes,  U.  S.  A.  (Bull.  U.'  S.  Gool.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terr.,  v.  1,  pp.  417-444.  Feb. 
8, 1876).] 

1890 — Relation  d'nn  voyage  h  la  c6te  du  nord-onest  de  TAm^rique  septentrionale 
dans  les  anndes  1810-1814.  Par  Gabriel  Franch^re.  [R6dig6  par  Michel 
Bibaud.]    Montrdal,  1820.    [8°,  284  pp.— Sabin.] 
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[Tranalatecl  m  follows:—] 

Narrative  of  »  voyage  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America  in  the  years  1811, 
1812,  1813,  and  1814,  |  or  the  first  American  settlement  on  the  Pacific  |  By 
Gabriel  Franchere  |  Translated  and  tditedby  J.V.  Huntington  |  —  |  Red- 
field  I  110  and  112  Nassau  street,  New  York  |  1854.    [12«^,  370  pp.,  3  pi.] 

[The  nalmoQ  is  noticed  io  chapter  18.1 

181W— Voyage  pittoresqne  an  tour  du  nionde,  avec  des  portraits  de  sauvages  d'Amd- 
rique,  d'Asie,  d'Afriqne,  et  des  lies  du  grand  oc^an ;  des  paysages,  des  vnes 
maritimes,  et  pinsienrs  ohjets  d'histoire  naturelle;  accompagnd  de  descrip- 
tions par  M.  le  Baron  Cnvier,  et  M.  A.  do  Chamisso,  et  d'observations  snr  les 
criine^  bumains  par  M.  le  Doctenr  Gall.  Par  M.  Loula  Choris,  Peintre. — 
Paris,  de  rimprimeriedeFirmiu  Didot,  .  .  .  1822.  [Fol.,2  p.  1.,  vi  pp.-|-[i], 
12  pi.,  17  pp.-f[ii],  10  pi.,  20  pp.H-Liii],  14  pi.,  10,3  pp.-f:[iv],  18  pl.,24  pp.-f- 
[v],  19  pi.,  22  pp.  -f  [vi],  23  pi.,  28  pp.  -f  [vii],  7  pi.,  10  pp.] 
[Partie  vi.]  Chapean  do  bois,  snr  leqnel  hont  peintes  divers  animaux  ma- 
rins.    Planche  v.    Par  G.  Cnvier.    pp.  21-22. 

[Cnvier  coDsiders  that  one  of  the  figures  (h)  represents  a  Diodon,  and  stich  seems  to  be 
the  case;  but  no  species  of  that  typo  has  been  found  so  far  northward  as  Unalashka, 
where  the  hat  was  obtained.  ("  £u  A,  est  un  Diodon  on  orbe  ^pintux.  qui  est  pris  41a 
ligne  tandis  que  les  grands  c6tac6s  du  reste  de  ce  tableau  sout  poursuivis  avcc  des  lances'' 
(p.2;i).l 

1§93 — Account  I  of  I  an  expedition  |  from  |  Pittsburgh  to  the  Gocky  Mountains,  | 
performed  in  the  yeai"s  1819  and '20,  |  by  order  of  j  the  Hon.. T.  C.Calhoun, 
Sec'y  of  War :  |  under  the  command  of  |  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  j  From 
the  notes  of  Major  Long,  Mr.  T.  Say,  and  other  gen-  |  tlcnuai  of  t  In;  exploring 
party.  |  —  |  Compiled  |  by  Edwin  James,  |  botanist  and  geologist  for  the 
expedition.  |  —  |  In  two  vols. — With  an  atlas.  |  Vol.11.  |  —  |  Piiilatle]x)hia:  | 
H.  C.  Carey  and  J.  Lea,  Chesnut  st.  |  1823.  [2  v.,  8°.  Vol.  i,  2  p.  1.,  503  pp. ; 
vol,ii,3  p.  l.,442  pp.] 

189§ — Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B^"  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....     Tome  premier.     A  Paris,   chez    F.    G.    Lovranlt,  .  .  .  , 
1828.    IfP  ed.  xvi,  574  pp.,  1  1. ;  4°  ed.  xiv,  422  pp.,  1 1.— pi.  1-8  (double).] 
Livre  premier. — Tableau  historique  des  progr^s  de  i'ichthyologie,  depuis 

sou  origine  jusqu'^  nos  jours. 
Livre  denxibme. — Idde  g<^D<$rale  do  la  nature  et  de  I'orgjuiisation  des  pois- 
sons. 

[Pallas*  "Zoo;iraphia  B«)aso- Asiatica  "  noticed  at  pp.  200-201.] 

Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  Ic  15°"  Cnvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes      Tome   dcuxi^me.     A  Paris,  chez   F.  G.  Levrault,  .  .  . 

1828.  IS-  ed.  xxi,  (1  1.),  490  pp. ;  4^^  ed.  xvii,  (1  1.),  :;71  pp.— pi.  9-40.] 
Livre  troi.sieme. — Des  poissous  de  la  famille  des  Perches,  ou  des  Percoi- 

de.s.    [Par  Cuvier.] 

[No  west -coast  species  specified.] 

IM9 — Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  Ic  Ro"  Cnvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....     Tome   troisifeme.     A    Paris,  chez   F.  G.  Levrault,  .  .  •  , 

1829.  [8°  ed.  xxviii,  500  pp.,  1  1. ;  4^  ed.  xxii,  (1 1.),  3C8  pp.— pi.  41-71.] 
Livre  troisifeme. — Des  poissons  do  la  famille  des  Perches,  ou  des  Percoldes. 

[Par  Cuvier.] 

[N.  sp.  name,  Triehodon  SteUeri,  based  on  Trachinut  iriehodon  Pallas.] 
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Ma9— Histoiro  Naturelle  des  Poiasons,  par  M.  le  B®"  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....     Tomo  quatri^mc.    A  PariH,  cbez   F.  G.  Levranit,  .  .  .  , 
1H29.     [8*^  ed  xxvi,  (1 1.),  518  pp. ;  4^  ed.  xx,  (1 1.),  379  pp.— pi.  72-99, 1>7  bis.: 
Livre  qnatrii^uio, — De8  AcanthoptdrygieiiH  ft  joao  cnira«8<$e.    [ParCuvier.] 

[N*.  Hp.  Cotttu  rerUralu,  Ilemilepidotus  Tiletii.] 

Zoologiscber  Atlcs,  enthaltend  Abbildun^^en  und  Bescbreibungen  iieiierTbier- 

arteD,   wilbrend  des   Flottcapitains  von  Kotzebue  zwoiter   Reino  uiii  die 

Welt,    aaf  der  RtiBsiscb-Kaiserlicben   Kriegsacblupp   Predpriatie   in   den 

Jabrtiu  1823-182()  beobacbtet  von  Dr.  Friedr.  Eschaclioltz,  ProfeKsor  uud 

Director  <le8  zoologiftcben  Miweums  an  der  Universitiit  zu  Dorpat,  Mitglied 

niebrerer   gelebrten  Gesellticbaften,  Kass.   Kain.  Hofratbc   uud   Kitter  dea 

Ordcns  des   beil.  VVladiuiir.     Drittos  Heft. — Bnrliu,  1829.    Gedruckt  uud 

verlegt  bei  G.  Reinier.    [FoL,  title,  18  x>p.,  pi.  U-15.] 

fN.  8p.  Blepnat  vintrieostit  (p.  4,  pi.  13).  on  which  was  Bubseqnently  based  the  genus 
Temnittia  of  RichRrdflon  J 

1830 — Hiatoire  Naturelle  des  Poiseous,  par  M.  le  B^'^^  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....     Tome   ciuqui^^le.     X  P.vris,  cbez  F.  G.  LevrauU,  .  .  .  , 

1830.  [8^  ed.  xxviii,  499  pp.,  2  1. ;  4^  ed.  xx,  374  pp.,  2  1.— pi.  100-140.] 
Livre  cinquieme. — Des  Sci<5noide8.     [Par  Cuvier.] 

[No  west-coast  species  noticed.] 

HiHtoirH  Naturelle  des  Poissona,  par  M.  le  B*»"  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....  Tomo  sixi^me.  X  Paris,  cbez  F.  G.  Levrault.  .  .  .  , 
18:J0.  [8^^  ed.  xxiv,  559  pp.,  3  1. ;  4°  ed.  xviii,  (3  1.),  470  pp.— pi.  141-1(>9. 162 
bis,  102  ter,  1(52  quarer,  167  bis,  168  bis.] 

Livre    sixieme. — (Partle  I. — Des    Sparoides.    Partie  IL— Des  Mduides.) 

[Par  Cuvier  et  Valenciennes.] 
[No  west-coast  species  noticed  ] 

1881 — Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B"»  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....      Tome  septi^me.       X  Paris,  cbez  F.  G.   Levrault,  .  .  .  , 
18:U.    [8o  ed.  xxix,  531  pp.,  31.;  4°  ed.  xxii,  (3  1.),  399  pp.— pi.  170--208.] 
Livre  septi^me. — Des  Sqnamipennes.    [Par  Cuvier  T] 
Livre  buitit^me. — Des  poissons  h  pharyngieus  labyrintbiformes.      [Par 

Cuvier  f  ] 
[No  west-coast  species  noticed.] 

Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  lo  B^**  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....      Tome   huiti5me.     X  Paris,  cbez    F.  G.  Levrault,  .  .  .  , 

1831.  [80  ed.  xix,  (2  1.),  509  pp. ;  4^  ed.  xv,  (2  1.),  :n'5  pp.— pi.  209-245.] 
Livre  nenvi^me. — ^Des  Scomb^roides.    [Par  Cuvier  et  Valenciennes.] 
[No  west-coast  species  noticed.  ] 

Zoograpbia  Rosso- Asiatica.    See  1811. 

1§ 38— Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissous,  par  M.  le  B<>°  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....      Tome  neuvi^me.    A  Paris,  cbez   F.   G.   Levrault,  ,  ,  .  , 
1833.    [8°  ed.  xxix,  512  pp.,  11.;  4°  ed.  xxiv,  (1 1.),  379  pp.— pi.  24G-279.] 
Livre  nenvi^me. — Des  Scomb^roides.    [Par  Cuvier  et  Valenciennes.] 
fNo  woat-ooMt  speolet  noticed.] 
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lSS5-Histoire  Natarelle  des  Poiasons,  par  M.  le  B°°  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes,   ....      Tome  dixi^me.    A   Paris,  cbez  F.   G.  Levrault,  .  .  .  , 
1835.    L8°  ed.  xxiv,  482  pp.,  11.;  4°  ed.  xix,  (1 1.),  358  pp.— pi.  280-306.] 
Suite   du  livre  neuvibme — Des  Scomb^roides.     [Par  Cuvier  ct  Valen- 
ciennes f] 
Livre  dixi^xe. — De  la  famille  des  Teuthies.   [Par  Cuvier  et  Valenciennes  f] 
Livre  onzi^me. — De   la«famille  des  Tsenioides.     [Par  Cuvier  et  Valen- 
ciennes f] 
Livre  doazi^me. — Des  Atherines.    [Par  Cuvier  et  Valencieunt's  f  ] 
(No  weet-coMt  species  Doticed.] 

1SS€— Fauna  Boreali-Americana;  or  the  Zoology  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  British 
America:  containing  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  Natural  History  collected 
on  the  late  northern  land  expeditions  under  command  of  Captain  Sir  John 
Franklin,  B.  N.  Part  third.  The  Fish.  By  Jolin  Richardson,  M.  D.,  F.  R. 
S.,  F.  L.  S.,  Member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  Wernerian 
Natural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Montreal,  and  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Que- 
bec; Foreign  Member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris;  and  Correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia ;  Surgeon 
and  Naturalist  to  the  Expeditions.— Illustrated  by  numerous  plates. — Pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  ColonifiJ  AffaiiD. — London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  street, 
MDCCCXXXtl.     [40,  pp.  XV,  3'^  (+1)  pp.,  24  pi.  (numbered  T4-97).] 

[N.  g.  ftnd  o.  ap.  TemnUtia  (a.  g.,  59),  Oyprinua  (Leueitetu)  graeilU  {ViS)),  Salmo  ScouUti 
(15d,%^).  Salmo  quinnat  (219),  Saltno  Gairdneri  (221),  Salmo  paucidsng  (2:>3),  Salmo  Uup- 
pitch  irUA),  Salmo  Clarkii  (22j,  307),  Salmo  (Mallotiuf)  pacifieus  (2*.!6),  Acipeiuer  tratunuon- 
tanvu  (278),  Petromyzon  tridentatui  (2!)3) ;  (Addenda:)  Oottwt  axper  (295,313),  Cyprinim 
{AbramU)  baUeiitus  (301),  Cyprintu  {Leucigciu)  caurir.us  ('U)4),  Ci/primm  (LeucUcus)  orego- 
neruis  (305).] 

Report  on  North  American  Zoology.  By  John  Richardson,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S. 
<  Rep.  6th  meeting  Brit.  Assoc.  Ad v .  Sci.,  Aug.  1836,  =  v.  5,  pp.  121-224, 18:17. 

Pisces,  pp.  202-223. 

Astoria,  or  anecdotes  of  an  enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By 
Washington  Irving.  [1st  ed.]  In  two  volumes.  Vol.1  [— H].  Phil- 
adelphia: Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1836.  [2  vols.,  8^.  Vol.  i,285  pp.; 
vol.  ii,  279  pp.,  1  map  folded.] 

[The  fiaheii  ftnd  fisheries,  especially  salmun,  are  noticed  in  vol  2,  chapters  9  and  14.] 

Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B°"  Cuvier,  .  .  .  . ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....  Tome  onzi^nie.  A  Paris,  cbez  F.  G.  Levrault,  .  .  .  , 
1&:16.     [8^  ed.  XX,  500  pp.,  11.;  4°  ed.  xv,  (11.),  373  pp.— pi.  307-343.] 

Livre  troisi^me. — Des  Mngilojdes, 

Livre  quatorzieme. — De  la  famille  des  Gobioides. 

[No  west-coast  species  noticed.] 

1§27— HiHtuire  Naturelle  des  Poi.sdons,  par  M.  le  B"*^  Cuvier,  .  .  . ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, .  .  .    Tome  d  juzii^mo.    A  Paris,  chez  F.  G.  Levrault,  .  .  .  ,  1837. 
[8<3  ed.  xxiv,  507  +  1  pp. ;  40  ed.  xx,  377  pp.,  1  1.— pi.  344-368.] 
8aite  du  livre  quatorzieme.— Gabioides.. 
Livre  qniuzi^mo. — Des  Acauthopt<5rygiens  ^  pectorales  p6dieul6es. 

18S9— Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B**"  Cuvier,  .  .  . ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, .  .  .  Tome  troisidme.  A  Paris,  chez  Pitois-Lovranlt  et  C«,  .  .  .  , 
1839     [80  ed.  xix,  505  pp.,  1  1. :  4^  ed.  xyii,  370  pp.— pi.  369-.^88.] 

Livre  seizi^me^Labroides. 

[No  west^ooast  apeoies  noticed.] 
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1839 — Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissoiis,  par  M.  lo  B^*^  Cuvier,  .  .  . ;  et  pur  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, .  .  .  Touio  qnatorzi^me.  A  Paris,  cbez  Pitois-LevraultetC^,  .  .  .  , 
1839.     [ri^  ed.  xxii,  4G4  pp.,  3  1. ;  4^  ed.  xx,  344  pp.,  3  1.— pi.  38D-420.] 

Suite  dii  livro  seizi^ine. — Labroides. 

Livro  dix-8Cptii6mo. — Des  Mahicoptdrygiens.    Des  Siluroides. 

[  No  wcDt^oant  epocies  noticed  ] 

Tbo  Zoology  of  Captain  Brtecbey's  Voyage;  compiled  from  tbe  collections  aud 
uotcs  made  by  Captain  Beecbey,  tbe  officers  aod  natnralist  of  tbe  Expe- 
dition, during  a  Voyage  to  tbe  Pacific  and  Bebring's  straits  performed  in 
bis  Majesty's  Ship  Blossom,  under  tbe  command  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey, 
R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  &c.  in  tbe  years  1825, 26, 27,  aud  28.  By  J.  Ricbardson, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. ;  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. ;  G.  T.  Lay,  Esq. ; 
E.T.Bennett,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  «&c.;  tbe  Rev.  W.  Buckland,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  &-C.  and  G.  B.  Sowerby,  Esq. — Illustrated  witb  upwards  of 
iifty  finely  coloured  plates,  by  Sowerby. — Published  under  tbe  authority  of 
tbe  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  =  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn,  4, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden.— MDCCCXXXIX. 

Fishes ;  by  Q.  T.  Lay,  Esq.,  and  H.  T.  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  <&c.  pp. 
41-75,  pi.  15-23. 

[X.  8p.  Ohimaera  coUiei  (p.  71,  pi.  23). 

Tliiu  volume  is  intercatiii;;  as  boin;;  tbe  firAt  pablicatioa  in  which  aoy  attempt  has  been 
made  to  scientifically  indicate  the  flslics  of  tbe  coast.  Tbe  "  iftturalist "  of  the  expedition 
wan,  however,  incompotcut  for  the  task,  and  the  uotcs  taken  evince  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  ichthyolojjjy  to  know  what  to  ohserve.  Neverthe- 
less, the  notes  liave  au  interest,  if  not  of  iuiportauce,  enough  to  transcribe  what  rehite« 
to  the  regions  in  question : — 

"Off  Saint  Lawrence  Island  wa)  caught,  in  the  dredge  a  fish  apparently  allied  to  the 
genus  Liparis,  Art.  It  had  the  'ventral  fins  placed  before  the  pectorals,  but  united  and 
continuous  with  tboni;  aflat,  raised,  aud  rough  tubercle,  of  nearly  the  diameter  of  an 
English  sixiience,  was  seated  forward  between  the  pectorals,  ita  anterior  part  reaching  as 
far  as  the  veutrals;  this  may  be  of  use  in  copulation  :  its  cceta  wen)  pretty  numerous.' — C. 
The  roughness  of  this  tubercle  renders  it  difiicult  to  refer  the  fish  to  any  known  species; 
but  it  lA  pi obably  nearly  related  to  the  CydopUrus  gelatiiwsus,  Fid\.,  a  X/pfirw  which  is 
known  to  inhabit  the  seas  in  which  this  was  obtuine<l.  The  existence  of  ceeea  removes  it 
from  Lepcuiogagter,  Gouan. 

"Kotzebue  Sound  alTordcHl  a  specimen  of  a  now  species  of  Ophidium,  L..  the  Oph.  stigma. 

"  On  the  coast  of  California,  a  litth*  to  the  northwards  of  the  harboar  of  San  Francisco, 
an  Orthagorisctu  was  met  with,  app.irently  the  Orth.  Tito/a.,  Bl.  They  swam  about  the 
ship  with  the  dorsil  flu  frequently  elevated  above  the  surfiice."    (p.  50.) 

"On  the  coast  of  California,  at  Monterey,  Mr.  Colli«i's  notes  mention  the  occurrence  of 
[1]  a  species  of  Sp-irus,  of  two  Scombri,  and  of  a  Clupea.  ['i]  The  first  of  the  Heombrida  is 
at>parently  a  Scomber^  Cuv. ;  it  was  'smaller  than  the  mackcnd;  it  was  marked  on  the 
back  with  cross  waved  narrow  bands  of  black  aud  greenish  blue;  its  first  don^al  fin  had 
nine  spines,  and  there  wore  four  small  pinnules  behind  the  second  dorsal  and  the  anal:  it 
had  a  simple  air-bladder  of  moderate  size,  and  an  immense  number  of  cceea,  with  a  stomach 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen,  narrow,  tapering  to  the  posterior  part,  and 
covered  throughout  nearly  its  whole  length  with  the  milt.  T  Its  internal  nii>mbr.'ine  forms 
longitadinal  folds;  the  intestines  have  three  convolutions.' — 0.  Thi.s  fish  occurred  in 
shoals.  (.IJ  The  second  species  was  met  with  but  once.  It  is  a  Caraiix,  Cuv.,  of  which 
'  the  teeth  in  the  upper  maxillary  are  scarcely  to  be  felt :  the  pectorals  reach  nearly  to  op- 
posite the  anus:  a  double  narrow 8tri|)e  of  deeper  l)lue  than  the  genentl  surface  runs  back- 
wards on  each  side  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  to  opitositt^  its  termination,  the  two  parts  being 
separated  b^*  a  broad  lino  of  dirty  white,  which  has  a  narrow,  dark-coloiirod  lin<>  along  its 
middle:  there  are  no  distinct  divisions  in  the  aual  aud  second  dorsal  tins:  the  uir-bladder 
is  simple,  and  small,  and  extends  from  the/aucfjf  to  the  antu ;  the  stomach  is  miieh  shorter 
than  in  the  pr>'Coding  species;  the  cceea,  although  numerous,  are  h'ss  so  than  in  it.  and  the 
intestine  is  foldwl  in  the  same  manner.' — U.  From  the  nature  of  tlu^  colouring  of  this  fish, 
HA  described  by  Mr.  Collie,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  constituting  a  distinct  species. 
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[4]  AIou;;  with  tho  first  npecios  of  Scomber,  there  occorred  in  shoals  a  small  species  of 
Cltq^ea,  L.,  'withoat  teeth;  with  the  dorsal  fin  a  little  before  the  ventral ;  and  with  the  back 
dark  (greenish  blae,  and  having  one  line  and  part  of  another  of  rounded  black  spots  on 
each  side  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  eye:  the  gill  membranes  contain  six  rays,  and  overlap 
each  other  at  their  lower  part ;  the  stomach  resembles  that  of  tho  tirst  Scomber;  it  has  also 
nnmeroas  ecoea ;  the  air-bladder  is  small  and  taperin*;/ — C.  The  other  fishes  observed  at 
Monterey  were  [5]  a  new  species  of  Ohinusra,  Cii  v.,  differing  essentially  from  the  Chimcera 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  approaching  somewhat  in  the  position  of  its  second  dorsal  fin  to  the 
CaUorhynehwi,  Cav.;  [Oj  a  spooies  of  Torpedo,  Dum.;  and  [7J  a  Raia  "  (pp.  54-55).] 

18S9— Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  tho  Columbia  River, 
and  a  Visit  to  the  Sandwich  Iblands,  Chili,  &c.  With  a  Scientific  Appendix. 
By  John  Bl  Toinmsend,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  Ilenr^' Perkins,  134  Chestnui;  street.  Boston: 
Perkins  &  Marvin.— 1839.    [8^,  352  pp.] 

[A  few  incidental  jrapalar  notices  of  salmon  and  troat  are  given.] 

[Reprinted  in  England  under  the  following  title :— ] 

Sporting  Excursions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  a  Journey  to  the 
Columbia  River,  and  a  Visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Chili,  &c.  By  J.  K. 
TowBhend  [«ic.'],  Esq.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I  [ — II].  London:  Henry 
Colburn,  Publisher,  Great  Marlborouj^h  Street.  1840.  [8^.  Vol.  i,  xii  [-fl], 
312  pp.,  1  pi.;  vol.  ii,  xii,  310  pp.,  1  pi.] 

[In  vol.  i,  chap.  7,  are  given  details  respecting  salmon  and  the  mode  of  catching  them, 
and  tho  frontispiece  illustrates  a  native  woman  '*  spearing  the  salmon  ".] 

1§40— Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  lo  B^"  Cuvier,  .  .  .;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, .  .  .  Tome  quinzi^me.  A  Paris,  chez  Ch.  Pitois,  dditeur,  .  .  .  , 
1840.    [8°  ed.  xxxi,  540  pp.,  11.;  4^  ed.  xxiv,  397  pp.— pi.  421-45.^).] 

Suite  du  livre  dix-septifeme.— Siluroides. 

[No  west-coast  species  noticed.] 

Narrative  of  a  whaling  voyage  round  the  globe,  from  the  year  18:i3  to  18  WJ, 
comprising  sketches  of  Polynesia,  California,  the  Indian  Archipolu^o,  etc. 
with  an  account  of  Southern  Whales,  the  Sperm  Whah)  Fisln-ry,  an<l  the 
Natural  History  of  the  climates  visire<1.  By  Frederick  Debell  Bennett, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Loudon.  In 
two  volumes.  Vol.  I  [ — II].  London:  Richard  Buutley,  New  Burling- 
ton street,  publisher  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty. — 1840.  [8^,  vol.  i,  xv,  402 
pp.,  1  pi.,  1  map;  vol.  ii,  vii,  396  pp.,  1  pi.] 

l§4t— Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  lo  B"^  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ,  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....    Tome  seizi^me.    A  Paris,   chez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  .  ,  184'2. 
[SO  ed.  XX,  472  pp  ,  1  1. ;  4°  ed.  xviii,  363  pp.,  1  1.— pi.  4.'>6-487.] 
Livre  dix-huiti^me. — Cyprinoides. 

Zoology  of  New- York,  or  the  New- York  Fauua;  comprising  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  animals  hitherto  observed  within  the  State  of  New-York, 
with  brief  notices  of  those  occasionally  found  near  its  borders,  and  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  illustratious.—By  James  E.  DeKay. — Part  IV. — 
Fishe*.  Albany:  Printed  by  W.  &  A.  White  and  I.  Visscher.  184J.  [4^, 
xiv  [1,  errata],  415  pp.;  atlas,  1  p.  I.,  79  pi.] 

[The  letterpress  of  the  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  each  separately  pa^^ed.  forms  one  voluice. 
and  the  plates,  each  separately  naml)ered,  another.  Ei^ht  of  the  north  wont -coast  Malaco- 
pterjgian  species  {Ahramis  balteatus,  LeucUcus  eaurinut,  Leudfcun  oregoiienHis,  Salmo 
q^UMnat,  Salmo  Oairdnerii,  ScUmo  Scouleri,  Salmo  tsuppitek,  and  Salmo  nitidua)  and  tho 
StiirgeoQ  {Acipenter  trarumontanwi)  enumerated  by  Richardson  (IbJU)  arc  briefly  indicated 
M  **extn-liiiiital".] 
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1844— Histoire  Natarolle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B°«»  Cuvier,  .  .  . ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....    Tome  dix-scpti^me.  A  Paris,  cbez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  .  ,  1844. 
[8°  ed.  xxiii,  497  pp.,  11.;  4°  ed.  xx,  370  pp.  1  1.— pi.  487  (biM)-519.] 
Suite  du  livre  dix-huitiemc. — Cypriuoides. 

1845 — Descriptiou  of  a  new  species  of  Syngnathus,  brought  from  the  western  coast  of 
California  by  Capt.  Phelps.    By  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer.    <^  Proc.  Boston  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  V.  2,  p.  73,  December,  1845. 
[N.  ap.  Synffnathtu  ealtfornUntis.] 

1846 — A  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America.  By  David  Humphreys  Storer, 
M.  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  ....  <^Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  ue>v  series,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  253-550,  Cambridge,  1846. 

[739  nominal  species  from  all  North  America,  inclading  the  West  Indies,  are  described. 
The  descriptioDs,  however,  are  most  inaptly  compiled  and  entirely  insafficient.] 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America.    By  D^vid  Humphreya  Storer, 

M.  D.,  A.  A. S.,  ....    Cambridge:  Metcalf  and  Company,  Printers. to  the 

University.    184U.    [4^,  1  p.  I.  (=  title),  298  pp.] 

[A  rep:int,  with  separate  pa;;ination,  title-page,  and  index,  of  the  preceding. 

According  to  Dr.  Storer  (Mem.  Acad.,  p.  260;  Syn.  p.  8),  **tbe  following  species  inhabit 
the  northwestern  coast  of  America : — 

Triehodon  stellerL  Salmo  »aiar. 

Cottus  pistiUiger.  Salmo  quinnat 

Cottwt  polyacanthocephalua.  Salmo  GairdneriL 

CoitUH  cuper.  Salmo  pau-ident. 

Atpidophorut  aeipentferimu.  Salmo  Seouleri. 

IlemilepidoUu  TiletU.  Salnto  tjntppitch. 

Bleptiat  trilobu9.  Salmo  nitidiu. 

Sebattes  variabui*.  .  Mallotus  pacijicut. 

Cuprinxut  halieatui.  OydopUnu  vantriooatn. 

Leaciueu*  caurinu*.  Aciperuer  transmorUanut."  \ 
I/cucUciu  oregonentit. 

Xlistoire  Natnrelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B""  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes^ ....    Tome  dix-huiti^me.     A  Paris,  chez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  .  , 
184G.    [8^  ed.  xix,  505  pp.,  21.;  4^  ed.  xviii,  375  pp.,  2  1.— pi.  520-.V>3.] 
Suite  du  livre  dix-huitieme. — Cyprinoides. 
Livre  dix-neuvi^me. — Des  Esoces  on  Lncioides. 

Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  lo  B""  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;.  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, .  .  .  .  Tome  dix-ueuvi^me.    A  Pans,  chez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  .  ,  184ii. 
[80  ed.  xix,  544  pp.,  3  1. ;  4^  ed.  xv,  391  pp.,  2  I.— pi.  .')54-590.] 
Snite  du  livre  dix-nenv:t>nie. — Brochets  on  Luci«)ide». 
Livre  vingti^me. — De  qnelques  families*   de  Mai  icopt^rygicns,  interm^- 

diaires  entre  les  Brochets  et  les  Cliipes. 
[No  weat-coast  species  described.] 

Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  L'  B****  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes^ ....    Tome  vingti^me.    A  Paris,  chez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  .  ;    1840. 
[HO  ed.  xviii,  472  pp.,  11.;  4^  ed.  xiv,  :M()  pp.  I  l.~pl.  59I-G0G.] 
Livre  vingt  et  nni(^mo. — De  la  famille  des  ClupiSoides. 

1848— *Historia  Fisica  y  Politica  de  Chile  segnn  documentos  adquiridos  en  esta  re- 
piiblica  dnrante  doce  alios  do  residencia  en  ella  y  pnblicada  bajo  los  aus- 
picios  del  Supremo  Gobierrio.    Por  Claudio^Qay,  cindadano  Chileno,  indi- 

*The  familioH  reforrod  to  are:— Chirooeutres  (with  the  genus  Ohiroeentnu);  Alepocepbales  (with  AIe> 
poeephalus) ;  Lutod«Mrt»M  (with  CAanot and  Oonorhynchus) ;  Monnyres  (with  JformyrMt) ;  Ilyodontcs  (with 
(huoglo^ium,  It^chnohoma,{irn\Hyodon)',  Batirius  (with  Albula  =  Buiirinus)  i  filopions  (with  £{op«  and 
UegaJLopt);  AmioK(with  J.mui);  Vastres  on  Amies  f  (Vastrw);  famille  particuliere,  on  Amies  f  {Heterotit)', 
Erythroi'des  (with  Eryihrinut,  Uacrodont  LebiannOt  and  Pyrrhulina) ;  and  Ombres  (with  Umbra). 
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vidao  de  varias  sociedades  cientiftoas  nacioDales  y  etrangoras.  Zoologia. 
Tomo  segando.  Paris,  en  casa  del  antor.  Chile,  en  ol  Maseo  de  Historla 
Natnnil  de  Santiago.    MDCCCXLVIII.    [Text,  8° ;  atlas,  fol.] 

(Peoes,  pp.  137-370  ADd  index.— In  this  work  are.  described  several  species  afterward 
discoTered  along  the  coast  of  California.] 

ISiS—Tbirtieth  Congress — first  session.  |  =  |  Ex.  Doo.  No.  41.  |  —  |  Notes  of  a  mili- 
tary reconooissance,  |  from  |  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  Missouri,  |  to  |  San  Di- 
ego, in  California,  |  including  part  of  the  |  Arkansas,  Del  Norte,  and  Gila 
Rivers.  |  —  |  By  Lieut.  Col.  "W.  H.  Smory.  |  Made  in  1846-7,  with  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  "  Army  of  the  West."  |  —  |  February  9,  1848. — Or- 
dered to  be  printed.  |  February  17,  1848.— Order«f,  That  10,000  extra  copies 
of  each  of  the  Reports  of  Lien-  |  tenant  Emory,  Ca|;)tain  Cooke,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Abort,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House;  |  and  that  of  said  num- 
ber, 250  copies  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  Lieutenant  Emory,  Captain  | 
Cooke,  and  Lieutenant  Abert,  respectively.  |  Washington :  |  Wendell  and 
Van  Beuthnysen,  printers.  | : : : :  |  1848.  [8^,  614  pp.,  50  lith.  pi.  not  num- 
bered, 14  numbered,  2  sketch-maps,  and  3  maps  folded.] 

(This  work  has  been  so  badly  edited  that  the  following  analysis  may  prove  nsefol,  and 
will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  work :— ] 

CONTENTS. 

Notes  I  of  I  a  military  reconnoissance,  |  from  |  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  Mis- 
souri, to  San  Diego,  |  in  California,  |  including  |  part  of  tho  Arkansas, 
Del  Norte,  and  Gila  Rivers.  |  pp.  5-126,  26  lith.  pi.,  2  sketch-maps. 
Appendix  No.  1.    [Letter  on  Indians  by  Albert  Gallatin,  and  reply  by 

W.  H.  Emory.]    pp.  127-134.,  1  pi. 
Appendix  No.  2.    [Report  on  botany.] 
[1.  Phanerogams  and  ferns.    By  John  Torrey.  pp.  135-155,  pi.  1-12.] 
[2.  Cactacea.    By  G.  Engelmann.    pp.  155-159,  14  lith.  pi.,  2  not 
numbered.] 
Appendix  No.  3.    Table  of  meteorological  observations,    pp.  160-174. 
Appendix  No.  4.    Table  of  geographical  positions,    pp.  175-178. 
Appendix  No.  5.    Table  of  astronomical  observations,    pp.  179-385.* 
Appendix  No.  6.    [Report  on  natural  history.     By  J.  W.  Abcrt.] 

pp.  a^6-414. 
Appendix  No.  7.    [Itinerary  of  Sonora,  Mexico.    By  P.  St.  Geo.  Cooke.  ] 
pp.  415-416. 
Report  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Abert,  |  of  his  |  examination  of  New  Mexico,  |  i;i 
the  years  1846-'47.    pp.  417-546,  22  lith.  pi.,  1  map  folded. 
Notes  concerning  the  minerals  and  fossils,  collected  by  Lieutenant  J. 
W.  Abert,  while  engaged  in  the  geographical  examination  of  New 
Mexico,  by  J.  W.  Bailey,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,    pp.  547-548,  *i 
lith.  pis. 
Report  of  Lieut.  Col.  P.  St.  George  Cooke  |  of  |  his  march  from  |  Santa  F<!^, 
New  Mexico,  |  to  |  San  Diego,  Upper  California,    pp.  549-563,  2  map^ 
folded. 
Journal  |  of  |  Captain  A.  R.  Johnston,  |  First  Dragoons,    pp.  565-614. 

[A  species  of  (Hla  is  noticed  at  p.  63,  and  illustrated  by  a  poor  plate  opposite  tho  text. 
It  is  said: — "We  heard  the  fish  playing  in  the  water,  and  soon  those  who  were  disen- 
gaged were  after  them.  At  first  it  was  supposed  they  were  the  monntain  trout,  but,  being 
comparatively  fresh  from  the  hills  of  Maine,  I  soon  saw  the  difference.*'] 

Histoiro  Naturelle  des  Poisvons,  par  M.  le  B^^  Cuvler,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
oleiina%  .  .  .  Tomo  vingt  et  uni^me.  A  Paris,  chez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  . ,  1841^. 
[8°  ed.  xiv,  536  pp.;  4^  ed.  xiii  (+  iii),  391  pp.—  pi.  607-633.] 

*  Pages  S8»-^M  misnnmbered  S09-234. 

BaU.  N.  M.  No.  11—2 
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Saite  da  livre  viDgt  et  UDidme  et  des  Clnp^ides.* 
Livro  vingt-deazi^me. — Do  la  famillo  des  SalmonoideB. 
f  No  weat-coMt  apeciee  described.) 

l840^Frank  Forrester's  Fisb  aod.  FisbiDg  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces 
of  North  America.  lUostrated  from  nature  by  the  anthor.  By  Henry 
William  Eterbert,  author  of  *'  Field  Sports,"  ''  Warwick  Woodlands,"  etc. 
New  York,  Stringer  A  Townsend,  222  Broadway,  1849.    8°. 

Histoire  Natarolle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B<»  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, .  .  .  Tome  vingt-deazi^me.    A  Paris,  chez  P.  Uertraud, .  .  .  ,  1849. 
[8°  ed.  zz, 532,  (index)  91  (h-  1)  pp.;  4°  ed.  xvi,  395,  (index) 81  ( -f  1)  pp.— pi. 
634-650.] 
Suite  du  livre  vingt-denxi^me.— Suite  de  la  famille  des  Solmonoldes. 
[Xo  west-€ORtt  tpecies  deecribed.] 

A  Monograph  of  the  Fresh  water  Cottus  of  North  America.  By  Charles  GK- 
rard.    Aug.  1849.    <  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  409-411, 1850. 

On  the  genus  Cottus  Auct.  By  Charles  Oiffard.  Oct.  17, 1849.  <  Proc.  Bost. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  3,  pp.  183-190,  1849. 

IScIO — Some  additional  observations  on  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  the 
genus  Cottus.  By  Charles  Qirard.  June  19, 1S50.  <  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,  V.  3,  pp.  302-305,  1850. 

1  Sell —On  a  new  genus  of  American  Cottoids.  By  Charles  Girard.  Feb.  5, 1851. 
<  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  4,  pp.  18-19,  1851. 

Rdvibion  du  genre  Cottus  des  auteurs.  Par  Charles  Qirard,  du  I'Assdciation 
am^ricaiue  pour  Tavancement  des  sciences,  meuibre  de  la  Soci6t<S  d'histoire 
naturelle  de  Bwton.  [1851.  4^,28  pp]  <N.  Denkschr.  u)lg.  Scbweizer. 
Gesell.  gesammt.  Naturw.,  B.  12, 1852. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Kuowiedge.  =  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Fresh  Water  Fishes  of  North  America.  By  Charles  Qirard.  I. 
A  Monograph  of  the  Cottoids.  Accepted  for  publication  by  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  December,  1850.  [Smithsonian  Contribntiuns  to  Knowledge,] 
vol.  iii,  art.  3.    [4°,  80  pp.,  3  pi.] 

Description  of  a  new  form  of  Lamprey  from  Australia,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Family.  By  J.  B.  Gray,  Esq.,  F.  li.  S.,  V.  P.  Z.  S.,  etc.  <  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
London,  part  xiz,  pp.  235-241,  plates,  Pisces,  iv,  v,  lt:'51. 

List  of  the  specimens  of  Fish  iu  tbe  collection  of  the  Briti^h  Museum. — Part 
1. — Chondropterygii. — Printed  by  order  of  the  trustees.  Loudon,  1851.  [12^, 
X,  [IJ.  1(H)  pp.,  2  pi.  J 

[Tbe  uauie  of  tbe  compiler  is  not  pablisbed  on  tbe  title-pii;;o.  Iu  tlic  usual  iotrodactioD, 
Mr  GrR}'  states: — ''Tbe  cbaractoni  of  tbe  geuera  of  Sbarks  and  Uays,  witb  tbelr  sy- 
nonyiQfi.  buve  principally  been  derive d  from  ibo  work  of  Prof«>8H.>rrt  Niiiller  and  Henle. 
Tbe  speeimens  wbicb  were  not  nametl  by  tboee  uuibors  wbeu  ew^Hf^viS  iu  ibeir  work,  or 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Smitb,  bave  been  determined  by  Mr.  Eilwurd  GcMranl."  Tbe  responsi- 
bility of  tbe  compilation,  bowever,  apparently  devolves  ou  JOUN  EDWARD  UKAT. 
Tbe  dia{;noses  of  the  groups,  and,  for  tbe  most  part,  the  s>uouymy  uf  the  spti-ies,  are,  in 
fact,  translated  or  transcr. bed  from  Miiilernnd  Uenle's  gieat  work  on  tho  Pla^^iostomes. 
■entitled  .  s  follows  :—8yctematiscbo  Bem'breibmig  der  PIa<<ioKtomen  von  Dr.  J.  MCLLER, 
o.  o.  Professor  der  Anatomic  und  Pbys.oli^gio,  uud  Director  des  aiiatomiscben  Tbeaters 
and  MuKcnms  in  Berlin,  und  Dr.  J.  'iENL£.  o.  d.  Professor  dir  Anatouiiu  uud  Director 
des  anatomiscben  Tbeaters  uud  Y.useums  in  Ziiricb.  Mit  seui^zi;;  Steindrucktafeln. 
ilerUn,  Verlag  von  Veit  und  Comp— 1641.  [lolio.  xjcii.  "JUO  pp.,  "2  1..  Ou  pi.,  mostly  colored, 
unnumbered]    Anepocb-murkiur^work,  but  witb  uo  notices  of  Western  Ameiican  species.] 

^.^^^■^— ^— ^j  -^— —  ^^— ^^  — ■ — — 

'Tbe  Notopt^res  ore  dilTerontiatml  from  tbo  Clupetii.lej  us  a  very  ci^tinci.  family  (uuu  I'umiile  tree* 

•diaUncte). 
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1§«(1— Sopplement  to  FraDk  Forrester'ts  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States  and 
Britisli  Provinces  of  North  America.  By  VTllliaxn  Henry  Herbert;  aathor 
of  the  '*  Field  Sports  of  North  America/'  **  Frank  Forrester  and  his  Friends,^ 
etc    New  York,  Stringer  &  Townseud,  222  Broadway,  1851.    pp.  1-86. 

Id^S—Descriptious  of  some  new  Fishes  from  the  River  Zufii.    By  8.  F.  Baird  and 
Charles  airard.    Jane  28, 1853.    <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  6,  pp.  368-369, 
Jane,  1853. 
(N.  g.  and  sp.  OUa  (n.  g.  368),  OUa  rokutta  (369).  GUa  eUffOHB  (369),  OUa  graeOit  (369).] 

Descriptions  of  Now  Species  of  Fishea  collected  by  Mr.  John  II.  Clark,  ou  the 

U.  S.  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  under  Lt.  Col.  Jas.  D.  Graham.    By 

Spencer  F.  Baird  and  Charlea  Oirard.    August  30, 1853.    <  Proc.  Acad. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  6,  pp.  387-390,  AugUHt,  1853. 

(X.  ap.  OaUgtomui  latipinnit  (388),  CHl%  Emoryi  (388),  QilM  Grakami  (389),  Oifprinodtm 

(389),  Hettr^ndria  oJl/Uf  (3S0),  HeUrondria  oeddentdUs  (390).) 


32d  Congress,  |  2d  session.  |  Senate.  |  Executive  |  No.  59.  |  —  |  Report  of  an  Ex- 
pedition I  down  the  |  Zu&i  and  Colorado  Rivers,  |  by  |  Captain  L.  Sit- 
greavefl^  |  Corps  Topographical  Engineers.  |  —  |  Accompanied  by  maps, 
sketches,  views,  and  illustrations.  |  —  |  Washington:  |  Robert  Armstrong^ 
public  priut-er.  |  1853.  [&^,  190  pp.,  1 1.,  24  pi.  of  scenery  (pL  1  folded),  6  pi.  of 
msmmaifl,  6  pL  of  birds,  2  pL  of  reptiles,  3  pL  of  fishes,  21  pL  of  botany,  1 
folded  map,  all  at  end.] 
Title,    p.  1. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  commonicating,  [etc.]    p.  3. 
[Sitgreaves's  report.  ]    pp.  4-29. 

Report  I  on  I  the  natbral  history  |  of  the  |  country  passed  over  by  the 
exploring  expedition  |  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Captain  L.  Sit- 
greaves,  |  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  during  the  year  1851.  |  By  8. 
VT.  TT^oodhonae^  M.  D.,  |  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedition.  |  pp. 
31-40. 
Zoology.  I  —  I  Mammals  and  Birds,  by  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.  D.  I  Reptiles, 
by  Edward  Hallowell,  M.  D.  |  Fishes,  by  Pro£  EL  F.  Baird  and  Charlea 
Oirard.  |  pp.  41-152. 
Mammals.    By  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.  D.    pp.  4.V57,  G  pi.  (1-C). 
Birds.    By  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.  D.    pp.  58-105,  6  pL  (1-6). 
Reptiles.    By  Edwaid  HaUowell,  M.  D.    pp.  106-147,  21  pi.  (1-20+ 

10  a>. 
Fishes.     By  Spencer  F.  Baird  and  Charles  Qirazd.    pp.  148-152, 
3  pL  (1-3). 
Botany.  |  —  |  By  Professor  John  Torrey.    pp.  153-178,  21  pis.  (1-21). 
Medical  Report.  |  — -  |  By  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.  D.    pp.  179-ia'i. 
List  of  illustrationt*.    pp.  187-190. 
Table  of  contents.    [11.] 

Extraordinary  Fishes  from  California,  constituting  a  new  family,  described  by 
L.  Agaaaia.  <  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  and  Arts,  (2),  v.  16,  pp.  380-.'l90,  Nov.  1853; 
also  reprinted  in  Ediubnrgh  New  Phil.  Journ.,  v.  57,  pp.  214-227;  translated 
in  Archiv  fiir  Natnrgeschichte  (Berlin),  Juhrg.  20,  B.  1.  pp.  149-162,  185:^. 

{Family  named  **  Family  Holconoti  or  £mbiotucoid» "  (p.  383).    N.  g.  and  n.  sp.  Emlriotccm 
(a.  Km  3t:6) :— 1.  Eml^toca  Jackaoni  (387) ;  2.  EtHbiotoca  Caryi  (389).] 

[Thia  article  waa  tranalattd  into  German  as  follows:— J 
Ueber  cine   neue  Familie  von  Fischen  ans  Californien.    You  L.  Agaaais. 
Ans  Sillimaa'a  Amer.  Journ.  voL  zvi.  p.  380  iibersetzt.    Vom  Heransgeber 
[F.  H.  Trosohel].    <  Archiv  fiir  Natnrgeschichte,  2a  Jdhrg.,  B,  1,  pp.  14l>- 
lti2, 1854. 
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[This  traoBlAtiou  was  followed  by  the  followinf;  ori(;iDal  commDuicallor,  in  whicli  Ibe 
systematio  relations  of  the  family  were  definitely  determined:—] 

Ueber  die  system atiscbe  StelloDs  der  Gattung  Einbiotoca.  Beroerknog  zur 
vorigeu  AbhaDdlang.  Voiu  Ueraiisgeber  [Dr.  F.  H.  Troschel].  <^ATchiv 
rUr  Naturgescbichte,  20.  Jabrg.,  B.  1,  pp.  163-168,  1654. 

1§«I4 — ^Tbe  Zoology  of  tbe  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Herald,  auder  tbe  commaod  of  Cap- 
taiu  Henry  Kellett,  R.  N.,  C.  B.,  dar.ng  tbe  years  1845-51. — Publisbed  under 
tbe  Autbority  of  tbe  Loros  Coujmisbiuners  of  tbe  Admiralty. — Edited  by 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.  Vcrtebrals,  iDcladiog  Fossil  Mammals. 
By  Sir  John  Richardson,  KDt.,C.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.— London:  Loyoll 
Reeve,  5,  Henrietta  streer,  Covent  Garden.— 1854.  [4°,  xi,  vi,  [1],  171  [-f  1  ] 
pp.,  32  pi.] 
Fisb.    pp.  156-171,  and  pi.  xxviii,pl.  xxxiii. 

[Describes  PUUeisa  itdlata,  mouth  of  Coppermine  River  (164,  pi.  33;  f  1-3);  Platc9$a 
glacialU,  Batburst's  Inlet  (166,  pi.  3J);  Sxlmo  eon»uetu»,  Ynknu  River  (167,  pi.  3*2);  Sdmo 
dsTfnatinua,  Yukon  River  (169,  pi.  33,  f.  3-5).] 

Notice  of  a  collection  of  Fisbes  from  tbe  southern  bend  of  tbe  Tennesget^ 
River,  in  the  State  of  Alabam.'i.    By  Ii.  Agassiz.     <^  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  and 
Arts,  (2),  V.  17,  pp.  297-308,  Mar.  1854;  v.  17,  pp.  353-369,  May,  1854. 
Appendix. — Additional  notes  on  the  Holconoti.    pp.  363-369,  May,  1854. 

[y.  R.  and  n.  sp.  Embiotoea  lateralis  (366),  BhaeockHAM  (n.  g.)  toxotcM  (367),  Amphi$Hehua 
(n.  g.)  argenUug  (367),  Holconotua  (n.  g.,  367)  rhodotenu  (368).] 

[TrAnsUted  as  follows :— ] 

Nacbtraglicbe  Bemerknngen  Uber  die  Holconoti.  Yon  Prof.  L.  Agassiz.  Aus 
Silliman  Amer.  Journ.  xvii.  p.  365.  Uebersetzt  vom  Heransgeber  [J.  H. 
Troschel].    <  Archiv  ftir  Naturgescbichte,  21.  Jabrg.,  B.  1,  pp.  30-34,  1855. 

Description  of  fonr  new  species  of  Viviparous  Fisbes  from  Sacramento  River 
and  tbe  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Read  before  the  California  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  May  15,  1854.  By  TV.  P.  GHbbons,  M.  D.  June  27,  1854. 
<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbila.,  v.  7,  pp.  105-106,  1854. 

{N.  sp.  nytterocarpus  Trcutkii  (105),  HyperproMpon  argenteiun  (105)  and  var.  a.  punctatum 
(lOG),  Oymatogcuter  nggregatua  (106),  CymatogatUr  minimtu  (lOO).] 

Descrii)tion  of  new  Species  of  Viviparous  Marine  and  Fresh-water  Fisbes,  from 
tbe  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  River  and  Lagoons  of  the  Sacramento. 
By  "W.  P.  Gibbons,  M.  D.  [Read  before  the  California  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  Jan.  9tb  and  May  15tb,  22d,  and  29tb,  1854.]  July  25, 1854. 
<Proc.  Acatl.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbila.,  v.  7,  pp.  122-126,  July,  1854. 

[N.  g.  and  n.  sp.  Hole<motuM{l2i),  H.  Aga«$izii  (1^2),  H.  Qibbonsxi,  '*  Cal  Acad,  of  N.  S."  (132). 
H./tdiginotus  (1*23).  Cymatogatter  (n.  g.),  O.  Larkintii  (133),  O.  pulchelltu  (133).  C.  fUipUeuM 
(124),  Uysteroearpw  (n.  g.),  H.  Trcutii  (124),  Hyperprosopon  (n.  g  ),  II.  argenUm  (125),  E. 
arcwUiu  (125),  Micromeinu  (n.  g.),  M.  aggregaltu  (135),  if.  minimtia  {l^),lIytUophagtu  (n 
g.),  M./otciatus  (125),  Paehylabrus  (n.  g.),  P.  variegatui  (136).] 

[Translated  as  follows :— ] 
Bescbreibnng  neuer  Fiscbe  ans  der  Familie  Holconoti  ans  dem  Busen  von 
San  Francisco,  ans  dem  Sacramento- Flnss  und  dessen  Lagnnen.  Von  W. 
P.  Qibbons.  Ans  den  Proceedings  of  tbe  Acad,  of  nat.  sc.  of  Philadelphia 
vol.  vii,  1854.  p.  122.  tlbersetzt  vom  Heransgeber  [F.  H.  Troschel].  <  Ar- 
chiv nir  Naturgescbichte,  21.  Jabrg.,  B.  1,  pp.  331-341,  1855. 

Descriptions  of  new  Fishes,  collected  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Heermann,  Naturalist  at- 
tached to  the  survey  of  tbe  Pacific  Railroad  Route,  nnder  Lient.  R.  S.  Wil- 
liamson, U.  s!  A.  By  Charles  Girard.  Aug.  29,  1854.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Pbila.,  v.  7,  pp.  129-140, 1854. 

[N.  g.  and  n.  sp. :— 1.  Centrarehut  interrvptut  (129),  3.  OotUptit  guhttu  (129),  3.  AtpicottM 
(n.  g.)  hiten  (130),  4.  LeptoeoUui  (n.  g.,  130)  armatut  (131),  5.  Seorptmiehthya  (n.  g.)  marv%o- 
ratut  (131),  6.  Seboitet  aurieuUiHu  (131),  7.  Chirut  pietuM  (133),  8.  Otdnu  guUatut  (133),  9. 
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Ophxodim  (D  g.)  tlongatui  (133).  10.  (JfatUrotUut  WUliamtoni  (133),  11.  OutUrotteui  micrO' 
<ephalu8  (133),  18.  Atherinoptiig  dLg)  ealifomientit  (\M),  13.  Oobiui graeUiB (134).  14.  EnUn- 
^Uealiwata  (134),  15.  AmphitUehui  «imt/w(l35),  16.  Amphietichtu  HMftTUinni (135),  17.  <?ito 
otmoeephala  (135),  18.  P«>{7(mu:AtAyA»mBgui/o6iM  (13G),  19.  Pogonichthyg  tymiuetricxnt  (136),  30. 
Latiida  (n.  (;.)  tfxiiveatufa  (137),  21.  Lavinia  crtuHeauda  (137),  23.  Lavinia  eov/ormis  (137), 
23.  X«w»M»matc  oceUtntalis  (137),  24.  (Jlupea  mirabilit  (138),  25.  MfUtta  candea  (138),  26. 
EngrauUt  nwrdax  (138),  27.  PiaUchtkjft  (u.  {;.)  rugotut  (139),  28.  FUuronichthyt  (n.  g.)  cofno- 
fM  (139),  39.  Parophryt  (n.  g.,  139)  oeeuitM  (140),  30.  Paettichthyi  (n.  g.)  mcto*io*tu;eu«  (140).] 

ISM— Eiiameration  of  the  species  of  marine  Fishes,  cuUected  at  Suu  Frauciscoi  Cu^i- 

foruia,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  U.  Kennerly,  naturalist  attached  to  the  survey  of  the 

Pacific  R.  R.  Route,  under  Lieut.  A.  VV.  Whipple.    By  Charles  Qirard.    Au^;. 

29, 1854.    <  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  P.«ila.,  v.  7,  pp.  141-14*2,  Aug.  1854. 

{N.g.and  n.  ap.:— 1.  Chirtu  eoniteliatue  (141),  3.  PorichUiys  (a.  g.)  notatM  (141),  8.  Gadus 

proximuM  (141),  10.  P^ticktky*  hvrdidua  (142).J 

Obaervatious  upou  a  coUectiou  of  Fishes  mode  ou  the  Paciijc  coast  of  the 
U.  States,  by  Lieut.  VT.  P.  Trowbridge,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  Museum  of  the 
Smitbsouiau  Institution.  By  Charles  Girard.  Aug.  29,  1854.  <[Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Phila.,  v.  7,  pp.  142-15(i,  1H54. 

tN.  g.  and  n.  sp.:— 1.  LabraxnebuLifer  (\Ai),  %Labrax  elcUhratuM  (M3),  a  ITeterogtichim  (u.  g  ) 
rottratuM  (143),  4.  Sphyreena argtatea  (li4) ,  5.  CottopH8 parvus  i\U),  CScorpcenictith-iii  late- 
ra<i«(145),  9.  i8eorp<pnapu//aea  (145),  II.  SebeutesroMOceut  (146),  12.  &ba«te«/atfcia(tM(14U),15. 
Oatterogteut  pUbeitu  (147),  16.  Oatteroiteus  inoptHatus  (147),  17.  ^ii;6rina  undtitofa  (Ut*),  18. 
Glypkuodon  rubieuMidut  (148).  19. 2l«lon«  exiZu  (149),  20.  BUnuius  gentilis  (149),  21.  GunneUun 
ornalHs  (149),  dl  Apodiehtkyg  (o.  g.)/actdia  (150),  23.  Apodichthyt  vUlaeeui  (l.'iO),  24.  Anar- 
rAteft(M/tfIi«  (150),  26.  ^«iM  fnodecfiM  (151).  29.  Emhiotocalineata  (L51),  30.  Embiotoca  Cm- 
cury»(151).  32.  HoU^otMM  Troabridyii  (15-2),  33.  IloUomhit  megaiops  (15.'),  31.  Phantrodon 
/n.g.)  fureabu  (153),  36.  Pogon.ehthyg  argyrsiosus  (13;)),  37.  iVnduii/«  parvipinnis  (154),  42. 
£iign»iiZi«<ieiiealt««imii«(l54>,  43.  iLryeulina /^r^fiv^a  (150),  44.  PfeuronecfM  9nacu2o«iM  ( 155), 
48.  l.«]Hido9CM(er  rertcvlotftf  (155).,  49.  Sjfngnathu*  brevinutris  <15C),  50.  Syngnatkwi  Upto- 
r4yne&«u<l56).] 

^  Descriptkins  of  two  species  of  fish,  believed  to  be  new.  Sept.  4,  1854.  By 
Wm.  O.  Ayres.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  3-4, 1854 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  3-4, 
1873. 

IK.  tp.  Labraa  pnUher,  HsmUripterut  marmoroHu.] 

t  Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  Sebastes.    Sept.  11,  1854.    By  VTin.  O. 
Ayrea.    <  Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  I,  pp.  5-6,  1854;  2d  ed.,  pp.  5-0,  1873. 
(N.  sp.  S.  nebtUosuM,  j9.  jNmcuptmt.] 

t  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  fish.  Sept.  18,  1854.  By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea, 
M.  D.    <  Ppoc.  Cal.  AcacL  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  7-8, 1854 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  7-8,  1H73. 

(N.  up.  Stbattes  ruber,  StboMUt  rather  var.  parwu,  Sdxutei  variability  Oenirarehus  macii' 
Umtt.l 

tObservations  on  the  development  of  Anableps  Oronovii,  a  viviparous  lish 
from  Sarinam.  By  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman.  Sept.  20, 1854.  <  Proc.  Boston 
Soc.  Nat.  HisL,  v.  5,  pp.  80-81,  Dec.  1854.* 

*  Remarks  in  relation  to  the  Iffodo  of  Development  of  EmbiotoooidiB.  By 
Charles  Girard.  Sept  20, 1854.  <Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  5,  pp. 
81-^2,  Dec.  18.M. 

*Two  new  fishes,  Morrbaa  califoruica  and  Grystcs  liueatns.  By  Wm.  O. 
Ayrea.  Oct.  2, 1854.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  U-10,  ia'»4 ;  2d  ed., 
pp.  8-10, 1873. 

{N.  sp.  MarrhtM  ml^smiea,  Oryttet  lineatvu.] 


i,  aUo.  Obflerra  tions  en  tb*  development  of  AnaUt  pn  Gronovii  (Cuv.  oud  Val.).  By  JeffriesWynma 
M .  D.    Read  Sept.  80,  U54.    <  Boston  Jooni.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  6,  pp.  4.TJ-443,  pi.  17,  Nov.  1854. 
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J  854 — t  DesoriptioDB  of  a  Dew  species  of  cottoid  h'^hy  and  remarks  on  the  Americau 
AcaDtbocotti.  By  VTm.  O.  Ajres,  M.  D.  Oct.  9, 1854.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad. 
Sci.,  V.  1,  p.  11,  lci54;  2d  ed.,  p.  U,  1^73. 

[N.  »p.  dypeoccUUt  robuttui  (=  AspieoUtu  bi»on Grd).] 

tDescriptioQS  of  two  new  species  of  Utili.  By  VTm.  O.  Ayr«%  M.  D.  Oct. 
23,  1854.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  13-14,  ia'>4 ;  24.  ed.,  pp.  12-13, 
1873. 

[N.  sp.  Brotmiu9  mctrginatus^  Syngnathug  gruteoUneatuB.^ 

New  species  of  CaliforniaD  Fishes,  by  'Williaxn  O.  A3rres,  M.  D.  Nov.  1, 1854. 
<  Proc.  Boston  Sjc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  5,  pp.  94-103,  Dec.  Ici54,  a  jd  l\h.  1855. 

[N.  tp.  StbattM  pauoitpinU  (04),  Sebastes  nebulonis  (96).  Sebatteg  rubtr  (9T),  Sebattet  n^>er 
Tar. panm« (98),  CentrarchugmacuU>t%u  (99).  Morrhtut  cati/orwiea  (inO),  Laorutpuiehtr (lOl),] 

*  Descriptions  of  the  Sturgeons  [Acipenser]  found  in  our  [Calif oruiau]  waters. 
By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.  Nov.  27, 1854.  <^  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sei.,  v.  1,  p. 
15,  Dec.  1854 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  14-15   1873. 

[N.  ap.  A.  aeuMrvatm,  A.  medirottrui,  A.  braehyrhynehiu.} 

Characteristics  of  some  Cartilaginous  Fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  Am- 
erica. By  Charles  Qirard.  Nov.  28,  1854.  <^  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
V.  7,  pp.  196-197,  1854. 

[N.  sp.:— 1.  Oeitraeimi/raneiiH  (196).  S.  Triaki»  temifatdahtm  (196),  3w  Spinas {Aeanthiat) 
SueUeyi  (196),  5.  Baja  binoculata  (i9ii)  ] 

Abstract  of  a  Report  to  Lieut.  Jan.  M.  Gilliss,  U.  S.N.,  upon  the  Fishes  col- 
lected during  the  U.  S.  N.  Abtrouoniical  Expedition  to  Cbili.     By  Charles 
Oirard.    Nov.  28, 1854.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nal.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  7,  pp.  197-199,1854. 
[Grenoa  Atherinopsit  noticed,  and  the  MeleUa  earulea  of  Aug.  29,  1834,  v.  7,  p.  138,  rede* 
scribed  at  a  new  speciefl,  nnder  Uie  nanij  Aloia  mudcx. ) 

t  Descriptions  of  two  new  npeces  of  tish.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Dec.  4, 
1854.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  17-18,  1854 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  16-17, 1873. 
[N.  sp.  (hmenu  dongahu,  Mmttdun/diti  ] 

tDesoriptions  of  two  new  siecies  of  Cyprmoid'.  By  "Wm.  O.  Ayres^  M.  D. 
Dec.  11, 1854.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  18-19, 1H54 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  17-18, 
1873. 

(N*.  sp.  OatotUnnut  oeci^eiUaliB,  Gila  grandiM.] 

*'  Descriptions  of  two  new  Cyprinoid  fish.    By  TVim.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Dec.  18, 
1854.     <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  20-21, 1854;  2d  ed.,  pp.  19-'i0, 1873. 
(N.  sp.  Lavinia  gibbosa,  L.  eompressa.  ] 

•Description  of  a  new  Cyprino  d  fish.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Dec.  ^», 
1854.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  21-22, 1854  ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  20-21,  1873. 
[N.  ep.  Cfila  tnierotepidota.] 

A  list  of  the  Fishes  collected  in  California,  by  Mr.  E.  Samuels,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  new  species.  By  Charles  GHrard,  M.  D.  [1854.]  <^  Boston 
Journ.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  6,  pp.  533-544,  pL  24-26,  1857. 

i§55~Synopsis  of  the  Ichthyological  Fauna  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  North  America, 
chiefly  from  the  collections  made  by  the  U.  S.  Exp.  Exped.  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  C.  Wilkes,  with  recent  additions  and  comjiaris  ns  with  east- 
ern types.  By  IfOnis  Agasslz.  <  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  and  Arts,  v.  19,  pp.  7 1-99, 
Jan.,  1855 ;  v.  19,  pp.  215-231.  March,  1855. 

[N.  g.  and  n.  sp.  Catostomtu  occidentaUt  (94),  Aerockeihu  (n.  g.,  96)  alutaecus  (99),  Ptych^ 
ch«Uu9  (n.  g.,  287),  PtydiocheQu*  gracilis  (239),  I*1ychocheiln$  mmjor  (S29),  Ifylocheilu*  (n.  g. 
3S9)  lateralis  231).] 
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l§45—*Oo  two  speot'es  of  Lipari^.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.    Jan.  8, 1855.    <  Pf06 
€a1.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  23-24,  Feb.  1,  1855;  2d  ed.,  pp.  21-23,  1873. 

I  Description  of  a  new  geuus  (Leptogan*  Him)  and  two  new  species  of  tiahes. 
By  Wm.  O.  Ayrai^  M.  D.    Jan.  22, 1H55.    <  Pioc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp. 

25-27,  1855;  2d  ed.,pp.  24-25,  1873. 
[&r.  8|i.  Leimtomut  lineatut^  LeptoguneQui  ffraeiUi.] 

tDeecriptiou  of  a  Lamprey,  from  the  vicinity  of  Ban  Francit»co.  By  VTm.  O. 
Ayrei^  M.  D.  Feb.  5,  1855.  <Proc.  CaL  Acad.  Soi.,  y.  .1,  p.  '2S,  Feb.  ID, 
1855;  2iled.,p.  27,  1873. 

*Bemark8  on  the  fntal  Zygtena  (Hammer-beaded  Shark ^.  By  JelEriea  Wy- 
man.  Feb.  21,  1855.  •<^  Proc  Boston  Soa  Nat,  Hist.,  v.  5,  p.  157,  Marcli, 
1855. 

•  • 

t  Oesoriptioa  of  a  new  generic  type  aotong  fishes.    Hy  Wm.  O.  Ayrea^  M. 
D.    FeU.  261,  1855.    <  Proc.  CaL  Acad-  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  31-32,  1855;  2d  ed.,  pp. 
.W-31,  1873. 
(K.  tp.  Anmrrkiehaijfs  oeeUmtui.} 

r Description  of  a  new  species  of  Catastomns.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayreo^  M.  D. 
March  5, 1855.    <  Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  32-33, 1855;  2d  ed.,  pp.  31- 
32.  1873. 
tN.  «9.  Omtottemiu  lakiahu.] 

'Description  of  a  new  ichthyic  type.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    March  12, 
1855.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  3:3-35,  1855 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  32-34,  1873. 
(N.  g.  and  II.  sp.  Mphpkarmdon  (n.  g)  ro^tutuM.] 

*  Description  of  a  new  Trout.  By  W.  P.  Oibbonm.  March  19, 1855.  <  Proc 
Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  36-37,  1855;  2d  ed..  pp.  35-36, 1573. 

*0u  spediaens  of  Gasterosteus  plebeins,  Gir.,  brought  from  San  Jos^  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Douglas.  By  *Wm.  O.  Ayres^  M.  D.  April  2,  1555.  <  Proc  Cal. 
Acad.  ScL,  v.  1,  p.  40, 1855;  2d  ed.,  p.  39,  1873. 

I  Description  of  a  new  Platessa,  and  remarks  on  the  Flatfish  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco markets.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.    April  2,  1855.    <  Proc  CaL 
Acad.  ScL,  v.  1,  pp.  39^40,  1855;  2d  ed«,  pp.  39-40,  1873. 
IX.  ap.  Fla»e$$akUineata.l 

I  Description  of  a  new  Salmo  and  a  new  Petromyzon.    By  VTm.  O.  Ayrea. 
April  16,  18:»5.    <  Proc  CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  43-45,  1855;  2d  ed.,  pp. 
42-44,  1873. 
(N.  sp.  8alu%0  rivtdarU,  Petrompitn  eUimtut.] 

Notice  upon  the  Viviparous  Fishes  inhabiting  the  Pacific  ooaet  of  North  Amer« 
ica,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  species  observed.  By  Charles  Girard. 
April  24,  1855.     <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  7,  pp.  318-:^23,  1-55. 

(N.  %.  and  n.  tp. :— .1.  JSmbiotoea  Wekbi  (.190).  5  Embiotocacmata (32i ),  6.  Embioioeapenpioa- 
Mif  (3ilK  7.  DaimaUcktMys  (u.  g.)  vae<a  (3S1),  9.  Abeonain.  g.)  Trowbridgii  (3-.S),  11.  Ennieh- 
tk^s  (n.^.,  JH),  EnnidUhjft  imgaUtps  (32J),  12.  Enniehthyt  Heermanmi  (J33).] 

(TnuM?ated  into  Gfrnan  by  Dr.  Trotchel  as  follows:—] 
Ueber  die  lebendig  gebiirendeu  Fische  an  der  Westkilste  von  Nordamenka. 
Von  Charles  Oirard.  (Proceedings  of  the  Acarlemy  of  nat.  so.  of  Phila- 
delphia April  1855.)  Uebersetzt  voin  HerauHgeber  [Prof.  Dr.  Troechcl]. 
<Archiv  fiir  Naturgeschicfate,  21.  ^hrg  ,  B.  1,  pp.  342-354  [numb.  344], 
1855. 
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1 8tl«(—t  Description  of  a  Gasterostons  believed  to  be  Dew.  and  on  the  American  spe- 
cies of  the  genas.  By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea.  April  30,  1855.  <^Proc.  Cal.  Acad. 
Sci.,  V.  1,  pp.  47-4rt,  1855 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  4(M7,  1873. 

fN.  sp.  Qcuterotteua  terratui ;  name  Oatttrottnu  ddoayi  proposed  for  QagterotUui  hiaeu- 
leatuM  DeEay.] 

t  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Apodicbtbys.  By  William  O.  A jrea,  M.  D. 
May  21,  1855.  <  Proo.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  55-5(),  1855 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  54- 
55,  1873. 

[N^.  sp.  Apodi^thyt  tireiceng.] 

t  Description  of  a  new  generic  type  of  Blennoids.  By  ^Villiam  O.  Ayres,  M.  D 
June  4,  1855.  <[  Proc.  Cul.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  58-59,  1855 ;  2d  cd.,  pp.  5t^59, 
187:i. 

[N.  sp  Csb^iehthyt  crittagaUi,] 

t  Description  of  a  new  Carangoid  fish.    By  'William  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Jnly 
2,  1855.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  62-63, 1865 ;  2d  ed.,  p.  64,  1873. 
[N.  sp.  Oaranx  tymmetricuM.] 

t  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Whiting.  By  VTilliam.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D. 
July  16,  1855.  <Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  p.  64,  lc!55;  2d  ed.,  pp.  65-66, 
1873. 

[N.  Ap.  MerlanguM  produetu».\ 

*  Description  of  a  fi.ih,  representing  a  type  entirely  new  to  our  waters.  By 
WnL  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.  Aug.  6, 1855.  <^  Proc.  Cai.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  66-67, 
1855;  2ded.,  p.  69,  1873. 

[N.  sp.  Baurai  luciocQii.] 

*  Description  of  a  now  species  of  Cramp  fish.    By  William  O.  Ayre%  M.  D. 

Sept.  10,  1855.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1 ,  pp.  70-71, 1855 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  74-75, 
1873. 

[N.  sp  T\>rpedo  cdlifomiai,'\ 

tOn  a  viviparous  fish  from  Japan.  By  I«ouia  Agaasis.  Sept.  11,  1855. 
<^Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  v.  3,  p.  204,  1855. 

''A  Flying  Fish,  Exoocslus  fasciatus  Le  Sueur,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  30^ 
06'  N.,long.  1130  02'W.  [Gulfof  California],  presented  by  Dr.  Lanazweert." 
Sept.  24, 1855.    <  Proo.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  7 1-73,  1855. 

t  Description  of  a  Shark  of  new  generic  type.  By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D. 
Oct.  8,  1855.  <Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  72-73,  1855;  2d  ed.,  pp. 
76-77,  1873. 

[N.  sp.  Notorhynehtu  maeukUtu.] 

*  Remarks  concerning  a  collection  of  fishes  made  by  Lieot.  W.  P.  Trowbridge 

at  or  near  Cape  Flattery,  W.  T.     By  Win.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.     Oct.  22,  1855. 
<  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  p.  74,  1855;  2d  ed.,  p.  79,  1673. 

[10  species  ennmerated.] 

t  On  a  supposed  new  genos  of  Cottoids.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Dec.  24, 
1855.    <  Proc.  CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  75-77,  1855 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  Hl-82,  1873. 
fN.  sp.  OcUyeOepidotui  fpinMiM,  Scorp^miieMtys  t«Urali»  Grd.  =  CalyeiUpidotit9  UUeraluu, 
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1 856— Contributions  to  the  Ichthyology  of  the  Western  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
from  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Smithsooian  Institution.  By  Charles 
Oirard,  M.  D.  June  S4,  1856.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Fhila.,  v.  8,  pp. 
131-137,  1855. 

[N.  g.  «od  n.  tp.  Paralabrax  (n.  g.,  131),  Homalopomtu  (n.  •;.)  Troiobridgii  (133),  Otigo- 
09UU8  (D.£.,  132)  maevUonu  (133),  LeiocoUut  (d.  g.)  htrundo  (133),  Artedwcg  (u.  g.,  134).  Arte- 
diui  nototpUotus  (134).  S^bastea  melanops  (135),  Oplopoma  (n.  g.)  pantherina  (133),  GaMte- 
rotteuM  intermediui  (135).  Oeuteroateut  pugtiti  (135).  GoMim  Kcwberryi  (l^G),  Z.>A6totcca  arr;;/- 
rMoma(136),  Cors^KmiM  WiUiamsoni  (136),  Platiehthyg  umbrosus  (136),  Pleunnichthy»  guttu- 
lahu  (137),  iiinnu>dytMper«onafia  (137),  i2Ai/u>ptera  vetpertil  o  (137).] 

Researches  upon  the  Cyprinoids  inhabiting  the  fresh  water  Fishes  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  Hpecimens  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  By  Charl^Girard,  M.  D.  Sept. 
30, 1856.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  8.  pp.  lePciS,  1856. 

[N.  g.  and  d.  sp.  Mylochtihia  fratereulus  (1C9),  Catotftomtu  (Acomtw,  n.  n.  g.)  geiicrojitut 
(174),  OatottomuM  maerocheiltu  (175).  Oatontomtu  bemardini  (175).  Algamea  (o. ;;.),  Algatf 
$ta  bieolor  (183),  Algamea  obega  (183),  Algaruea /oTmotia  (183),  Lavinia  harengus  (1^4), 
Argyreu*  nubilut  (186),  ArgyreuM  otculua  (18G),  Argyreus  noidbilut  (18G).  Agonia  (d.  g),  Agouia 
ekrywgtuter  (187),  Agoria  metaUiea  (187).  Jf«da  (n.  g.)  fulgida  (192),  7?tcAar(f<rcmu«  (u.  g.) 
(oteiKOif  (902),  7iaroi9a  (n.  g.)  eofritw  (304).  Tigoma  (a.  g.).  Tigotna  bieolor  ('J06),  Tigoina  ptir- 
purea  (206),  Tigoma  intermedia  (206),  Tigoma  obesa  (206),  TVyoTna  Huniboldti  ('«0C),  Tigoma 
UtmUa  (*206),  I^^j^oma  gnuUU  (206),  IV^ma  n^encevu  (207),  IV^rov.a  cra««a  (207),  Cftconda 
(D.g.),  Oheonda  Oooperi  (207),  CA«>nda  ecerufea  (207),  Siboma  (o.  g.)  atraria  (208),  Ptychocliei' 
Uu  rapaz  (200),  PtyeftocA«i{u«  ludta  (209),  PtyehoeheiluM  vorax  (209).  1 

Notic :  upon  tbe  Species  of  the  Genus  Salmo  of  authors,  observed  chiefly  in 
Oregon  and  California.  By  Charles  Girard,  M.  D.  Oct.  28,  1856.  <^  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  8,  pp.  217-*220,  1856. 

[X.  sp.  Salnu)  speetabilis  {"21^),  Fario  aurora  (218),  Fario  argyreiut  (21b'),  Fario  ktellaUt^ 
(S19),  Saiar  Lewiti  (219),  Solar  tfirginalis  (230).  1 

33d  Congress,  |  2d  Session.  I  House  of  Representatives,  i  Ex.  Doc.  |  No.  97.  |  =  | 
Narrative  |  of  |  the  Ex(,edition  of  an  American  Squadron  |  to  |  tbe  China 
Seas  and  Japan,  |  performed  in  tbe*  years  1852,  1853.  and  lb54,  |  under  the 
command  of  |  Commodore  M.C.Perry,  United  States  Navy,  |  by  |  order  of  tho 
Government  of  the  United  States.  |  —  |  Volume  II.  "With  illustrations.  |  — 
I  Washington:  |  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  printer.  |  185(>.  [4°,  4  p.  1.,  414  pp. ; 
[Treaty,]  2  p.  1.,  14  pp.;  [Index,]  iii-xi  pp.,  1  1.] 

Notes  on  some  figures  of  Japanese  Fish,  taken  from  recent  specimens  by 
the  artists  of  tho  U.  S.  Japan  Expedition.  By  James  Carson  Bre- 
voort.    (pp.  253-256,  pi.  iii-xii.) 

(Contains  notice  of  Ditrema  and  first  notico  of  the  recognition  of  tho  nfiioiiy  between 
the  Embiotocoids  of  California  and  the  Japanese  genus.l 

33d  Congri'ss,  2d  Session.  \  Senate,  i  Ex.  Doc.  No.  78.  |  =:  |  Reports  |  of  |  Explo- 
rations and  Surveys,  I  to  I  ascertaiu  the  most  practicable  and  economical  route 
for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacilic  Ocean  |  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  |  in  1853-4,  |  according  to  actsof  Con- 
gress of  March  3, 1853,  May  31, 1854,  and  August  5, 1854.  I  —  I  Volume  V.  |  —  | 
Washington :  |  Beverley  Tucker,  Priuter.  |  1856. 
Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  Rivrr 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =:  \  Routes  in  Culiforniu,tocon - 
nect  with  tbe  routes  near  the  thirty-filth  and  thirty-second  |  parallels, 
explored  by  Lieut.  R.  S.  Williamson,  Corps  Topographical  Engineers,  in 
1853.  I  —  I  Geological  report,  |  by  |  William  P.  Blake,  |  Geologist  and 
Mineralogist  of  the  Expedition.  |  [With  appendix.]  |  —  |  Washington, 
D.  C.  I  1857.  = 
Appendix. — Article  I.   Notice  of  the  fossil  fishes. — By  Professor  Louis 
AgasslB.— (pp.  313-316,  and  1  plate  (<*  Fossils  plate  1'')  ) 
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1§56— 3'Jd  CoDgress,  |  2il  Session.  |  SeDate.  [  Ex.  Doc.  |  No.  78.  =■  lieports  |  of  |  Explo- 
rations and  Surveys.  I  to  I  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  cconomicalroate 
for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  MissiHsippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  |  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  |  1853-4|  |  according  to  acts^of  Con- 
gress of  March  3,  1853,  May  31,  1854,  and  August  5,  1854.  |  —  |  Volume 
IV.  I  —  I  Washington :  |  Beverley  Tucker,  Printer.  |  18o6. 
Explorations  and  surveys  for  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Route  near  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel,  explored  by  Lieut.  A.  W.  Whipple,  Topographical  |  Engineers, 
in  1853  and  1854.  |  —  |  Report  on  the  zoology  of  the  expedition.  |  —  | 
Washington,  D.  C.  |  1856.  =L17  pp.,  1 1.] 
No.  l^Field  notes  and  explanations. — By  C.  B.  R.  Kennerlj,  M.  D., 
Pbflician  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition. — ;>p.  5-17. 

I.85Y — ^The  Northwest  Coast ;  or,  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Washington  Territory. 
By  James  Q.  Si^an.  [Figure  of  terr.  seal.]  With  numerous  illustrations. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Fiaukliu  Square.  1857.  [12^, 
435  pp.  (incl.  26  tigs,  and  pi.),  frontispiece,  1  map.] 

[Popular  Dotioes  of  flHhes— espeoialiy  SiUiuoD  and  flahing  for  •a^mon— are  given  in  chap- 
tora  3,  7, 9,  and  14.] 

*  Account  of  some  observations  on  the  development  of  Anableps  Gronovii,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Enibiotocas  of  California.  By  Jefiriea  Wyxnan. 
Nov.  18,  1857.    <.Proc.  Boston  S  c.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  6,  p.  294,  Jan.  1858. 

Notice  upon  now  Genera  and  new  Species  of  Marine  and  Fresh-water  Fishes 
frf>m  Western  North  America.  By  Charles  Oirard,  M.  D.  Nov.  24,  1857. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila.,  v.  9,  pp.  200-202,  Nov.  1857. 

[N.g.  iu.d  n.  sp.  Chiropns  (q.  g.,  201),  OUgoeottm  analu  (-201),  (HigocoUvu  gMn4>«pt  {^1), 
Zanwlepit  (o.  g.)  laHpinnit  (;i02),  BUptias  oculo/aseiatua  (iOi).] 

33dCongn8S,  |  2d  Session.  |  Senate.  |  Ex.  Doc.  |  No.  78.  |  =  |  Reports  |  of  |  Ex- 
plorations and  Surveys,  |  to  |  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  economical 
route  fur  a  railroad  |  from  ihe  |  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  | 
Made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  |  1854-5,  |  according  to 
Acts  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1853,  May  31, 1854,  and  August  5,  1854.  |  —  | 
Volume  VI.  |  —  |  Washington :  |  Beverley  Tucker,  Printer.  |  1857. 
Exploiatious  and  Surveys  for  a  Railroad  Route  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Routes  in  California  and 
Oregon  explored  by  Lieut.  R.  S.  WiUiatoson,  Corps  of  Topographical  | 
Eugiueer<4,  and  Lieut.  Henry  L.  Abbo*,  Corps  of  Topographical  Engin- 
eer**,  iu  1855.  |  —  |  Zoological  Report. —  |  Washington,  D.  C.  |  1857.  |  = 
No.  1.    Report   upon   Fishes  collected  on  the  Survey. — By  Charles 
Qirard,  M.  D.— pp.  9-34,  with  plates  xxii  a,  xxii  (,  xxv  a,  xxv  5,  xl 
a,  xlvi,  Ixii,  lx\i,  Ixviii,  Ixx,  Ixxiv. 

Report  on  the  fauna  and  medical  topography  of  Washington  Territory.  By 
Gtoo.  Sackley,  M.  D.  May,  1857.  <  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  v.  10,  pp.  181- 
217, 1857. 

IFishea  notiool  at  pp.  903-203.) 

1858 — Description  of  several  new  species  of  Salmonidie  from  the  north-west  coast 
of  America.  By  George  Buckley,  M.  D.  Read  December  G,  1858.  <[  Ann. 
Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  v.  7,  pp.  1-10, 1862. 

[N.  sp.  Salmo  Oibbtii  (1),  Saltno  truncatui  (3),  Salmo  gibber  (6),  Salmo  eonjtuenHu  (8), 
Salmo  eanii  (9).] 

Ichthyological  Notices,  by  Chas.  Glrard,  M.  D.  Dec.  28, 1858.  <  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  vol.  10,  pp.  223-225,  Dec.  1858. 

[§  1-4,  n.  tp.  "  Fario  Newberrii,  or  else  Salmo  Newberrii  '  (2*2r.).] 
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!§$§— DeukiviirdigkeiteD  eiDer  Reiso  nacb  dem  ras^iscbcD  Amcriku,  iiacli  Mikro- 
uesien  and  darcb  Kaiutscbatka.  Yon  F.  H.  v.  Kittlits. — ErBtcr  Bund 
[— Zweiter  Baud]. — Gotba.  Verlag  von  Justus  Perthes.  1858.  [»;^,  vol.i, 
xvi,  383  pp.,  2  pi. ;  vol.  ii,  2  p.  I.,  463  pp.,  2  pi.] 

19S9— 33d  CoDgress,  |  2d  Session.  |  Senate,  i  Ex.  Doc.  |  No.  78.  j  =  |  Reports  |  of  |  Ex- 
plorations and  Surveys,  |  to  |  asct^rtain  tbc  most  practicable  and  economical 
route  for  a  railroad  |  from  tbe  |  Mississippi  River  to  tbc  Pacific  Ocean.  | 
Made  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  in  |  18C-3-6,  |  according  to 
Acts  of  Congress  of  Marcb  3,  1853,  May  31,  1H54,  and  August  5,1854.  |  —  | 
Volume  X.  I  —  |  Washington  :  I  Beverley  Tucker,  Printer.  |  1859. 
Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  railroad  route  f rom  ibo  Mississippi  River 
to  tbe  Pacitio  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Fiftes:  by  Charles  Qi- 


rard,  M.  D.  |  —  |  Wasbington,  D.  C.  |  1858.*  =  [xiv.  400  pp.,  witb  plates 
vii-viii,  xiii-xiv,  xvii,  xviii,  xxii  c,  xxv<,  xxix,  xxx,  xxxiv,  xxxvii, 
xl,  xli,  xlviii,ltii,  lix,  Ixi,  Ixiv,  Ixv,  Ixxi.] 

[K.  g.  and  n.  ap.  (Hiffoeottut  globieepn  (.'$8),  Kautichthya  (d.  g.,  7<l),  Amblodon  tatumus  (0^), 
Pelamya  Unedata  (10G),  Trachurtu  boop*  (106),  Ephippua  zonatus  (1 10),  Xeodinw  (:i  y..  1 14). 
NioeUnuM  Blanehardi  (114),  Xiphidion  (n.R.,  119),  Xiphidion  wueontm  (119),  Ophidian  'fay- 
loTX  (138),  ParalicJithiti  (o.  g.,  140),  Tigoma  egrejia  (•J91).  Thalcichthys  (n.  p.,  3io),  ThcUichthys 
Stevfntii  (3t23).  E  graulis  nat.us  (335),  Enfpraulit  eon pre^gtu  (330),  Tctraodon  politutt  (340), 
Hippoeamputinjeas  (3i2),  Syngnathut  Abboti  (3tG),  Syngnathus  arundinacetis  (2AG),  Raja 
Oooperi  (37*2),  Petroinyzon  licidui  (379),  Pectomyzon  cuttori  (3F0),  Ainmocoetcs  eibariug  (383). t 

As  this  report  briaga  ap  our  kuowledge  of  tho  fltib  fauDu  of  the  Pacific  coaat  slope  of 
tbe  UiiitGd  States  to  tho  time  of  its  p  iblicatiOi),  and  niu  ks  a  .  epoch  in  the  ichthvogmpby 
of  tbe  region  in  qucsiior,  tho  species  described  are  bireiii below  eniimt  rated  Of  tbo 
soTeral  oolnmni*,  (1)  the  first  contains  the  family  name,  (2)  tho  ar  cond  tbe  generic,  (3)  the 
third  tbe  specific,  and  (4)  tho  right  hand  one,  the  pago  where  tbe  species  are  daacribed :— 

Order  I.— ACANTHOPTERT. 


Peroida 

Ambloplitea 

intermptaa 

10 

Paralabraz 

nebniifer 

33 

olathmtns 

34 

Trachinids 

neteroatichaa 

rostratus 

36 

Spbynenida 

Sphynena 

argentea 

3& 

HetemlepididiB 

Cfairopais 

constellatus 

4-2 

pictas 

43 

gnttatns 

44 

• 

nebnlosus 

45 

Oploporoa 

pantberinri 

46 

Opbiodon 

elongatus 

48 

Cottida 

Cottopsls 

asper 

51 

gnlosns 

U 

parvus 

i4 

Oligooottas 

maculosus 

5G 

aualis 

57    . 

globloeps 

as 

Leptocottna 

armatus 

00 

Leiocnttna 

himodo 

62 

Scorpieoicbtbya 

marmoratns 

€4 

Aspicottas 

bison 

CO 

Hemilepidotua 

spinosuA 

68 

Arledina 

laterals 

70 

*  (yeoeral  Report  npon  the  Zoology  of  the  several  Pacific  Railroad  Routes.    Part  lY. 
t  Di&nda  ffrigea  (-230),  "from  twnnty  miles  wostof  Chcotaw  agency",  id  tbe  only  other  now  i^iwoira 
detieribtid. 
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Order  I.— ACANTHOPTEBI-Continaed. 


Cottide 

Artedias 

Dotoapilotua 

71 

ZaDiolvpiii 

latipinnia 

73 

Nanticbthys 

ocnlo-faaciataa 

75 

SoorpaeniilsB 

Scorpsena 

gottaU 

77 

Sebaatea 

rosacoua 

76 

faaciatua 

79 

aariculatoa 

80 

mclanopa 

81 

paucispinia 

83 

OaaterMteidA 

Gaateroatena 

plebeioa 

8« 

aerrataa 

88 

1¥ 

intermodiua 

89 

inopinatua 

90 

microcepbaluii 

91 

pagetti 

93 

WUHamaonU 

93 

SoiiBiilde 

AmblodoD 

aaturuua 

98 

LeioatODiua 

lineatiia 

99 

Umbrina 

andulatA 

101 

AtberiuidflD 

Atberinopaia 

califorDienaia 

103 

Scombridffi 

Scomber 

diego 

105 

Pelamys 

lineolata 

106 

Tracbarna 

aymmetricoa 

107 

boopa 

108 

SqaamipeDDeR 

Epbippos 

zoDataa 

110 

BIonnidflB 

BleDDiua 

gentilia 

113 

Neoolinaa 

Blancbardi 

114 

GaDDelloa 

oroatna 

Uti 

Apodicbtbya 

flavidoa 

117 

vireacena 

118 

XipbidioD 

mnooeaa 

119 

Cebidichthya 

violacetia 

Vil 

LampeDua 

angoiUaria 

123 

Anarrbicbtbya 

felia 

185 

Gobide 

Gobloa 

lepidua 

127 

Newberri 

128 

Cyclop  teridsD  ' 

Lepadogaater 

nieaodricua 

130 

• 

Cyclogaater 

palcbellaa 

132 

B.ttracbidaD 

Poricbtbya 

DoUtua 

134 

Order  II.-ANAC  ANTHINI. 

Sabordor  I.— Apodks. 

Ophididic 

Opbidion 

Taylori 

138 

Aminodytea 

pordonatus 

139 

Sabi)>t]er  II.— Thouacici. 

Oadidfp 

Broamioa 

marginatua 

141 

Merlangua 

product  ua 

141 

Morrbua 

proxiiiia 

142 

Homolopomaa 

Trowbridgii 

144 

Pleuronectlde 

Plateaaa 

bilioeata 

146 

Paralichtbys 

niaculoaua 

147 

Pbiticbtbya 

ragoHua 

148 

umbroeaa 

149 

Pleuronicbtbya 

coBDoaoa 

151 

guttulatua 

152 

Pacopbrya 

votalaa 

153 

PaetUobtbya 

melanoatictua 

154 

aordidoa 

155 

29 


Order  UI.— PHARYNGOGNATHI. 

Suborder  I.~MALACX)FTKKTon. 
Soombereaooide      Belono  exilis 

Saborder  11.— AC4\TnoPTERTon. 


158 


PomaooDtridiB         Glyphiaodoa 

mbicondus 

161 

Lab  idiB                   Labras 

palcber 

163 

Juliii 

modeetas 

16^ 

SmbiotocoidiB          Smbiotooa 

Jacksoni 

ICO 

CaMidii 

171 

Webbi 

ITS 

lineau 

174 

oroata 

176 

penipicabiliH 

178 

argyroeoma 

lao 

Dftmallcbthys 

vacca 

183 

Pbanerodon 

faroatos 

184 

Abeona 

Trowbridgil 

186 

Bbaoocbilos 

toxotes 

188 

Hyaterooarpas 

Traakii 

190 

HolcoDotas 

rbodoteras 

193 

EimicthYS 

megalopn 

197 

Heermanni 

199 

Ampbistiobos 

arsenteus 

901 

aimiUs 

903 

Order  IV.~PHYSOSTOMI  or  MALACOPTBRi. 
Saborder  II.— Abdoionalbs. 
OTpriuids  Tribe  qf  Oyprini. 


Mylocbeflaa 

oaarimis 

913 

lateralia 

914 

fratercnlas 

915 

MylopbarodoD 

oooocepbalos 

916 

robastns 

916 

Tribe  €f  Catoetomi. 

Aoomns 

generoaoa 

991 

Catoetomaa 

oocidentalia 

994 

labiatua 

994 

maoroobelloa 

9-25 

Tribe  of  Ohondrottomi. 

Ortbodon 

mlorolepidotus 

937 

Algansea 

bioolor 

938 

obeea 

939 

fomiosa 

239 

LavinU 

exillcaoda 

241 

barengas 

943 

Tribe  qf  Pogonit^tkL  ^ 

dnlois 

943 

nabilus 

944 

Fogoniobtbys 

ioequilobua 

945 

symmetrioiia 

946 

argyreioaos 

340 

oommnnia 

947 

30 


OrdarlY.— PBTSOSTOUI  or  MALACOPTERI-ConUnoad. 


Cyi»riaidJe 

TtOhi  qf  Atbumi. 

Cyprinella 

GaDDiaoni 

287 

lagabria 

371 

ladiboDda 

271 

RiohardMoiiM 

balteatua , 

S78 

lateralis 

979 

Laxilud 

occidentalis 

S80 

GiU 

robaata 

•iS>6 

elegana 

986 

gracilia 

987 

Tigoma 

oooformia 

989 

bioolor 

989 

obeaa 

990 

bnmboldti 

991 

egregia 

991 

• 

lineata 

999 

gracilia 

293 

oraaaa 

293 

CliioDda 

Cooperi 

994 

coBnilea 

295 

Siboma 

craaaicaada 

296 

atraria 

297 

Ptycbocbeilos 

orcgoDenaia 

298 

graudia 

299 

• 

mpax 

300 

vorax 

301 

Cyprimodontidv 

Fundulas 

parvipinnia 

303 

SalmonldfB 

Salmo 

Scoaleri 

305 

qnioDat 

306 

apectubilia 

■■It 

Fario             • 

aurora 

304 

tanppitcb 

310 

argyreua 

313 

Gairdneri 

313 

CUrkii 

314 

atellataa 

316 

Balar 

▼irginalia 

390 

iridaa 

321 

Otmerus 

pretioaaa 

324 

Thaleicbtbya 

SteTenai 

325 

CoregODOs 

Wlllfamaoui 

396 

SoopeUdv 

Laarua  (Laaridt) 

Inciocopa 

323 

ClnpoldB 

Clapea 

mimbilia 

329 

Heletta 

coBrolea 

330 

Siif^raalis 

mordax 

334 

nanaa 

335 

delicatiaairnna 

335 

oompreaaaa 

335 

Ortler  V.— PLBCTOGNATHI. 

Bnlistida 

nolistes 
TetraodoQ 

338 
340 

OymnodoDtidie 

politua 

Order  VI.-LOPHOBRANCHII. 

Hippooampidv 

Hlppocampnn 

ingena 

349 

8yognftUiid« 

BTngnatbos 

natifomioDaia 

344 

breviroatria 

345 

leptoibyncboa 

345 

Abboti 

346 

arandinacooa 

346 

31 


Order  VII.-OANOIDBI. 

8tanoiiid« 

Acipenser 

bracbyrbyncfana 

3» 

tranamontanuA 

365 

aculirostrla 

355 

medlroatria 

3S6 

Order  TTIT.— HOLOCKPH  ALT. 

ChimeridiB 

CbimiIrA 

Colliei 

SdO 

Order  IX.-PLAGIOSTOMI. 

Suborder  L- 

-Squall 

Scylliodontidfls 

TriakiB 

aemifaaoiatua 

303 

MoHtelidiB 

Mustelus 

felis 

364 

CeatracioDtidjB 

Ceetraclon 

fhiDoiaci 

365 

NotidanidiD 

HeptAochue 

maculatua 

967 

SpiaaddB 

AoantbiM 

Sucklii 

368 

Suborder  II. 

-RAJiB. 

RhisobatidiB 

Rhinobatius 

productua 

370 

TnrpediDids 

Xarciue 

oaliforoioa 

371 

RaiidA 

Baja 

oooperi 

373 

Uraptera 

binoculata 

373 

Myliobatide 

Rhinoptera 

vespertilio 

375 

Order  X.-DERMOPTERI. 

Suborder  Mabsipobbaucbii  «.  Ctclostoxi. 

Petromyxontidii 

i      Petromyson 

tridentatua 

377 

ciliatuR 

378 

lividus 

3-i0 

plumbena 

380 

aatori 

idO 

AmmocoBtes 

cibarint 

383 

ExploratioDB  and  Sarreys  fqp  a  Railroad  roate  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  tbe  Pacifio  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Ronte  near  the  38: b  and 
39th  parallels,  explored  by  Captain  J.  W.  Gunnison,  and  near  tbe  41st  | 
parallel,  explored  by  Lieutenant  £.  G.  B  ckwith.  |  —  |  Zoological  Re- 
porf.>  I  —  I  Washington,  D.  C.  |  1857.  |  =  |  » The  report  to  which  the  pres- 
ent article  belongs  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II  of  tbe  scries. 
No.  4.    Report  on   Fishes   collected  on    tbe  Survey. — By  Charles 
Oirard,  M.  D. — (pp.  21-27,  with  pi.  xxiii,  xlix,  liv,  Ivi,  Ixxiii,  Ixxv.) 
Explorations  and  surveys  for  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  th«i  Pacific  Ocoan.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Route  near  tbe  thirty- 
fifth  parallel,  explored  by  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Whipple,  Topographical  | 
Engineers,  in  1653  and  1854.  |  —  |  Zoological  Rejiort.  |  — -  |  Washington, 
D.  C.  I  1859.  I  = 
No.  5.  Report  upon  Fishes  collected  on  the  Survey. — By  C.  GMrard, 
M.  D.— pp.  (47-C9,  with  pi.   iii-vi,   ix,   x,  xxi,   xxiv,    xxv,  xxxv, 
xl&,  lii,  Ivii,  Iviii.) 

Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  Railroad  Route  from  tbe  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Routes  in  California,  to 
connect  with  the  routes  near  tbe  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-second  |  parallels, 
explored  by  Lieut.  R.  8.  Williamson,  Corps  of  Top.  Eng.,  in  1853.  |  —  | 
Zoological  Report.  |  —  |  Washington,  D.  C.  i  1859.  = 
No.  4.  Report  on  Fishes  collected  on  the  Survey.— By  Charlea  Qlrard, 
M.  p.— (pp.  63-91,  with  pi.  ii,  xii,  xxii,  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxxi,  xxxvi, 
xxxviii,  xxzix,  xlvii.) 
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1859— On  some  nDuaual  modes  of  geetation  in  Batracbians  and  Fisbes.  By  Jeffries 
'Wjman.  <  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  and  Arts,  (2),  v.  27,  pp.  5-13,  Jan.,  1859 ;  re- 
printed <Can.  Nat.,  v.  5,  pp.  42-49,  1860;  Zoologist,  v.  1«,  pp.  7173-7179, 

I860. 

lobtbyological  Notices.  By  Charles  Girard,  M.  D.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Pbila.,  1859. 

§  5-27,  Feb.  22, 1859,  v.  10,  pp.  X-^  1859. 
i  28-40,  March  29, 1859,  v.  10,  pp.  100-104, 1859. 
i  41-C9,  April  '^6,  ls59,  t.  10,  pp.  113-122, 1859. 
§  60-77,  May  31,  1850,  v.  10,  pp.  157-161, 1859. 

[K  sp.  Neodinus  tatirieua  (§  5,  p.  56),  Myrichthyt  tigrinus  ($  6,  p.  58).] 

t  On  new  fiehes  of  tbe  Californian  coast.  By  Wm  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.  Oct. 
17,  1859.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  25-;]2,  1859. 

[N.  sp.  SilHUtesnigrocinctui,  SAagtet  heltfomcundatut,  Sebastet  dongatu*,  Anoplcpoma  (n.g.) 
merlangiu,  Stereolepit  (n.  g  )  gigtu,  JSquat^na  eaU/omica,  IlippoglogauM  cali/omiciu,  Murcena 
mordax,  Orthagorisctu  anoZw,  JxiUa  temicinctu*.] 

Catalogue  of  tbo  Fisbes  in  tbe  British  Musenm.  By  Albert  Oiinther,  .... 
Volume  first.    London :  printed  by  order  of  tbe  trustees.     lHu9.     [August] 

At  first  only  entitled: — Catalogue  of  tbe  Acantbopterygiun  Fisbes  in  tbo 
coUectiou  of  tbe  Britisb  Museum.  By  Dr.  Albert  Giinther.  Vulunie  first. 
Gasterosteidffi,  Berycidas,  Percid®,  ApbredodcridoB,  Prist ipomatida),  Mullidfls, 
Sparidae.  London:  printed  by  order  of  tbe  Trustees.  I8r'9.  [General  title 
-f  xxxix,  524  pp.— 10«.] 

I860 — Salmon  Fisbery  on  tbe  Sa^ranjento River.  By  C.  A  Kirkpatrlck.  <^Hutcb- 
iugs's  California  Magazine,  v.  4,  pp.  529-5^)4,  June,  1860. 

t  Notes  on  Fisbes  previously  described  in  tbe  Proceedings,  witb  figures  of  Heven. 
By  "Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.  July  2, 1860.  <Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp. 
52-59,  1860. 

[N.  g.  HcAioM  for  Broimiut  marginaltu.] 

Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Gobioldon.  Yon  Franz  Stelndachner.  (Mit  I 
Tafel.)  <[Sitzungsb.  matbem.-natnrw.  Classe  [K.  Akad.  Wisisetiscb.]  vom 
12.  Juli  1860,  xlii.  Band,  No.  23,  Sitzuug  vom  18.  October  1860,  pp.  283-292. 

*  Description  of  new  fisbes.  By  "Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.  Aug.  6, 1860.  <Proc. 
Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  60-64, 1860. 

[N.  tp.  Triehodon  Uneatttt^  Owmerua  thaleiehthyt^  with  fijntres.] 

Catalogue  of  tbe  Fisbes  in  tbe  Britisb  Museum.  By  Albert  Oiinther,  .... 
Volume  second.    London  :  printed  by  order  of  tbe  trustees.    1860.    [Sept.] 

At  first  only  entitled : — Catalogue  of  tbe  Acantbopterygian  Fisbes  in  tbe 
collection  of  tbe  Britisb  Musenm.  By  Dr.  Albert  Oiinther,  ....  Volume 
second.  Sqnamipinnes,  Cirrbitidie,  TriglidsB,  Tracbinid®,  Scitenidss,  Polyue- 
midffi,  SpbyrtBuidsB,  Trichiurida;,  Scombrid»,  Carangidss,  Xipbiidss.  Lon- 
don :  printed  by  order  of  tbe  Trustees.  1860.  [General  title  -f  ^^ii  S48  pp. 
—8*.  6d.]  9 

[Nov.  loc.  NaucraUM  ductor  (374).  Eeheneit  remoia  (378),  Eekeneit  nauerates  (384).  N.  sp. 
Oottui  criniger  (SS2),  Atpidophoroidet  intrmU  (524).] 

Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  ascertain  tbe  most  pract  icable  and 
economical  route  for  a  Railroad  from  tbe  Mississippi  River  to  tbe  Pacific 
Ocean,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  185:)-6,  &c. 
Vol.  X.  Wasbington,  1859.  Fishes ;  by  Cb^iles  Girard,  M.  D.  Wasbiug- 
ton,  D.  C,  1858.  [Review,  by  Theodore  Oill.]  <Am.  Journ.  Sci.  and 
Arts,  2d  series,  vol.  30,  pp.  277-281,  Sept.  1860. 
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IMO— 36th  Cod greAS,  Is*;  BossioD.  |  Senate.  ^  Ej.  Doc.  |  =  |  Reports  |  of  |  Explorations 

and  Surveys  |  to  |  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  econoniical  ronte  for  a 
railroad  |  from  |  the  |  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Made  under 
the  direcrion  of  th«)  Secretary  of  War,  in  1853-5,  according;  to  act  of  Congress 
of  BI<&rch  3, 1853,  May  31,  1854,  and  August  5,  1854.  |  —Volume  XII.  |  Book 
II.  I  Washington :  |  Thomas  H.  Ford,  Printer.    1860. 
Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  Railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Route  near  the  forty- 
seventh  and  forty-n  nth  parallels,  explored  by  1. 1.  Stevens,  |  Governor 
of  Washington  Territory,  in  185:J-'55.    [pp.  0-353,  70  pi.]    Zotilogical 
report.— Washington,  D.  C,  18G0.    [ viii,  (1),  399  pp.,  47  pi.] 
No.  5. — Report  upon  the  fishes  collected  on  the  survey. — By  Dr.  O. 
Snckley,  U.  S.  A.    (pp.  307-368,  with  pi.  i,  xi,  xv,  xvi,  xix,  xx,  xxxri, 
xxxiii,  xlii,  xliii,  xliv,  I,  li,  Iv,  Ix,  Ixiii,  ixvii,  Ixix,  Ixxii,  Ixxv,  viz : 
Chapter  I.  Roport  upon  the  Salmonidie.    pp.  307-349.) 
Chapter  II.    Report  upon  the  Fishes  exclusive  of  the  Salraonidie. 
pp.  350-368. 
{y.  up.  Salmo  Masoni  (345).] 

[This  Tolame  also  appearod  wi  h  tho  following  title-page  and  modifications:—] 

The  Natural  History  of  Washington  Territory,  with  much  relating  to  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oregon  and  California,  between  the  thirty-sixth  and 
forty-ninth  parallels  of  Latitude,  being  those  parts  of  the  final  Reports  oo 
the  Survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Route,  containing  the  Climate 
and  Physical  Geography,  with  full  Catalogues  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plants 
and  Animals  collected  from  1853  to  1857.  By  J.  G.  Cooper,  M.  D.,  and  Dc. 
O.  Sackley,  U.  S.  A.,  Naturalists  to  the  Expedition.  This  edition  contains  a 
new  preface,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  explorations,  a  classified  table  of  con- 
tents, and  the  latest  additions  by  tho  authors.  With  fifty-five  new  plates 
of  scenery,  botany,  and  zoology,  and  an  isothermal  chart  of  the  route. — New 
York:  Bailli^re Brothers, 440 Broadway,  [ete.]  1859.  [4°  xvii,26  +  7*2-f- 
viii,  399  pp.  (  -f  1-4  pp.  betw.  368  and  369),  61  pL,  1  map.] 

tDescripticms  of  the  Califoriiian  AthorinidiB,  with  figures  of  the  species.     By 
Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Oct.  1, 1860.    <  PiOc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  7*- 
77,  1860. 
[N*.  sp.  Atherinopsii  afinit,  Atherinopsit  tenuit,  with  flgores.] 

t  Deacriptions  of  two  new  Scifenoids,  with  figures.    By  "Wm,  O.  Ayres,  M.  D. 
Nov.  5,  1H60.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  77-81, 1860. 

f N.  g.  and  spu  Johniut  nobilis,  Seriphut  (n.  g.)  poliHu.] 

tDescripti  m  of  new  Califomian  fishes,  with  figures.    By  "^m.  O.  Ayres»  M. 
D.    Dec.  3, 1860.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  82-86,  April,  1862. 
[If.  g.  and  sp.  Oamarina  (n.  g.)  nigricans,  Poronottu  Hmittimtu.] 

lt#l— Obeervauons  on  the  genus  Cottus,  and  description    of    two  new  speciee 
(abridged  from  the  forthcoming  report  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson),  by  Theo- 
dore GilL    March  20, 1861.     <  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  8,  pp.  40-42. 
April,  IWl. 
(N.  g.  aad  d.  sp.  Potamoeotiiu  (n.  g.  40),  Potamocc  Uut  punelulattis.] 

Deseriptibn  of  a  new  species  of  the  genus  Tigoma  of  Girard  (abridged  from 
the  forthcoming  report  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson),  by  Theodore  Qlll.    Mardi 
20, 1831.     <  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  8,  p.  42,  April,  1861. 
f K.  sp.  Tigoma  ^uanuUa.] 

BnlL  K.  M.  No.  11 3 
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180t~Note8  OD  the  described  species  of  Holconoti,  foand  on  the  weetem  coast  of 
North  America.  By  Alexander  Agassis.  March  20,  lh)61.  <^  Proc.  Bos- 
ton 8oc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v. 8, pp.  122-134, 1861. 

[The  namber  of  specite  is  redooed  to  IS,  which  are  grouped  under  0  genera.  N.  f. 
Tctniotoea  >  Embioto^i  lateraUt;  n.  sp.  Hyperprotopcn  aneUii, — ^neither  desert  bed.] 

t  Commanication  on  several  new  generic  types  of  fishes,  i.  e.,  Podothecos, 
Hoplopagrus,  and  8tephanolepis.      By  Theodore  GiU.     April  16,  1861. 
<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13J,  pp.  77-78, 1861. 
(N.  g.  and  ap.  Podotheetu  (n.  g.).] 

t  _ 

Revision  of  the  (;euera  of  North  American  Sciseninss.  By  Theodore  Oil! 
April  30, 1861.     <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13],  pp.  79-89, 1861. 

[y.  g.  Rhinotdon  (85)  for  AnModon  tatumtu  Grd.,  Gmyonmnui  (87)  for  Leioitomtu  Knt- 
tUmtAym,] 

On  the  Liostominse.     By  Theodore  GilL    April  30,  1861.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13],  pp.  89-93, 1861. 
[Bemarks  on  Ltia»tomut  Knsatui  (93).] 

SalmonidiB  of  Frazer  River,  British  Columbia.  By  C.  Bren^.  <^  Edinburgh 
New  Phiios.  Joum.,  v.  13,  p.  164,  1861. 

On  the  HaploidonotinsD.  By  Theodore  GilL  May  28, 1861.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila..  [v.  13],  pp.  100-105,  1861. 

[Bemarks  on  Amblodon  nturmu  ( 103).] 

Notices  of  Certain  New  Species  of  North  American  Salmonidse,  chiefly  in  the 
Collection  of  the  N.  W.  Boundary  Commission,  in  charge  of  Archibald 
Campbell,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  R.  Kennerly, 
Naturalist  to  the  Commission.  By  George  Suckley,  M.  D.,  late  Assistant 
SargeoD,  U.  S.  Army.  Read  beforothe  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
June,  1861.    <  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  v.  7,  pp.  306-313,  1862, 

[N.  g.  and  ap.  Salmo  KennsHyi  (307),  Salmo  brenieauda  (n08),  Salmo  Warreni  (306).  SaltM 
Bairdii  (309),  Salmo  Parkei  (309),  OMorhynehus  (n.  r.,  312),  8alit.o  CampbeUi  (313).] 

Notes  on  some  genera  of  fishes  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  By 
Theodore  OilL  July  30, 1861.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13],  pp. 
164-168, 1861. 

[K.  g.  Atraetoperea  (lfi4),  Ankoplitet  (165),  Parepkipptu  (tCo),  Hypiypopt  (1(S5),  Sebattodtt 
(165),  Aeantholebiut  (166),  Pleurogrammut  (166),  OfwnmatopUurua  (166),  Mtgahtothu  (106). 
OlinocoUus  (166),  BlennicoUui  (166),  Anoplagcnui  (167),  BrDsmopkyeit  (168),  Jlyptagonut. 
(167),  ^Parugonui  (167).] 

On  new  types  of  Aulostomatoids,  found  in  Washington  Territory.    By  Theo- 
dore OllL    July  30, 1861.     <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13],  pp.  168-170, 
1861. 
[N.  g.  a2d  sp.  Autorhynekus  (n.  g.,  109)  JIavidui  (109).] 

On  the  genus  Podothecus.  By  Theodore  QUI.  Sept.  24, 1861.  <  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13],  pp.  258-261,  Sept.  1861. 

Description  of  a  new  generic  type  of  Blennoids.  By  Theodore  GUL  Sept. 
24, 1861.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [y.  13],  pp.  261-263,  Sept  1861. 

[N.  g.  andsp.  Anoplarehut  (n.  g.,  961)  pwrpurtte$n9  (909).] 
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IMl— Catalogue  of  the   Fishes  in    the  British   Moseam.     By  Albert  Giintliei 
Volame  third.    LoudoD  :  priDted  by  order  of  the  trustees.    1861.    [Oct.] 

At  first  only  entitled:— Catalogue  of  the  Acanthopterygian  Fishes  iu  the 
Collection  of  the  British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Albert  Giinther.  Volume 
third.  QobiidsB,  Discoboli,  Oxndercidse,  Batrachidse,  Pediculati,  Blenniidse, 
AcanthoclinidiB,  Comephoridse,  Trachypteridie,  LophotidflD,Teuthidid8S,  Acro- 
DuridsD,  Hoplognathidas,  Malaoantbidie,  Nandidas,  Polycentridte,  Labyrin- 
thici,  LnciocepbalidfiBy  Atherinidte,  Mugilids,  Ophiocephalidfc,Trichonotidte, 
CepolidiBy  Gobiesocids,  Psychrolutidas,  Coutriscidie,  Fistulariidfle,  Masta- 
oembelidsD,  Notacanthi.  London :  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  18<>1. 
[Published  in  Oct.    OP.    General  title  +  xxv,  586  +  x»  pp.— 10».  6d.]     * 

[N.  g.  and  D.8p.  Cfydopterus  orhit  (158),  Liparii  eydopui  (163),  Oentronotut  eruta-guUi 
(X6)  =  Anoplarehui  eritta-gaUi  (564),  Ptyekrolutei  (n.  g.)  paradoxui  (516).] 

*  Description  of  a  new  iohthyic  form  from  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  By 
Wm.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.  Dec.  1,  1661.  <  Proo.  Cal.  Acad.  8ci.,  vol.  2,  pp. 
156-158, 1862. 

[N.  sp.  OffnwKion  parvipinnit,] 

Analytical  synopsis  of  the  order  Squali  and  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  genera.  By  Theodore  Gill.  Dec.  16,  1861.  <Ann.  Lye.  Nat  Hist., 
N.  Y.,  V.  7,  pp.  36H«-370»-f.  371-408,  1862. 

Squalorum  generum  novorum  descriptiooes  diagnosticae.  Theodore  Gill,  anc- 
tore.    Dec.  16, 1861.    <  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  v.  8,  pp.  409-413, 1862. 

lt#9— Description  of  a  new  species  of  Hemilepidotus,  and  remarks  on  the  group 
(Temnistias)  of  which  it  is  a  member.    By  Theodore  Gill.    Jan.  28, 1862. 

<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  8ci.  Phila.,  [y.  14],  pp.  13-14,  1862. 

(N.  tpw  Hemilepidottu  Oibbtii  (13).] 

On  the  subfamily   of  Argentinines.      By  Theodore  Gill.      Jan.  28,  1862. 

<  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  14-15, 1862. 
[N.  g.  Jfetopitf  (14)  or  H^fpomenu  (15).] 

Note  on  the  Scisenoids  of  California.    By  Theodore  GUI.    Jan.  28,  1862. 

<  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  16-18, 1862. 
(5  tpeeies  enamerated.] 

t  Notice  of  fresh  water  Fishes  taken  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.    By  'Wtn. 
O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.     Feb.  3,  1862.    <Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  2,  p.  163, 
Sept.  18^. 
[8  spb  specified.] 

On  the  limits  and  arrangement  of  the  family  of  Scombroids.  By  Theodore 
OilL  ]kfarch  25, 1862.  <Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [y.  14],  pp.  124-127, 
1869. 

Description  of  new  species  of  Alepidosauroirse.  By  Theodore  Gill.  March 
25, 1862.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  127^132, 1862. 

[H.  sp.  AUpidoiOMfut  (Oauloptu)  borealii  (198),  Alepidomwnu  (Canloput)  $erra  (199).] 

Catalogue  of  the  fishes  of  Lower  California  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
collected  by  Mr.  J.  Xantns.    By  Theodore  Gill.    Part  I.    March  25, 1862. 

<  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  140-151, 1862. 

On  a  new  genus  of  fishes  allied  to  Aulorhynchus,  and  on  the  affinities  of  the 
fiimily  AulorhynchoidflD  to  which  it  belongs.  By  Theodore  GilL  April  29, 
1868.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  233-261, 1862. 
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1869 — Catalogae  of  the  Fishes  of  Lower  California,  in  the  Smithsonian  Inbtitation, 
collected  hy  Mr.  J.  Xantns.  By  Theodore  Gill.  Part  II.  April  29,  1862. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  24*^-246,  1862. 

Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Lower  California,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institntion, 
collected  hy  Mr.  J.  Xantns.  By  Theodore  GilL  Part  III.  May  27,  1862. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  249-262,  1862. 

Notice  of  a  collection  of  the  Fishes  of  California  presented  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  hy  Mr.  Samuel  Hubbard.  By  Theodore  Gill.  June  24,  1862. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  274-282,  1862. 

[N.  g.  andsf).  Hjfpoeritiehthj/a  (n.  ff.,  375)  analis  ('275).  ^BrachyUHtu  (n.  g.,  ^5)  frenaUu  (375), 
HyperpnmoponAgauizii  (276),  OzyUbivs  (n.  fr ,  377)  piettu  (278),  Apodiehthys  aanguinetu  (879), 
^Apodichthys  inomatui  (379).  Parophrys  Hubbardii  (381),  Alausa  eml\fomica  (38t),  Itopiag- 
iodon  sp.  (883).] 

Synopsis  of  the  species  of  Lophobranchiate  Fishes  of  Western  North  America. 
By  Theodore  Gill.  Juue  24,  1862.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14], 
pp.  282-284. 1862. 

[N.  g.  and  sp.  Dermatottethui  (n.  g.,  383)  punetipinnit  (383),  Syngnathui  dimidiatui  (889 
M4).l 

Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Albert  Giinther,  .... 
Volume  fourth.     London:  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees.    1862. 

Also  entitled :— Catalogue  of  the  Acanthopterygii  pharyngognathi  and 
Anacanthini  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  .  .  .  London  :  printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees.     1862.     [8°.     General  title  +  xxi,  534  pp.— 8».  6d.] 

[X.  sp.  IHtrtma  brevfpinns  (348).  PleuroMctet  FratMinii  (443),  Pleuroneet$t  digrammmi 
(445),  Parophryt  Ayresii  (45G).] 

Notes  on  the  family  of  Scombroids.  By  Theodore  Gill.  July  29, 1862.  <^  Proc 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila,.  [v.  14],  pp.  328-329,  Itt62. 

Note  on  some  genera  of  Fishes  of  Western  North  America.  By  Theodore  GilL 
July  29,  1862.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  329-332,  1862. 

[N.  g.  and  sp.  Eueydoffobiui  (n.  g.,  330),  Catdarehui  (n.  g.,  330),  Eumicrotremui  (n.  g ,  .TM)) 
Hypt^ario  (o.  g.,  330),  Lepidopgetta  (n.  g.,  330),  Hyptoptetta  (n.  g.,  330),  Orthopa^tta  (ii.g., 
330),  Uropietta  (n.  g.,  330),  Hydrolagua  (d.  g.,  331),  QyropUurodiu  (n.  g.,331),  Holorhiniu 
(D.  g.,  331),  JBntotphenut  (n.  g.,  331).  43  genera  are  stated  to  have  been  added  to  the  Cali- 
fomian  fauna,  either  as  entirely  new  or  in  snbstitation  for  others  erroneoasly  identified, 
since  the  publication  of  Girard's  work.] 

On  the  classification  of  the  families  and  genera  of  the  Sqnali  of  California. 
By  Theodore  Gill.  Oct.  28,  1862.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [▼.  14], 
pp.  48:t-501, 1862. 

IN.  g.  and  sp.  BMnotAaeit  (n.  g.,  486)  Herdei  (486).  1 

i  Statement  in  regard  to  Sehastes  rosaceus  and  S.  ruher.  By  'Wm.  O.  Ayres, 
M.  D.    Nov.  3, 1862.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  p.  207,  January,  1863. 

*  Description  of  Fishes  believed  to  be  new.  By  "Wm.  O.  Ayres.  M.  D. 
Nov.  3,  1862.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  209-211,  January,  1863. 

[N.  sp.  Sebtutodet  Jlavidut,  8«b<utodea  ovalii.] 

*  Remarks  in  relation  to  the  fishes  of  California  which  are  included  in  Cnvier's 
genus  Sehastes.  By  VTm.  O.  AyreSi  M.  D.  Nov.  3,  1862.  <  Proc.  Cal. 
Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  211-218,  January,  1863. 
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1M9— Notices  of  certain  now  species  of  North  American  Salmonidoe,  chiefly  in  the 
collection  of  the  N.  W.  Boundary  Commission.  By  Gtoorgo  Sackloy,  M.  D. 
See  1861,  June. 

IMS — ^Tbe  Resoarces  of  California,  comprising  Agriculture,  Mining,  Geography,  Cli- 
mate, Commerce,  etc.,  etc.  and  the  past  and  future  development  of  the  Stat«. 
By  John  S.  HitteL — San  Francisco :  A.  Roman  &  Company.    New  York : 
W.  J.  Middleton.     1863.     [1'-^.  xvi,  464  pp.] 
[Zoology,  chap,  vi  (pp.  140-146) ;  flahiof;  (pp.  313-317).] 

List  of  the  Fishes  sent  by  the  Museum  [of  Comparative  Zoology]  to  di£feront 
Institutions,  in  exchange  for  other  specimens,  with  Annotations.  By  F.  W. 
Putnam.    <  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  No.  1,  =  v.  1,  pp.  2-16,  March  1, 1863. 

*  Remarks  in  relation  to  the  genus  Notorhynchus.  By  "Wbl  O.  Ayres^  M.  D. 
March  2, 1863.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  3,  p.  15,  April,  1863. 

Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Lower  California,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
collected  by  Mr.  J.  Xantus.    By  Theodore  Gill.    Purt  IV.    March  31, 1863. 

<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  80-88, 1863. 

Descriptions  of  some  now  species  of  Pediculati,  and  on  the  classification  of 
the  group.  By  Theodore  Gill.  March  31, 1863.  ^  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  88-92, 1863. 

On  an  unnamed  generic  type  allied  to  Sebastes  [Sebastoplus,  Gill].  By 
Theodore  Gill.  August  25, 1863.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15], 
pp.  207-209, 1863. 

[ContftiDs  referenoe  to  Ayrea*«  viewii  on  the  CallforDiiui  JSeboitoidi,] 

^Remarks  on  ichtbyic  types  new  to  the  California  Coast.    By  ^Vm.  O.  Ayres^ 
M.  D.    Sept.  7,  1863.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  3,  p.  66,  Nov.  1863. 
[N.  Bp.  (nadescribed)  Scomberuox  n.  sp.,  Alapioi  n.  sp.] 

Synopsis  of  the  Pomacentroids  of  the  Western  Coast  of  North  and  Central 
America.  By  Theodore  GiU.  Sept.  29,  1863.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci. 
Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  213-221,  1863. 

Notes  on  the  Labroids  of  the  Western  Coast  of  North  America.  By  Theodore 
GUL  Sept.  29, 1863.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  221-224. 
1863. 

Synopsis  of  the  North  American  Gadoid  Fishes.  By  Theodore  GiU.  Sept.  29, 
1863.     <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  229-242, 1863. 

Descriptions  of  the  genera  of  Gadoid  and  Brotuloid  Fishes  of  Western  North 
America.  By  Theodore  Gill.  Sept.  29, 1863.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 
[v.  15],  pp.  242-254,  1863. 

Synopsis  of  the  family  of  the  Lycodoidaa.    By  Theodore  Gill.    Sept.  29, 1863. 

<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  254-262, 1863, 

Descriptions  of  the  Gobioid  genera  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Temperate  North 
America.  By  Theodore  GiU.  Sept.  29,  1863.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  262-267,  186.3. 

(K.  g.  and  sp.  Cctyphopienu  (n.  g.,  803)  gUnu/oofratnum  (963).] 

On  New  Genera  and  Species  of  California  Fishes. — No.  I.    By  J.  G.  Cooper, 

M.  D.  Nov.  3, 1863.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  v.  3,  pp.  70-77,  Nov.  186:J. 

[17.  g.  sad  n.  sp.  Detaya  (n.  g.)  anomaia,  AyrtHa  (n.  ^.) p%inctipinnity  Oreynus paciJUxu.] 
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1868 — ^Notes  on  the  Sebastoid  Fishos  oooorring  in  the  Coast  of  California.  B7  "Wm. 
O.  Ayres,  M.  D.,  C.  M.  D.  S.  Nov.  10, 1863.  <  Proc.  Zool.  800.  London  — . 
pp.  390-402,  1863. 

On  New  Genera  and  Species  of  California  Fishes. — ^No.  II.   By  J.  O,  Cooper,  M. 
D.    Nov.  16, 1863.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  v.  3,  pp.  U3-07,  Dec.  1863. 
[N.  sp.  BaocodUu  etU^ornieut,  Uroloj^ui  Hatt^ri.] 

Description  of  the  geans  Stereolepis  Ayres.  By  Theodora  GIU.  Nov.  24, 
1863.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  329-330,  1863. 

Description  of  the  gonus  Osyjnlis  Gill.  By  Theodore  QUL  Nov.  24,  1863. 
<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  330-331,  1863. 

1864- Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  By  Albert  Ottnther,  .  .  . 
Volume  fifth.    London  :  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees.    1864. 

Also  entitled :— Catalogue  of  the  Physoetomi,  containing  the  families 
Siiuridse,  Characinidsa,  Haploohitonidse,  SternoptyohidiB,  ScopelidiB,  Sto- 
miatidsB,  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  .  .  .  London :  published 
by  order  of  the  Trustees.     1864.    [8°.    (Inclndiog  general  title)  xxii,  455  pp.] 

Beschreibung  des  Heterodontns  Phillipii  Bl.  (Cestracion  Pbillipii  Cuv.)  mit 
RUcksicht  auf  seine  fossilen  Verwandten.  Von  Johannee  Striiver  (Got- 
tingen).  Dresden,  1864.  [4<^.  32  pp,  2  pi.]  <yerhandl.  K.  Leopold-Carol. 
Akad.  der  Naturf.,  v.  31. 

On  new  Genera  and  Species  of  Californian  Fishes. — No.  IIL  By  J.  Q*.  Cooper, 
M.  D.    Jan.  4, 1864.     <Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  v.  3,  pp.  108-114, 1864. 

[N.  g.  and  sp.  Myxodet  (or  Gi^bontia,  n.  g.)  degam,  €HiUehthyt  (n.g.)  mirabiUt,  PUropta- 
t§a  marmeraU.] 

Description  of  a  new  Lubroid  genus  allied  to  Trocbocopus,  Gthr.  By  Theo- 
dore am.  Mar.  29,  1864.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  57-09. 
1864. 

[N.  g.  PimOofMlopon  (58),  SebaHomw  (HO),  8ehasto§omtu  (59).] 

Note  on  the  nomenclature  of  Genera  and  Species  of  the  family  Eoheneidoidap. 
By  Theodore  aUL  Mar.  29, 1864.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16], 
pp.  59-61,  1864. 

Critical  remarks  on  the  genera  Sebastes  and  Sebastodes  of  Ayres.  By  Theo- 
dore am.    May  31, 1864.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhiU.,  [v.  16],  pp.  145-147 

1864. 

[N.  sp.  Sebattoiomut  pinniger  (147),  SeboHotinnut  timulaiu  (147).] 

Second  contribution  to  the  Selacbology  of  California.    By  Theodore  am. 
May  31,  1864.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  147-151,  1864. 
[K.  ip.  Mutiaui  ealtfomieut  (148),  Kotarhynehut  bwredUt  (ISO).] 

t Several  points  in  Ichthyology  and  Conchology,  viz:  Peroopsis  Hammoudii, 
n.sp.,  Paralepidoids  and  Alepidosauroids,  Gymnotoids,  and  Campeloma  vice 
Melantho.  By  Theodore  am.  June  7,  1864.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  151-152, 1864. 

tAyresia  punctipiunis  named  Chromis  punctipinnis  fide  Gill.  By  J.  a. 
Cooper,  M.  D.    July  18, 1664.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  y.  3,  p.  160, 1864. 
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ISM— Note  on  the  Panilepidoids  and  Microstomatoida,  and  on  some  peonliarit^a  of 
Arctic  Ichthyology.  By  Theodora  Gia  Sept.  37,  1864.  <  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  PhUa.,  [v.  16],  pp.  187-169,  1864. 

Synopsis  of  the  Cyclopteroids  of  Eastern  North  America.  By  Theodore  GllL 
Sept.  27, 1864.    <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  189-194, 1864. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pleurooeotoids  of  Californian  and  North-western  America.  By 
Theodora  OilL  Sept  27, 1864.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [▼.  16],  pp. 
194-198,  1864. 

Description  of  a  new  generic  type  of  Plenronectoids  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  California.    By  Theodore  GilL    Sept.  6, 1864.    <Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [t.  16],  pp.  198-199, 1864. 
[N.  g.  and  sp.  MiOapw^ip^  (n. «.,  198)  Cwfitri  (199).] 

Note  on  the  family  of  Stichaoids.  By  Theodora  Gill.  Sept  7,  18C4. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  208-211, 1864. 

ISM — ^Note  on  the  family  of  Myliohatoids,  and  on  a  New  species  of  iBtobatis.  By 
Theodore  GiU.  April  3, 1865.  <^  Ann.  Lye.  Nat  Hist.  New  York,  v.  8,  pp. 
135-138,  May,  1865. 

[N.  sp.  JfyUtfiolaf  eal^mioiw  (137),  ^to»ali«  InUM/j^  (137).] 

OntheGennsCanlolatilns.  By  Theodore  GilL  April  25, 1865.  <  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  17 J,  pp.  66-68, 1865. 

On  the  Cranial  Characteristics  of  Gadas  [Microgadus]  proximns,  Grd.  By 
Theodora  GiU.  April  25, 1865.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila,,  [v.  17],  p. 
69, 1865. 

[N.  K.  MieroffoduM.] 

Note  on  several  Genera  of  Cyprinoids.  By  Thaodoro  Gill.  April  25, 1865. 
<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  17],  pp.  69-70, 1865. 

Some  remarks  on  Labras  pnlcher  (Ayros).  By  AJbert  GUnthar,  M.A.,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.    May  30, 1865.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  17],  p.  77, 1865. 

On  a  new  Generic  type  of  Sharks.    By  Theodora  GIU.   Sept  26, 1865.    <Proc. 
Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  17],  p.  177, 1865. 
[N.  g.  Mid  sp.  Mieiittodut  (n.  g.,  177)  j^unetaius  (177).] 

Histoire  natorelle  des  Poissons  on  Ichtbyologie  g^n^rale  par  Aug.  Dum^rU 
Professear-administratenr  an  Mos^um  d'Histoire  Natnrelle  de  Paris.— Ou- 
Tragi)  accompagn6  de  planches. — ^Tome  premier  [.]  £lasmobranches  [i.  e.] 
Plagiostomes  et  Holoo^pbales  on  Chimdres. — Premiere  partie  [-Secondw 
partie].  .  .  .  Paris.  Librairie  Enoyclop^diqoe  de  Boret,  ....  1865, 
[Text,  2  p.  1.,  pp.  1-352;  seconde  partie,  2  p.  1.,  pp.  353-720.]  [8^;  atlas 
hurger  8°,  pi.  1-14,  pp.  1-8.] 

• 
Vancooyer  Island  and  British  Columbia.    Their  History,  Resources,  and  Pros- 
pects.   Hy  BCatthew  Macfia,  F.  B.  G.  S.,  five  years  resident  in  Victoria,  T. 
L    London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  Roberts,  &  Green,  1B65.    [8^,  xx 
pp.  (inolnding  blank  leaf  and  frontispiece),  1 1.,  574  pp.,  2  maps.] 
Chapter  Y.  General  Besonrceaof  Vancouver's  Island,    pp.  131-171. 
Fisheriea.    pp.  163-171. 
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iM6^Catalogoe  of  the  Fishes  io  the  British  Museam.    By  Albert 

Volame  sixth.    Loodoo :  printed  by  order  of  the  tnistees.    Id66. 

Also  entitled: — Catalogue  of  the  Physoetomi,  containing  the  fiMuilies  Sal- 
monidiB,  PercopsidsB,  Galaxidae,  Mormyride,  GymnarchidaB,  EsocidiB,  Urn- 
bridiBy  SoombresocidsB,  Cyprinodontide,  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Mnsenm.  .  .  .  London  :  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  1866.  [8^  xv, 
368  pp.] 

IS,  sp.  Sabno  lordU  (148).] 

The  Naturalist  in  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Colombia.  By  John  Keaat 
Lord,  F.  Z.  8.,  Naturalist  to  the  British  North  American  Boundary  Com- 
mission. [Vignettes.]  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I  [—II].  London:  Richard 
Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street,  publisher  in  ordinary  to  Her  Mnjesty.  1866. 
[2  vols.,  l'2P.  Vol.  i,  xiv  (incL  frontisp.),  2,  358  pp.,  8  pi.;  voL  ii,  vii  (iocl. 
frontisp.),  2,  375  pp.,  5  pL] 

Volume  i. 

Chapter  IL — Victoria — ^The  Salmon :  its  haunts  and  habits,    pp.  36-61. 

Chapter  m.~Fish  Harvesting,    pp.  62-96. 

Chapter  IV. — ^The  Bound-fish,  Herrings,  and  Viviparous  Fish.    pp.  97-120 

Chapter  V.— Sticklebacks  and  their  Nests— The  Bullhead— The  Bock- 
cod— The  Cbinis— Flatfish,    pp.  121-141. 

Chapter  VI. — Halibut  Fishing — Dogfish — A  trip  to  Fort  Rupert — Ransom- 
ing a  Slave — ^A  promenade  with  a  Red  skin— Bagging  a  Chiers  head- 
Queen  Cbarlotie's  Islanders  at  Naniamo.    pp.  142-174. 

Chapter  VII. — Sturgeon-spearing — Man-sucker — Clams,    pp.  175-198. 

Volume  ii. 
Appendix. 

Li^t  of  Fishes  collected  in  the  Salt  and    Frcbh  Waters  of  Vancouver 

Island  and  British  Columbia,    pp.  351-356. 

[In  the  list  are  ennmormted  speoin  which  slmoet  certaioly  were  not  ^'collected  '*  in  the 
waters  iu  qaeetion.] 

Hr.  'W.  Petera  machte  eine  Mlttheilung  iiber  Fisohe  {Proiopterus,  Aulitcope, 
LdbraXf  Labraooglona,  NenwtoceniriBf  SerranuSy  Scorpis,  Opi9thoffnatku$,  Scorn- 
bresox,  AckameSy  Anguilla,  Gymnonnuranay  ChilorkmMBy  OpkichikifBf  Helmiek- 
^y*)*  <1  Monatsberichte  der  Kooigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin,  1866,  pp.  509-526,  1  pi. 

[N.  g.  %Dd  sp.  AuUk<^  (o.  g.,  510)  fpineMcent  (510),  Seo n.bretox brevirottrit  (Sil).] 

1867 — On  the  identity  of  the  genus  Alepisanrns  Lowe  with  Plagyoilns  Steller.    By 
Dr.  Albert  Gonther.    <  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  (4),  v.  19,  pp.  185-187. 

On  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus  in  the  Embiotocoid  Fishes.  By  Jamea 
Blake,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Jan.  21, 1867.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  v.  3, 
pp.  314-317,  Sept.  1867. 

On  the  organs  of  Copulation  in  the  Male  of  the  Embiotocoid  Fishes.  By 
Jamea  Blake,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  8.  Nov.  4,  lb<67.  <  Proc.  CaL  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.. 
V.  3,  pp.  371-372,  May,  1868. 

1S68 — Some  Recent  Additions  to  the  Fauna  of  California.    By  J.  G.  Cooper,  M.  D. 
Jan.  13, 1868.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  4,  pp.  3-13,  Nov.  1868. 

[The  namber  of  flsbes  is  stated  (p.  3)  to  be  196  in  1868,  against  133  known  in  1868.] 

Nourishment  of  the  FcBtus  in  Embiotocoid  Fishes.  By  Jamea  Blake,  M.  D., 
Lend.,  F.  R.  C.  8.    <  Journ.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  v.  2,  pp.  280-282. 
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1S4§— Ou  the  anal  6n  appendage  of  Euibiotocoid  Fishes.  By  James  Blake,  M.  D.,  F. 
R.  C.  8.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Tolord  Medical  CoUe^re,  St.  Francisco, 
California.  <  Jonrn.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  v.  3,  pp.  30-32,  pi.  2,  figs.  1  and  2, 
Nov.  186a 

The  Natural  Wealth  of  California.  Comprising  early  history ;  geography, 
topofirraphy,  and  fcenery;  climate;  agricultnro  and  commercial  products ; 
geology,  zoology,  and  botany;  mineralogy,  mines,  and  mining  processes; 
mannfactnres ;  steamship  lines,  railroads,  and  commerce ;  immigration, 
population  and  society ;  educational  institutions  and  literature ;  together 
with  a  detailed  description  of  each  county  ;  its  topography,  scenery,  cities 
and  towns,  agricultural  advantages,  mineral  resources,  and  varied  produc- 
tions. By  Titos  Fey  tfronise.  San  Francisco :  H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Com- 
pany. 1808.  [8°,  xvi,  690  pp.] 
Chapter  VII.    Zoology,    pp.  434-501. 

Fishes.    [By  J.  G.  Cooper,  M.  D.]    pp.  487-498. 
Chapter  XIII.    Miscellaneous  Subjects,    pp.  668-684. 
Fisheries,    p.  680. 

[Xho  llbt  of  fishes  was  eridently  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  although  ouly  gep'iral 
aekaoidedgiDMit  for  assistance  w'w  rendered  in  the  preface.  It  was  acknowledged  by 
Dr.  Cooper,  as  aathor,  in  the  commnnioation  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  indi- 
cated above.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  intended  to  be  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  fishes  of 
California,  the  names  are  reproduced  here.] 

BONY  FISHES. 


Peroidas 

Stereolepis 

gigM 

487 

1 

Paralabrax 

nebnlifer 

487 

3 

Atraotoporca 

olathrata 

487 

3* 

ArchopIitM 

interruptns 

487 

3* 

Latiloids 

Cnnlolatilns 

anomalus 

487 

4 

SciwpJda 

Rhinoscion 

saturnus 

488 

5 

Leiostomus 

lineatus 

488 

6 

Umbrina 

unduUta 

488 

7 

Atractosclon 

nobile 

488 

8 

Sariphns 

politus 

488 

3 

ChBtodonldjs 

Parephippus 

sonatus 

488 

10 

Gii«lla 

nigricans 

488 

11 

F«niiaoeiitrid» 

Olyphidodon 

mbionndus 

488 

13 

Chromis 

punctipinnis 

488 

13 

Xmbiotoooidv 

Hystt'TOcarpus 

Traskii 

489 

14 

Smbiotoca 

Jaoksoni 

489 

15 

argyroeoma 

489 

11 

TsaiotooA 

*  Uteralis 

489 

17 

Hypsnros 

Caryl 

489 

18 

Damalichthys 

vacca 

489 

10 

Phanerodon 

furcatu4 

489 

30 

Cymatogaster 

aggregatus 

489 

31 

Bhaohocheilns 

toxotes 

489 

33 

Amphistichus 

nrgenteus 

489 

83 

Holoonotus 

ihodoterus 

489 

34 

pulchellus 

489 

35 

Hyperprosopon 

argenteom 

489 

W 

arouatum 

489 

87 

pnnotatnm 

489 

38 

Hypooritichthys 

analis 

489 

SO 

Bnchyistius 

frenatos 

489 

30 

Abeona 

minima 

489 

31 

UMdm 

Troohooopus 

pnlober 

489 

33 

Oxyjnlis 

modostus 

489 

33 

Ooryphmidas 

Poronotns 

simillimns 

489 

34 

Seombrids 

Scomber 

dlego 

489 

35 

*  Repeated. 
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BONY  FISHES— CoDtinued. 


F«Umyfl 

lineolaU 

489 

M 

Qrcynoa 

paoifloaa 

489 

37 

doraalis 

490 

98 

Traohami 

•ymmetrleoa 

490 

90 

ParmtraoCiis 

boops 

490 

40 

AlepldoMuinu 

sarra 

490 

41 

Soombereiooidv 

Belone 

axilla 

490 

49 

8phyn»nid» 

SphynBD* 

argentea 

490 

43 

Atherinids 

Chiroftoma 

oaliforoiontU 

490 

44 

affinia 

490 

45 

tenaia 

490 

40 

Sxoo<Btid» 

ExoooDtus 

oalifornioas 

490 

47 

ChlridA 

Chircw 

oooatellataa 

491 

48 

piotoa 

491 

49 

ffutUtoa 

491 

80 

Aoantholeblut 

nebaloaus 

491 

M 

Oplopoma 

pantherina 

491 

59 

Anoplopoma 

merlangni 

491 

53 

Ofttterosteidv 

GMtorMteiM 

sarratoa 

491 

54 

pleblns 

491 

95 

microoepbalas 

491 

58 

Wir.iamaonil 

491 

57 

8ooxpmild» 

Soorpena 

guttata 

491 

58 

Sebastet 

nigrodnctos 

491 

90 

• 

nebulonas 

491 

eo 

aarioolatui 

491 

61 

mber 

491 

89 

oooUataa 

491 

83 

dongatu 

491* 

64 

paacispinia 

491 

65 

OTalia 

491 

68 

flayidoa 

491 

87 

melaoopa 

491 

88 

roaaoana 

491 

89 

Triohodon 

lineatoa 

491 

70 

Blepaiaa 

trilobnaf 

491 

71 

OotUds 

CottopaU 

gnlosQi 

409 

79 

parvoa 

493 

73 

Leptocottaa 

armatua 

499 

74 

OUgooottos 

maonloaaa 

403 

75 

analU 

493 

78 

globioepa 

493 

77 

LeioooUna 

bi  rondo 

493 

78 

SeorpttDlchtbya 

marmorataii 

493 

79 

Aspioottus 

biaon 

493 

80 

Hemilepldotas 

■pinoana 

493 

81 

QibbsU 

493 

89 

notoaptlotoa 

493 

83 

Calyeilepidotaa 

lateralia 

493 

84 

Blennid« 

ADarrlobtbys 

ocellatos 

493 

85 

Xipbidlon 

mncoaQin 

498 

88 

Lumpeons 

anguillaris 

493 

87 

Apod.obtbys 

flavidas 

493 

88 

Oebedlobtbya 

cristagalli 

493 

89 

Tiolaceui 

493 

00 

Onnnellnt 

ornatiis 

499 

01 

Blennids 

BleDDiiM 

geotilia 

493 

03 

Neoclinus 

BlaDchardi 

493 

93 

Tt&Togamthn9 

■atiricna 

403 

94 

Heterostichas 

roatratna 

498 

95 

Oibboosia 

elcgtna 

493 

98 

BAtTMshidn 

Poriobthys 

Dotatna 

498 

97 

GobldA 

Lepidogobioi 

gracllii 

499 

98 

43 
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B0N7  FISHBS-Ckmtinaed. 


Sooydogobiaa 

newberrii 

492 

99 

Oilliohthya 

mirabilia 

493 

100 

Cjeloptoiids 

rotionlatua 

493 

101 

Liparia 

paloballua 

493 

109 

maooaaa 

493 

103 

PlenroiiecUds 

HippogloMQS 

oallforatoiia 

493 

104 

• 

Tul&aiia 

493 

105 

PUtJchthja 

atoUatoa 

493 

106 

Paropbys 

Tetalua 

493 

107 

Parophrys  t 

AyrotU 

493 

108 

Plateaaat 

billoaato 

493 

109 

Paraliohthya 

macoloMia 

493 

110 

Plearonioblhya 

coDDosas 

493 

111 

Hnhbardii 

493 

119 

Hypaopsetta 

enttalata 

493 

113 

Paettiohthya 

melaooatiotua 

493 

114 

•ordidua 

493 

115 

Metopooopa 

ooopeii 

493 

116 

OadidflB 

Merlacioa 

prodaotaa 

493 

117 

Broamophycia 

margioatoa 

493 

118 

Oadaa 

proximoa 

493 

119 

Ammodytea 

penoDAtua 

493 

ISO 

Ophidiidm 

OpbidioQ 

Taylorl 

493 

ISl 

BftlmoDido 

Salmo 

quiDoal 

494 

19S 

Soonleii 

494 

183 

MaaoDi 

494 

194 

atelUtiia 

494 

135 

iridea 

494 

196 

CoragoDua 

WUUamaoDU 

494 

137 

BypoDieaoa 

pretioaaa 

494 

138 

Oammrna 

thalfiobtbya 

494 

139 

BoopelidiB 

SyDodaa 

laciooep* 

495 

130 

ClapelflA 

Alaoaa 

oalifoniioa 

495 

131 

Clnpea 

mirabilia 

495 

133 

Meletto 

CBrolaa 

495 

133 

EDgraalia 

mordaz 

495 

134 

delicaiisalDioa 

495 

135 

oompreaaoa 

495 

136 

DaDoa 

495 

137 

CjpriDodoDtido) 

CypriDodoD 

oalifornieDsla 

495 

138 

Fuodaloa 

parvipiDDia 

495 

139 

f 

495 

140 

HnnBDidjD 

Harsoa 

mordax 

495 

141 

Ophidioma 

califbniieosia 

495 

143 

CyprinldiB 

Catoatomas 

occideDtalis 

495 

143 

labiataa 

495 

144 

Aoomoa 

geoeroaaat 

495 

145 

Mylopbarodou 

roboatua 

496 

146 

ooDocepbilua 

496 

147 

Myloobeilua 

fratercoloa 

496 

148 

Ptyobocboilus 

fpmnd\a 

496 

149 

laciua 

496 

150 

rapas 

496 

151 

OilA 

roboata 

496 

153 

olegaaa 

496 

153 

Loxilaa 

oGcideotalia 

496 

154 

Tigooia 

ooaformia 

490 

155 

oraaaa 

496 

156 

Slboma 

oraaaicaada 

496 

157 

OrtbodoD 

miorolepidotoa 

496 

158 

AlgaDsea 

formoaa 

496 

ISO 

LftTlDia 

exilicaada 

496 

160 

bareogoa 

496 

161 
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BONY  FISHES— Gontinned. 


Pogoniohthya 

ineqailoboa 

496 

182 

aymmetriooa 

496 

163 

argyreloaaa 

496 

164 

<MRTILA6IN0nS  FISHES.* 

OrtbagoriscQS 

analia 

497 

165 

GMtrophyans 

politaa 

497 

166 

Hippocampas 

ingena 

497 

167 

Syngaathus 

oalifornieaaia 

497 

168 

griaeolineatoa 

497 

169 

leptorbyncboa 

497 

170 

dimidiatna 

497 

171 

arandinaceaa 

497 

172 

Dermatoatethoa 

panctipinnla 

497 

173 

Antaoeua 

bracbyrbyncbaa 

497 

174 

aoatiroatria 

497 

175 

mediroatria 

497 

176 

Hydrolagua 

CoUiei 

497 

177 

Notorhyncbaa 

macalataa 

498 

178 

laoplagiodon 

HoBlei 

498 

179 

Triacia 

aemifaaciatoa 

498 

180 

Gyropleorodaa 

Frauciaci 

498 

181 

Acanthiaa 

SackUi 

498 

182 

Sphyr* 

malleaa 

498 

183 

Alopiaa 

vulpea 

498 

184 

Rhina 

californica 

498 

185 

Rhinobatas 

prodnctas 

498 

186 

Rhinoptera 

Toapertilio 

498 

187 

Uraptera 

binoculata 

498 

188 

Torpedo 

californica 

498 

189 

Urolophaa 

Halleri 

498 

190 

Pteroplatea 

marmorata 

498 

191 

Tryffon 

f 

498 

199 

Lampetra 

plambea 

498 

193 

Entoapbenaa 

(•pibexodon 

498 

194 

ciliatna 

498 

195 

Brancbioatoma 

f 

498 

196 

186§ — Catalogae  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum.    By  Albert  Qiinther,  . 
Volume  seventh. — London :  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees.    1868. 

Also  entitled :— Catalogne  of  the  Physostomi,  containing  the  families  h 
'<>Pyf$iii  CyprinidsB,  Qonorhyncbidsd,  Hyodonddss,  Osteoglossids,  Clupe 
CbirocentridsB,  Alepocepbalidsd,  Notopterids,  HalosauridsD,  in  the  collec 
of  the  British  Museum.  .  .  .  London  :  printed  by  order  of  the  Tmsi 
1868.    [8o,  XX,  512  pp.] 

1§70— Alaska  and  Its  Resources.     By  'William  H.  Dall,  Director  of  the  Scien 
Corps  of  the  late  Western  Union  Telegraph  Expedition.    Boston :  Leu 
Shepard.    1870.    [8^,  xii,  628  pp,  15  pi.,  1  map.] 
Part  IL 
Chapter  VL    Fisheries,  Fur  Trade,  and  other  resources  not  previo 
mentioned,    pp.  481-505. 

Appendix. 
Appendix  G.    Natural  History,    pp.  576-594. 
List  of  the  fishes  of  Alaska,    p.  579. 
Marine  Fishes,    p.  579. 
Ir'resh-water  fishes  of  the  Yukon,    p.  579. 

f  Tbe  liat  la  very  imperfeot.] 

*No  familiea  are  reoogniaed  among  tbe  ao-oalled  cartUagiooua  fiabea.    Tbeae  are  Indicated  b; 
prcaent  writer  by  tbe  lines  in  tbe  fiunily  oolamn. 
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IS7#— M»okerel-catohing.    [By  John  C.  Cremony.]    <  Overland  Monthly,  v.  4, 
pp.  161-168,  Feb.  1870. 

Tbe  Paoifto  Coast  Cod-fishery.  [By  Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon.]  <  Overland 
Monthly,  v.  4,  pp.  436-440,  May,  1870. 

Catalogne  of  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum.     By  Albert  GKinther,  .  .  . 
Yolnme  eighth.    London :  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees.    1870. 

Also  entitled: — Catalogue  of  the  Physostomi,  containing  the  families  Qym- 
Dotid»,  Symbranchidffi,  Murssnidte,  PegasidsB,  and  of  the  [orders]  Lopho- 
branchii,  Plectognathi,  [and  subclasses]  Dipnoi,  Ganoidei,  Choiidropterygii, 
Cydostomata,  Leptooardii,  in  the  British  Museum.  .  .  .  London :  printed 
hj  order  of  the  Trustees.    1K70.     [8°,  xxv,  549  pp.] 

(Sp.  new  to  ooMt:— (Tottfia  eanit  (379).    N.  g.  lehthyomyzon  (S06).] 

tTber  einige  Pleuronectiden,  Salmoniden,  Gadoiden  und  Blenniiden  aus  der 
Decastris-Bay  und  von  Yiti-Levu.  Yon  Franz  Steindachner  und  weil. 
Prof:  Dr.  Rudolph  Kner.  <  Sitzb.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  B.  61,  Abth.  i, 
pp.  4-<Jl-447,  pi.  1,  1870. 

(7  gpeaea  ideotifled  as  common  to  DecMtrit  Bay  and  the  American  coast.] 

Histotre  natnrelle  des  Poissons  on  lohthyologieg^n^rale  par  Aug.  Dum^ril  [,] 
Membre  de  Plnstitut  [,]  professeur-administrateur  an  Museum  d'Histoire  Na- 
tnrelle de  Paris. — Ouvrage  accompagn^  de  planches. — ^Tome  second  [.]    Ga- 

Doides,  Dipn^s,  Lophobranches 1870. — Paris  [,]    Librairie  Ency- 

clopMiqne  de  Roret,  ....    1870.    [4  juin.— Text,  8°,  2  p.  1.,  624  pp. ;  Atlas, 
larger  dP,  pi.  15-26,  pp.  9-12,  with  half  title.] 

1871— The  Food  Fishes  of  Alaska.  By  T77illiam  Healy  DaU.  <  Rep.  Comm.  Agric, 
1870,  pp.  375-;392, 1871. 

(14  species  specified :  do  new  species  described-] 

\  Remarks  on  the  mode  of  attack  of  the  Thrasher  Shark.  By  Qeorge  Davld- 
■on.    July  11, 1870.    <  Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  4,  p.  127,  April,  1871 

1879— Notice  of  an  apparently  new  marine  animal  from  the  Northern  Pacific.  By 
P.  L.  Solater,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London.  <^  Rep.  42d  meeting  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sc,  Ang.  1872,  Tr.  Sec.,  pp. 
140-141. 

Notice  of  a  supposed  new  marine  animal  from  Washington  Territory,  north- 
west America.    [By  P.  L.  Sclater.]    <  Nature,  v.  1,  p.  436,  Sept.  26, 1872. 

[The  supposed  new  animal  was  represented  by  "seTcral  specimens  which  at  first  sight 
sppt-ared  to  resemble  long  thin  peeled  white  willow-wand  more  than  anything  else."  Mr. 
Belatrr.  in  tbe  first  instance,  "  was  inclined  to  regard  them  as  possibly  bones  of  one  of  the 
gigantto  rays,"  and  afterwards  (when  he  had  been  told  what  they  were  I)  "as  tbe  hardened 
Botocbord  of  a  low  orgsnixed  fish."  They  were,  in  truth,  the  axial  skeletonH  of  Pennatnlid 
aoophytesll! 

Uber  eine  neue  Gattung  von  Fischen  aus  der  Familie  der  Catapbrocti  Cuv., 
Scombrooottus  salmonens,  von  der  Vancouyers-Insel.  Von  "W.  C.  EL  Peters. 
<  Monatsb.  K.  Prenss.  Akad.  Wissensch.  Berlin,  pp.  568-570,  1872. 

(K.  g.  sod  sp.  SoombntoUnu  (n.  g.,  96^)  talnumeiu  (509).] 

S^KHTt  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
years  1870  and  1871.    Sacramento:   T.  A.  Springer,  State  printer.    1872. 
*  [9>,  ooL  title,  84  pp.1 
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1899 — Arrangement  of  the  families  of  Fishes,  or  classes  Pisces,  Marsipobranchii,  ai 
Leptocardii.  Prepared  for  the  Smithsonian  Institntion.  By  Theodoi 
Gill,  M.  D.y  Ph.  D.  Washington :  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Instit 
tion.  November,  1872.  (Smithsonian  Miscellaneoos  Collections.  247.)  [8 
xlvi,  49  pp.] 

42d  Congress,  2d  session.  |  Senate.  |  Ex.  Doo.  No.  34.  |  Message  \  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  |  commanicating,  |  in  compliance  with 
resolution  of  the  19th  of  January,  1869,  information  |  in  relation  to  tl 
resonroes  and  exteufc  of  the  fishing-grounds  of  the  North  |  Pacific  Ooea 
opened  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Alaska.  [Washington:  Go 
emment  Printing  Office.   1872. — 8^^,  85  pp.] 

On  p.  2  entitled  "  The  Fisheries  and  Fishermen  of  the  North  Pacific*'  1 
Richard  D.  Catts. 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surrey  of  Wyoming,  ai 
portions  of  contiguous  Territories,  (being  a  second  [really  fourth]  annu 
report  of  progress,)  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  J 
terior,  by  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  (Geologist. — ^Washington:  Gover 
ment  Printing  Office.  1S72.  [8^,  511  pp.] 
Part  IV.  Special  Reports. 
Yll.  On  the  Fishes  of  the  Tertiary  Shales  of  Green  River,  Wyomii 

Territory.    By  Prof.  B.  D.  Cope.    pp.  425-431. 
YIII.  Recent  Reptiles  and  Fishes.    Report  on  the  Reptiles  and  Fishi 
obtained  by  the  Naturalists  of  the  Expedition.    By  B.  D.  Cope,  A.  1 
pp.  432-442. 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  United  States  (^logical  Surrey  of  Montana,  at 
portions  of  adjacent  Territories;   being  a  fifth  annual  report  of  progrei 
By  F.  y.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist. — Conducted  under  authority 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. — ^Washington :  Government  Printing  0A< 
1872.    [8o,  i-vi,  3-538  pp.  (with  64  fig.),  2  pi.,  5  maps  folded.] 
Part  IV.    Zoology  and  Botany. 
YI.    Report  on  the  Recent  Reptiles  and  Fishes  of  the  Survey,  collects 
by  Campbell  Carrington  and  C.  M.  Dawes.    By  fi.  D.  Cope,  A.  1 
pp.  467-476. 

1898— A  contribution  to  the  Ichthyology  of  Alaska.    By  E.  D.  Cope.    Jan.  17, 187 

<Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Phila.,  v.  13,  pp.  24-32, 1873.    [Extras,  March  1 

1873.] 

[17  species  enaniertttod :  d.  sp.  Salmo  tudet,  SpraUitMdes  bryoporutt  Upkidium  eruormt 
Oentronottu IcBtua,  vhinu  halUu,  Ohiru»  ordiiuUui,  Ohirut  trigrammus,  AmmodyUtaiUuemm 
OaduM  periacopuM,  Oadut  auratus,  Bathynuuter  iignatut^  PUuroneetet  areuaUu,] 

Note  on  the  Scombrocottus  salmoneus  of  Peters,  and  its  identity  with  Anopl 
poma  fimbria.  By  Theodore  Oill,  M.  D.  March  17,  1873.  <  Proc.  Ci 
Acad.  Sci.,  v.  5.  pp.  56-57,1873  (April);  reprinted.  <Ann.  and  Mag.Na 
Hist.,  (4),  V.  12,  pp.  74-75,  Sept.  1873. 

*  The  first  shad  (Alausa  prssstabilis  DeKay)  caught  in  the  waters  of  Califo 
nia.  By  S.  R  Throckmorton.  May  5, 1873.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v. 
p.  85,  May,  1873. 

*  On  the  introduction  of  exotic  Food  Fishes  into  the  waters  of  California.    £ 

S.  R.  Throckmorton.    May  5, 1873.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  5,  pp.  8( 
88,  May,  1^73. 

United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. — Part  I. — Report  on  tl 
condition  of  the  sea-fisheries  of  the  south  coast  of  New  England  in  1871  an 
1872.  By  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Commissioner. — ^With  supplementary  papers.- 
Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1873.  [6^,  xlvii,  852  pp.,  40  pi 
with  38  1.  explanatory  (to  pi.  1-38),  1  folded  map.] 
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Notes  on  Liparis  and  Cycloptema.  By  F.  W.  Putnam.  August,  1673.  <  Pro- 
oeedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  vol. 
22,  B,  pp.  335-340,  Jane,  1874. 

IIYS— Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1872.    Edited  by  Spenoer  F. 
Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science. — New  York :  Har- 
per &,  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.     1873.   [12°.] 
I.  Pisciculture  and  the  Fisheries. 

Fish  Culture  in  California,  pp.  407, 408. 

Report  of  California  Fish  Commissioners,  p.  406, 409.  . 

Stocking  California  waters  with  Trout,  p.  409. 

Transporting  Black  Bass  to  California,  p.  409. 

Transferring  Shad  to  the  Sacramento  River,  p.  430. 

Stocking  California  with  Shad,  p.  430. 

Oil-works  on  Unalaschka,  p.  436. 
*  Spawning  of  Cod-fish  in  Alaska,  p,  4:i6. 

Cod-fishing  in  the  Shumagin  Islands,  p.  436. 

Salmon  Fisheries  in  the  Columbia  River,  p.  440. 

Capture  of  Sacramento  Salmon  with  the  Hook,  p.  441. 

Fisheries  of  the  Shumagin  Islands,  p.  444. 

Peculiarities  of  Reproduction  of  California  Salmon,  pp.  445, 446. 

Alleged  Discovery  of  Young  Shad  in  the  Sacramento  River,  p.  447. 

Report  on  the  Prybilov  Group  or  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska.  By  Henry  "W. 
Elliott,  Assistant  Agent  Treasury  Department.  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office.  1873.  [4to,  16^  folios,  not  paged,  with  text  parallel  with 
back,  and  extending  from  bottom  to  top,  50  phot,  pi.] 

Chapter  Vlll.  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

See.  alao.  1875. 

174— *  Note  on  Subterianean  Fishes  in  California.  By  A.  "W.  Chase.  <Aui., 
Joum.  Sc.  and  Arts  (3),  v.  7,  p.  74,  Jan.,  1874 ;  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2, 
p.  70,  March  12,1874. 

tOn  the  edible  qualities  of  the  Sacramento  Salmon.  By  Livingaton  Stono. 
<Foreet  and  Stream,  v.  1,  p.  331,  Jan.  1, 1874. 

Preparing  Salmon  on  the  Columbia  River.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  <  F(»r- 
est  and  Stream,  v.  1,  p.  397,  Jan.  29,  1874.  (From  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine.) 

Salmon-fishing  on  the  Novarro.  [By  Thomas  Bennett]  <Overland  Monthly, 
V.  12,  pp.  119-124,  Feb.,  1874 ;  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  p;  29,  Feb.  19,  1874. 

Is  the  Yellow  Perch  (Perca  Jlavescena)  a  good  fish  to  introduce  into  California? 
[By  Idvingston  Stone  ]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  p.  84,  March  19, 1874. 

On  the  PlagopterinsB  and  the  Ichthyology  of  Utah.  •  By  Edw^ard  D.  Cope, 
A.M.  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  March  20,1874. 
<Proc.  Am.  PhU.  Soc.  Phila.,  v.  14,  pp.  129-139,  1874. 

(K.g.  and  u.  Kp.  Plagopterus  (n.  g.,  130),  argentxBsimut  (130),  Ltpidomsda  (n.  g.,  131), 
Ltfidomeda  xfitUUa  (131),  Lepidomeda  jarrovii  (132).  CUnoitomut  Umia  (188),  Bhinich- 
tkift  henMhavii  (133),  HyhoptU  timpanogentU  (134),  Minomut  platyrhynchut  (134),  Minn- 
tmujartwni  (185),  OeraticKthy$  ventrieottu  (13G),  Myloleucut  parovanus  (136),  Clino»tomu$ 
pkUgeOunUit  (137),  Uranidsa  vhesUri  (138).] 

Geographical  and  Geological  Explorations  and  surveys  west  of  the  100th 
Meridian.  First  Lieutenant  G.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
charge. 

On  the  Plagopterinfe  and  the  Ichthyology  of  Utah .  By  Edward  D.  Cope, 
'A.  M. — Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  Am'erican  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Philo.  Philadelphia:  McCalla  &  Stavely,  Prs.,  237-9  Dock 
stieet.    1874.    [8^,  14  pp.] 
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1874— The  IntrodiictioD  of  Eastern  Fish  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  togethei 
with  an  acconnt  of  operations  at  the  United  States  Salmon  breeding  Es- 
tablishment on  the  McClond  River,  California.    [By  Livingston  Stone.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  pp.  100-102,  March  26, 1874  (5i  c). 

On  the  Speckled  Trout  of  Utah  Lake. — Salmo  virginalis,  Girard.  By  Dr.  EL  C. 
Yarrow,  U.  S.  A.     <  Am.  Sportsman,  v.  4,  pp.  68, 69,  May  2, 1874. 

Shad  in  California.  [By  S.  R  Throckmorton.]  < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  3, 
p.  229,  May  21,1874. 

California    Salmon [:     its    rapidity   of   growth.     By  Livingston    Stone.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  p.  260,  June  4, 1874. 

Sports  in  California.— No.  II. — Trout  fishing  at  Humboldt  Bay.  [By  Mon- 
mouth.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  pp.  27:),  274  (5  c),  June  11, 1874. 

Will  the  Columbia  Salmon  take  the  fly?  [Anon.]  <^Am.  Sportsman,  v. 
4,  p.  166,  June  13,  lb74.  • 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Oregon.  [By  A.  ]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  p.  290, 
June  18. 1874. 

Sacramebto  Salmon  vs.  Eastern  Salmon.  [By  Livingston  Stone.]  <^Am. 
Sportsman,  v.  14,  p.  198,  June  27,  1874. 

On  the  use  of  Giant  Powder  (Dynamite)  for  obtaining  Specimens  of  Fish  at 
Sea.  By  A,  "W.  Chase,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  July  6,  1874.  <Proo.Cal. 
Acad.  Sci.,  v.  5,  pp.  334-337,  Dec.,  1874. 

Ichthyic  Fauna  of  Northwestern  America.  [By  Mortimer  Kerry,  paeudan, 
J.  M.  Murphy.]  < Forest  and  Stream,  v. 2, pp. 356, 357  (i  col.),  July  16, 
1874. 

The  SalmonidsB  of  the  Pacific.  [By  Mortimer  Kerry,  paeudan,  J.  M.  Mur- 
phy. ]     <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  pp.  369, 370  (6  c. ),  July  23, 1874. 

Salmo  Quinnat  and  Salmo  Salar.  [By  Charles  O.  Atkina]  < Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  2,  pp.  388, 389  (2  c. ),  July  30,  1874. 

Eastern  Fisli  in  Cnlifomia.  What  they  are  and  what  was  done  with  them. 
[  From  "  Sacramento  Reconl."]    <  Am.  Sportsman,  v.  4,  p.  358,  Sept.  5, 1874. 

Oregon  Salmon  Fisheries.  [From  ** Portland  Oregonian."]  <^Am.  SjKirtsman, 
v.  4.  p.  378,  Sept.  12, 1874. 

United  States  Fish  Hatching  in  California.  [Editorial.]  <^ Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  3,  p.  84  (3  col.),  Sept.  17, 1874. 

Salmon  Fisheries  on  the  ColumbLa.  <Am.  Sportsman,  v.  4,  p.  412,  Sept.  26, 
lb74. 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Oregon.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  3,  pp.  155, 172, 
Oct.  15, 22, 1874. 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1873.  Edited  by  Spenoer  P. 
Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science. — New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.    1874.    [12°.] 

Shipments  eastward  of  California  Salmon,  p.  433. 

Shad  in  the  Sacramento  River,  p.  449. 

Shad  in  California  waters,  p.  449. 

Pacific  Cod-fisheries  of  1873,  p.  458. 

Taking  California  Salmon  with  the  Hook,  p.  464. 

Revision  des  esp^oes  dn  groupo  des  Jfipinoches.  Par  M.  H.  S.  Sauvage. 
<N<mv.  Arch.  Mns.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  1. 10,  pp.  5-32,  pi.  1, 1874. 
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1874— Heport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
years  1872  an<l  1873. — San  Francisco :  Francis  Sl  Valentine,  printers  au<l 
engravers,  517  Clay  street ;  1874.     [8°,  28  pp.] 

United  StPtes  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Part  II. — Report  of  the 
Commissioner  for  1872  and  1873.  A — Inqiiirj'  into  the  decrease  of  the  Food- 
Fishes.  B — The  propagation  of  Food-Fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  IJniied 
States.  With  supplementary  papers.  Washington :  Government  Printing 
Office.  1874.  [80, 5  p.  1.,  cii,  (1),  808  pp.,  38  pi.,  3  maps  folded.] 
Report  of  the  Commissioner,    pp.  i-xcii. 

Appendix  B. — The  Salmon  and  the  Trout,  (species  of  Salmo).    pp.  89-384. 
III.* — On  the  North  American  species  of  Salmon  and  Tn)ut.  By  Oaorge 
Suokley,  Surgeon,  United  States  Army.    (Written  in  1861.)    pp. 
91-160, 
VI. — Report  of  operations  during  1872  at  the  United  States  Salmon- 
Hatching  Establishment  on  the  M'Cloud  River,  and  on  the  California 
SalmonidiB  generally ;  with  a  list  of  specimens  collected.    By  Liv- 
ingston Stone,    pp.  168-*215. 
XII. — On  the  Speckled  Trout  of  Utah  Lake,  Salmo  virginalis,  Girard. 

By  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  A.  Lete.  ].    pp.  :i63-368. 
XIII. — Miscellaneous  notes  and  correspondence  relative  to  Salmon  and 
Trout,     (pp.  369-379),  viz  :— 
D — On  the  edible  qualities  of  the  Sacramento  Salmon.    [By  8.  R. 

Throckmorton.]    pp.  373-374. 
E — On  the  Salmon-Fisheries  of  the  Sacramento  River.    By  Living- 
ston Stone.]    pp.  374-379. 

187t(— Salmon-hatching  on  McCloud  River.  [By  "Wm.  M.  Turner.]  <Overland 
Monthly,  v.  14,  pp.  79-85,  Jan.  1875. 

Korte  Bidrag  til  uordisk  Ichthyographie. — I.  Forelobige  Meddelelser  om  nor- 
diske  Ulkefske.  Af  Dr.  Chr.  Lutken.  (Meddelt  den  31te  Marts  og  19de 
Maj  1875. )  <^ Videnskabelige  fra  den  Naturbistoriske  Forening  Kjobenhavn, 
187G,  pp.  355-388;  Fr.  trans.,  pp.  72-98,  1876. 

Ichthyologische  Beitriige  (II).    Yon  Franz  Steindachner.    29.  April  1875. 
<Sitzb.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  B.  71,  Abth.  i,  pp.  443-480,  1875. 
[4  Califumian  species  mentioned.] 

Ichthyologische  Beitriige  (III).  Von  Franz  Steindachner.  17.  Juni  1875. 
<Sitzb.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  B.  72,  Abth.  i,  pp.  29-96,  1875. 

[12  Cslifomian  species  particularized:  n.  sp.  Xenichthyt  eali/ornienn§,  Scorpit  ealifor- 
nientiB,  Corvina  utearmni,  Otolithus  califomienHt,  Atheriru^in.  g.  or  u.  s.  g.  ^Atherinoptis 
aJfLnit  Ayres.] 

Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Trout  fi-om  Mendocino  County.  [Typical 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  California  Academy  of  Nafdral  Sciences.]  By 
W.  R.  Oibbons,  Alameda.  June  22,  187i>.  <;Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  6, 
pp.  142-144. 

[u.  sp.  8aimo  vundocineMii.'] 

Califonjis  Fishplanting.  [Signed  B.  J.  Hooper.]  <Fore8t  and  Stream,  v. 
5,  pp.  19,20,  Aug.  19,  1875. 

Trooting  in  Colorado.  [Signed  "Warren."]  < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5, 
p.  35,  Aug.  26,  1875. 

Edible  Fish  of  the  Pacific.  [Signed  E.  J.  Hooper.]  <^  Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  5,  p.  36,  Aug.  26,  1875. 

Salmon  Fishing  east  and  west — How  they  take  them  in  California.  [Signed 
Horace  D.  Dnnn.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  38,  Aug.  26,  1875. 

*Tbese  numbers  are  continuous  through  the  volume  and  not  subordinated  to  the  parts. 

Bull.  Nat.  Mas.  No.  11 4 
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1895— California  Salmon.    When  to  take  them  with  a  fly.     [Signed  <'Podgex8.''] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  pp.  53, 54,  Sept.  2,  1875. 

Salmon  Scores  from  the  McClond  River.    [By  Sir  Rose  Price.]  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  t.  5,  p.  54,  Sept.  2, 1875. 

Fishing  in  Montana.    [Signed  A.  B.  Keeler.]    <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p. 
54,  Sept.  2,  1^75. 

The  Si>eckled   Beauties  ISalmo  fontitialis']   in   Colorado.    [From  ''Denver 
News."]    <Rod  and  Gun,  v.  6,  p.  348,  Sept.  4, 1875. 

Fishing  in  the  McClond  River.    [By  Sir  Rose  Price.]    <Rodand6nn,  v. 
6,  p.  362,  Sept.  11,  1875. 

Carp  in  California.    [By  R  J.  Hooper.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  115, 
Sept.  30, 1875. 

California  Angling.    [By  E.  J.  Hooper.]    <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  133, 
Oct.  7, 1875. 

Flora  and  Fauna  of  California.  [  By  "W.  M.  Hinckley.  ]   <  Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  5,  p.  146,  Oct.  14,  1875. 

Lake  Tahoe,   Cal.    Its   Scenery  and  Trout    Fishing.    [By  E.  J.  Hooper.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  151,  Oct.  14, 1875. 

Shipments  of  California  Salmon  eggs.    [By  Livingston  Stone.]    <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  179,  Oct.  28,  1875. 

Sea  and  Bay  Fishing  in  California. — Wonders  of  the  deep.    [  By  E.  J.  Hooper.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  pp.  197, 198,  Nov.  4, 1875. 

Illegai  traffic  in  Salmon.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  217,  Nov.  11,  1876. 
(From  San  Franeitoo  Daily  Evening  Pott.] 

Progress  of  Fish-culture  in  California.     [By  E.  J.  Hooper.]    < Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  5,  pp.  19.— 227,  Nov.  18, 1875. 

/     The  Oregon  Salmon  Fisheries,     [ztnoii.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  230, 
Nov.  18, 1875. 

Comparative  size  of  Trout  in  Europe  and  America.    [By  8.   C.  C.    i.  e. 
Clarke.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  230,  Nov.  18, 1875. 

On  what  do  Salmon  FeedT    [Editorial  from  E.  J.  Hooper's  ohservations.  ] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  280,  Dec.  9,  1875. 

Distribution  of  California  Ova.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  291,  Dec.  16, 

1875. 

« 
Ichthyologische  Beitrage  (lY).    Von  Pranz  Steindachner.    16.  December, 

1875.     <Sitbz.  K.  Akad.  Wissonsch.,  B  72,  Abth.  i.  pp.  551-616,  1875. 
[2  west-coast  species  described.] 

Truckee  River  Trout.   [_Anon.'\   <Forest  and  Str^m,  v.  5,  p.  308,  Dec.  23, 1875. 

What  do  Salmon  eat?    [By  R.  Tallant.]    < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p. 306, 
Dec.  23,  1875. 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1874.    Edited  by  Spencer  F. 
Ba:^d,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science. — New  York :  Harper 
&,  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.     1875.     [12°.] 
J.  Pisciculture  and  the  Fisheries,  pp.  419-428. 
Alaska  Cod-Bsheries  in  1873.    p.  424. 
Stocking  a  pond  in  Utah  with  Eels.    p.  428. 
Destruction  of  Fish  on  the  Oregon  coast  with  nitro-glycerine,  p.  428. 
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I§75— A  report  on  the  condition  of  afifuirs  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  By  Homy  "W. 
Elliott,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department. — Washington  :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.    1875.    [8^,  277  pp.] 

Chapter  VIII. — Fish  and  Fisheries.    The  Fisheries  of  Alaska,  pp.  ld5-lC7, 
[This  is  easentially  a  second  edition  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Elliott,  published  in  1873.] 

Department  of  the  Interior. — Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  Statics 
6eologist-in-Charge.  1874  and  1875.  Vol  1. — Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.  1875.  [8°,  xiii  pp.+28  pp. +77  pp.+499  pp.+19  11.  un- 
pagedi  26  pi.,  3  maps,  1  woodcut.] 

[Consl8tiii}(  of  the  separately  p.iged  Balletins  Nos.  1,  2,  *'  First  Series,"  and  of  the  con- 
tinuously paged  Bulletins  Nos.  1  to  6  inclusive,  "  Second  Series,"  furnished  with  xiii  pp. 
extra  (title,  table  of  contents,  etc.).  The  oistinct.on  ''Series"  is  not  maintained  after 
No.  0,  which  completes  vol.  1.] 

First  Series,  1874. 
No.  2.    [8o,  77  pp.,  1.] 
Review  of  the  Vert^brata  of  the  Cretaceous  Period,  found  west  of  the 

Mississippi  River.    By  Edward  D.  Cope,  A.  M.    pp.  5-48. 
Supplementary  Notices  of  Fishes  from  the  Freshwater  Tertiaries  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.    [By  Edw^ard  D.  Cope,  A.  M.]    pp.  49-51. 

Second  Series,  1875-1876. 
No.  1.     [8°,  47  pp.] 
On  the  Fishes  of  the  Tertiary  Shales  of  the  South  Park  [Colorado]. 
B>  E.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.     pp.  3-5. 

La  Chasse  aux  animaux  marins  et  les  pdcheries  chez  les  Indigenes  de  la  c6te 
nord-onest  d'Amdrique,  par  m.  Alph.  Pinart.— Boulogne-sur-mer,  Imp.  de 
Charles  Aigre,  4,  Rue  des  Vieillards.     1875.     [8°,  15  pp.] 

Engineer  Department,  United  States  Army. — Report  upon  Geographical  and 
Geological  Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian, 
in  charge  of  First  Lieut.  G.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Array, 
under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army.     Published  by  authority  of  Hon.  Wra.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary 
of  War,  in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress  of  June  23,  1874,  and  Febrii- 
n.ry  15,  1875.     In  six  volumes,  accompanied  by  one  topographical  and  one 
geological  atlas. — Vol.  V. — Zoology. — Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.     1875.     [4°.] 
Chapter  VI. — Report  |  upon  |  the  collections  of  Fishes  |  made  in  portions 
of.  I  Nevada,  Utah,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  | 
during  |  the  years  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874.    |  By  |  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope 
and  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow.=pp.  6:fcV703,  pi.  26-32. 
Appendix. — Description  of  a  Mugiloid  Fish  from  the  Mesozoic  Strata 

of  Colorado  [Sylliomus  latifrons,  Cope],  pp.  701-703. 

fN.  »p.  Apocope  etnutiii,  Ynrrow  (p.  C48,  pi.  27,  f.  2),  Qila  nigra.  Cope  (p.  663,  pi.  SO,f.  3), 
Gila  Mcminuda^  Cope  and  Yarrow  (p.  636,  pi.  31,  f.  1).  Uyhorhynehut  aideriut.  Cope  (p.  670, 
pi.  31.  f.  6.)  Qila  ardetiaca  (p.  660,  pi.  30,  f.  1),  Oila  ncminuda  (p.  666,  pi  31,  f.  1),  Pantotteiu^ 
Copo  (n.  g.,  p.  673),  Catottomtis  /eeundiu  (p.  678,  pi.  32,  f.  1). 

**The  most  exten^  list  is  that  of  the  Colorado  inisin  "  (p.  690) :— 


Cyprinidm 

PLagoptema 

arirentissimnt 

640 

Meda 

fulii^da 

642 

Lepidomeda 

vittato 

642 

jarrovii 

643 

Cenitichthys 

squamilentas 

000 

oscula 

647 

Apocope 

conesii 

648 

ventricoM 

648 
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• 

OilA 

egregia 

068 

nigra 

063 

Tubuata 

663 

elegans 

664 

gracUis 

665 

grabamil 

065 

nacrea 

666 

seminuda 

666 

emorii 

6C7 

Hyborbynchns 

■iderias 

670 

Cotostomids 

Pantostens 

baiduH 

673 

delpbinns 

073 

CatoetomDS 

insigne 

676 

discobolus 

677 

Ptycbostomus 

congcstus 

680 

Coregonlda 

Corcgonuft 

vUlinmsonii 

082 

Salmonide 

Salmo 

pleariticiiA 

693 

CyprinodoQllde 

Girardinns 

aonoriensis 

605 

Cottidffi 

ITranidca 

vbeelerii 

696 

tl  I 


Tbe  following  species  are  tbose  of  tbe  basin  of  TJtab,  wbetber  fti>m  tribntariea  of  tbe 
Great  Salt  Lake  or  not "  (p.  700) :— 


Cyprinids 

Apocope 

carrinstonii 

bensbavii 

Tulnerata 

645 
645 
646 

• 

Ceraticbtbys 

bignttatns 

651 

• 

Hybopsis 

timpnnogonsis 
bivittatus 

654 

000 

QUA 

pblegethontis 

montana 

bydrophlox 

tienia 

egregia 

657 
657 
658 
658 
662 

Siboma 

atraria 

6C7 

Mylolcucus 

pnlverulentns 
parovanus 

669 
669 

CatostomidA 

Pantost«as 

platyrbyncbus 
jarrovil 

673 
674 

Catostomus 

fecundas 

078 

Coregonid» 

CoregonuH 

villiamsonii 

082 

Salmonid» 

Salmo 

virginnlis 
plenriticns 

685 
003 

CottidcD 

Cmnidea 

vbeelerii 
pnnctulata 

096 
697 

[In  bntb  of  tbe  preceding  lists  tbe  onomemtion  is  in  the  order  of  tbe  descriptions. 

and 

not  of  tbe  lists,  wbieb  deviate  considerably  from  tbo  former.] 

1§76« — Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Mayo  River,  California.     [Anoji.]    <  Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  5,  p.  267,  1876. 

California  Salmon  for  New  Hampshire.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  339, 
Jan.  6, 1876. 

The  McCloud  River  Reservation.     [Editorial.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5, 
p.  355,  Jan.  13,  1876.  ^ 

Habits  of  Pacific  Salmon.    [By  Livingston  Stone.]    <  Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  5,  p.  372,  Jan.  20, 1876. 

California  Shad.     [Anon.]    <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  372,  Jan.  '20,  1876. 
(6  lines.) 

Angling  for  Eastern  Salmon  (Salmo  aalar)  in  Colifomia  waters.     [Jnan.] 
<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  390,  Jan.  27,  1876. 
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1§Y6— The  Fisheries  and  So<i  Lions  of  California.     [Auon.]    <^  Forest  ond  Stream, 
V.  6,  p.  387,  Feb.  24, 1876. 

The  Natural  and  Economic  History  of  the  Salmonidie — geographical  distribu- 
tion and  artificial  cultnre.  By  Philo-Ichthyoa  <  Forest  and  Stream,  pp. 
68-69  (No.  3),  106  (No.  4),  116  (No.  5),  131  (No.  C),  147  (No.  7),  164  (No.  8), 
179  (No.  9). 

Check  List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  l>esh  Waters  of  North  America.  By  David 
8.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  and  Herbert  E.  Copeland,  M.  S.    March  3,  1876. 

<  Bulletin  of  the  Buifalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  v.  2,  pp.  133-164, 
1876. 

Viviparous  Perch:  [their  abundance  at  Santa  Barbara.    By  H.  C.  7arrow.] 
K  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  6,  p.  132,  AprU  6, 1876. 

Angling  for  Smelts  in  California.  [By  E.  J.  Hooper.]  <^  Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  6,  p.  166,  April  20. 1876. 

A  Viviparous  Perch.  [Editorial.]  <^ Forest  and  Stream,  v.  6,  p.  180,  with 
fig.,  AprU  27, 1876. 

Noget  om  Slsegten  Soulv  (AnatThicluie)  og  dens  nordiske  Arter.  Af  Profifessor 
Japetua  Steenatmp.  Med  en  Tavlc.  <]  Videnskabelige  Meddelelser  fra 
den  Naturhistorisk  Forening  i  Kjobeuhavn,  1876,  pp.  159-202,  tav.  3. 

Salmon  Fisheries  on  the  Columbia  River.  lAnon,  By  Bamet  PhiUipa — 
From  Appleton's  Journal.]  <^  Rod  and  Gun,  v.  8,  pp.  131-132  (5  col.).  May 
27,  1876,  with  2  figs. 

Remarks  on  the  Various  Fishes  [of  the  family  of  Scorpsenids)]  known  as  Rock 
Cod.  By  "W.  N.  Lockington.  July  17,  1676.  <  Proc.  CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  7, 
pp.  79-82. 

[K.  vp.  Sebaatu  AyreHi  proposed  as  a  sabstitate  for  S.  rotaeeui  of  Ayres,  but  not  of 
Oiratd. 

Notes  on  Some  California  Marine  Fishes,  with  description  of  a  new  species. 
By  "W.  N.  Ijockington.  July  17,  1876.  <Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  7,  pp. 
83-88. 

fN.  sp.  Arffj^eianu  Paeificus,  Magdalena  Bay. J 

Ichthyologische '  Beitriige  (V.)  Von  Frans  Steindachner.  20.  Juli  1876. 
<Sitzb.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  B.74,  Abth.  i,  pp. — ,1876. 

[13  west-coast  species  elucidated:   n.  sp.  Arteditu  pugetentU^  Siphagontu  barb€UtUf 
Sifpaag<mut  SvfanUf  Btakea  n.  g.    <  Myxodst  elegant  dtoper.] 

Lake  lushing  in  California.  [By  E.  J.  Hooper.]  <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  7, 
p.  5,  Aug.  10,1876. 

Fishing  this  Season  [summer  of  1876]  in  California.  [By  E.  J.  Hooper.] 
<^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  7,  p.  21,  Aug.  17, 1876. 

Not-es  on  Califomian  Fishes.     By  "W.  N.  Lockington.    September  4,  1876. 

<  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  7,  pp.  108-110. 

[N.  sp.  Centropcmu*  viridit  (provisionally  named  on  p.  100)  from  Asuncion  Island,  Lower 
California.) 

Connecticut  River  Shad  for  California.  [By  8.  F.  Baird.]  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  7,  pp.  66-67,  Sept.  7,  1876. 

California  Shad.     [Anon.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  7,  p.  83,  Sept.  14,  1876. 

The  Big  Fish  [Salmon  weighing  100  pounds]  of  Alaska.  [Anon.]  ^Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  7,  pp.  213-214,  Nov.  9,  1876. 
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1876— Annual  Becord  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1875.  Edited  by  Spenoar  F. 
Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science.  Now  York :  Harper 
&,  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.    1876.    [12^.] 

J,  Pisciculture  and  the  Fisheries,    pp.  405-440. 
Salmon  in  the  San  Joaquin,    pp.  430-431. 
Salmon  Trade  of  the  Columbia  River,    pp.  431-432. 
Salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River,    p.  432. 
United  States  Salmon-hatching  Establishment,  pp.  434-435. 

Engineer  Department,  U.  S.  Army.  =  Report  of  explorations  across  the  Groat 
Basin  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  a  direct  wagon-routo  from  Camp  Floyd 
to  Genoa,  in  Carson  Valley,  in  1859.  By  Captain  J.  H.  Simpson,  Coq)s  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army  [now  colonel  of  engineers,^  bvt.  brig, 
gen.,  U.  S.  A.].  Made  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  under  in- 
structions from  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Utah.    Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.     1876. 

Explorations  across  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah.=  Apjiendix  L. — Report  on 
ichthyology.  By  Prof.  Theo.  GlIL  pp.  383-431,  8  pi.,  with  8  1.  explan- 
atory. 

(This  chapter  was  written  in  1861,  and  not  snbaeqncntly  revised.] 

United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Part  III. — Report  of  the 
Commissioner  for  1873-4  and  1874-5.  A — Inquiiy  into  the  decrease  of  the 
Food-Fishes.  B — The  propagation  of  Food- Fishes  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1876.  [8^,  li, 
777  pp.] 
Report  of  the  Commissioner,     pp.  vii-xlvi. 

Appendix  A. — Sea  fisheries  and  the  fishes  and  invertebrates  used  as  food, 
pp.  1-319. 

y. — Account  of  the  fisheries  and  seal-hunting  in  the  White  Sea,  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.    By  Alexander  Sohults.    iqi. 
'  35-96. 

.   Appendix  B. — ^The  river  fisheries,    pp.  321-540. 

XX. — Report  of  operations  in  California  in  1873.  By  LivlngBton 
Stone,    pp.  377-429. 

A— Clear  Lake.    pp.  377-381.  • 

B — Sacramento  River,    pp.  382-385. 

C — California  aquarium-car.    pp.  385-390. 

D — Overland  journey  with  live  shod.    pp.  390-402. 

E— The  McCloud  River  station,    pp.  402-423. 

F — Catalogue  of  collections  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  1873.    pp.  424-427. 

G — ^A  list  of  McCloud  Indian  words  supplementary  to  a  list  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  1872.    pp.  428-429. 

XXI. — Hatching  and  distribution  of  California  salmon. 

A — Report  on  California  salmon-spawn  hatched  and  distribute<l. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.    pp.  431-4:M. 
B — Hatching  and  distribution  of  California  salmon  in  tributaries 

of  Great  Salt  Lake.    By  A.  P.  Rockwood,  Superintendent  of 

Fisheries  in  Utah  Territory,    pp.  434-435. 

XXII. — Report  of  operations  during  1874  at  the  United  States  salmon- 
hatching  establishment  on  the  McCloud  River,  California.  >  By  Liv- 
ingston Stone,     pp.  437-478. 

XXIII. — Correspondence  relating  to  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  its 
fishes,    pp.  479-483. 
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18VV— The  Trout  of  Washington  Territory.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  ▼.  7,  p.  413,  Feb. 
1,1877. 

Conned  Salmon,    [^itoit .  ]    <^  Forest  and  Stream,  t.  8,  p.  32,  Feb.  22, 1877. 

On  the  Genera  of  North  American  Fresh-water  Fishes.  [By  David  S.  Jor- 
dan and  Charlea  H.  Oilbert.  Feb.  27,  1877.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc 
PhUa.,  V.  — ,  pp.  83-104,  April  17,  1877. 

The  Oregon  Fisheries.  I  Anon,  From ''Pacific  Life."]  <^  Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  8,  p.  49,  March  1, 1877. 

Fish  Culture  in  California.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  y.  8,  pp.  16,  81,  207,  224. 
1877. 

Annnal  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1876.  Edited  by  Spenoer  F. 
Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science. — New  York:  Harper 
&,  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.     1877.     [12°.] 

I.  Pisciculture  and  the  Fisheries,  pp.  385-410. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  California  Fish  Commission  [abstract],  pp. 

401-403. 
Cultivation  of  Carp  in  California,   p.  403. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  U.  S.  National  Museum. — Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum. — No.  7. — Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 
1877.     [8o.] 

No.  7.— Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Fan- 
niug  Islands  and  Lower  California.    By  Thos.  H.  Streets,  M.  D. 

Trout  Fishing  in  Southwestern  Colorado.  <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  8,  pp.  189, 
190,  May  3, 1877. 

California  Salmon  Spawn  for  Shipment.  <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  8,  p.  191, 
May  3, 1877. 

Fishing  in  Lakes  San  Andreas  and  Pilercitas,  California.  [By  E.  J.  Hooper.] 
<Forfst  and  Stream,  v.  8,  p.  270,  May  31, 1877. 

Contributions  to  North  American  Ichthyology.  Based  Primarily  on  the  Col- 
lections of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

A.  Notes  on  the  Cottidfe,  Etheostomatidffi,  Percidse,  Centrarchidte, 
Aphododeridse,  Dorysomatidj£,  and  CyprinidsB.  With  Revisions  of 
the  Genera  and  Descriptions  of  New  or  Little-known  Species. — B.  Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Silnridifi  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of  North  America.  By  Da« 
vld  S.  Jordan.  Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1877.  [8^, 
2  title-pages,  120  pp.,  45  plates.] 

( Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  No.  10.  ) 

M'Cloud  and  Sacramento  River  Trout.  [From  "  San  Francisco  Pacific  Life.**] 
<Foiest  and  Stream,  v.  8,  p.  299,  June  14,  1677. 

Stocking  the  Barren  Waters  of  the  Great  Divide.  [By  J.  W.  B.]  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  8,  p.  400,  July  19, 1877. 

California  SiUmon  in  Lake  Ontario.  [By  Sam.  "Wilmot.]  <^  Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  8,  p.  419,  July  20, 1877. 

t California  Salmon  in  the  James  River,  Va.  <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  8,  p. 
400,  July  19,1877. 

Hatching  on  the  Columbia.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  8,  p.  420,  July  26,  1877. 
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1877 — Tho  Long- Jawed  Goby.    By  W.  N.  Lockington.    < The  American  Natut- 
alist,  V.  11,  pp.  474-47c{,  Aug.,  1877. 
[An  interesting  account  of  some  peculiarities  in  tbe  habits  of  OUHehthyi  miraJnlit.] 

The  Coregoni — ^Their  natural  history,  native  waters,  ecooomic  value,  and 
implements  connected  with  their  production.  {_Anon,'}  •^Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  8,  pp.  439, 440.    1877. 

The  Coregoni.    No.  Part  2.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  pp.  3, 4,  Aug.  3, 1877. 

A  Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Ichthyological  Fauna  of  the  Green  River 
Shales.  By  E.  D.  Cope.  <Bull.  U.S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terrs.,  v.  3, 
pp.  807-819,  Aug.  15,  1m77. 

California  Salmon.  [By  Emery  D.  Potter.]  < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p. 
63,  Aug.  30, 1879. 

Notice  of  the  Utah  lYout  in  Provo  rising  to  the  fly.  By  W.  V,  S.  <[  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  88,  Sept.  C,  1877. 

Canning  Salmon.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  88,  Sept.  6, 1877. 

Operations  of  the  McCIond  River  (Cal.)   Fish    Hatching   Establishment. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  *20(),  Oct.  13, 1877. 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  of  California.  <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  233,  Oct. 
25, 1877. 

Salmon  Trout  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  247,  Nov. 
1, 1877. 

More  about  McLeod  River  Trout.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  247,  Nov.  1, 1877. 

The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide.  The  Game  Animals,  Birds 
and  Fishes  of  North  America:  their  habits  and  various  methods  of  capture. 
Copious  Instructions  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxidermy,  Wowlcraft,  etc.  To- 
gether with  A  Directory  to  the  Principal  Game  Resorts  of  the  Country;  il- 
lustrated with  maps.  By  Charles  Hallock,  Editor  of  *' Forest  and 
Stream";  Author  of  the  ^'iMshing  Tourist";  "Camp  Life  in  Florida,"  etc. 
New  York:  "Forest  and  Stream"  Publishing  Company,  American  News 
Company,  agents.  1877.  [12^,  668  pp.,  +  208  pp.,  3  maps,  1  portrait. 
Part  I. — Game  Animals  of  North  America.  Fishes  of  the  Northwest,  pp. 
339-353.    Pacific  Coast  Fishes,  pp.  354-369.       • 

1898 — Beneficial  Results  of  Salmon  Ilatching  on  the  Sacramento  River.    [Editorial. ] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  18,  Fob.  14, 1878. 

Tront  Fishing  at  Lake  Bigler,  California.  lAnon.j  <  Forest  and  Stre.ani,  v. 
10,  p.  28,  Feb.  14, 1878. 

California  Salmon  Fishing  and  the  Game  Laws.     [Signed  E.  J.  Hooper.] 

<  Fon«t  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  47,  Feb.  21, 1878. 

[Price  of  first  four  Shad  of  tho  seaison  in  San  Francisco =§10  each.]  < Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  67,  Feb.  28, 1878. 

Birds  and  Salmon  in  California.  [Jitow.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p. 
95,  March  14,  lfc78. 

Spawning  of  California  Salmon.  [Signed  B.  B.  Redding.]  ^Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  10,  p.  155,  April  4,  1878. 

Red  Trout,  or  Redfish  of  Oregon  and  Idaho.     [By  Charles  Bendire,  U.  S.  A.  ] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  15(),  April  4,  1H78. 

Carp  in  San  Francisco.  [From  "Pacific  Life."]  < Forest  and  Stream,  v. 
10,p.l74,  April  11,1878. 
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187§— The  Norway  Tront  of  the  Yellowstone.    lAnon,']    < Forest  and  Stream,  v. 
10,  p.  175  [1%],  April  11, 1878. 

Prof.  Jordan  on  ChPTacteristics  of  Tront.    [Signed  D.  S.  Jordan.]    <  Forest} 
and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  196,  April  11,  1878. 
[Contains  suggestion  that  the  original  Redfish  is  Hyptifario  kennerlyi.] 

Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Nortbciii  United  Statt'-s,  including  the  Dis- 
trict east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tenn- 
essee, exclusive  of  marine  species.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Butler  University.  .  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged. — Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Company,  1878.'%  [12^. 
407  pp.,  pub.  May  16.] 
[Contains  synopsis  of  the  American  ScUmonincB  and  Coregonincc.] 

California  Fishing  Prospects.  [Signed  B.  J.  Hooper.  ]  <^  Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  10,  p.  839,  May  2,  1878. 

Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  the  Rio  Grande,  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 
By  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  D.  <Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terr.  v. 
4,  [pp.  397-406,  May  3;]  v.  4,  pp.  66:MU)7,  July  29,  1879. 

[Specimens  of  Hutteroearpttt  Trankii  indicated  as  an  anknown  Lahroid  form  at  p.  399, 
and  described  as  the  t^-pe  of  a  new  genus  and  sp.  at  p.  667.  The  specimens  had  been 
probably  misplaced.  J 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of  North  America.  Bj'  David 
8.  Jordan,  M.  D.  <Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terr.,  v.  4,  pp. 
407-442,  May  3, 1878. 

[A  simple  nominal  list  of  the  fresh- water  species  north  of  the  Mexican  region.] 

Spawning  of  California  Brook  Trout  in  New  York.  [By  James  Annin,  jr., 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.].     <Chicago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  182,  May  4,  1878.     [F.  M.] 

California  Salmon  on  Long  Island,  success  of.  By  a  member  of  the  South 
Side  Club.     <Chicago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  182,  M^y  4,  1878.     [F.  M.] 

Trout  Hybrids.  [Possibility  of  intercrossing  Eastern  and  Califomian  Trouts. 
Editorial.]    <Fore8t  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  255,  May  9,  1878- 

California.  [Notice  of  distribution  of  land-locked  Salmon  and  Eastern  Trout 
by  Fish  Commissioners.  ]    <Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  255,  May  9,  1878. 

The  heaviest  American  Salmon.  [Notice  of  one  weighing  82  pounds  caught 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  By  John  Goudy.]  <^ Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  10,  p.  265,  May  9,  1878. 

Salmon  canning  on  Frazer  River.  [By  Fred.  Mather.]  <Chicago  Field, 
v.  9,  p.  190,  May  15,  1878.     [F.  M.] 

JIJ. — A.  On  the  Distribution  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Allegheny  Region  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  With  Descriptions  of  New  or  Little- 
known  Species.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Alembcrt  W.  Brayton.— B. 
Synopsis  of  the  Family  Catostomidao.  By  DAvid  S.  Jordan.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office.     1878.     (8vo,  237.) 

Hun  of  Salmon  in  California.  Note  by  A.  R.  <Chicago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  229, 
May  25,  1878.    [F.M.] 

Shad  in  California.  Announcement  of  two  t>aken  in  San  Francisco  Bay  May  1. 
Note  by  B.  B.  Porter.    <Chicago  Field,  v.  6,  p.  229.  May  25,  1873.    [F.  M.] 

California  Salmon.  [Notice  of  their  ascent  up  the  McCloud  and  Sacranento 
rivers  in  May.]    -^Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  350,  June  6,  1878. 

Salmon  canning  in  Oregon  and  California.  [Editorial.  With  three  Tvood- 
cnta.]    <Fope8t  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  398,  June  27,  1878. 
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1878 — Another  sliipment  of  Shad  to  California.    Notice  by  Fred.  Mather.    <Chi- 
cago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  308,  July  6,  1878.     [F.  M.] 

California  Salmon  in  Lake  Ontario.  [By  John  J.  Robeon.]  ^Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  10,  p.  48*2,  July  25,  1878. 

Salmon  canning  in  Alaska.  An  account  of  the  objections  of  the  Indians  to 
the  landing  of  a  lot  of  Chinese  fish  canners.  From  Alaska  Cor.  ''  N.  Y. 
Sun."    <Chicago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  371,  July  27,  1878.     [F.  M.] 

Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  Clackamas  River,  Oregon.  By  David 
8.  Jordan,  M.  D.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  1,  pp.  69-85;  Aug.,  1878. 

The  Labrador  and  Columbia  River  Fisheries.  [From  the  "New  York  Sun."] 
<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  507,  Aug.  1, 1878. 

The  Mysterious  Salmon.  A  quotation  from  the  '"Astorian"  on  the  subject  of 
the  salmon  taking  the  artificial  fly,  with  editorial  comment  by  Fred.  Ma- 
ther.    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  .387,  Aug.  3, 1878.      [F.  M.  ] 

The  McCloud  River  Hatchery.  [By  K.  B.  Pratt.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v. 
11,  p.  2,  Aug.  8, 1878. 

Fish  Gossip:  Abundance  of  Salmon  in  the  McClond  River,  and  their  annoy- 
ance to  anglers  when  fishing  for  Trout.  [Item  from  "San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle,^ with  editorial  comment  by  Fred.  Mather.  <^  Chicago  Field,  v.  9, 
p.  403,  Aug.  10, 187a      [F.  M.  ] 

Gameness  of  the  Quinnat  Salmon.  [By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.]'  <[  Chicago 
Field,  v.lO,p.4,Aug.l7,1878.     [F.M.] 

The  Fraser  River  Salmon  Season.  [From  the  "New  Y'ork  World."]  < For- 
est and  Stream,  v.  11,  p.  50,  Aug.  22, 1878. 

Fishing  in  Northern  California.  [By  E.  J.  Hooker.]  ^Forest  and  Scream, 
v.  11,  p.  51,  April  22,  1878. 

Trout  Fishing  in  Truckee  Ri  ver.  Cctrrespondent  of  the  "  Sacramento  Union." 
<Chicago  Field,  v.  10,  p.  20,  Aug.  24, 1878.      [F.  M.  ] 

Trouting  in  Nevada.  Catching  them  in  the  water-works  at  Gold  Hill  and 
Virginia  City.      [From  **  Virginia  City  Chronicle."]     <  Chicago  Field,  v. 

10,  p.  — .  Sept.  14, 1878.     [F.  M.  ] 

€U>od  News  from  California.  [An  account  of  fish-ladders  in  the  Truckee  River, 
from  the  "Truckee  Republican."]     < Chicago  Field,  v.  10, p. b4,  Sept. 21, 

1878. 

Salmon  One  Cent  Each.  [Item  from  Frazer  River,  from  California  paper,  with 
editorial  comment  by  F.  Mather.]  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  10, p.  101, Sept. 28, 
1878.     [F.  M.  ] 

Salmon  Canning  on  Columbia  River.  An  account  of  the  process,  with  statis- 
tics.   By  Fred  Mather.    <Chicago  Field,  v.l0,p.  101,Sept.  28,1878.    [F.M.] 

Note  on  the  Sanrus  Incioceps  of  Ayros.  [By  W.  N.  Lockington.]  <  Ann. 
&.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (5),  v.  2,  pp.  348, 349,  Oct.,  1878. 

McCloud  River  Hatching  Station.  Daily  Record  of  Salmon  taken.  [Signed 
LivlngBton  Stone. ]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11,  p.  203,  Oct  10, 1878. 

California  Trout  in  New  York.     [By  Seth  Oreen.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v. 

11,  p.  203,  Oct.  10,  1878. 

McCloud  River  Hatchery.  [Table  of  Distribution  of  Salmon  Eggs  during 
1878.]    <Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11, p. 222,  Oct.  17, 1878. 
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1§Y§— Land-locking  the  Quinnat  Salmon.  Experiment  of  H.  O.  Parker,  Commis- 
doner  on  FiBlieries  for  Nevada,  in  Pyramid  and  Walker  Lakes.  <^  Chicago 
Fifcld,  V.  10,  p.  165,  Oct.  26, 1878.    [F.  M.  ] 

The  Yellowstone  as  a  Tront  stream.  lAnan."]  <[ Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11,  p. 
263,  Oct.  31, 1878. 

Another  Devil  Fish  Story.  Account  of  devil-fish  (Ccratoptera)  interfering 
with  a  subnuirine  diver,  from  California  paper.  <  Chicago  l^eld,  v.  10, 
p.  181,  Nov.  2, 1878.      [F.  M.] 

Walks  around  San   Francisco.    By  W.   N.   Lockington.    No-  III. — Lake 
Honda  and  Seal  Rock.    < Am.  Nat.,  v.  12,  pp.  786-793,  Dec,  1878. 
[N.  Sp.  BdeUo*toma  SUmHi,  p.  793.1 

^ote.— "No.  I.— The  Ocean  Beach"  (v.  12,  pp.  347-354)  and  [No.  XL—] 
"The  Bay  Shore"  (v.  12, pp.  505-512)  have  nothing  relative  to  fishes. 

Salmo  quinnat  in  France.  [By  lYed.  Mather.]  <[  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11, 
p.  360,  Dec.  5,  1878.     [See,  also,  pp.  339, 340,  Nov.  28, 1878.] 

On  the  occurrence  of  Stichieus  punctatus,  (Fabr.)  Kroyer,  at  St.  Michcel's, 
Alaska.  By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  <  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  1,  pp.  279- 
281,  Dec.  17, 1878. 

Report  on  the  collection  of  Fishes  made  by  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  U.  S.  A.,  in  Da- 
kota and  Montana  during  the  seasons  of   1873  and  1874.    By  David  8. 
Jordan,  M.  D.     <Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terr.,  v.  4.  pp.  777-799, 
Dec.  11, 1878. 
Note. — [CoDtainB  an  "analysU  of  the  ^nera  of  American  Cyprinide,  and  reference  of 
Pacific  slope  genera  to  European  types,  at  pp.  785-700.  J 

California  Salmon  in  Holland.  [Editorial.]  <[  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11,  p. 
420,  Dec.  2G.  1878. 

45th  Congress,  3d  session.  |  House  of  Representatives.  |  Ex.  Doc.  1,  pt.  2.  Vol. 
II.  I  =  I  Annual  Report  |  of  the  |  Chief  of  Engineers  |  to  the  |  Secretary 
of  War  I  for  the  |  year  1878.  |  —  |  In  three  parts.  |  —  |  Part  III.  |  —  |  Wash- 
ington :  I  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1878.  | 


Appendix  NN.  |  —  |  Annual  Report  of  Lieutenant  Oeorge  M.  "Wheeler, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  |  June  30,  1878.    [pp. 
1421— 

Appendix  K.  |  Report  upon  the  Fishes  collected  during  the  years  1875,  1870, 
and  1877,  in  |  California  and  Nevada,  by  Prof.  David  8.  Jordan  and  H. 
W.  Henahaw.    [pp.  1609-1G22,  pU.  1-4.] 

Appendix  K  1.  |  List  of  Marine  Fishes  collected  on  the  coast  of  California 
near  Sauta  \  Barbara  in  1H75,  with  notes  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Tarro^  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  |  U.  S.  A.,  and  H.  W.  Henshaw.     [pp.  1623-1627.] 

P.  1810,  pi.  1. 2,  CkUa«tomu9  tahocnaii  Gill  and  Jordan. 

P.  1010,  pi.  3,  CcUaatomiu  arccopus  Jordan. 

P.  1819,  pi.  4,  Salmo  Henthawi  Gill  and  Jordan. 

The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide.  The  Game  Animals,  Birds, 
and  Fishes  of  North  America:  Their  Habits  and  Various  Methods  of  Cap- 
ture. Copious  Instructions  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxidermy,  Woodcraft, 
etc.  Together  with  maps.  By  Charles  Hallock,  Editor  of  **  Forest  and 
Stream";  Author  of  the  "  Fishing  Tourist,"  **  Camp  Life  in  Florida,"  etc. 
Fourth  Edition.  New  York:  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co.  187d. 
(12mo.) 
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1878 — ^Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States,  Inclnding  the  Dis- 
irict  East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  North  of  North-Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, exclusive  of  Marine  Species.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Butler  University.  Si'cond  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.  Chicago :  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  1878.  (I*2m0y 
407  pp.) 

The  Califomian  Salmon.  With  an  Account  of  its  Introduction  into  Victoria. 
By  Sir  Samuel  "Wilson,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria. 
Melbourne:  Sands  &  McDougall,  Printers,  Collins  street  West.     1878. 

1879. — The  Nevada  Fish-hatchery.  [From  Carson  City  **Appeal."]  ^Chicago 
Field,  v.  10,  p.  332,  Jan.  4,  1879.     [F.  M.] 

Capture  of  a  Devil-fish  [Ceratoptora].  From  California  paper.  ^Chicago 
Field,  v.  10,  p.  :«5,  Feb.  1,  1879.     [F.  M.] 

The  Fisheries  and  Other  Resources  of  Alaska.  B^  H.  A.  R.  <Chicago  Field, 
V.  10,  p.  395,  Feb.  1,  1879.     [F.M.] 

Viviparous  Perch  [Embiotocidte.  By  Charles  Hallock.  From '^  Sportsman's 
Gazetteer."]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11,  p.  51r3,  Jan.  23,  1879. 

Fish  and  Fishing  of  Oregon.  [By  Wnx.  Lang.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  12, 
p.  35,  Feb.  13,  1879. 

Report  of  the  Nevada  Fish  Commission.  [Notice  by  Fred.  Mather.]  <Chi- 
cago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  3,  Feb.  15,  1879. 

Rapid  growth  of  the  CaKf omian  Salmon.  [Anon,']  <Forcst  and  Stream,  v. 
12,  p.  55,  Feb.  20,  1879. 

[An  abatract  from  the  *' German  Fishhig  Gazette."] 

Eastern  Trout  on  the  Pacitic  Slope.  [By  H.  H.  Holt,  Kaloma,  W.  T.  <For- 
est  and  Stream,  v.  12,  p.  105,  March  13,  1879. 

Rearing  Whitefish  in  confinement.  [By  B.  B.  Redding.]  <^Chicago  Field, 
V.  11,  pp.  67,68,  March  15,  1879. 

Interesting  Facts  from  Washington  Territorj'.     [By  Cha.  Bendire.]    <  For- 
est and  Stream,  v.  12,  p.  1.54,  March  27,  1879. 
(Refers  to  **Salmo  Kennerlyi'\  Slc] 

The  Flounders  of  our  Markets.  Rea<l  by  W.  M.  Lcckington  before  the  Snn 
Francisco  Acad,  of  Sciences,  March  17,  1879.  ^Scientific  Press  Supple- 
ment, April,  1879 ;  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  April  12  and  19,  1879. 

Salmon  Fishing  in  Oregon.  [By  H.  B.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  12,  p.  174, 
April  3,  1879. 

Traits  of  Rocky  Mountain  Trout.  [By  "W.  N.  Byera.]  <  Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  12,  p.  174,  Aprils,  1879. 

[Norice  of  a  "  *  Devil  Fish*  recently  taken  on  the  Pacific  const  "whose  bwly 
was  four  feet  long,  with  a  spear-shaped  tail  and  tentacles  seven  feet  long," 
t.  c,  a  species  of  Ceratoptera.  From  the  **  Santa  Barbara  Press."]  <[Chi- 
cago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  148,  April  19,  1879. 

Description  of  a  species  of  Lycodes  (L.  Turneri)  from  Alaska,  believed  to  be 
undescrilKjd.  By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  1, 
pp.  463-466,  April  25,  1879. 

The  Fishes  and  Birds  of  the  P>>cific  Coast.  [By  Calamink,  pseudon  of  John 
L.  Wilson.    <Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  163,  April  26,  1879. 

[Note  relative  to  the  Fisheries  of  British  Columbia.  Notice  of  Report  to 
House  of  Commons.]    <Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  165,  April  26,  1S79. 
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l§t*-yote8  on  some  Fishes  of  the  Coast  of  California.    No.  I.    By  "W.  N.  Lock- 
inston.    <  Am.  Nat.,  v.  13,  pp.  299-308,  May,  1879. 

California  Mountain  Trout  in  Eastern  Waters.     [By  Seth  OreexL]    <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  W,  p.  264,  May  8,  1879. 
(See,  also,  v.  12,  p.  288.]  . 

Trout  and  Salmon  Sea«on  in  California.  lAfKni,"]  <[  Forest  and  Stream,  v. 
12,  p.  277,  May  8,  1«79. 

Angling  in  California.  [Abstract  from  '*  Pacific  Life."]  <[  Chicago  Field,  v.  11, 
pp.  195, 196,  May  10, 1879. 

[Catfish  in  California.]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  196,  May  10,  1879. 

Pacific  Trout  [Salmo  iridea]  in  Eastern  Waters.  [Note  signed  H.  "W,  De  Long, 
with  description  appended  from  Hallock's  Sportsman's  Gazetteer.]  <  For- 
est and  Stream,  v.  12,  p.  288,  May  1.5,  1879. 

Does  the  Western  Salmon  die  after  spawning T  [By  Major,  pseudon, ]  <  Chi- 
cago Field,  V.  11,  p.  221,  May  17,  1879. 

California  Salmon  do  not  all  die  after  spawning.     [By  B.   B.  Redding.] 

<  Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  236,  May  24,  1879. 

The  Roe  of  the  Salmon  the  Indian's  Bait.     [By  Jonas  C,  Portland,  Oregon.] 

<  Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  237,  May  24,  1879. 

California  News.  [Notice  of  expected  consignment  of  eggs  from  U.  S.  Com- 
mission Fish  and  Fisheries.      Anon.     From  Sacramento  "Record-Union."] 

<  Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  244,  May  31,  1879. 

On  a  new  Genus  of  Scombrid®.    By  "W.  N.  Lockington.    <Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  [v.  — ],  pp.  133-1:^. 
[S.  f^.  and  Rp.  Chriomitra  (p.  loS)  coneolor,  p.  134.] 

Who  branded  the  Salmon  T  [Notice  of  capture  of  four  salmon  branded  with 
W.  at  Westport,  Oregon.  By  Geo.  H.  Heather.]  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  11, 
p.  260,  June  7,  1879. 

Lake  Tahoe.  {Anon,  From  "Philadelphia  Press."]  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  11, 
p.  260,  June  7,  1879. 

Grand  Sncccss  of  Shad  and  Salmon  Culture.  [By  B.  B.  Redding.]  <  Chi- 
cago Field,  V.  11,  p.  277,  June  14,  1879. 

Salmon  at  the  Antipodes,  being  an  account  of  the  successful  introduction  of 
Salmon  and  Trout  into  Australian  waters.  By  Sir  Samuel  'Wilson,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria,  [etc.] ;  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Angora  Goat,  and  papers  on  the  Ostrich,  the  Chinese  Yam,  etc.  London  : 
Edward  Stanford,  55,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W.,  1«79.  [3d  ed.,  12^,  viii,  252  pp., 
1  phot,  pi.,  1  map  folded.  ] 

PaHial  Contents. 
Chap.  V.  The  first  introduction  of  Califomian  Salmon  Ova.    pp.  24-25. 
Chap.  VII.  The  second  importation  of  Califomian  Salmon  Ova.    pp.  29-38. 
Chap.  Vin.  The  Califomian  Salmon,    pp.  39-58. 
Chap.  IX.  Is  the  Califomian  Salmon  suitable  to  the  Murray  River  T    pp. 

59-66. 
Chap.  XIX.  The  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Salmonidse.    pp.  160-172. 
Chap.  XXII.  The  Distribution  and  Liberation  of  the  Califomian  Salmon 
Fry.     pp.  193-244. 

[Introdaction  dated  Jane  10. 1879. 

"The  substance  of  this  work,  in  a  ali.^htly  diiTerent  form,  nnder  tho  title. of  'The 
Califomian  Salmon,'  was  originally  published  in  tho  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  and 
Acclimatisation  Society  of  Melbourne  for  the  year  1878.  and  a  second  small  edition  was 
lepiiDted  In  Victoria.'*— From  "Prefivoe  to  the  third  odition."~See  1878] 
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18Y9— The  Chinese  and  other  Fishermen  of  California.  [Condensed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco '^Chronicle''  by  Fred.  Mather. ]  <[  Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  291,  June 
21, 1879. 

On  the  Occnrrence  of  Hippojiriossns  vnlgaris,  Flem.,  at  Uualashka  and  St. 
MichoeVs,  Alaska.  By  Tarleton  H.  Beai^.  <  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mnsenm,  v. 
2,  pp.  63-6(),  July  1,  ld79. 

Pacific  Coast  Shad.  [By  "William  Lang.]  <Forc«t  and  Stream,  v.  12,  p. 
487,  July  24, 1879. 

Notes  on  Now  and  Rare  Fishes.  Read  before  the  California  Acad.  Science 
by  "W .  N.  Lockington.  ]  <[  Scientific  Press  Supplement,  July,  1879 ;  Mining 
and  Scientitic  Press,  Aug.  2  aud  16, 1879. 

Fish  Notes  from  the  Pacific  Coast.     [By  Robt.  E.  C.  Steams.]   .<  Chicago 
Field,  V.  11,  p.  389,  Aug.  2, 1879. 
[Extract  from  "  Amorican  Naturalist."] 

Curious  Facts  about  Trout  [t.  c,  jumping  from  flume  into  water  below.  By 
B.  B.  R.,  t.  f .  B.  B.  Redding. ]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  1 1,  p.  404,  Aug.  9, 1879. 

Alaska  in  Summer. — Second  Paper.     [By  **Pi8eco,''  i.  r.  Lester  Beardslee.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  1*3,  p.  553,  Aug.  14,  lrt79. 

[Rtifurs,  inter  nliaa,  to  capture  an<l  curin ;  of  salmon  at  Port  Hunter.] 

L(irgest  Salmon  on  Record.  [  A  non.  ]  <[  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  557,  Aug. 
14. 1879. 

["  Victoria,  June  26.— A  salmon  that  weighed  98  pounds  when  oanfi:ht  has  been  received 
hero  from  the  Skecna  River  Fishory  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mayor  of  Victoria.  Its  length  is  5 
feet  II  inches  from  nose  to  tail."] 

Shad  in  the  Columbia.  [By  **S."]  <  Fore«t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  585,  Aug.  28, 
1879. 
^  I  Refers  probably  to  Poinolobu*.] 

Trolling  for  Salmon.    [  A  nan.  ]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  588,  Aug.  28, 1879. 
[Relates  to  Columbia  River.] 

Oregon.     [Record    of    a   trout-fishing   expedition.     By  'William    Lang.] 

<  Forest  aud  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  589,  Aug.  28, 1879. 

The  McCloud  Rivei  Fishery.  lAnon,']  <[ Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  C04, 
Sept.  4, 1879. 

Salmon  a  Nuisance  to  Trout  Fishers.  [Anon,  By  Fred.  Mather. ]  <  Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  52,  Sept.  G,  1879. 

The  North  Pacific  Ccdtishery.  [By  "W.  N.  Lockington.  Reprinted  from 
**  Pacific  Life. "]     <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  53.  Sept.  G,  1879. 

[Notice  of  Trout  passing  through  flume  under  pressure  of  376  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.     Anon.  ]     <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  53,  Sept.  C,  1879. 

[Notice  of  Catfish — Amiurns  albidus  ? — ^5  to  15  inches  long,  taken  in  Sausal 
Lagoon,  where  planted  three  years  before.  Anon,"]  < Chicago  Field,  v. 
12,  p.  53,  Sept.  6, 1879. 

The  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries.  [  Jnon.  ]  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  G9,  Sept.  13, 
1879. 

[Notice  of  Catfish — Amiunis  albidus? — taken  in  McCloud's  Lake,  Stockton. 
Anon. ]     < Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  09,  Sept.  13, 1879. 

The  Trans-Coutinental  Expedition  of  the  California  Fish  Commissioners. 
[By  H.  A.  L.  ]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  645  (3  col. ),  Sept.  18, 1879. 
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l§Y9— ReTiew  of  the  Plcaronectidffi  of  San  FraDcisco.    By  W.  N.  Lookineton« 
<  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  2,  pp.  69-96,  July  2— Sept.  19, 1879. 
[N.  sp.  Hippoffio»§oid$»Jordani^jf.lZ\  Olyptocephalut  Padjleut,  p.  86;  Olyptouphalutzaehi' 
nu;p.88. 

[Notice  of  Catfish  for  Susan  River  and  Eel  Lake.  Anon,']  <[ Chicago  Field, 
V.  12,  p.  85,  Sept.  20, 1879. 

The  first  biennial  report  of  the  Nevada  Commission.  [Notice  by  Fred.  Ma- 
ther. ]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  85,  Sept.  20, 1879. 

Habits  of  California  River  Salmon.  lAnan.  Extract  from  '^Sacramento 
Bee."]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  100,  Sept.  27, 1879. 

Fish  Culture  Operations  in  California.    [By  Livingston  Stone.  1    <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  685,  Oct.  2,  le79. 
[Refers  to  Sahnon.] 

Why  Salmo  Quinnat  does  not  take  the  Fly.  lAnon.  by  Charles  Hallockt 
<Fore8t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  685,  Oct.  2,  1879. 

Washington  Terri tory.  [ By  "  Multnomah,"  p9eudon.  ]  <Fore8t  and  Stream, 
V.  13,  p.  687,  Oct.  2,  1879. 

[Relates  to  fishing  hi  '*  the  great  Spokane  country."] 

Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Pacific.  [Incomplete.  By  C.  R.]  <[Fore8t  axid 
Stream,  v.  13,  p.  C89,  Oct.  2,  1879. 

The  Fishferj-  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Rockwood  [near  Salt  Lake  City.  Anon,  From  "The 
Juvenile  Instructor."]    ^Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  115,  Oct.  4,  1879. 

Do  Fish  heart  [By  "W.  N.  Lockington.  From  "  Pacific  Life."]  <Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  116,  Oct.  4,  1879. 

Trout  in  the  Truckee.  I  Anon.  From  "Sacramento  Bee."]  ^Chicago  Field, 
V.  12,  p.  117,  Oct.  4,  1879. 

California.  [  Record  of  good  Grilse-fishing  iq  September.  ]  By  B.  B.  Redding 
<Fore8t  and  Stream,  vai13,  p.  715,  Oct.  9,  1878. 

The  Game  and  Fish  of  Alaska.  [By  '*  Piseco,"  t.  e.  Lester  Beardslee,  U.  8. 
N.]    <Fore8t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  pp.  72:^-724,  Oct.  16,  1879. 

Salmon  Eggs  from  the  Pacific.  [By  Livingston  Stone.]  <[Fore8t  ard 
Stream,  v.  13,  p.  725,  Oct.  10,  1879. 

California  Fishing.  [By  E.  J.  Hooper.]  <^Forest  and  Stream,  y.  13,  p.  71t8 
Oct.  le,  1879. 

Wyoming  Territory.  [Note  on  Trout-fishing.  By  **  Multnomah,"  pseudon,] 
<Fore8t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  728,  Oct.  16,  1879. 

Spawn  in  off  season  [of  Califoniian  Trout.  By  E.  C.  Tallant.  With  edito- 
rial note.]     <Fore8t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  744,  Oct.  23,  1879. 

The  Redfish  of  the  Northwest.  [By  Ch.  Bendire.  With  editorial  note.] 
<Fore8t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  745,  Oct.  23,  1879. 

Rocky  Mountain  Trout.  [By  FLTFiSHftn,  pseudon.y  J.  J.  Btranahan,  Chagrin 
Falls,  O.  ]    <Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  164,  Oct.  25,  1879. 

"Mountain  Trout ".^Salmo  virginalis).  [By  Gordon  Lamb.]  <Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  164,  Oct.  25,  1879. 

Fi«hing  in  Gray's  Harbor  [i.  e.  Salmon-fishery.  Anon,  From  "  Olympia 
(Washington  Terr.)  Transcript."  <Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  pp.  164, 165,  Oct. 
85.1879. 
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18Y0 — Codfishing  in  tlio  Pacific.    lAnon,"}    From  "  San  Francisco  Alta.")    <^Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  IG5,  Oct.  25,  1879. 

CO'lifoniia  Trout  in  New  York  State.    [By  Clarence  A.  Famum.]    <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  765,  Oct.  30,  lb79. 

Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Pacific.    [By  C.  R.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p. 
767,  Oct.  30,  1879. 

Why  Salmo  Quinnat  does  not  take  the  Fly.     [Editorial.]     < Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  13,  p.  770,  Oct.  30,  1879. 

Notes  on  Pacific  Coast  Fishes  and  Fisheries.    By  "W.  N.  Lockington.    <  Am. 
Nat.,  V.  13,  pp.  684-687,  Nov.,  1879. 

Notes  on  some  nndescribed  Fishes  of  the  Pacific  Coast.    By  "W.  N.  Locking* 
ton.    <[  Scientific  Press  Supplement,  v.  — ,  p.  76,  Nov.,  1879. 

Cacp  Breeding  in  California.     I  Anon,     From  **  Sonoma  Index."]    <  Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  180,  Nov.  1,  1879. 

Trout  Culture  in  Nevada.   [  Anon,    From  "Virginia  City  Enterprise."]    <  Chi- 
cago Field,  V.  12,  p.  180,  Nov.  1, 1879. 

Fish  in  Washington  Territory,  [vl won.  From  the  **  Experiment."]  <[  Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  IHO,  Nov.  1, 1879. 

Washiugt^jn  Territory.     [Abundance  of  Trout.     By  Multnomah,  pteudon,'] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  i»p.  795-796.  Nov.  6,  1879. 

The  Rcdfish  of  Idaho.  By  Charles  Bendire.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13, 
p.  806,  with  fig.,  Nov.  13,  1879. 

[Tho  figaro  appears  tc  rvpresont  Hyhifarxo  keni>erlyi.] 

California  Notes.  (From  the  **  San  Francisco  Bee.")  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12, 
p.  213,  Nov.  15,  1879. 

Some  Fishes  of  Oregon.  By  C.  J.  Smith.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  y.  13,  p. 
826,  Nov.  20,  1879. 

The  Trout  of  Utah.     [Notice  of  its  rising  to  a  fly.]    Fy  C.  B.  Western 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  8J6,  Nov.  20,  1879. 

California  Fishing  Notes.  [From  '*  Sacramento  Bee."]  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12, 
p.  229,  Nov.  22,  1879. 

Califonjja  Fishes.     By  B.  B.  Reddirg.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  847 

Nov.  27,  1879. 

Mountain  Trawt.—Salmo  rirginalis.  By  Gordon  Land.  <[  Chicago  Field,  v. 
12,  p.  245,  Nov.  29,  1879. 

The  Fishes  of  Klamath  Lake,  Oregon.     By  E.  D.  Cope.    <[  Am.  Nat.,  v.  13, 

pp.  784-7*".,  Dec,  lh79. 

[N.  np.  ChatmUttM  liLxatui  (p.  784) ;  Chaitnihtes  brcviroftrit  (p.  785) ;  f  Mylopharodon  sp. 
(785).] 

Annual  Record  of  Science  anil  Industry  for  1878.  |  Edite4  hy  Spencer  P. 
Baird  with  the  assistance  of  eniiufut  men  of  science.  |  New  York:  |  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.     1879.     [12°.] 

The  North  American  Trout  and  Salmon,    pp.  4(>7-470. 

Ichthyologische  Beitnige  (VIII).  Von  Dr.  Franz  Bteindachner.  <^Sitzb. 
K.  Akad.  Wisseusch.,  B.  80,  Ahth.  i,  pp.  .  (**Juli-heft.")  [Author's extra, 
received  by  mail  Oct.  22,  1879.] 

(N.  up.  Corrina  (Johniwf)  Jacobi.  San  Pieco,  p.  3;  n.  g.  and  8p.  JSfphlngohiut  ealifor- 
niefuns,  San  IMego,  p.  24  j  and  OoHum  Nowberrii,  p.  17,  EiigravlU  ringwi*^  p.  02,  oUo  com* 
mentod  upon.]  • 
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A.. 

OX  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FISHES  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY 
REGION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEOHGIA,  AND  TENNESSEE, 
WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  OR  LITTLE  KNOWN  SPECIES. 


By  David  S.  Jordan  and  Alembert  W.  Brayton. 


Tbis  paper  is  based  primarily  on  the  collections  made  by  the  present 
writers,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Gilbert,  and  a  party  of  students  from 
Butler  University,  during  the  past  summer  (1877),  in  various  streams  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  For  the  purpose  of  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  questions  of  geographical  distribution,  the  au- 
thors have  brought  together,  with  their  own  observations,  those  previ- 
ously made  on  the  fish-faunse  of  the  same  streams  by  other  writers, 
especially  the  observations  on  the  fishes  of  the  Tennessee  Basin  by 
Professor  Agassiz  ;•  those  on  the  fishes  of  the  basins  of  the  Santeet 
(Catawba),  Tennessee,}  and  Cumberland,  ||  by  Professor  Cope,  and  on 
the  fisbes  of  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and   Altamaha 

*Notice  of  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  the  Soatbern  Bend  of  the  Tennessee  Bivor,  in 
the  State  of  Alabama.  By  L.  Agassiz.  <  American  Journal  Sci.  Arts,  lc^54,  pp.  297- 
30H  aod  353-365. 

tPartial  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  Carolina.  By  E.  D.  Cope.  <  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
6oc.  Phila.  1870,  pp.  448-405. 

tOo  the  distribution  of  Frt'sh- water  Fishes  in  the  Alleghany  Region  of  South- western 
Virginia.  By  E.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.  <  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  new  series,  vol.  vi, 
part  iii,  January,  1869,  pp.  207-247. 

I  On  some  Etbeostomine  Perch  from  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  By  E.  D.  Cope. 
<  Pr:c.  Am.  Phaos.  Soc.  1870,  pp.  201-270. 
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basins  by  Professor  Jordan.*  The  purpose  of  tbis  paper  is  to  give  a 
risum6  of  all  tbat  is  certainly  known  in  regard  to  the  ichthyology  of 
the  seven  bydrographic  basins  embraced  in  its  scope,  viz,  the  San  tee, 
Savannah,  Altamaha,  Chattahoochee,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Gam- 
berland.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  a  table  of  distribution  of  species 
is  added,  t^hich  includes,  in  addition,  what  is  known  of  the  fishfaunsd 
of  the  James,  Boanoke,  Neuse,  Great  Pedee,  and  Ohio. 

The  following  is  a  classified  list  of  the  streams  which  have  been  ex- 
amined in  each  water-basin  included  in  this  paper,  with  a  word  or  two 
suggestive  of  the  character  of  each  stream.  The  collections  in  everj' 
case  were  made  by  one  or  both  of  the  present  writers,  unless  otherwise 

stated 

LIST  OP  STREAMS  EXAMINED. 

I. — SANTEE  BASIN. 

1.  Gatawba  River  and  tributaries  in  North  Carolina.    (Cope,  18C9.) 

2.  Ennoree  River,  near  Chick  Springs,  S.  C.    (Deep,  muddy,  and  rapid.) 

3.  Reedy  River,  at  Greenville  Court-House,  S.  C.    (Muddy.) 

4.  Saluda  River,  at  Farr's  Mills,  west  of  Greenville.    (Clear  and  rapid; 

a  fine  seining-ground.) 

n. — SAVANNAH  BASIN. 

1.  Tugaloo  River,  Habersham  County,  Ga.,  just  below  mouth  of  Panther. 

(Clear,  broad  rapids.) 

2.  Panther  Creek,  north  of  Toccoa  City,  Ga.    (Clear  mountain-stream.) 

3.  Toccoa  Creek,    below    Toccoa  Falls,  Ga.     (Clear,  cold  mountain- 

stream  ;  contains  little  besides  Hydraphlox  ruhricroceus.) 

4.  Toxaway  and  Chatuga  Rivers  and  tributaries  about  the  foot  of  White- 

side Mountain.    (Clear  mountain-streams,  abounding  in  Trout.) 

III. — ALTAMAHA  BASIN. 

1.  Oconee  River,  at  Sulphur  Springs  and  Fuller's  Mills,  Hall  County, 

Georgia.    (Clear.) 

2.  Ocmulgee  River,  Reed's  Fish-pond,  south  of  Atlanta,  Ga.    (Head- 

waters; clear.) 
o.  Ocmulgee  River,  South  Fork,  Flat  Rock,  De  Kalb  County,  Georgia. 
(Partly  clear  ;  a  small  falls,  and  a  deep  basin  worn  in  granite  rock; 
a  fine  stream  for  seining.) 

•  A  Partial  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  Upper  Georgia ;  with  Siipi)lemeDtary  Papers  on 
Fishes  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  By  David  Starr  Joidan,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D 
<  Annals  N.  Y.  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  xi,  1877,  pp.  307-377. 
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4.  Oemulgeo  Eiver,  Macon,  Ga.     (Collectiou  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean  and 
other  members  of  tbe  United  States  Fish  Commission.) 

IV. — CHATTAHOOCnEE  BASIN. 

L  Cbattaboocbee  Eiver  at  Shallow  Ford,  northwest  of  Gainesville,  Ga. 
(Broad,  shallow,  rapid ;  water  moderately  clear.) 

2.  Suwannee  Greek,  near  Suwannee,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.     (Deep, 

muddy,  and  very  cold.    Contains  chiefly  Codoma  eurystoma,) 

3.  Peach  Tree  Creek,  just  north  of  Atlanta.    (Deep  and  muddy.) 

4.  Nancj^s  Creek,  northwest  of  Atlanta.    (Clear  and  rapid.) 

5.  Flint  River,  in  Taylor  County.    (Collection  of  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Neisler 

in  United  States  National  Museum.) 

V. — ALABAMA  BASIN. 

A. — Etotcah  River. 

1.  Pettis  Creek,  near  Cartersville,  Ga.    (Clear,  rocky.) 

2.  Silver  Creek,  near  Eome,  Ga.    (Clear,  rapid;  a  fine  stream  for  col- 

lecting.) 

3.  Dyke's  Creek  and  Pond,  near  Home,  Ga.    (Clear  and  cold.) 

B. — Oostanaula  Ritcr. 

4.  Rocky  Creek,  near  Floyd  Springs,  Ga.    (A  fine,  clear  stream.) 

5.  John's  Creek,  near  Floyd  Springs.    (Clear.) 

6.  Lovejoy's  Creek,  near  Floyd  Springs.    (A  small  sandy  Ptreanc,  full 

of  fishes.) 

7.  Big  Armuchee  Creek,  above  Rome.    (Clear.) 

8.  Big  Dry  Creek,  near  Rome.    (A  succession  of  weedy  rock-pools.) 

9.  Little  Dry  Creek,  near  Rome.    (Like  the  preceding.) 

10.  Waters's  Creek,  above  Rome.    (Muddy  and  rocky.) 

11.  Lavender  Creek,  in  Texas  Valley,  Ga.    (A  small  clear  stream.) 

(7. — Coosa  River, 

12.  Beech  Creek,  near  Rome.    (Muddy.) 

13.  Horse-leg  Creek,  near  Rome.    (Rocky,  clear.) 

1^  Little  Cedar  Creek,  at  Cave  Spring,  Ga.  (A  fine,  clear,  cold  stream. 
One  of  the  best  for  the  collection  of  fishes.  Abounds  in  Xenisma 
stdliferum^  Hydrophlox  chrosomuSj  Codoma  callistia^  and  other 
beautiful  species.) 

^'-^AlaJkama  River^  near  Montgomery^  Ala.  (Collection  of  Dr.  Beau  and 
others,  1876.) 
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VI.— TENNESSEE  BASIN. 

A. —  Upper  Course, 

1.  Clinch  Eiver,  tributaries  in  Southwestern  Virginia.     (Cope,  18680 

2.  Powell's  River,  near  Cumberland  Gap.    (Clear.) 

3.  Indian  Creek,  near  Cumberland  Gap.    (Clear.) 

4.  Station  Creek,  near  Cumberland  Gap.    (Clear.) 

5.  Holston    River,    various    tributaries    in    Southwestern    Virginia. 

(Cope,  1863.) 

6.  French  Broad  River,  at  Newport,  Tenn.    (Rather  deep  and  muddy.) 

7.  French  Broad  River,  about  Warm  Springs,  N.  C,  Asheville,  N.  C, 

and  elsewhere.)     (Cope,  1809.)     (Rapid,  rockj',  and   generally 
clear.) 

8.  Big  Pigeon  River,  at  Cliii'ton,  Tenn.    (Rather  clear.) 

9.  Swannanoa  River,  at  foot  of  Black  Mountain.    (Clear,  cold  mount- 

ain stream,  with  trout.) 

B. — Lower  Course, 

10.  Chickamauga  River,  at  Ringgold,  Ga.     (Rather  clear  and  very 

rocky.) 

11.  Tributaries  of  Tennessee  River,  about  Ilunthville,  Ala.    (Agassiz; 

Newman's  collection,  1853.) 

12.  Tributaries  of  Tennessee  River,  about  Florence,  Ala.    (Storer,  1845.) 

13.  Elk  River  and  tributaries,  at  Estill  Springs,  Tenn.     (Clear,  rocky, 

and  cold.) 

VII.— CUMBERLAND  BASIN. 

1.  Round-Stone  River,  Rock  Castle  County-,  Kentucky.    (Clear.) 

2.  Rock  Castle  River,  Livingston,  Ky.     (Clear  and  rocky.) 

3.  Big  Laurel  River,  Laurel  County,  Kentucky.    ^Clear.) 

4.  Cumberland  River,  about  Pineville,  Ky.     (Clear,  rocky.) 

5.  Yellow  Creek,  near  Cumberland  Gap.    (Rather  muddy.) 

6.  South  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  in  Tennessee.    (Cope,  1869.) 

7.  Cumberland  River  and  tributaries,  near  Nashville.    (Winchell,  1870.) 

8.  Stone  River,  Murfreesboro',  Tenn.    (Clear  and  rocky.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  almost  without  exception  the  above  mentioned 
localities  are  in  the  mountainous  or  upland  i)arts  of  the  different  water- 
basins.  Of  the  fishes  inhabiting  distinctively  the  lowland  courses  of 
most  of  the  streams^  little  is  yet  definitely  known. 
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The  SiiDtee,  Savannah,  Altamaha,  and  Chattahoochee  have  been 
examined  only  in  that  part  of  their  course  which  flows  over  metamor- 
l>hic  rocks.  The  three  western  streams  have  been  studied  chiefly  in  the 
limestone  regions.  The  lithological  character  of  the  bed  of  a  stream 
lias  a  certain  influence  on  its  fishfaun<a,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Gen- 
erally limestone  streams  are  richer  in  species  than  those  with  granitic 
bottoms. 

The  types  of  the  new  .species  described  below  are  deposited  in  the 
TJiiited  States  National  Museum  at  Washington,  and  in  the  Museum  of 
Bntler  University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

I. — SANTEE  BASIN. 

Thirty-nine  species  are  ascertained  to  occur  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Suntee  River,  thirty-three  having  been  obtained  by  Professor  Cope  in 
the  Catawba  River  in  North  Carolina,  and  thirty  by  the  present  writers 
io  the  Saluda  and  Enuoree  in  South  Carolina.  Of  these  thirty  nine 
species,  tea  are  not  as  yet  known  Irom  any  other  hydrographic 
basin.  These  are :  Alvordius  crasnu^^  Noihonotua  thalassimis^  Ceratichthys 
labrosusy  Ceratichthys  zanemus^  Codoma  pyrrhomelas^  Codoma  chloristia^ 
Photogcnis  iiiveHS,  Alburnops  chlorocephaliiSy  Alburnops  saludanus,  and 
MyxDstoma  album.  The  a|)parent  absence  of  Luxilus  cornutus  in  the 
Great  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  Altamaha,  and  Chattahoochee  Basins  is 
remarkable,  as  that  species  is  abundant  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Neuse  on 
tlie  east  and  the  Alabama  on  the  west,  as  in  all  streams  northward  to 
Minnesota  and  New  England. 

The  8i)ecies  most  abundant  as  to  individuals,  in  the  Saluda  at  least, 
is  probably  Xotropis  photogenis.  Next  to  this  come  Codoma  pyrrhome- 
/wand  Ceratichthys  biguttatus.  Of  the  Catostomido!,  Myxostoma  cervinum 
Bcems  to  be  the  predominant  species;  of  the  Slluridw,  Amiurus  brun- 
««i«,  and  of  the  CentrarchidcBj  Lepiopomus  auritus.  The  chief  food- 
fishes  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  are  the  ''Mud  Cat«"  {Amiurtia  brunneus  and 
piotycephalus)^  the  '*Fine-scaled  Sucker"  {Catostomus  commersoni)^  the 
^\{AnguiUa  vulgaris)^  ihe^  "Spotted  Sucker"  (Minytremanielanops)^  the 
** Perch"  (Lepiopomus  auritus),  the  "War-mouth  Perch"  {Chcenobryttus 
wVWi*),  the  "Jack"  (Esox  reticulatus),  and  the  "Jump  Rocks"  (Myxo- 
^ma  cervinum). 
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ETHEOSTOMATIDJE. 

Genus  ALVORDIUS  Girard. 

1.  ALVORDIUS  CRASSUS,  sp.  tlOV. 

Eiheaaioma  macuJatum  var.  Cope.  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  1870,  261,  262,  and  449.    (Not 
Hadropterus  maculatu8  Girard.) 

A  species  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  A,  asprOj  but  less 
distinctly  marked  and  more  heavily  bailt,  the' form  being  less  gracefnl 
than  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus.  Body  considerably  com- 
pressed, the  depth  4^  times  in  length  to  origin  of  caudal  (as  in  all  cases 
in  this  paper).  Head  comparatively  short,  3|  in  length;  the  snout 
medium,  not  acuminate  as  in  A.  phoxccephahiSy  nor  especially  obtuse. 
Eye  moderate,  as  long  as  snout,  4  in  head.  Mouth  rather  small  for  the 
genus,  nearly  horizontal,  the  upper  jaw  but  little  the  longer:  upper 
jaw  not  projectile :  maxillary  reaching  anterior  margin  of  eye. 

Cheeks  naked :  opercles  with  a  few  scales  above :  back  and  breast 
naked :  middle  line  of  belly  in  some  specimens  naked :  in  others  with 
enlarged  plates.  Scales  on  the  body  rather  larger  than  usual,  about 
7-55-7. 

Fins  moderately  developed:  dorsal  XII-I,  10,  varying  to  XI-1, 11; 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  spines,  as  usual,  accomp<anying  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  soft  rays,  a  rule  apparently  not  hitherto 
noticed,  and  perhaps  not  of  general  application.  The  two  dorsal  fins 
are  well  separated,  the  first  being  longer  than  the  second,  but  consider- 
ably lower. 

Anal  fin  shorter,  but  higher  than  second  dorsal,  II,  9;  the  two  spines 
well  developed.  Caudal  fin  deeply  lunate,  almost  furcate.  Pectorals 
and  ventrals  large,  their  tips  about  equal.  ,. 

Coloration  rather  plain.  General  hue  olivaceous ;  the  back  marked 
with  darker,  as  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  Sides  with  a  series 
of  dark  olive,  rounded  blotches,  connected  along  the  lateral  line  by  a 
narrow,  dark  band ;  a  dark  streak  forward,  and  one  downward  from  the 
eye.  First  dorsal  with  a  dark  spot  in  front,  and  another  on  its  last 
rays.  Second  dorsal,  caudal,  and  pectorals  barred  with  dark  spots. 
Anal  and  ventrals  uncolored. 

Length  of  longest  specimens  observed,  3  inches. 

Habitat — Saluda,  Ennoree,  and  Eeedy  Rivers,  in  rapid  water,  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  Saluda  at  Farr's  Mills.  Also  recorded  by  Cope 
from  the  Catawba. 
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Genus  BOLEOSOMA  DeKay. 

2.  BOLEOSOMA  MACULATIOEPS   Cope. 

Bokotoma  maeulaiicepa  Cope  (1870),  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  269  and  450.     (Catawba 
B.}— Jordan  &  Copeland  (1cj7G),  Check  List  (Bull.  Bnffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.), 
163.    (Name  only.) 
ArluM  wMculaUctps  Jordan  (1877),  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  x,  15.    (Name  only.) 
Boleowma  olmstedi  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  368.    (Oemalgee  River.) 

AsiDgle  specimeu  takeu  iu  the  Salada  Eiver  at  Farr's  Mills  answers 
closely  to  Professor  Copers  description.  The  upper  part  of  the  cheeks 
have,  however,  a  few  scattering  scales.  *  This  species  is  a  trae  Bolcosoma. 
Althoogh  the  type  of  Boicosoma  has  bat  a  single  anal  spine  and  B,  efful- 
gens  and  B,  maculaticeps  have  two  anal  spines,  the  essential  character  of 
those  spines  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  genas  Arlinaj  based  on 
B,  effuUjenSj  is  a  synonym  of  Boleosoma.  In  Boleosoma,  the  spines  are 
all  weak  and  flexible,  and  those  of  the  anal  especially  so.  In  most  or 
all  of  the  other  genera  of  Etheostomaiidce^  the  anal  spines  are  stift'  and 
long,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  first  spine  is  the  longer  of  the 
two.  Id  the  species  of  Boleosoma^  with  two  anal  spines,  the  two  spines 
arenuequal,  the  second  the  longer,  both  extremely  slender  and  flexible; 
not  at  all  ^^ spinc'^like,  except  that  they  are  not  inarticnlate.  This 
feeble  condition  of  the  spines  seems  to  constitute  the  chief  generic 
character  of  Boleosoma. 

?wo  of  the  species  provisionally  referred  by  Professor  Jordan  (Bull. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mns.  x)  to  "AWtna^,  viz,  Arlina  stigmcBa  Jor.  and  A.  airipin- 
ftif  Jor.,  have  the  anal  spines  well  developed,  as  usual  in  Etheostomatidce. 
These  two  species  and  their  congeners  apparently  constitute  a  distinct 
geDQs,  diffiering  from  Diplesium  in  the  toothed  vomer  and  from  No{ho- 
^tm  in  the  protractile  upper  jaw.  For  this  genus,  the  name  of 
Vhcmira  (Jordan)  has  been  suggested  (Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  223),  in 
ftllQsioQ  to  the  development  of  the  spines. 

Genus  NOTHONOTUS  Agassiz. 

3.  NOTHONOTUS  THALASSINUS,  «p.   UOV. 


,  I 


A  handsome  species,  diflering  from  the  others  now  referred  to  this 
genus  in  the  entire  nakedness  of  the  head. 

Body  rather  stout,  the  depth  about  5  times  iu  the  length,  com. 
pressed  behind,  the  back  somewhat  arched.  Head  large,  4  in  length, 
the  snout  rather  blunt  and  convex  in  profile  \  a  pretty  decided  angle 
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opposite  the  eye.  Eyes  largo,  high  up,  longer  than  the  mazzle,  3J 
in  bead  :  interorbital  space  rather  narrow,  the  eye  having  some  upward 
range.  Mouth  moderate,  slightly  oblique,  the  maxillary  reaching  to 
orbit.  Upper  jaw  slightly  longer  than  the  lower,  not  protractile.  Uead 
entirely  naked,  both  cheeks  and  opercles  being  destitute  of  scales. 

Scales  large,  5-4.3-5.  lielly  scaled:  throat  naked:  neck  anteriorly 
naked,  but  scaly  in  front  of  the  dorsal :  lateral  line  complete. 

Fins  all  large  :  D,  X-1, 10,  or  IX-1, 11,  the  membrane  of  the  first  dor- 
sal continued  to  the  base  of  the  second :  longest  dorsal  spine  a  little 
over  half  the  length  of  the  head,  scarcely  shorter  than  the  soft  rays; 
the  base  of  the  spinous  dorsal  a  little  longer  than  that  of  the  soft  dor- 
sal. Anal  II,  8,  rather  smaller  than  second  dorsal,  the  first  spine  longer 
and  larger  than  the  second.  Caudal  tin  deeply  lunate,  almost  forked. 
Pectoral  and  ventral  tins  large;  the  former  reaching  nearly  to  the  vent, 
the  latter  somewhat  shorter. 

Color,  in  spirits:  Olive,  closely  mottled  and  tessellated  above  with 
dark  green  ;  this  color  extending  down  the  sides,  forming  six  or  eight 
irregular  dark  green  bars.  Head  daik  green  ;  a  dark  green  line  down- 
ward from  eye  and  another  forward.  Fins  in  males  nearly  plain,  the 
spinous  dorsal  with  a  black  edge;  females  with  all  the  fins  except  the 
ventrals  closely  barred  or  speckled  with  dark  green.  Two  pale  orange 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  caudal. 

Lite-colors :  The  colors  of  a  male  specimen  in  lite  are  as  follows:  Body 
dark  olive  and  blotched  above:  sides  with  nine  dark  blue-green  vertical 
bars,  the  five  next  the  last  most  distinct,  and  reaching  down  nearly  to 
the  anal.  Spinous  dorsal  reddish  at  base,  then  with  a  broad  black 
band,  the  uppermost  third  being  of  a  bright  ferruginous  orange-red : 
second  dorsal  blackish  at  base,  reddish  above:  caudal  with  two  orange 
blotches  at  base,  black  mesially,  pale  orange  externally.  Anal  fin  of  a 
brilliant  blue-green  color  at  base,  pale  at  tip.  Pectorals  barred,  the 
middle  of  the  tin  grass-green.  Ventrals  dusky  mesially,  with  a  green 
shade.  Opercular  region  more  or  less  grass-green  :  streaks  about  eye 
blkckishgreen. 

Length  of  largest  specimens  taken,  2A  inches. 

Habitat — Very  abundant  in  all  the  streams  seined,  esi)ecially  so  in 
the  rocky  shoals  of  Reedy  Kiver  in  the  city  of  Greenville. 

This  handsome  little  fish  may  be  easily  known  from  its  congeners  by 
the  smooth  head,  and  by  the  general  greenness  of  its  coloration,  which 
resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  species  of  Bipleaium. 
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Genus  ETHEOSTOMA  Rafinesqm. 

4.  EtHEOSTOMA  flab  KLL ARE   Rof, 

(Catonotus  fiahellataa  Auct.) 

Tbree  specimens  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species  were  obtained  by 
Professer  Cope  in  tlie  Catawba  River. 

CENTllARCHID^. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  Lacepede, 

5.  MiCROPTEBUS  PALLiDUS  {Rafincsque)  QUI  dt  Jordan. 

Professor  Cope  obtained  this  species  in  the  Catawba.  We  collected 
nouein  the  Saluda  or  Eunoree,  but  we  were  told  ihat  "  Trout",  as  the 
species  of  Microjpterus  are  universally  called  in  the  South,  rtre  frequently' 
taken  there. 

Genus  CH^ENOBRYTTUS  Gill 

C.  Ch^nobryttus  VIRIDIS  (Guv,  ct-  VaL)  Jordan. 

The  War-mouth  Perch  occurs  iu  abundance  iu  the  Saluda,  and  appar- 
ently in  all  the  South  Atlantic  streams.  Cope  says  that  it  is  exceedingly 
commoD  in  all  the  streams  of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  and  that  it  is 
known  as  the  Red-eyed  Bream  on  the  Catawba.  Thij  species  is  very 
closely  related  to  C.  gulosus,  differing  chiefly  in  the  color  and  in  the 
somewhat  less  robust  form.    It  may  be  only  a  variety. 

Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Rafinesque. 

7.   LEPIOPOMUS  AURITUS  (XtM/lCTie*)  Raf. 

All  my  specimens  of  this  species  from.the  Saluda  have  a  dusky  blotch 
or  bar  at  the  base  of  the  soft  dorsal,  a  feature  of  coloration  not  shown  by 
my  Northern  specimens.  This  is  a  widely  diffused  species,  and,  like  most 
»och,  is  quite  variable. 

Genus   EUPOMOTIS  Gill  <&  Jordan. 

8.  EupoMOTis  AUREUS  ( Walbaum)  QUI  cfe  Jordan. 

Professor  Cope  obtained  this  species  in  Catawba  River.  We  have 
never  collected  it  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  probably  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  lowland  regions. 
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ESOCID^. 

Genus  ESOX  Linnceus. 
9.  Esox  RETicuLATUS  Lc  Sueur. 

Very  common.  Wo  arc  unable  to  distinguish  the  Southern  form 
[phaUraius  Say,  affinis  Ilolbrook)  as  even  varietally  distinct  from  the 
Northern  reticulatus, 

10.  Esox  RAVENELI  Holbrook. 

Obtained  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  Catawba.  Its  specific  distinction 
from  E,  americanus  Gmeliu  appears  questionable. 

SALMONID-^. 

Genus  SALVELINUS  Richardson. 

11.  SALVELINUS  FOJSTiNALis  {Mitchill)  Grill  d)  Jordan. 

This  species  was  found  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Catawba  River. 

CYPRINID^. 

Genus  CAMPOSTOMA  Agassiz. 

1^.  CAMPOSTOMA  ANOMALUM  (Raf.)  Ag. 

Subspecies  prolixum  (Storer)  Jor. 
A  few  specimens  from  Saluda  Eiver.    Also  in  the  Catawba  (Cope). 

Genus  HYBOGNATHUS  Agassiz. 

13.   HYBOGNATHUS  ABGYRITIS   Girard. 

A  few  specimens  were  obtained  in  Saluda  River,  not  distinguishable 
from  others  from  Ohio  River  and  others  (types  of  H.  osmerinus  Cope) 
from  New  Jersey.    Professor  Cope  found  it  abundant  in  Catawba  River. 

Genus  ALBURNOPS  Girard. 
14.  Albuenops  saludanus,  8p.  not. 

Hybopliia  amarua,  "  variety  from  the  Catawba,"  Cope  (lfc70),  Proc.  Am,  PbiloB.  Soo.  460. 

A  species  belonging  to  ^^Eyhopsis^  Group  A",  of  Cope,  which  is  equi- 
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Talent  to  the  sabgeneric  section  of  Alburnops  or  ^^Hybopsis^^  called 
Hudsanius  by  Giranl. 

Body  elongate,  bat  compared  with  its  immediate  relatives,  hudaonius^ 
amarusj  and  storerianuSy  short  aud  thick ;  moderately  compressed,  the 
depth  4|  in  length :  caadal  peduncle  shortened,  4|  in  length  :  head  large, 
4  times  in  length,  relatively  heavy  and  gibbons  forward,  the  snout 
roQiideil  in  profile,  as  in  A.  hudsonim.  Eye  large,  rather  wider  than 
interorbital  space,  about  eqnal  to  snout,  3^  in  head. 

Moath  moderate,  snbinferior,  the  maxillary  not  reaching  to  eye. 

Scales  large,  thin,  and  loose,  5-39-3,  about  twelve  in  front  of  the  dor- 
sal (in.    Lateral  line  somewhat  decurved  in  front. 

FiDs  moderately  developed.  Dorsal  beginning  in  advance  of  ventrals, 
1)8;  its  first  ray  nearer  snout  than  caudal.  Anal  I,  8,  rather  small. 
Pectorals  not  reaching  to  ventrals,  the  latter  not  to  vent. 

Color  clear  olivaceons,  nearly  white,  like  the  rest  of  the  group,  some 
specimeDs  showing  a  faint  plumbeous  lateral  line. 

Teetb  1,  4-4, 1,  two  or  three  of  the  principal  row  obtuse,  not  hooked ; 
only  oDe  or  two  of  the  teeth  usually  showing  a  masticatory  face. 

Habitat — Abundant  in  Saluda  River,  where  it  reaches  a  length  of 
about  four  inches.    Also  obtained  by  Professor  Cope  from  the  Catawba. 

The  peculiar  characters  of  this  species  have  been  noticed  by  Pro- 
fessor Cope,  who,  however,  was  disiiosed  to  consider  it  a  variety  of 
B.  amarus.  It  differs  from  our  specimens  of  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  latter  si>ecies  (from  Ocmulgee  River)  in  the  smaller*eye,  the  thicker 
bead,  shorter,  deeper  body,  more  decurved  front,  aud  shorter  caudal 
peduncle.  In  amarusy  the  eye  is  3  in  head,  the  head  4J  in  length,  and 
the  caadal  peduncle  3|. 

We  have  been  disposed  to  unite,  under  the  generic  name  LuxiluSj  a 
Iftrge  uamber  of  species  forming  a  series  the  extremes  of  which  bear 
little  resemblance  to  each  other  or  to  the  means,  but  which  form  a  chain 
so  QQbroken  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  generic  lines  among  tbem. 
That  this  group  may  ultimately  be  broken  up  into  natural  genera  is  very 
probable,  but  the  groups  thus  far  proposed  have  not  received  very 
satisfactory  definition. 

These  species  agree  (a)  in  the  absence  of  any  special  modification, 

either  of  mouth,  fins,  or  alimentary  canal;  {b)  in  the  dentition^  the 

teeth  being  in  one  or  two  rows,  always /owr  in  the  principalrow  of 

the  raptorial  type,  and  some  or  all  of  them  provided  with  a  grinding 

surface;  often,  and  in  some  species  always,  one  edge  of  the  masticatory 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12— 2 
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Bnrface  is  more  or  less  crenate,  especially  in  yonng  individuals;  (c)  the 
anal  fin  is  always  short,  containing  from  seven  to  nine  rays;  {d)the 
dorsal  fin  is  never  inserted  very  far  behind  the  ventrals;  (e)  the  lateral 
line  is  developed  and  continuous. 

The  species  differ  much  among  themselves  in  size,  nuptial  dress,  and 
general  appearance,  notably  in  the  squamation,  the  scales  of  the  typical 
si)ecies  of  Luxilus  being  closely  imbricated  and  mnch  higher  than  long, 
while  in  the  group  called  Hudsonius  the  two  dimensions  of  the  scales  are 
nearly  equal.  The  scales  themselves,  in  HudsoniuSj  are  thin  and  loosely 
imbricated.  Within  certain  limit;),  the  position  of  the  dorsal  varies  also. 
In  HtidsoniuSy  its  first  ray  is  in  advance  of  the  insertion  of  the  ventrals; 
lixLtixilua  and  AlburtwpSj  usually  directly  opposite;  in  Photogenia  and 
Hydrophlox^  distinctly  posterior.  The  form  of  the  mouth  varies  largely : 
in  L.coccogeniSj  it  is  wide  and  oblique,  the  lower  jaw  projecting.  In 
the  typical  species  of  AWurnops  and  HudsoniuSj  the  mouth  is  small  and 
more  or  less  inferior. 

The  species  may  be  provisionally  grouped  as  follows,  under  five  groups, 
four  of  which  may  be  considered  as  distinct  genera.    Those  species 
whose  position  is  doubtful  are  indicated  by  a  mark  of  interrogation : — 
A. — Luxilus  Rafinesque.     (Scales  very  closely  imbricated,  much  deep- 
er than  long:  teeth2, 4-4,2,  entire:  dorsal  fin  inserted  directly  oi)- 
posite   ventrals:   mauth   terminal:   size    large:    nuptial   dress 
peculiar ;  type  Cyprinus  cornutus  Mit.) 
comutus  Mit.  coccogenis  Cope. 

selens  Jor. 
B. — Photogenis  Cope.  (Scales  pretty  closely  imbricated,  deeper  than 
long:  teeth  1,  4-4,  1, more  or  less  crenate  (rarely  one-rowed t): 
dorsal  fin  behind  ventrals,  always  with  a  black  spot  on  the  last 
rays  behind :  males  in  spring  tuberculate,  the  lower  fins  and  the 
tips  of  the  vertical  fins  filled  with  satin-white  pigment  in  spring: 
mouth  terminal,  the  upper  jaw  longest :  size  medium ;  type  P. 
8pilopt€ru8  Cope  =  Cyprinella  analosiana), 
analostanus  Girard.  nivetut  Cope. 

galacturus  Cope.  iris  Cope  (!). 

leucopus  J.  &  B. 
C. — Hydrophlox  Jordan.     (Scales  less  closely  imbricated,  somewhat 
deeper  than  long;  teeth  usually  2,  4-4,  2,  often  more  or  less 
crenate :  dorsal  fin  distinctly  behind  ventrals,  unspotted  :  breed- 
iugdress  peculiar, the ma'es almost  always  red :  mouth  terminal, 
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obliqae,  the  upper  jaw  asually  slightly  the  longer :   size  ver} 
small ;  type  Hybopsis  rubricroceus  Cope.) 

roseus  Jordan.  chro9omu8  Jor. 

rubricroceus  Cope.  wamocephalus  Jor. 

luiipinuis  J.  &  B.  plumbeolus  Ck)pe^ 

chUiticus  Cope.  bivittatus  Cope. 

ehalybaus  Cope.  lacertosus  Cope. 

D.^Albubnops  Oirard,  (Scales  rather  loosely  imbricated:  teeth 
4-4,  or  1,  4-4,  1 :  dorsal  fin  inserted  over  ventrals,  unspotted : 
sexes  alike :  mouth  more  or  less  inferior,  horizontal  or  oblique : 
size  small }  type  Albumops  blenniua  Ord.) 

micra^to^nus  Baf.  timpanogensis  Cope. 

volucellug  Cope.  chlorocephalus  Cope. 

ipectrunculug  Cope.  fritensia  Cope. 

procne  Cope.  nubilna  Forbes. 

stramineus  Cope.  blennius  Ord. 

iuditanus  Cope  (f ).  shumardi  Grd. 

mi8«icrten«M  Cope.  illtcebrosus  Grd. 

«c^{[a  Cope. 

E.— HuDSONius  Oirard.  (Scales  thin  and  loosely  imbricated:  teeth  1, 
i-4, 1  or  2,  the  grinding  surface  often  distorted:  dorsal  inserted 
in  advance  of  ventrals :  colors  silvery :  sexes  alike :  mouth  in- 
ferior: body  elongate,  the  head  comparatively  short;  size 
medium ;  type  Clupea  hudsonia  Clinton.) 

saludanus  J.  &  B.  amarus  Oirard. 

hvdsonius  Clinton.  storerianus  Kirtland. 

We  have  substituted  the  name  Albumops  Ord.  for  the  earlier  name 
BjjhopHSj  as  we  think  that  the  latter  genus  was  founded  on  a  species  of 
Ceratichihps. 

15.  Alburnops  chlorocephalus  {Cope)  J.  &  B. 

Bff^opiU  chlaroeephalui  Cope  (1870),  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  461. 

This  beautiful  little  fish  is  abundant  in  the  clear  rapid  waters  of  the 
Salnda.  It  resembles  H.rubricroccusy  but  is  smaller  and  stouter-bodied, 
with  smaller  mouth.  The  scales  in  front  of  the  dorsal  are  fewer  (about 
16)  io  Domber.  The  teeth  are  1,  4-4, 1  (2,  4-4,  2,  in  rtibricroceus).  The 
iDHle  specimens  are  profusely  tuberculate  on  the  snout  and  ante-dorsal 
vvgioii.  Professor  Cope  found  this  species  abundant  in  the  clear  waters 
o((h«  tribatariea  of  the  Catawba. 
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Genus  PH0T0GENI8  Cope. 
16.  Photogenis  niveus  {Cope)  J.  cfe  B. 

Eybopais  niveua  Cope  (1870),  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  401. 

A  very  pale-species,  related  to  Photogenis  analostanus  and  P.  galacturus^ 
rather  than  to  the  species  of  ^^Hyhopsis^^  to  which  genus  Professor  Cope 
referred  it.  My  specimens  are  all  very  white,  with  a  narrow  bluish 
stripe  along  the  caudal  peduncle,  which  sometimes  forms  a  faint  spot 
at  base  of  caudal.  In  male  specimens,  the  snout  and  ante-dorsal  region 
are  covered  with  small  tubercles.  In  males,  the  dorsal  fin  is  considerably 
elevated.  In  color,  the  dorsal  fin  is  largely  dusky  on  the  last  rays,  the 
most  of  the  fin  somewhat  creamy-tinted.  The  tip  of  the  dorsal  fin  and 
the  tips  of  the  caudal  are  filled  with  milk-white  pigment,  as  in  the 
related  species.  The  anal  fin  is  entirely  milky.  The  teeth  are  1,  4-4,  1, 
provided  with  a  narrow  masticatory  surface. 

Photogenis  niveus  is  abundant  in  the  Saluda  Eiver.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Cope  in  the  Catawba  Kiver. 

17.  PnoTOGENis  ANALOSTANUS  {Qirard)  Jordan. 

We  did  not  find  this  species  in  the  Saluda,  although  Professor  Coiie 
states  that  it  is  abundant  in  the  Catawba.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that 
Professor  Cope  mistook  our  Codoma  chloristia^  a  species  which  resem- 
bles it  very  much,  except  in  dentition,  for  the  true  analostanus.  The 
^'Cyprinella  analostana^  has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  classification 
of  these  fishes,  as  to  the  masticatory  surface  of  Luxilus  it  adds  the  cre- 
uations  of  Cyprinella.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Cyprinella  should 
be  restricted  to  those  species  whose  teeth  are  without  grinding  surfaces 
and  are  permanently  crenate.  The  relations  of  Luxilus  analostanus^ 
spilopterus^ galacturuSjleucopuSj  and  nireussive  much  more  intimately  with 
the  species  of  Codoma  than  with  Luxilus^  but  the  development  of  grind- 
ing surfaces  on  the  teeth  renders  it  necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  latter 
genus,  unless  Photogenis  be  admitted  as  a  distinct  genus. 

Genus  CODOMA  Girard. 

(Subgenus  EROGALA  Jordan,) 

PhotogeniB  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  335.  (Not  of  Cope,  whose  type, 
P.  apiloptents,  proves  to  be  a  species  closely  related  to  L.  analoaianus,  \f  not 
identical  with  it.) 

Examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  supposed  to  bo  Photogenis 
spilopterusj  from  Saint  Joseph's  Biver,  in  Northern  Indiana,  Professor 
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Goi)e'8  original  locality,  has  conviDced  as  that  the  spilopteruSj  the  type  of 
the  geous  Photogenisj  does  uot  belong  to  the  group  of  colored  species  for 
which  Professor  Jordan  lately  adopted  the  latter  name.  The  genus  PhO' 
tofienis  (Jordan)  being  thus  left  without  a  name,  that  of  Erogala  has  been 
suggested  (^/i,  springtime ;  ydXa^ milk, in  allusion  to  the  milk-white  pig- 
ment with  which  the  male  fishes  are  ornamented  in  ^he  nuptial  season)* 
Cadoma  Grd.  differs  from  Erogala  in  the  form  of  the  head,  which  is 
short,  blunt,  and  rounded,  as  in  PUneplmles.  We  do  not  now  think  that 
the  two  are  distinct  as  genera,  and  prefer  to  consider  Erogala  as  a  sub- 
genos  of  Codoma. 

The  type  of  Erogala  is  Photogenis  atigmaturus  Jordan.  This  subgenus 
is  remarkable  for  its  geographical  distribution.  All  of  the  species  thus 
far  kuown  belong  to  the  Southern  States,  and  each  of  the  Southern 
river-basins  probably  has  from  two  to  four  species  of  the  genus;  not  a 
siDgle  species,  so  far  as  known,  being  common  to  two  different  river- 
hasins. 
The  distribution  of  the  species  of  Erogala  is  as  follows : — 

Santee  Basin :  pyrrliomelas  Cope. 

chloristia  J.  &  B. 
Savannah  Basin :  none  known. 
Altamaha  Basin :  xasnura  Jor. 

callisema  Jor. 
Chattahoochee  Basin :  euryatoma  Jor. 
Flint  Eiver :  formosa  Putn. 
Alabama  Basin :  callistia  Jor. 

trichroistia  J.  &  G. 
cceruka  Jor. 
stigmatura  Jor. 
ttoher  west  their  place  is  taken  by  the  species  of  Cyprinella  having 
serrated  teeth,  and  farther  north  by  the  species  of  Luxilus^  section  Pho* 
^eiiif,  having  teeth  with  developed  grinding  surfaces. 

The  species  of  Codoma  are  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  coloration, 
most  of  them  being  adorned  with  bright  red  in  addition  to  the  milky 
pigment.    The  black  dorsal  spot  is  present  in  all  the  species. 

18.  Codoma  ohlobistia,  sp.  nov. 

Body  short  and  deep,  strongly  compressed,  the  form  elliptical, 
resembling  that  of  V.pyrrhomelaSj  but  rather  deeper,  the  depth  of  adults 
being  3J  to  4  in  length.    Head  rather  small  and  pointed,  4^  in  length. 
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Eye  moderate,  less  than  SDoat,  4  in  head.  Mouth  rather  small,  quite 
oblique,  the  mai^illary  not  attaining  the  line  of  the  orbit,  the  upper  jaw 
projecting  beyond  the  lower,  especially  in  spring  males.  The  head  and 
mouth  considerably  resemble  those  parts  in  P.  analostanus. 

Scales  much  deeper  than  long,  very  closely  and  smoothly  imbricated, 
more  or  less  dark-edged  above.    5-37-3.    Lateral  line  decurved. 

Fins  moderately  developed :  dorsal  distinctly  behind  ventrals,  its  first 
ray  about  midway  between  nostrils  and  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Dorsal 
1, 8.    Anal  1,  8. 

Nuptial  tubercles  in  the  male  greatly  developed,  covering  rather 
sparsely  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  region  anterior  to  the  dorsal.  In 
addition,  similar  tubercles  cover  the  caudal  peduncle  and  the  whole  sides 
of  the  body,  except  the  space  below  the  lateral  line  and  in  front  of  the 
ventrals.  The  tubercles  on  the  body  are  considerably  smaller  than 
those  on  the  head,  and  smaller  than  in  xamura  or  pyrrhomelaSj  but  they 
cover  a  much  larger  area  than  in  any  of  the  latter  species  of  the  genus. 
Chin  tuberculate. 

Teeth  1,  4-4, 1,  entire,  without  masticatory  surface. 

Coloration,  in  life :  General  color  a  dark  steel-blue,  a  very  distinct 
blue  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  caudal  peduncle,  as  in  C.  ccsruleaj  but 
fainter :  sides  of  body  with  fine  steely-pnrple  lustre :  back  clear  green : 
head  clear  brownish  :  iris  white:  cheeks  of  a  pale  violet  color:  lower 
part  of  sides  becoming  rather  abruptly  milky>white:  dorsal  fin  with 
the  usual  large  black  spot  on  the  last  rays  well  developed,  and  the 
usual  milk-white  pigment  in  the  tips :  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  with 
pigment  of  a  fine  clear  green  color,  somewhat  as  in  analostanu8,  but 
unusually  bright:  caudal  fin  chiefly  dusky,  its  tips  milky  and  the  base 
somewhat  so;  the  middle  of  the  fin  has  a  slight  reddish  tinge:  anal 
fin  entirely  milky,  a  faint  dusky  spot  on  its  last  rays,  resembling  that 
on  the  dorsal :  ventral  fins  milky. 

Female  and  young  specimens  are  more  slender,  and  the  bright  colors 
are  usually  wanting  or  obscured. 

Size  small ;  length  of  largest  specimens  less  than  three  inches. 

In  form,  this  species  resembles  C  pyrrhomdaSj  but  the  short  anal 
(eight  rays  instead  of  ten)  will  always  distinguish  the  species.  The 
coloration  of  the  male  is  different^  being  much  less  brilliant,  although 
).)erhaps  more  delicate.  0.  chlorUtia  resembles  in  color  0.  cccrulea  most, 
but  the  latter  species  has  a  much  more  slender  form. 

Habitat — Abundant  in  the  clear  waters  of  Saluda  Biver,  with  C. 
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fnprrkomelasj  PhotogenisniveuSy  Alburnops  chlorocephaltiSj  and  other  hand- 
some species. 

19.  GODOMA  PYBBHOMELAS  (Cope)  JoT. 
Pkoiogem$  pyrrkamela$  Copr  (1870),  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  463. 

This  species,  the  most  ornate  of  the  gen  as,  and  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  CyprinidoBj  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  clear  rapid  waters  of 
the  Salnda  and  its  tributaries.  The  general  color  of  the  males  is  dark 
8teel-blae  above,  with  the  scales  darker-edged,  the  b(  lly  abraptly  milky- 
white.  The  head  is  pale  reddish ;  the  snout,  the  tip  of  lower  jaw,  and 
the  iris  above  and  below  are  scarlet ;  the  dorsal  lin  is  dusky  at  base, 
has  a  large  black  spot  on  the  last  rays,  is  red  in  front,  and  broadly  milk- 
white  at  tip.  The  tips  of  the  caudal  fin  are  milk-white ;  next  to  this 
colnes  a  dusky  crescent;  a  wide  bright  scarlet  crescent  lies  inside  of  the 
black  and  extends  into  the  two  lobes  of  the  fin.  The  base  of  the  fin  is 
pale. 

The  top  of  the  head  and  the  region  in  front  of  the  dorsal  are  covered 
with  small  pale  tubercles.  The  sides  of  the  caudal  peduncle  are  pro- 
vided with  rather  larger  tubercles,  arranged  in  rows  along  the  series  of 
acales. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  fish  in  the  waters  of  Catawba  River,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Cope. 

Genus  NOTROPIS  Bafinesque. 

(A/tnm/iM  Rafioesqae;  Albumellui  QiTard.) 

20.  NoTEOPis  PHOTOGENis  (Cope)  Jordan. 

Sfualiui  pkoiogenU  Copb  (1864)  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  280. 

PkatogatU  Umcopt  Copk  (186G),  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  379,  and  elsewhere. 

My  specimens  differ  considerably  from  the  typical  forms  of  this  spe- 
cies, but  correspond  to  Professor  Cope's  '^  var.  a  aa  aa^  from  the  Ca- 
tawba. It  is  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  Saluda  waters,  especially 
in  more  sluggish  tributaries.  Two  forms,  perhaps  varieties,  perhaps 
different  sexes,  occur,  the  one  pale,  with  deep,  compressed  body ;  the 
other  darker,  with  the  scales  dark-edged  and  the  body  much  more  elon- 
gate. It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  latter  form  from  N.  telescopus 
(Cope).  The  pale  form  has  the  head  above  and  under  jaw  covered  with 
miall  pointed  tubercles. 
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Genus  GILA  Baird  dk  Girard, 

(Subgenus  CLINOSTOMDS  Oirard.) 
21.  Gila  vandoisula  [Cm,  dt  VaL)  Jar. 

* 

Leiiciscui  vandoisulas  C.  &  V.  (1844),  Hint.  Nat.  Poiss.  xvii,  317. 
Clinostcnius  affinia  GmAUD  (IH56),  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  iSc.  212. 

This  species  is  commou  in  the  Saluda  waters,  as  in  the  Catawba, 
Yadkin,  and  other  Southern  streams.  It  seeuis  to  prefer  still,  or  even 
muddy  waters,  as  we  found  it  more  abundant  in  the  Beedy  Biver  than 
in  either  Saluda  or  Eiinoree.  Our  specimens  were  greenish  or  bluish 
in  color,  the  back  mottled  with  scales  of  a  different  hue,  as  usual  in  this 
genus.  In  the  males,  the  region  behind  the  head  and  above  the  pec- 
torals and  extending  backward  to  the  anal  are  of  a  bright  rosy-red, 
brightest  just  behind  the  head.  There  is  no  distinct  dark  lateral  band. 
None  of  our  specimens  were  noticed  to  be  tuberculate.  The  characters 
distinguishing  this  species  from  the  more  northerly  Oila  (CUnostomtis) 

m 

funduloides  have  been  well  given  by  Professor  Cope  (Journ.  Ac.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.  1808,  228). 

Genus  NOTEMIGONUS  Mqfinesque. 

22.  NOTEMIGONUS  AMERICANUS  (Linn.)  Jordan. 

Notemiganua  ischanus  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  364. 

This  is  the  true  Cyprinvs  americanus  of  LiunsBUS,  as  has  been  else- 
where shown.  We  obtaine^l  but  a  single  specimen  in  the  Reedy  River. 
Professor  Cope  found  it  abundant  in  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Catawba. 
The  long  anal,  more  compressed  body,  larger  eye,  and  peculiar  breeding 
colors  distinguish  this  species  from  the  Northern  and  Western  N. 
chrysoUucus. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird, 

23.  CERATICHTHYS  ZANEMUS,  «p.   nOV. 

A  small,  peculiar  species,  allied  to  (J.  lahrusus  (Cope),  but  apf)arently 
differing  in  the  longer  barbel,  smaller  scales,  and  in  the  coloration. 

Bo<ly  long  and  slender,  not  much  compressed,  the  depth  about  4^  (5.^ 
in  young)  in  length.  Head  rather  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  4^  iu 
length,  very  slender  in  young  specimens,  stouter  in  adults:  snout  de- 
curved  iu  profile,  with  an  angle  in  irout  of  the  nostrils.    Eye  moderate. 
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rather  shorter  than  the  long  muzzle,  placed  nearly  midway  in  head, 
aboat  3^  in  head. 

Month  rather  large,  inferior,  the  lips  much  thickened,  Sucker-like ; 
upper  jaw  extremely  protractile;  the  lower  with  a  conspicuous  internal 
fringe  of  papillse. 

Barbels  extremely  long,  probably  longer  than  in  any  other  of  our 
Cyprinoids;  their  length  §  to  ^  tbe  diameter  of  the  eye. 

Scales  moderate,  pretty  closely  imbricated,  5-40-3;  15  or  16  in  front 
of  dorsal.     Lateral  line  continuous,  sligbtiy  deflected  forward. 

Fins  rather  small,  high,  and  short.  Dorsal  1,  8,  originating  slightly 
behind  the  base  of  the  veutrals,  as  in  C.  labrosus  and  C  monadius.  Anal 
1, 7.   Caudal  deeply  forked,  its  peduncle  long  and  slender. 

Coloration,  in  spirits,  quite  pale;  a  small,  round,  black  spot  at  base 
of  caudal:  dorsal  scales  dark-edged:  some  dark  points  along  caudal 
pedoQcle,  forming  a  dark  st.eak:  muzzle  punctate.  Large  specimens 
with  a  large  dark  patch  on  the  last  rays  of  dorsal,  as  in  C7.  monachus 
and  the  species  of  Godoma :  base  of  dorsal  fin  with  dark  points.  Cheeks 
and  opercles  silvery. 

Iq  tbe  spring,  the  male  fishes  are  profusely  tuberculate  on  the  head 
and  neck,  and  tbe  fins  are  flushed  with  crimson.  Teeth  1, 4-4, 1,  hooked, 
without  masticatory  surface. 

Tbe  largest  specimens  taken  were  nearly  three  inches  long,  but  most 
were  less  than  two. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  Saluda  River.  It  appears  to  be  distinct 
ffou)  C.  labro8U8j  that  species  having  larger  scales  and  some  other  points 
of  difference.  C.  labrasuSj  monachus,  and  zanemus  dififer  from  their  con- 
geners in  the  backward  position  of  the  dorsal  and  in  the  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  lips. 

24.  Cebatichtuys  labrosus  Cope. 

Cmtkktkys  labro$w8  Copk  (1870),  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  458. 

Professor  Cope  found  this  species  not  uncommon  in  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Catawba.    We  did  not  find  it  iu  the  Saluda  or  the  Ennoree. 

25.  Geratichthys  hypsinotus  Cope. 

CerMtiehihpi  hypaifiottu  Cope  (1870),  Proc.  Aiu.  Philos.  Soc.  458. 

This  8i>ecie8  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Saluda.  Breeding  males  are 
▼iolet-tinted,  and  the  fins  are  quite  red.  The  head  is  more  or  less  rosy 
and  tuberculate  above.  This  species  has  a  very  small  barbel,  and  might 
Mily  be  taken  for  a  Hydrophlox  of  the  rubricroceus  type. 
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26.  Geratichthys  biguttatus  {Kirt)  Baird. 

The  common  Horned  Chub  is  very  abundant  in  all  the  tribataries  of 
the  Saluda. 

Genus  SEMOTILUS  Bafinesque. 
27.  Semotilus  corporalis  {Hit)  Putn. 
This  common  species  occurs  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Saluda. 

CATOSTOMTD^. 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Bafinesque. 

(Moxastoma  and  Teretulus  Raf. ;  Ptychoaiomus  Ag.) 

28.  Myxostoma  cervinum  Cope. 

Teretulus  oervinuB  Cope  (1868),  Joarn.  Ac.  Nat  So.  Phila.  23S. 
Ftif<^08tomu9  oervinus  Cope  (1870),  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  478. 

This  little  Sucker  is  exceedingly  abuudant  in  the  Saluda,  Beedy,  and 
Ennoree.  It  abounds  in  rapids  and  rocky  shoals,  and  is  popularly  known 
as  *<  Jump-rocks",  from  its  habit  of  leaping  from  the  water.  It  is  not  much 
valued,  except  by  negroes,  small  boys,  and  naturalists.  The  black  outer 
margin  of  the  dorsal  is  a  characteristic  color-mark. 

29.  Myxostoma  papillosum  (Cape)  Jar.     • 

Fti/oKo$UnMi8  papUlasus  Copr  (1870),  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  470. 

A  tew  specimens  of  this  peculiar  species  were  taken  in  Saluda  River. 
Professor  Cope  found  it  abundant  in  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  Rivers. 

30.  Myxostoma  velatum  (Cope)  Jordan. 

Pti;6ho8iamu8  oollapaua  Cope  (IH70),  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  471. 

Wo  obtained  no  specimens  of  this  widely  diffuvsed  species  in  any  of 
the  Southern  rivers.  Professor  Cope  found  it  in  the  Neuse,  Tadkin, 
and  Catawba. 

31.  Myxostoma  coregokus  {Cope)  J.  &  B. 

Pt}fcho$tomu8  coregonus  Copr  ( 1870),  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soo.  472. 

The  ^^Blue  Mullet"  was  found  very  abundant  in  the  Catawba  and 
Yadkin  Rivers.    We  did  not  take  it  in  the  Saluda. 
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32.  M YXOSTOM A  ALBUM  ( Cope)  J.  &  B. 
PifAMUmMB  aJhiu  Cops  (1870),  Proo.  Am.  Phil.  Soo.  472. 

The  species — tbe  "  White  Mullet" — was  foand  by  Professor  Cope  in 
the  Catawba  Biver  only.  We  obtained  no  specimens  from  the  Salnda^ 
which  is  perhaps  dne  to  the  fact  that  our  colfections  were  not  made 
dnriDg  the  season  of  the  migrations. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 

{MTXoaioma  Agassiz,  bat  Dot  of  Raf.) 

33.  Ebihtzon  suobtta  (Lac.)  Jordan. 

Cfjrum$  iueetia  hAcApkvK. 
t'lpnuM  ohUmguB  MrrcHnx. 

This  species  is  moderately  abundant  in  the  Saluda  Biver.  Professor 
Cope  found  neither  this  species,  nor  the  next,  in  the  Catawba. 

Genus  MINYTREMA  Jordan. 

34.  MlNTTREMA  l^ELANOPS  {B£lf.)  Jor. 

CaUutomui  wulanape  Uafixesquk,  Kirtland,  etc. 
MnotUma  vietaria  Giraiid. 
Erimftim  melanopa  Jordan. 

This  widely  diffused  species  is  abundant  in  the  mill-ponds,  etc.,  of  the 
Salada  Biver,  and  is  kuown  as  the  Striped  Sucker.  It  is  considerably 
valued  as  a  food-fish.  Many  specimens  were  taken  at  Bannister's  Mills, 
OQ  the  Ennoree,  the  proprietor  of  the  mill,  Mr.  Bannister,  having 
kindly  drawn  off  the  water  from  his  pond,  in  order  to  enable  us  better 
to  examine  its  fishes.  Oar  specimens  seem  to  be  precisely  like  the  ordi- 
ouy  melanops  from  the  Ohio  Biver  and  the  Gieat  Lakes. 

Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 

35.  CATOSTOMUS  COMMESSONI  (Lac.)  JoT. 

The  Fine-scaled  Sucker  is  common  in  the  Saluda,  as  in  nearly  every 
stream  east  of  tbe  Bocky  Mountains.    It  is  especially  abundant  in  mill- 
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SILURID^- 

G^nus  AMIURUS  Rafinesque. 
30.  AMIURUS  BRUNNEUS  Jordan. 

Amiurus  platycephalui  Cope  (1670),  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  485.    (Not  Pimelodua  plaijf' 

cephalua  Grd.) 
Amiurus  hriinneua  Jordan  (1870),  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  3G6. 

This  is  the  coiumou  cat-fish  of  the  Suluda^  aud  is  koown  as  the  Mad 
Gat.  Adult  specimens  reach  a  length  of  abont  18  inches,  and  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  yoiing^,  from  which  the  species  was  first  described. 
The  adults  are  extremely  elongate,  nearly  terete  behind,  with  flac,  ihin, 
broad  heads.  In  color,  they  are  of  a  more  or  less  clear  ydlowish-green, 
more  distinctly  green  than  is  any  other  s^^ecies.  The  name  ^'  hrunneus^^ 
only  applies  well  to  the  young.  The  species  may  be  known  from  the 
related  A.  platycephalus  by  the  more  elongate  form,  the  shorter  anal  fin 
(16  to  18  rays  instead  of  20),  and  by  the  mouth,  which  is  somewhat 
inferior,  the  lower  jaw  being  much  the  shorter,  while  in  A.  platycephalus 
the  jaws  are  equal.  The  color  is  also  different  in  the  two  si>ecies.  A. 
platycephalus  is  yellowish,  dark  above,  and  more  or  less  marbled  ou  the 
sides  with  darker,  resembling,  in  that  respec(,  A.  mannoratus.  In  A. 
h^nneto,  the  caudal  fin  is  usually  unequal,  the  upper  lobe  being  the 
longer,  and  the  rudimentary  caudal  rays  are  unusually  numerous.  A 
specimen  nearly  a  foot  long  had  the  alimentiiry  canal  four  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  filled  with  Podosiemon  ceratophyllum.  The 
stomach  contained  eight  adult  males  of  Codoma  pyrrhomelas. 

As  Professor  Cope  counted  17  anal  rays  in  his  *'* platycephalus^^  it  is 
likely  that  he  had  this  species  instead  of  Giranl's,  which  has  pretty  uni- 
formly 20  or  21  rays.  Both  Amiurus  brunneus  and  platycephalus  are 
valued  as  food. 

37.  Amiurus  platycephalus  {Oirard)  QUI. 

Pimelodua  pJatycephalua  Giuard  (1859),  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  160. 

Many  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  in  Bannister's  mill-iK>nd, 
on  the  Ennoree.  The  fishermen  confound  it  with  the  preceding  under 
the  name  of  Mud  Cat,  but  the  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  characters  given  above. 

A  ^^Blue  Cat^  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Saluda,  but  we  obtained  no 
specimens. 
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Genus  NOTURUS  Bafinesque. 

38.  ^OTUBUS  iNSiGNis  {RichardsoTi)  Oill  cfc  Jor. 

N$iurM8  marginatua  Baird. 

This  species  is  abandaDt  in  tlie  roek-pools  of  Reedy  River.  It  prob- 
ably occars  iu  all  the  Atlantic  streams  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania. 

ANGUILUID^. 

f  Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunlerg. 

39.  Anguilla  vulgaris  Fleming. 

Tbecommon  Eel  is  abdndant  in  all  the  streams  of  the  Southern  States 
thog  far  explored. 

LEPIDOSTEID^. 

Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  Lacepede. 

40.  LEPIDOSTEUS  OSSEUS  (L.)  Ag. 

This  Ash  is  said  to  occar  in  the  Saluda,  but  we  obtained  no  specimens. 

II. — WATEEBASIN   OF  THE   SAVANNAH  RIVER. 

Fifteen  species  are  ascertained  to  occur  in  the  water-basin  of  the 
SavaDnah.  Of  these,  two  species  are  recorded  from  specimens  iu  the 
United  States  National  Museum ;  one  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Agassiz,  the  others  from  our  collections  in  the  Tugaloo  River  and  in  Toc- 
eoa  Creek.  None  of  these  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Savannah  Basin. 
The  common  Cyprinidw  are  all  of  l^nnessee  River  types ;  the  others  are 
either  species  of  general  distribution,  or  else  are  shared  with  other 
Sfjotbem  streams. 

Id  seining  the  Tugaloo  River,  two  rather  unexpected  features  were 

4 

made  manifest :  first,  the  very  small  number  of  small  fishes,  both  Cypri- 
f(u/<raud  Etheostomatidw  inhabiting  the  river.  There  seem  to  be  very 
few  species  present,  and  these  few  are  represented  by  very  few  individ- 
uals. Although  the  islands  below  the  mouth  of  Panther  Creek  frrnish 
a  most  excellent  seining-ground,  yet  our  fishing  was  a  series  of  ^^  water- 
^Is".  A  single  draw  of  the  seine  in  the  Saluda  or  the  Etowah  would 
often  yield  more  species  and  more  individuals  than  were  secured  iu 
^Tugaloo  in  a  whole  day. 
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The  second  pecnliarity  of  the  Tagaloo  fauna  is  that  its  characteriatic 
.fishes  are  all  of  types  abundant  in  the  Tennessee  River,  but  not  known 
from  any  othef  of  the  Atlantic  streams.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
Photogenic  galacturuSj  Luxilus  coccogenis^  Hydrophlox  rubricroceus^  and 
Catoatomua  nigricans.  The  close  proximity  of  the  sources  of  the  Tugaloo 
and  the  Little  Tennessee,  War  Woman  Crock  and  Little  Tennessee  Eiver 
rising  on  opposite  sides  of  Eabun  Gap,  and  of  the  Tallulah  and  the 
Hiawassee,  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  this  anomaly  of  distribution. 

.  ETHEOSTOMATIDiE.  » 

Genus  HADROPTERUS  Agassiz. 

1.  DaDROPTEBUS  NiaROFASCIATUS  Ag. 

A  single  large  specimen  was  taken  in  Toccoa  Creek,  near  Toccoa 
Falls. 

CENTRARCHIDJE. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  Lac6pHe. 

2.   MlCBOPTEBUS  SALMOIDES  (LaO.)  QUI. 

(Var.  9alvioide9,) 

'The  small-mouthed  Black  Bass  or  '^ Trout '^  of  the  Southern  streams 
(L  e.,  Savannah,  Altamaha,  Chattahoochee,  Alabama)  differs  so  con- 
stantly from  Northern  representatives  of  the  same  species  that  the  two 
forms  may  be  taken  as  geographical  varieties  of  one  species,  and  it  is 
probably  worth  while  to  distinguish  each  by  name.  The  Lahrus  salmoi- 
des  of  Lac^pMe  was  collected  by  Bosc  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  was 
therefore  presumably  the  Southern  variety,  which  should  be  designated 
as  var.  sabnoides.  The  oldest  name  known  to  ap[)ly  to  the  Northern 
form  is  that  of  Bodianus  achigan  Baf.  The  Northern  form  may  there- 
fore be  designated  as  Micropterus  salmoides  var.  achigaUj  whenever  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  call  attention  to  these  variations. 

The  body  is  appreciably  longer  and  slenderer  in  var.  salmoides  than 
in  var.  achigan^  the  head  being  about  3^  in  length  instead  of  about  2^. 
The  anal  rays  in  salmoides  are  usually  10  instead  of  11 ;  the  dorsal 
formula  X,  I,  12,  instead  of  X,  1, 13.  The  scales  are  larger  in  salmoides^ 
there  being  about  70  in  the  lateral  line  instead  of  77.  The  coloration  of 
salmoides  is  uniformly  unlike  that  of  achigan.    The  lower  part  of  the  sides 
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is  marked  by  pretty  regatar  lines  of  dark  olive* green  spots  along  the 
serieB  of  scales.  The  lower  fins  are  usually  more  or  less  red,  and  the 
black,  yellow,  and  white  coloration  of  the  caudal  fin,  so  conspicuous  iu 
jouDg  specimens  of  the  Northern  form — in  the  Western  States,  at  least — 
U  uot  noticeable  in  the  Southern  variety. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Savannah,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  ^^  Trout ". 

Genus  XENOTIS  Jordan. 
3.  Xenotis  SANauiNOLENTUS  (Agassiz)  Jordan. 

Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  318. 

A  single  siiecimen  of  this  beautiful  fish  is  in  the  National  Museum 
from  Angnsta,  Ga.  It  is  identical  with  my  specimens  from  the  Etowah, 
mentioned  in  the  paper  above  cited,  but  it  is  possibly  not  the  species 
to  which  Agassiz  gave  the  name  of  aanguinolentus.  The  species  of  the 
geous  Xenotis  are  extremely  difficult  either  to  define  or  to  recognize. 

CYPRINODONTID^. 

Genus  ZYGONECTES  Agassiz. 
4.  Zygonegtes  nottii  Agassiz. 

A  *<  ZygonecUis  guttattis  ^  is  recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  the 
Sa?annah  near  Augusta.  Professor  Putnam  informs  me,  from  the  ex- 
amiDation  of  the  type-specimens,  that  the  species  is  identical  with  Z. 
wttii  Ag. 

SALMONID^.. 

Genus  SALVELINUS  Bichardson. 

6.  Salvelintjs  fontinalis  (Mitch.)  Oill  cfe  Jor. 

The  common  Brook  Trout  is  very  abundant  in  the  clear  tributaries  of 
the  Ohatnga  and  Toxaway  Rivers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  This 
18  Tory  near  the  southern  limit  of  the  species,  although  it  is  said  to  occur 
in  certain  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Chattahoochee,  farther  west. 

CYPEINID^. 

Genus  LUXILUS  Eafinesque. 

6.  LuxiLUB  coccoGENis  (Cope)  Jordan. 
This  beautiful  species  is  common  in  the  Tugaloo.    The  numerous 
i|)eeimens  were  all  pale,  and  showed  only  traces  of  the  distiiiotive  red 
ttarkinga. 
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Genus  PHOTOGENIS  Cope. 

7.   PnOTOGEMS   GALACTUKUS  {Cope)  J,  &  B. 
Eyp8%lepiB  galacturus  Cope  (1870).  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  160 

The  most  abuudant  fish  iu  the  Tiigaloo.  Our  specimens  were  very 
pale  aud  dull  colored,  but  tliey  are  not  otherwise  different  from  speci- 
mens of  P.  galacturus  from  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberhind  Bivers. 

Genus  HYDROPHLOX  Jordan. 
8.  Hydrophlox  rubricroceus  (Cope)  J.  &  R 

Hyhopsis  rubricroceus  Cope  (186S),  Jouru.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  2ol. 

This  surpassingly  beautiful  little  tish  abounds  in  the  rock-pools  of  the 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  Tngaloo.  In  Toccoa  Creek,  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, far  outnumbering  all  other  species.  We  obtained  many  speci- 
mens from  tlie  pool  at  the  foot  of  Toccoa  Falls. 

The  life-colors  are  as  follows:  Dark  steel-blue;  a  dark  lateral  band  of 
coaly  punctulations,  which  is  usually  distinct  on  the  anterior  half  of 
body,  and  passes  through  the  eye  around  the  snout.  All  the  fins  of  a 
rich  clear  red  ;  the  dorsal  rather  crimson,  the  caudal  pink,  the  lower  tins 
full  bright  scarlet.  Ilead  all  pale  scarlet-icd,  the  lower  jaw  Pushed,  as 
if  bloody,  a  lustrous  streak  along  the  sides,  below  which  is  a  distinct 
silver}'  lustre.  Eyes  silvery,  somewhat  flushed  with  red.  In  high 
coloration,  the  entire  body  becomes  more  or  less  red.  This  red  pig- 
ment becomes  more  evident  when  a  fi^h  is  lirst  placed  in  alcohol.  First 
ray  of  dorsal  dusky  on  anterior  edge. 

Top  of  head  and  whole  ante-dorsal  region  in  males  dusted  with  tine 
white  tubercles. 

Female  specimens  are  pale  olivaceous  or  silvery. 

Te^th  2,  4-4,  2,  with  masticatory  surface,  the  edge  of  which  is  usually 
crenate. 

This  species  and  the  preceding  were  hitherto  known  only  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

Genus  CERATICIITHYS  Baird. 
9.  CERATicnxnYS  rubriprons  Jordan. 

Novomis  ruhrifrons  Jordan  (1877),  Aun.  N.  Y.  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.  330. 

A  few  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken.  They  were  brighter  in 
color  than  the  original  types  from  the  Ocmulgee.  The  muzzle  was  in 
the  males  br'ght  red,  and  the  tins  somewhat  rosy. 
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This  species  is  related  to  C.  hifpsinotus  (Cope),  bat  bas  a  less  elevated 
dorsal  region  and  longer  barbels. 

10.  Ceeatiohthys  biguttatus  {Kirtland)  Oirard. 

Tbe  *^  Horuy  Head"  is  abundant  in  all  the  small  streams  falling  into 
the  Tagaloo.  It  furnishes  much  harmless  sport  for  the  amatear  anglers 
who  yearly  visit  the  beautiful  Tallulah  region. 

CATOSTOMID^. 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Rajinesque. 

11.  MYXOSTOMA  CERViNUM  (Cope)  Jor. 

The  little  ^^  Jump  Kocks"  occurs  in  some  abundance  in  the  Tugaloo 
and  its  tributaries. 

Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 

(Hylomyzon  Agassiz.) 
12.   CATOSTOMUS  NIGRICANS  Le  S. 

The  IIog-8ucker  occurs  in  rapid  waters  of  the  Tugaloo  and  Toccoa- 
It  18  L>ot  known  to  ocenr  in  any  other  of  the  Atlantic  streams  south  of 
the  Potomac. 

SILURIDJE. 

Genus  AMIURUS  Bafinesque. 

13.  AT^nuRUS  PLATYCEPHALUS  (Oirard)  Gill. 

Tbe  original  types  of  this  species  in  the  Sinitlisonian  Institution  were 
from  a  tributary  of  the  Savannah  at  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Genus  ICHTHJLLURUS  Bafinesque. 
14.  IcHTH^xuRUS  PUNCTATUS  (Raf.)  Jor. 

The  common  '^Channel  Cat"  is  found  in  some  abundance  in  the  Tu- 
galoo Biver. 

ANGUILLID^. 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thmberg. 

15.  ANGUILLA  VULGARIS  Fleming. 

Tbe  common  Eel  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters  of  tbe  Tngaloo. 
Ball.  N.  M.  No.  12—3 
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III. — WATKRBASIN   (^F   THE  ALTAMAHA  RIVER. 

Twenty-tliree  species  are  known  to  occnr  m  the  water-basin  of  the 
Altamaha,  exclasive  of  the  Shad  {^Alo%a  saptdissima),  which  ascends  all 
the  Southern  rivers  until  prevented  by  the  dams  Of  these  twenty-three, 
four  are  known  only  from  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee,  viz,  NothonoUis 
inscriptuSj  Hydrophlox  lutipinnis^  Codoma  callisema^dux^  Codoma  xcenura. 
The  others  are  chiefly  species  of  general  distribution.  Five  species  were 
obtained  by  the  writers  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Oconee  River,  viz, 
Nothonotus  inscripUis,  JSlicropterus  salmoides,  Eydrophlox  lutipinniSj  Cerat- 
ichthys  ruhrifronSj  and  Ceratichthys  higuttatus.  The  other  species  men- 
tioned  below  are  from  the  Ocmulgee. 

ETHEOSTOMATIDiE. 

(Glenus  HADROPTERUS  Aga.mz. 

1.    HADROPTERUS  NIGROFASCIATUS  AgaSSiZ. 

Taken  at  the  Flat  Shoals  in  the  South  Fork  of  the  Ocmulgee. 

Genus  BOLEOSOMA  DeKay. 

2.   BOLEOSOMA   MACULATICEPS   Cape. 

A  specimen,  apparently  of  this  species,  from  the  Ocmulgee  Eiver  at 
Macon,  Ga. 

Genus  NOTHONOTUS  Agassiz, 
3.  Nothonotus  inscriptus,  sp.  nov. 

Body  rather  stout  and  deep,  pretty  strongly'  compressed  behind,  less 
so  anteriorly  :  depth  4.5  in  length  :  caudal  peduncle  rather  deep. 

Head  large,  4f  in  length,  rather  obtuse,  the  profile  quite  gibbous : 
a  considerable  angle  formed  opposite  the  eyes,  which  are  high  up  and 
rather  close  together. 

Eye  about  equal  to  snout,  3J  in  head.  Mouth  moderate,  slightly  ob- 
lique, the  maxillary  reaching  eye,  the  upper  jaw  the  longer.  Cheeks 
and  opercles  entirely  scaleless,  as  in  N.  Ilialassinus.  Region  in  front  of 
dorsal  scaly :  breast  naked.  Belly  covered  with  ordinary  scales.  Scales 
rather  large,  closely  imbricated,  the  lateral  line  continuous  and  nearly 
straight.    Scales  5-46-5. 

Fins  well  developed.    The  spinous  dorsal  larger  than  the  soft  dorsal. 
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which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  anal ;  the  two  dorsal  Ads  connected 
by  menoibrane.    Dorsal  Xl-I,  11.    Anal  11,  S. 

Dorsal  spines  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  head.    Pectorals 
aud  ventrals  well  developed. 

Color,  in  spirits:  Olive,  with  an  orange  spot  on  on  each  scale,  these 
formiDg  contiuuoQS  lines  along  the  rows  of  scales.  These  lines  are  quite 
coQSiucaoas,  as  in  Xenisma  catenaium.  Three  dark  blotches  across  the 
back:  one  in  front  of  dorsal,  forming  a  black  spot  on  the  anterior  dor- 
sal spines;  one  between  the  two  dorsal  fins,  forming  a  similar  black 
spot  on  the  last  part  of  the  spinous  dorsal ;  and  one  on  the  caudal  pednn- 
ele,  behind  the  second  dorsal. 

Sides  with  about  six  irregular  dark  olive  blotches  just  l>elow  the 
lateral  line.  Second  dorsal,  caudal,  and  pectoral  extensively  dusky- 
8hade<l.  Anal  unicolor.  Head  dusky  above,  a  dark  line  downward,  and 
one  forward  from  eye. 

A  female  specimen  take^  lacked  the  lines  of  orange  spots,  and  it  was 
more  distinctly  blotched  on  the  sides.  In  life,  the  male  specimen  had 
the  entire  anal  fin,  the  cheeks,  opercles,  and  a  bar  below  the  eye  bright 
bine.  The  extreme  edge  of  the  spinous  dorsal  was  blackish;  below  this 
bright  orange  red,  and  a  dusky  bar  at  the  base.  The  colored  lines  of 
spots  were  ferruginous,  or  scarlet-red,  rather  than  orange. 

Length  2^  inches. 

Two  specimens  only  were  taken,  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Oconee 
Kiver,  at  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Hall  County,  Georgia. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  interesting  genus.  In  the 
smooth  head,  it  resembles  JT.  thalassinvsj  and  differs  from  the  others 
known.    The  entirely  dissimilar  coloration  separates  it  at  once  from  If. 

CENTRARCHID^. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  LacSp^de, 

4.  MlGBOPTEBUS  SALMOIDES  (TjOC.)   Oill. 

Var.  aalmoides. 
Abundant  in  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee. 

Genus  CHiENOBRYTTUS  GiU. 

5.  Chjbnobryttus  vibidis  (C.  cfe  V.)  Jordan. 
The  <<  War-month  Perch"  is  abundant  in  the  Ocmulgee. 
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« 

Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Bajinesque. 

\ 

6.  LEPIOPOMUS  AURITUS  (L.)  Raf. 
Common  in  the  Ocmulgee  River. 

Genus  CENTRARCHUS  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes. 

7.  CENTRARCHUS  MACROPTERUS  (LacdpMc)  Jordan. 

Several  specimens  of  the  large-finned  Centrarchus  ore  in  the  United 
States  N'ational  Museum,  from  the  Ocmulgee  River,  near  Macon,  Ga. 
The  characters  distinguishing  this  species  from  C  irideua  are  given  in 
Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  National  Museum,  p.  31. 

ESOCIDJE. 

Genus  ESOX  Linnceus. 
8.  Esox  RETicuLATUS  Le  Sueur. 
Found  in  the  Ocmulgee  River. 

CYPRINIDiE. 

Genus  ALBURNOPS  &hard. 

(Subgenus  HUDSONIUS  Ord.) 
9.  ALBURNOPS  AMARUS  (Ord.)  Jordan. 

ITyhop9i9  hudsonius  var.  amarua  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  362. 

Very  abundant  in  the  South  Fork  of  the  Ocmulgee.  This  is  possibly 
not  Girard's  amartts,  but  at  present  I  think  that  it  is.  Leuciscus  ^r- 
lingulus  G.  &  V.  seems  to  be  A.  hudsonius. 

Genus  HYDROPHLOX  Jordan. 

10.   HYDROPHLOX  LUTIPINNIS,  Sp.  flOV. 

A  brilliantly  colored  little  fish  allied  to  R.  rubriaroceus. 

Body  stout  and  rather  strongly  compressed,  the  depth  4J  in  length, 
the  dorsal  region  somewhat  elevated,  the  outline  of  the  back  sloping 
each  way  from  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

Head  short  and  rather  deep,  4  to  4^  in  length,  broad  and  flattish 
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above,  tbe  tuuzzio  moderately  rouuded.     Eye  rather  large,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  muzzle,  3^  to  3^  in  head. 

Mouth  large,  quite  oblique^  the  maxillary  reaching  to  orbit,  the  man- 
dible included. 

Scales  medium,  6-4(^,  rather  closely  imbricated,  about  21  in  front 
of  the  dorsal.  Dorsal  nearer  caudal  than  muzzle,  distinctly  behind  the 
veutrals.  Dorsal  1, 8.  Anal  1, 8.  Pectorals  not  reaching  nearly  to  veil- 
traU,  the  latter  not  to  vent. 

Color,  in  spirits:  Clear  olive;  a  dark,  burnished,  plumbeous  lateral 
baD(l,  which  extends  through  the  eye  and  up  the  caudal  fin :  whole 
body  bright  crimson :  fins  yellow. 

Colon*, in  life:  Clear  olive  above,  with  very  intense  green  dorsal 
iiud  vertebral  lines;  an  intense  metallic  blackish  band  along  sides; 
below  this  the  sides  bright  silvery,  in  the  males  bright,  clear  red,  the 
color  of  red  berries ;  the  whole  body  more  or  less  flushed  with  red,  the 
belly  e8i)ecially  bright :  iris  crimson. 

Fio8  all  bright  golden -yellow:  silvery  space  below  eye  strongly 
marked:  tip  of  lower  jaw  black. 

Teeth  2,  4-4,  2,  with  masticatory  surface  developed. 

Length  2 J  to  3  inches. 

This  species  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Oconee, 
iu  clear  rapid  streams.    It  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  genus. 

BydropMox  lutipinnis  is  deeper-bodied  than  H,  rnbricroceus.  It  has 
alsoasmaller  mouth  and  different  coloration,  especially  of  the  fins.  From 
A.  cUorocephaltifij  it  differs  in  the  larger  mouth,  larger  size,  and  smaller 
scales:  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  also  usually  shorter.  The 
teeth,  also,  are  2,  4,  instead  of  1,  4.  * 

Genus  CODOMA  Girard. 

11.  CoDOMA  x^NURA  Jordan. 

MlunUui  (Photogenh)  zamurus  Joudax  (1877),  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  79. 

This  beautiful  fish  is  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  rapids  of  the 
Ocmulgee  at  Flat  Shoals. 

12.  CoDOMA  GALLISKMA  Jordan. 

fyi»macaUi8€ma  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  3G3. 

This  species,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  genus,  is  very  abundant 
u  the  South  Fork  of  the  Ocmulgee.    It  differs  from  the  other  species  of 
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the  genus  iu  the  presence  of  a  single  row  of  teeth  and  in  the  more  ante- 
rior position  of  the  dorsfil,  which  is  scarcely'  at  all  posterior  to  the  ven- 
trals.    It  is,  however,  rather  a  Codoma  than  an  EpUema. 

Genus  NOTEMIGONUS  JRafinesque. 

13.  NOTEMIGONUS  AMEBICANUS  (L.)  Jor. 
Xoiemigonus  iachanus  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lj'c.  Nat.  Hist.  364.  • 

Very  abundant  everywhere  in  the  Ocmulgee  in  still  or  deep  waters. 
Adult  specimens  have  the  lower  fins  yellow,  tipped  with  scarlet. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird. 
14.  Oeeatichthys  RUBEiFEONS  Jordan. 

Xocomia  rubrifrona  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  330. 

This  handsome  little  fish  was  first  described  from  the  Ocmulgee  River, 
where  it  is  abundant.    It  is  also  common  in  the  Oconee. 

15.  Ceratichtuys  biguttatus  {Kirt)  Girard. 

Abundant  in  the  Oconee ;  not  noticed  in  the  Ocmnlgee. 

Genus  SEMOTILUS  Eqfinesque. 

16.  Se^iotilus  coitPORALirf  {Mit)  Putnam, 

From  a  small  brook,  tributary  to  the  Ocmulgee.    In  the  South,  this 
species  is  almost  confined  to  the  smaller  creeks  and  spring  runs. 

GATOSTOMID^. 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Bafinesque. 

17.  Myxostoma  CERViNUM  {Cape)  Jordan. 

The  little  "Jump  Rocks"  is  very  abundant  at  the  Flat  Shoals  of  the 
Ocmulgee. 

18.  Myxostoma  papillosum  {Cope)  Jordan. 

Common  in  the  Ocmulgee. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jardan, 

19.  Erimyzon  sucetta  {Lac.)  Jordan. 
From  the  Ocmulgee. 
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SlLURIDJl. 

Genus  ICHTIIJELURUS  Bafinesque. 

20.  ICHTHiELUnus  PUNOTATUS  {Rafinenque)  Jordan. 
Very  commoD  in  tbe  Oumulgeo. 

Genus  AMIURUS  Bafinesque. 

\il.  Amiubus  MARMOiiATUS  (Holbrook)  Jordan. 

A  single  specimen  is  in  tbe  National  Museum,  collected  by  Dr.  Hol- 
brook in  tbe  Altamaba  Hiver.  Tbe  species  occurs  in  abundance  in  tbe 
streams  and  slougbs  of  Soutbern  Illinois. 

22.  Amiubus  bbunneus  Jordan. 

Very  abundant  in  the  Ocmulgee,  from  wbicb  river  it  was  first  de- 
scribed. 

ANGUILLIDJ;. 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunherg. 
23.  Anguilla  vulgabis  Fleming. 
Eels  occur  in  all  the  larger  tributaries  of  tbe  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee. 

IV. — WATEE  BASm  OF   THE  CHATTAHOOCHKE   BIVKB. 

Our  collections  in  tbe  Cbattaboocbee  Basin  have  been  ratber  nusatis- 
factory,  as  only  twenty-one  species  have  been  obtained.  Of  tbese,  three 
Meem  to  be  characteristic  of  tbe  river,  and  have  not  yet  been  obtained  else- 
where :  Semotilus  thoreauianus^  Photogenis  leucopus^  and  Codoma  eurg- 
stoma.  The  other  species  taken  are  found  also  either  in  the  Altamaba 
or  Alabama,  or  both. 

The  Chattahoochee  is  noteworthy  as  being,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  tbe  easternmost  limit  in  tbe  Soutbern  States  of  tbe  Rock  Bass 
[AmblopUtes  rupestris)  and  tbe  Red  Horse  {Myxosfoma  duqucsnii),  as  tbe 
westernmost  limit  of  the  range  of  the  ''  Green  Cat  ^  {Amiurus  brunneus)^ 
tbe  War-mouth  Perch  (ChcenobryituH  viridis)^  and  tbe  '*  Jump  Rocks ^ 
{Mgxostoma  cervinum).  It  is  also  the  westernmost  of  the  series  of  riv- 
ers— Great  Pedee,  Sanffce,  Savannah,  Altamaba,  and  Cbattaboocbee — 
ill  which  Idkcilus  comutus  does  not  occur. 
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Four  of  the  species  bere  luentioued  were  collected  several  years 
Ago  ^y  I^i**  Hugb  M.  Neisler  at  some  i>oiQt  in  Georgia,  tbe  record  of  the 
locality  not  certainly  preserved,  but  supposed  to  be  Flint  River,  and  are 
now  in  tbe  Museum  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution.  These  are  Campo- 
%toma  anomalum^  Seniotilus  thoreauianus,  Codoma  Jormosa  (*^ grandipin- 
n%s^^)j  and  Aphododerus  sayanus  ('^Anternotrcniia  rnesotrema  "). 

ETHEOSTOMATID^. 

Genus  HADROPTERUS  Agassis. 

1.   HADROPTERUS  NIGROFASGIATUS  AgOSSiz, 

Abundant  at  the  Shallow  Ford  of  the  Chattahoochee  near  Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

CENTRARCHID^. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  Laccpede, 

2.   MiGROPTERUS  PALLIDUS  (Raf.)  O.  &  J. 

Not  very  abundant. 

3.  MiCROPTERUS  SALMOiDES  (Lac)  QUI. 
Very  common. 

Genus  AMBLOPLITES  Bafinesque. 

4.  AMBLOPLITES  RUPESTRIS  (Rof.)  QUI. 

Abundant. 

Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Bafinesque. 

5.  LEPIOPOMUS  PALLIDUS  (Mit.)  O.  &  J. 

{Idiihelis  incisor  Holbrook.) 

A  few  specimens  taken  in  Peach  Tree  Creek  near  Atlanta. 

6.  LEPIOPOMUS  AURITUS  (L.)  Raf. 

Abundant  at  the  Shallow  Ford  of  the  Cliattahoochee.  My  si)ecimeus 
are  more  elongate  than  those  from  tbe  Saluda,  and  they  differ  some- 
what in  coloration  and  sguamation.  The  dark  blotches  at  the  base 
of  the  dorsal  are  wanting.  I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  consider 
them  as  specifically  distinct. 
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APHODODERID^. 

Genus  APHODODERUS  Le  Sueur. 

7.  APHODODERUS  SAYANUS  (GiU)  DeK. 

The  specimeu  described  iu  Bulletin  No.  10,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  as  Aster- 
notremia  inesotrema  Jor.,  doubtless  belongs  to  this  species.  Tbe  •*  genus  " 
AHternotremia  is  probably  an  immature  stage  of  Aphododerus. 

CYPRINID^. 

Genus  PHOTOGENIS  Cope. 

8.  PHOTOGENIS  LEUCOPUS,  Sp.  nOV. 

A  slender,  rather  plain  species,  closely  resembling  Photogenis  nirett^ 
from  tlie  Saluda. 

Body  elongate,  compressed,  tapering  toward  the  snout  and  the  long 
caadal  peduncle.  Depth  4^  in  length.  Head  moderate,  4^  in  length, 
larger  than  in  P.  niveus,  rather  pointed,  wide  on  top.  Snout  rather 
long  and  somewhat  i>ointed.  Mouth  large,  quite  oblique,  the  intermax- 
illaries  on  the  level  of  the  pupil :  upper  jaw  slightly  longest.  Eye 
moderate,  rather  less  than  snout,  3^  in  head.  Scales  moderate,  rather 
closely  imbricated,  but  less  so  than  in  I\  analosianus,  G^Sd^i. 

Fins  moderate,  D.  I,  8,  A.  I,  8,  the  dorsal  evidently  behind  the  ven- 
trab.  Pectorals  not  reaching  nearly  to  ventrals,  the  latter  not  quite  to 
vent.   Neither  dorsal  nor  anal  specially  elevated. 

Teeth  1,  4-4, 1,  hooked,  with  narrow  grinding  surfaces  and  usually 
somewhat  crenate. 

Color  olivaceou^  the  sides  bright  silvery:  a  rather  inconspicuous 
<l&rk  blotch  on  last  rays  of  dorsal,  as  in  related  species.  A  round  black 
spot,  Dearly  as  large  as  eye,  at  base  of  caudal,  precisely  as  in  Codonia 
^rystoma.  In  life,  the  coloration  is  pnle ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  chiefly  of  a 
clear  yellowish-green  color,  as  thoagh  yellowish  pigment  were  mixed 
with  white ;  the  upper  part  is  of  a  pale  ferrugineous-red  and  the  extreme 
tip  milky-white.  The  caudal  fin  is  ferrugineous,  with  milk-white  tips. 
Ibe  lower  fins,  especially  the  ventrals,  aie  milk-white.  The  snout  in 
males  is  tuberculate,  and  very  minute  prickles  occur  on  the  sides  of  the 
caodal  peduncle.  •  Length  3^  to  4  inches. 

Very  abundant  in  the  Chattahoochee  Eiver  at  the  Shallow  Ford  *,  not 
iK>ticed  elsewhere. 
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Compared  with  P.  niveusj  P.  leucopm  has  a  different  form,  the  dorsal 
region  is  less  elevated,  and  the  nuchal  region  less  depressed.  The  mouth 
is  larger,  the  maxillary  extending  to  nearly  opposite  the  eye,  instead  of 
falling  short.  The  eye  is  larger  and  the  mouth  is  less  inferior  in  P.  leu- 
copus.    The  coloration  is  somewhat  different. 

Fhotogenis  leucopm  also  resembles  Codoma  evrysioma^  but  that  species 
has  a  heavier  head,  larger  eye,  stouter  body,  and  different  dentition  and 
coloration. 

Genus  CODOMA   Girard. 

9.  OODOMA  EURYSTOMA  Jordan. 

PhotogenU  eurysiomus  Jordan  (1877),  Aun.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  35G. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  Cypriuoid  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River.  It  frequents  especially  the  cold  streams,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  adverse  to  mud.  In  Suwannee  Creek,  a  deep,  cold,  muddy 
stream  flowing  tbrongh  the  woods,  this  was  almost  the  only  species 
obtained. 

Its  life-colors  are  as  follows :  General  color  of  Ltixilus  comutus  on  body, 
but  the  sides  with  considerable  coppery  lustre.  Dorsal  fin  with  a  sharp, 
black,  horizontal  bar  nbout  half-way  up.  In  young  fishes,  this  bar  is 
red.  The  fin  above  is  somewbat  milky ;  below,  it  is  pale.  There  is  a 
small,  but  distinct,  round,  black,  caudal  spot.  The  caudal  fin  is  chiefly 
of  a  rather  dull  ferruginous  red.  The  base  of  the  fin  is  pale,  the  tips 
rather  milk}'.  The  anal  fin  is  unmarked.  There  are  gilt  lines  along  the 
back  and  sides.  A  dark  humeral  bar  is  usually  x)resent,  and  the  up))er 
edge  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  largely  black. 

The  t^jeth  of  this  species  are  usually  1,  4-4,  1,  as  at  first  descril)ed, 
but  we  have  found  several  individuals  1,  4-4,  2.  This  species  resembles 
somewhat  Pho(ogenis  IcucopuSj  but  it  is  stouter  every  way,  with  deeper 
body,  larger  head,  and  much  larger  eye. 

10.  CoDOMA  FORMOSA  (Putnani)  Jordan. 

(Alhurtius  fomw8U9  Putnam,  Leuviscus  hyj)8elopteru8  Gunther,  Fhotogenis  grandipitimU 

Jurdaii.) 

The  typical  specimens  of  P.  grandipinnut  are  supposed  to  have  beet 
collected  in  Flint  Iliver.  Leuciscua  hypaelopterus  of  GauXhev  is donblless 
the  same  species.  We  follow  Giiulher  in  identifying  Alburnns  formostu 
Putnam  as  the  same,  although  there  is  little  in  the  very  imperfect  orig- 
inal description  to  warrant  it. 
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Genus  CAMPOSTOMA  AgassU 

11.  CAMPOSTOMA  AN03IALUM  (Baf.)   Ag. 

SpecimeDS  iu  Dr.  Neisler's  coilectioD,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in 
tbe  Flint  River,  in  Taylor  County,  Georgia. 

Genus  SEMOTILUS  Bafinesque. 

12.  Semotilus  thoreauianus  Jordan. 

Tbe  types  are  in  Dr.  Neisler's  collection,  probably  from  Flint  River. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird. 

13.  Ceratichthys  biguttatus  (Kirtland)  Oirard. 
Very  abundant  in  the  Chattahoochee. 

CATOSTOMID^. 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Bafinesque. 

14.  Myxostoma  duquesnii  {Le  Sueur)  Jordan. 

A  spi»cie8  which  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  common  '*Red 
Horse"  of  the  Ohio  is  abundant  in  the  Chattahoochee. 

15.  Myxostcma  cervinum  Cope. 

A  few  specimens  taken  in  the  Shallow  Ford. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 

10.  Erimyzon  sucetta  (Lac.)  Jor. 
From  Peach  Tree  Creek  near  Atlanta. 

SILUKID^. 

Genus  ICHTIIvELURUS  Bafinesque. 

17.  ICHTH^LUBUS  PUNCTATUS  (Rof.)  Jor. 

Tbe  CbaiincI  Oat  is  exceedingly  abiiDdant  in  the  CUattahoocbee. 
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Genus  AMIURUS  Bafinesque. 

18.  Amiurus  brunneus  Jordan. 

This  is  the  most  abaudant  edible  fish  in  the  Chattahoochee.  We 
secured  upwards  of  forty  large  specimens  in  two  hours'  seining  at  the 
Shallow  Ford.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  about  18  inches,  and  is  much 
valued  as  food.    It  is  usually  known  as  the  Mud  Cat. 

Genus  NOTURUS  Bafinesque. 
19.  NoTURUS  LEPTACANTUUS  Jordan. 

yoturus  leplacanthua  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Ljc.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  352. 

This  species  was  originally  described  from  a  single  specimen  taken  in 
Silver  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Etowah.  A  second  specimen,  similar 
to  the  first,  was  taken  by  us  at  the  Shallow  Ford  during  the  i)ast  sum 
nier,  and  since  then  a  third,  at  the  same  locality  as  the  first.  In  color, 
this  species  is  of  a  rich  pale  transparent  brown,  very  slightly  mottl<Ml 
with  darker. 

LEPIDOSTEID^. 

Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  Lacrpede. 

20.  LEPIDOSTEUS  OS8EUS  {L.)  Ag. 

Taken  at  the  Shallow  Ford. 

ANGUILLID^. 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunhcrg. 

21.  ANGUILLA  VULGARIS  Fleming. 
Eels,  of  course,  abound  in  the  Chattahoochee. 

V. — WATER  BASIN   OF  THE   ALABAMA   RIVER. 

The  fish-fauna  of  the  Alabama  Eiver  is  now  better  known  than  that 
of  any  other  ot  the  Southern  streams.  Fifty-five  species  are  now  known 
as  inhabitants  of  that  river  and  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Etowah, 
Oostanaula,  and  Coosa.  A  slight  examination  of  any  suitable  tributary 
of  the  Alabama  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  much  richer  in  species 
than  are  any  of  the  rivers  lying  to  the  eastward  of  it. 

Of  these  fifty-six  species,  thirteen  are  as  yet  only  known  from  the 
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Alabama  Basin.  These  are:  Xcnisma  steWferunu  Zygonectes  guitatus^ 
Zygoneetes  hieroglyphicuSj  Hydrophlox  xcmocephalusj  Hydrophlox  chroao- 
mn^j  Codoma  caUhtia^  Codoma  MchroiHtiaj  Codoma  ccerulea,  Codoma 
stigmaturaj  Notropis  8tilbiu8j  Fhenacobius  catostomusy  Catostomtis  nigri- 
cans etovanus^  and  Myxostoma  euryops.  I  exclude  from  this  enameration 
oDe  or  two  species  recorded  from  the  Black   Warrior  Elver,  as  it  is 

likely  that  the  fanna  of  that  stream  will  prove,  in  part  at  least,  different. 
Certain  common  Northern  or  Western  types,  apparently  absent  in  the 

streams  hitherto  noticed,  make  their  appearance  in  the  waters  of  the 

Alabama.    Among  these  are  Lvxilus  cornutvs^  Notemigonus  chrysoleucusj 

Chcenobryttua  gulosus,  Hyodon,  PhenacobiuSj  etc. 

ETHEOSTOMATIDiE. 

Genus  PERCINA  Haldeman. 
1.  Peecina  caprodes  (Raf.)  Ord. 
Abundant :  precisely  like  Northern  specimens. 

Genus  HADROPTERUS  Agassiz. 
2.  Hadroptebus  NiGROFASCiATUS  Agassiz. 
Abundant :  first  described  from  near  Mobile. 

Genus  ULOCENTRA  Jordan. 
3.  Ulooentra  stigmjea  Jordan. 

lUfleatcma  8iigm<Ba  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  311. 

Common  in  clear  water.    This  species  also  occurs  in  the  streams  of 
I/onisiana. 

Genus  BOLEICHTHYS  Girard. 

4.  BoLEiCHTHYS  ELEGANS  Girard. 

Abundant  in  clear,  weedy  ponds.  This  may  not  be  identical  with 
Girard's  species,  which  was  originally  described  from  Texas. 

PERCIDiE. 

Genus  STIZOSTETHIUM  Bafinesque. 
5.  STIZOSTETHIUM  SALMONEUM  Rafinesquc. 

In  the  river-channels  of  the  Oostanaula.  We  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  examine  specimens,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  Alabama  fish 
i«  the  original  salmoneum. 
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CENTRATICH1DJ5. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  Laciphde. 

6.   MlCROPTERUS  PALLIDUS  {Baf.)  G,  &  J, 

Abundant. 

7.  MiCROPTERUS  SALMOIDES  [Lac.)  OUL 

(Var.  salmoidcs.) 

Abundant,  but  less  so  than  the  preceding.    The  two  species  are 
known  indiscriminately  as  "Trout". 

Genus  CH^NOBRYTTUS  Gill. 

8.   CnJENOBRYTTUS  GULOSUS  {C.  cfc   V.)   OUL 

From  the  Alabama  Eiver  at  Montgomery. 

Genus  AMBLOPLITES  Rafinesque. 

9.  AMBLOPLITES  RUPESTRIS  (RofJ)  QUI. 

From  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula;  rather  common. 

Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Eafinesque. 

10.  LePIOPOMDS  PALLIDUS  (Mit.)   G.  &  J. 

Abundant  in  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula. 

11.  Lepiopomus  obscurus  (Agassiz)  Jor. 
Not  rare  in  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula. 

Genus  XENOTIS  Jordan. 

12.  Xenotis  inscriptus  {Agassiz)  Jor. 
From  the  Oostanaula. 

13.  Xenotis  sanguinolentus  {Agassiz)  Jor. 
Very  abundant  in  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula. 

Genus  EUPOMOTIS  Gill  <&  Jordan. 

14.  EuPOMOTis  PALLIDUS  {AgasHiz)  G.  <fe  J. 
Specimens  from  the  Alabama  Kivcr  near  Montgomery.    This  species 
and  the  three  preceding  were  first  described  from  the  Tennessee  Biver 
in  Alabama. 
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Genus  CENTRARCHUS  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes. 

15.  Centeaechus  irideus  {Lac.)  C.  &  V. 

Specimens  from  Alabama  Eiver,  at  Montgomery,  similar  to  others 
from  the  Neuse  and  from  about  Charleston.  This  species  has  been 
foond  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Genus  POMOXYS  Rafinesque. 

16.  PoMOXYS  NiGEOMACULATUS  (Le  8.)  Oirard. 
Specimens  from  tho  Alabama  Elver  at  Montgomery. 

17.  POMOXYS  ANNULARIS  Raf. 

From  Bound  Lake  near  Montgomery. 

Genus  HAPLOIDONOTUS  Rafinesque. 

18.  HAPLOIDONOTUS  GBUNNiENS  Bafitiesque. 
Abundant  in  the  Oostanaula. 

COTTID^. 

Genus  POTAMOCOTTUS  Gill. 

19.  POTAMOCOTTUS  MEUiDiONALis  {Oirard)  QUI. 

PotamocottuM  earoIiitcB  Giix  (1861),  Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
Poiamoooitus  zopkerua  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  320. 

Exceedingly  abundant  in  all  the  clear  and  cold  tributaries  of  the 
Etowah,  Oostanaula,  and  Coosa.  Many  specimens  from  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Cave  Spring  Creek.  We  are  unable  to  satisfactorily  distinguish 
the  forms  called  zopheruSj  carolince,  and  meridionaUs,  and,  believing  them 
specifically  identical,  we  unite  them  under  the  oldest  name. 

APHODODERIDJE. 

Genus  APHODODERUS  Le  Sueur. 

(Apkredodems  Le  S. ;  Siemotremia  NelsoD.) 

20.  Aphododebus  say  anus  {Gilliams)  DeKay. 

Specimens  from  Alabama  Biver  near  Montgomery.  The  fish  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Jordan  from  Flint  Kiver,  under  the  name  of  As- 
tmu4remia  mesotremoj  is  undoubtedly  a  variation  of  t^is  species. 
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CYPRIXODOXTIDJE. 

Genus  XEXISMA  Jordan. 
21.  Xenisma  stelliferum  Jordan. 

Xemuma  hUUifera  Jordan  (l??r7).  Add.  Lye.  NaU  Hist.  K.  T.  322. 

This  most  exquisitely  colored  fish  is  very  abandant  in  all  the  clear 
tribataries  of  the  Etowah,  Oostanaula,  and  Coosa.  It  prefers  cold 
waters,  aud  a»cends  the  "  spring-runs''  to  their  fountain-heads. 

Genus  ZYGOXECTES  Agassiz. 

22.  Zygonectes  notth  Aga*9\z. 

Many  siiecimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  from  near  Mobile.  This  and  the  next  belong  to  the 
group  of  short  bodied  si^ecies  called  MicrUtius  by  Professor  Gill. 

m  • 

23.  Zygonectes  guttatxjs  Agojtsiz. 

Becorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  near  Mobile. 

24.  Zygonectes  nxEROGLYPHictrs  Agasniz. 

liecorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  Irom  near  Mobile.  We  have  never 
seen  either  this  or  the  preceiling,  and  doubt  if  any  one  will  ever  recog- 
nize them  from  the  published  descriptions. 

ESOCIDJE. 

Genus  ESOX  Linn(Bus. 

25.  Esox  BETicrLA^TUS  Le  Sueur. 

Abundant  in  tributaries  of  the  Etowah. 

26.  Esox  raveneli  Holhrook. 

A  few  specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  from  the 
Alabama  River. 

HYODONTID^. 

Genus  HYODON  Le  Sueur. 
27.  Hyodon  selenops  Jordan  &  Bean. 

Uyodon  UUnopB  Jobdax  Sl  Beak  (1877),  Bulletin  U.  S.  Nat  Mas.  x.  65. 

A  single  8[>ecimen  in  the  National  Museum  from  the  Alabama  Biver 
at  Montgomery. 
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DOROSOMATID^. 

Genus  DOROSOMA  Rafinesque. 

28,  DOBOSOMA  CEPEDIANUM  (Lac.)  QUI. 

(Var.  heterurum  ^^i,) 

Specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  from  Bound  Lake 
at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

CYPRINID^, 

Genus  CAMPOSTOMA  Agassiz. 

29.  OAMPOSTOMA  ANOMAL.UM  {Raf.)  Ag, 

Var.  prolixum  (Storer). 
Abundant  in  the  Etowab  and  Oostanaula. 

Genus  LUXILUS  Rafinesque. 
30.  LuxiLUS  COENUTUS  (Mit.)  Jot. 

Very  abundant  in  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Etowah,  Oostanaula,  and 
Coosa  Rivers. 

U,y  specimens  do  not  obviously  differ  from  those  from  New  York  and 
the  Northwest. 

Genus  HYDROPHLOX  Jcyrdan 
31.  Hydbophlox  ghbosomus  Jordan. 

nyhopHt  chrosomus  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  333. 

Ver}*  abundant  in  the  clear  tributaries  of  the  Oostanaula,  Coosa,  and 
Etowab.  In  Cedar  Creek,  at  Cave  Spriug,  it  is  the  commonest  species 
occurring  in  the  clear,  cold  waters,  with  Codoma  callistia  and  Xenisma 
fUUiferum.  None  of  our  Cyprinidw  exci*l  Hydrophlox  chrosomus  in  deli- 
cacy of  coloration.  It  is  of  a  clear  hyaline-green  above;  clear  silvery 
below :  a  scarlet  band  straight  from  upper  edge  of  opercle  to  caudal : 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  each  with  a  scarlet  bar.  In  this  species,  the 
moatb  is  rather  less  terminal  than  is  usual  in  the  group  called  Hydrophlox. 

32.  Hydrophlox  x^nogephalus  Jordan. 

Bjfh^tU  Tcenocepkalus  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  L^x.  Nat.  Hist.  334. 

With  the  preceding,  but  rather  less  common.    This  species  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  young  of  Codoma  callistia. 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12—4 
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Genus  CODOMA  Girard. 

33.  CoDOMA  STiGMATURA  Jordan- 

Photogenia  atigmaturus  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  337. 

This  elegant  species  is  very  abundant  in  tbe  tribataries  of  the  Eto- 
wah, Oostanaula,  and  Coosa.  In  those  streams  which  are  neither  very 
clear  and  cold  nor  very  muddy,  it  is  usually  the  most  abundant  species, 

34.  CoDOMA  CALLISTIA  Jordan. 

Photogenia  calUstius  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  337. 

A  large,  ornate  species,  more  brilliantly  colored  than  the  preceding, 
but  less  graceful  in  form.  Female  si)ecimens  are  dull  dark  olive,  with 
the  dorsal  fin  brick-red.  This  species  occurs  with  the  preceding,  but  is 
rather  less  abundant. 

35.  CoDOMA  TRICHROISTIA  Jordan  &  OiWert^  sp.  nov. 

A  small,  slend^sp^^esVFrae^ffi!  ^"  ^^™  ^"^  elegant  in  coloration. 
It  is  most  nearly  related  to  C.  caZ^w^ioTBtt^ay  ^>e  readily  distinguished. 

Body  rather  slender,  considerably  compregi^^^j  ^b®  ^^P^*^  ^i  ^"  length. 
Head  rather  slender  and  pointed,  4^  in  length>^  %«  ^^  moderate  size, 
^  in  head.  Mouth  quite  large,  very  oblique,  thX  m*^^"*^^  extending 
to  opposite  the  anterior  margin  of  the  eye,  and  \^^®  preraaxillaries 
being  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  the  n^^"^*^  ^^^®  ^"^^ 
similar  to  that  of  the  species  of  Notropis.  In  C.  caZiwV'  ^^^  ""^"^^  ^® 
much  more  inferior,  nearly  horizontal;  the  maxillaries  dc^"^^  extend  to 
the  eye,  and  the  premaaillaries  are  entirely  below  the  level  <Y        <>^^^^* 

Scales  rather  closely  imbricated,  0-42-3;  lateral  line  Considerably 
decurved,  usually  with  an  abrupt  angulation  between  pectorjfi  **  ^  ^®"" 
trals;  18  or  19  scales  before  dorsal  fin  (15  or  16  in  C.  callistuf 

Fins  moderately  developed :  dorsal  well  behind  ventrals,  ratr®^  nearer 
caudal  than  muzzle.  Dorsal  I,  7.  Anal  I,  9.  Pectorals  falliV^  ®^™®' 
what  short  of  ventrals;  the  latter  reaching  beyond  vent  nearl,  *^ 

of  anal. 

Color:  Bright  steel-blue  above :  sides  bright  silvery  ;  in  male?*  ™^^ 

w  in  {7 
or  less  milky.    A  large  black  spot  at  base  of  caudal,  precisely  a^ 

callistia^  not  nearly  so  distinct  as  in  C  stigmatura.    Head  silvery;  I 

bluish.    Dorsal  fin  with  a  broad,  dusky,  horizontal  band  at  bavsP' 

membrane  of  the  last  rays  above  jet-black,  blacker  than  in  th  J  ^^"^'' 

species;  the  tip  of  the  fin  milk-white.    The  rest  of  the  dorsal  fiu.f  *^®P®' 
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cially  the  anterior  part,  is  of  a  bright  pale  vermillion-red.  The  caadal 
fin  is  chiefly  rosy,  the  tips  milk-white.  The  anal  is  milky,  with  a  decided 
flash  of  rose-color.    The  ventrals  are  milky. 

Female  specimens  are  daller,  bat  the  black  fin-markings  and  the  caa- 
dal spot  are  similar  in  all.  In  the  female  of  C.  callistiay  the  dorsal  mark- 
ings are  obliterated. 

Id  the  males,  in  spring,  the  head  and  anterior  dorsal  region  are  rather 
sparsely  tabercalate.  The  caadal  peduncle  and  the  space  below  the 
lateral  line  as  far  forward  ns  the  ventrals  are  covered  with  similar 
tabereles. 

Teetli  1,  4-4,  1,  of  the  usaal  type,  hooked  and  sharp-edged.  Maxi- 
mnm  length  2f  inches.     C.  callistia  reaches  a  length  of  4  inches. 

Codoma  irichroistia  is  very  abnndant  in  the  clear  tribataries  of  the 
Etowah  and  Oostananla.  Specimens  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Jordan  and 
Gilbert  in  1876,  bat  the  species  was  at  first  confounded  by  us  with  0. 
edlistia^  which  it  much  resembles  in  coloration.  The  entirely  different 
month  will  distinguish  the  two  species  at  once. 

36.  Ebogala  GiBBULEA  Jordan. 

PhtogenU  ccBruleua  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  338. 

This  most  delicate  and  graceful  fish  has  thus  far  been  only  found  in 
the  Oostananla  Biver  and  its  tributary,  Rocky  Creek.  It  prefers  clear 
waters. 

37.  Codoma  Formosa  {Putnam)  Jordan. 

The  typical  specimens  of  Alburnus  formosvs  Putnam  and  of  Leuciscua 

kjfp$elopteru8  OUnther  were  obtained  from   near  Mobile.    The  species 

therefore  belongs  to  the  fauna  of  the  Alabama  Basin.    Giinther's 

description  applies  well  to  ^^Photogenis  grandipinnis  Jor.",  and  Aiburnus 

formo9U8  is  probably  the  same. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  characters  of  the  species  of  t^e 
sabgeoas  Eragala  at  present  known : — 

8eelion  L  Aoal  fin  elongate,  its  rays  1, 10,  or  1, 11 :  teeth  1, 4-4, 1. 
c  XKhtuI  fin  entirely  posterior  to  ventrals,  its  rays,  in  males,  longer  than  head,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  hase  of  the  candal :  hody  short,  much  compressed :  hack 
elevated;  depth  4  in  length:  head  4^:  month  large,  very  oblique,  the 
Jaws  eqnal :  black  dorsal  blotch  very  distinct :  a  distinct  black  caudal 
spot :  coloration  and  tubercles  unknown :  size  small ;  length  2^  in- 
ches  FORMOSA,  1. 

M.  Docaal  fin  slightly  posterior  to  veotrals,  its  longest  rays,  in  males,  shorter  than 
the  head,  and  not  reaching  nearly  to  base  of  caudal :  caudal  peduncle 
tabercalate :  fins  with  much  red :  sise  medium ;  length  3^  inches. 
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b.  Body  deep)  compressed ;  depth  3|  to  3|  in  length  :  fins  all  greatly  elevated ;  the 

height  of  the  dorsal  five-sixths  the  len(i:th  of  the  head :  mnzzle,  anterior 
part  of  dorsal  fin,  and  a  bioad  crescent  in  the  middle  of  the  caadal  fin 
bright  scarlet:  posterior  margin  of  caudal  blackish;  no  black  spot  at 

base  of  caadal... pyrrhomelas,  2. 

bb.  Body  more  elongate,  less  compressed,  its  depth  4  to  4^  in  length :  fins  all  rather 
low,  the  longest  dorsal  ray  scarcely  f  length  of  head :  dorsal,  anal,  and 
caadal  fins  chiefly  bright  crimson:  no  definite  dark  margin  to  caadal: 

a  faint  black  candal  spot x^nura,  3. 

Section  II.  Anal  fin  short,  its  rays  1, 8,  or  1,9. 
*  Teeth  one-rowed,  4-4.  Dorsal  fin  scarcely  at  all  posterior  to  ventrals,  its  first  ray 
nearer  snont  than  base  of  caadal :  body  elongate,  compressed :  mouth 
smallish,  oblique,  rather  inferior :  dorsal  fin  greatly  elevated,  the  longest 
ray,  in  males,  longer  than  the  head :  black  dorsal  blotch  well  marked : 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caadal  fins  chiefly  of  a  bngbt  ferrugiuous-orange ; 
a  bine  streak  along  sides :  size  small ;  length  2f  inches.,  .calliskma,  4. 
••Teeth  two-rowed,  1,  4-4,  1  (often  1,  4-4,  2,  in  C.  eury$iama). 

c.  Black  markings  of  the  dorsal  fin  not  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  bar  across  the 

fin. 
d.  Adult  males  without  red  markings  on  the  fins. 
e.  No  distinct  black  or  dark  blue  spot  at  base  of  caadal :  body  short  and  deep, 
strongly  compressed :  fins  not  greatly  elevated,  the  dorsal  largely  of  a 
bright  lastrous  pale  green :  black  dorsal  markings  distinct :  a  bluish 
streak  along  sides :  males  with  the  whole  body  tubercalate,  except  the 
space  anterior  to  the  ventrals  and  below  the  lateral  line :  head  pointed : 
mouth  oblique,  the  upper  jaw  projecting:  size  small;  length  3  in- 
ches   CHLORISTIA,  5. 

ee.  A  rather  faint  dark  blue  caudal  spot,  preceded  by  a  very  distinct  lateral 
band  of  clear  blae :  sides  chiefly  blue  and  silvery :  fins  clear  yellow,  the 
black  markings  obscure :  body  slender  :  mouth  small :  fins  not  greatly 
elevated :  size  small ;  length  2f  inches cjbrulea,  (>. 

eee.  A  large,  very  conspicuous  jet-black  spot  at  base  of  caudal :  body  elongate, 
moderately  compressed  :  color  pale  olivaceous  or  bluish:  sides  silvery: 
fin-markings  rather  obscuVe  :  fins  rather  low :  mouth  oblique,  the  lower 
jaw  the  shorter:  bcales  large;  size  large:  length  4  inches.,  stigmatura,  7. 
dd.  Adult  males  with  the  vertical  fins  chiefly  red  :  a  well-marked  black  caudal 
spot,  less  distinct  than  in  C  stigniatura. 
f.  Mouth  largo,  quite  oblique,  the  jaws  about  equal,  the  maxillary  reach- 
ing to  opposite  the  eye  amd  Ihe  premaxiUaries  anUriorly  on  the  level  of 
the  pnpil :  body  slender,  compressed  :  dorsal  fin  dusky  at  base,  jet-black 
on  last  rays,  the  fin  otherwise,  as  well  as  the  anal  and  caudal  pale  Ver- 
million :  caudal  peduncle  tuberculate:  dorsal  markings  usually  distinct 

in  both  sexes  :  size  small ;  length  2f  inches TitiCHROiSTiAi  8. 

ff.  Mouth  nearly  horizontal,  overlapped  by  the  heavy  snoat,  the  maxillary 
not  reaching  to  the  eye,  and  the  premaxiUaries  anteriorly  below  the  level 
of  the  orbit :  dorsal  fin  dusky  at  the  base  and  on  the  last  rays,  the  greater 
ypart  of  the  fin,  as  well  as  of  the  candal,  bright  carmine  :  coloration  of 
body  quite  dark,  blue  in  males,  olive  in  females :  dorsal  markings  obscure 
in  tbe  latter :  body  stout,  not  greatly  compressed,  the  back  somewhat 

elevated:  size  large  ;  length  4  inches callistl\,  9. 

CO.  Black  markings  of  tbe  dorsal  fin  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  bar  across  the  fin 
midway:  body  stout  and  deep,  not  greatly  compressed:  head  heavy: 
month  large,  oblique,  with  equal  jaws  :  eye  very  large;  a  small  but  dis- 
tinct black  caudal  spot:  fins  with  pa'e  red  i  teeth  sometimes  1,  4-4,  2: 
size  large ;  length  4  inches :  appearance  of  Luxilus kurtstoma,  10. 
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Genus  NOTROPIS  Bafinesque. 

38.  NoTROPis  LIEUS  Jordan. 

Sotoiropia  lirus  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  342. 

Gommon  in  tribataries  of  the  Etowah,  Oostanaula,  and  Coosa  in  still, 
deep  waters.  This  species  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  typical  member  of 
the  genus.  In  form,  coloration,  squamatioD,  and  nuptial  tubercles,  it 
resembles  the  species  of  LythruruSj  from  which  it  is  technically  separated 
by  the  want  of  masticatory  surface  on  the  teeth.  Notropis  matutinus 
approaches  it  in  the  small  size  of  its  scales. 

39.  NoTEOPiJS  STiLBius  Jordan. 

XoMropia  Btilbius  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  343. 

Abandant  in  the  water-basin  of  the  Alabama.  The  species  of  this 
geDQs  greatly  need  revisiou. 

•      Genus  NOTEMIGONUS  Bafinesque. 

40.  NOTEMIGONUS  CHBYSOLEUCUS  {Mit.)  JoT. 

{S^heamerioana  of  most  writers ;  not  Cyprinua  americanus  Linusens,  which  is  a  Southeaist- 

em  species — Notemigonua  ischanua  Jor.) 

This  familiar  species  is  Very  abundant  in  bayous  and  weedy  streams 
in  the  basin  of  the  Alabama. 

Genus  PHENACOBIUS  Cope. 

41.  PHENACOBIUS  OATOSTOMUS  Jordan. 

Pkenacobius  oatostomua  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  332. 

This  Strongly  marked  species  was  found  in  abundance  in  two  clear 
Rtreams,  Silver  Greek  and  Cedar  Greek,  tributaries  respectively  to  the 
Btowah  and  the  Coosa.  This  is  a  much  stouter  species  thau  P.  uranops 
Cope;  it  has  less  developed  lips  and  is  in  various  other  ways  dissimilar. 

Genus  CP]RATICHTHYS  Baird, 

42.  Cebatiohthys  winchelli  (Girard)  Jordan. 

Bfkoprit  winekelU  Girakd  (185C^  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  1856,  211. 
OraHektkjfa  h^linus  Cope  (1868),  Joarn.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  1868,  236. 

Very  common  in  the  Alabama  Basin.  C.  biguttatu8  was  not  obtained 
by  ns  in  any  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Alabama.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  described  by  Oirard,  from  the  Black  Warrior,  under  the  name 
of  Nbeomis  bellious. 
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Genus  SEMOTILUS  Bafinesque. 

43.  SEMOTILUS  CORPORALis  (Mit)  Putnam, 
Common  in  the  smaller  streams. 

Genus  RHINICHTHYS  Agassiz. 

44.  Bhinichthys  obtusus  Agasaiz, 

Very  common  in  the  spring-runs  tributary  to  the  Etowah  and  Oosta- 
naula. 

CATOSTOMIDiE. 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Bafinesque. 
46.  Myxostoma  macrolbpidotum  duquesnii  (Le  8.)  Jordan. 

The  *'*'  Eed  Horse"  is  common  in  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula.  Var. 
lachrymale  (Cope)  also  occur).  % 

46.  M^  xostoma  euryops  Jordan. 

Myxoaioma  euryops  Jordan  (1877),  Aud.  Ljo.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  348. 

From  Lovejoy 's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Oostanaula.  The  type-speci- 
men  of  this  singular  si)ecies  still  remains  unique. 

Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 
47.  Catostomus  nigricans  etowanus  Jordan. 

Cato9U>mu8  mgricava  var.  eioKanua  Jordan  (1877)|  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hiet  N.  Y. 

The  Hog  Mullet,  or  Crawl  a- bottom,  is  very  abundant  in  all  rapid 
streams  in  the  Alabama  Basin.  The  characters  separating  var.  eUnoa- 
%\us  from  nigricans  seem  to  be  pretty  constant.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  them  distinct  species. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 

48.  Erimyzon  sucetta  (Lac.)  Jordan. 

This  specieS;  known  locally  as  the  May  Sucker,  is  abundant  in  the 
water-basin  of  the  Alabama.  « 

Genus  MINYTREMA  Jordan. 

49.  MiNYTRBMA  MELANOPS  Jordan. 
The  ^^Sand  Sucker'^  is  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  Alabama. 
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Genus  CARPIODES  Bafinesque. 

60.  Oabpiodes  oypeinus  (Le  S.)  Ag. 

A  single  specimen  from  Round  Lake  near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  appa- 
rently identical  with  Pennsylvania  examples. 

Genus  BUBALICHTHYS  Agassiz. 

51.  BUBALICHTHYS  (TAUBUS)  Agassiz. 

Recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  the  Alabama.  Other  species  of 
*^  Buffalo  Fish "  doubtless  occur  in  the  Alabama,  but  the  species  have 
never  been  studied. 

SILURIDJE. 

Genus  ICHTH^LURUS  Bafinesque. 

52.  IGHTHJBLUIIUS  PUNCTATUS  {Raf.)  Jor. 

Abundant  in  the  basin  of  the  Alabama. 

Genus  AMIURUS  Bafinesque. 
63.  Amiubus  natalis  antoniensis  (Grd.)  Jor. 
Abaudaut  in  muddy  tributaries  of  the  Etowah  and  Coosa. 

Genus  NOTURUS  Bafinesque. 

64.  NoTUBUS  LBPTAGANTHUS  Jordan. 

Two  specimens,  taken  in  Silver  Creek,  and  a  third  specimen,  from  the 
Chattahoochee,  are  all  that  are  at  present  known  of  this  curious  little 
species. 

ANGUILLID^. 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunherg. 

55.  Anooilla  vuloabis  Fleming. 
Abondant. 

LEPIDOSTEID^. 

Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  Lacepbde. 
it6.  Lbpedosteus  osseus  (L.)  Ag. 
From  tbe  Ooittanaala;  probably  common. 
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VI.— -WATER-BASIN   OF  THE  TENNESSEE   RIVER. 

The  flsh-fauDa  of  the  Tennessee  River  has  been  pretty  fully  stadied, 
especially  as  to  its  CjfpHnidce.  Thirty -seven  species  were  obtained  by 
Prolessor  Cope  in  the  French  Broad,  thirty-four  in  the  Holstou,  and 
twenty- five  by  Professor  Jordan  in  tributaries  oi*  the  Clinch  and  French 
Broad,  making  in  all  some  sixty  different  species  known  to  inhabit  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Tennessee.  In  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  thirty- 
four  species  are  recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  the  Tennessee 
River  at  Huntsvillc,  Ala.  j  twenty  species  were  obtained  by  the  writers 
from  the  Chickamauga  River  at  Ringgold,  Ga.,  and  seventeen  species 
from  Elk  River  at  Estill  Springs  in  Tennessee.  About  sixty-eight  spe- 
cies are  therefore  known  to  occur  in  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  In 
all,  eighty-two  different  species  are  knovcn  to  inhabit  the  waters  of  the 
Tennessee.  To  this  number  many  species  of  large  fishes  inhabiting  the 
Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  might,  with  certainty,  be  added; 
but  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  record  guesses.  Forty-six 
species  are  therefore  certainly  common  to  the  upper  and  lower  courses 
of  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  species  at  present  known  in  the  Tennessee  Basin,  only  from  the 
upper  course, — the  Clinch,  Holston,  and  French  Broad  Rivers, — are  the 
following : — 


Hadropterus  aurantiacus. 
Diplesium  simoternm. 
Nothonotus  zonalis. 
Nothonotus  vulneratus. 
Notbonotus  rufilineatus. 
Etheostoma  flabellare. 
Salvelinus  fontinalis. 
Alburnops  spectrnnculus. 


Hydrophlox  rubricroceus. 
Hydrophlox  lacertosus. 
Episema  lencioda. 
Notropis  micropteryx. 
Notropis  atherinoides. 
Hemitremia  vittata. 
Plac'opharyux  carinatns. 


Noturus  eleutherus. 

In  all,  sixteen  species. 

From  the  lower  course  of  the  river  only,  the  following  are  known:— 


("Etheostoma^)  ciuerea. 
("Etheostoma")  tessellata. 
PoBcilichthys  jessiee. 
Chsenobryttus  gulosns. 
Lepiopomus  obscurus. 
(Lepiopomus)  bombifrons. 
Eupomotis  pailidus. 


Xenotis  inscriptus. 

Esox  (crassus). 

Hyodon  selenops. 

Pomolobus  chrysochloris. 

Dorosomacepedianum  heternrhm. 

Notropis  lirus. 

Plioxinus  flammeus. 
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Gila  estor. 
QoassUabia  lacera. 
Caipiodes  binon. 


Bubalichthys  oras. 
Amia  calva. 
Acipenser  macalosus. 

In  all,  twenty  species. 

Increased  knowledge  will  considerably  modify  these  lists.  It  is 
probable  that  the  sixteen  species  in  the  first  list,  with  the  probable 
exceptions  of  Noturus  eleutkerus  and  Salvelintis  fontinaliSj  will  be  found 
to  inhabit  the  lower  part  of  the  river-basin,  if  sought  for  in  suitable 
locahties.  It  is  likely  that  the  tributaries  of  the  Tetiuessee  having  their 
soQTce  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Alabama  have  the  same  fish- 
fiuina  as  similar  streams  rising  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Virginia. 

About  twelve  species  are  at  present  known  only  from  the  Tennessee 
Biver  and  its  tributaries.    These  are : — 


Hadropterus  aurantiacus. 
(Etheostoma)  cinerea. 
(Etheostoma)  tessellata. 
Nothonotus  vulneratus. 
Notbonotus  rufilineatus. 
P(Bcilichthys  jessiad. 


(Lepiopomns)  bombifrous. 
Alburuops  spectruuculus. 
Hydrophlox  lacertosus. 
Phoxinus  flam  mens. 
Episema  leucioda. 
Cera tich thy s  monachus. 


As  we  go  from  the  Alabama  to  the  Tennessee,  we  note  an  increased 
lesemblance  in  the  fish-fauna  to  that  of  the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi 
region.  The  following  are  some  of  the  Northern  or  Western  types 
added : — 

IHplesiumj  Etheostoma^  PcscilichthySy  Labidesthes,  Zygonectes  (proper), 
^ma,  Hemitremia^  ChrosomuSj  Phoxinus^  PlacopharynXj  Quasailabia. 

COTTIDiE. 

Genus  POTAMOCOTTUS  GUI. 

1.  POTAMOCOTTUS  MERiDiONALis  (Oirard)  OilL 

From  Ohickamanga  Biver.  Also  a  single  specimen  from  the  Cave 
Spring  at  Cumberland  Gap.  Abundant  in  the  French  Broad  Eiver 
(Cope)  and  in  the  Holston. 

ETHEOSTOMATID^. 

Genus  PERCINA  Haldeman. 
2.  Pbbcina  capbodes  (Uaf.)  Ord. 
GeDendly  abundant  in  clear  streams. 
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Genus  ALVORDIUS  Girard. 

3.  AxvoRDius  MACULATUS  Oirard. 

(f  Alvordius  mticulatM  Grd.;  Hadropterua  macuJatua  Grd.;  Etheostoma  blennUndes  AgaasiT} 

otc.;  Alvordius  atpro  Cope  &.  Jor.) 

From  the  Clinch  and  Freucli  Broad  Bivers.  Also  abandant  in  the 
Chickamauga  at  Binggold. 

Genus  HADROPTERUS  Agassiz. 
4.  Hadeopterus  aukantlaous  (Cope)  Jordan. 
French  Broad  River  (Cope). 

Genus  DIPLESIUM  Bafinesque. 

5.  DiPLESIUM  BLEKNIOIDES  (Raf.)  JoT. 

Holston  and  French  Broad  Bivers.  Also  from  Cbickamaaga  Biver. 
Described  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  Huntsville,  Alabama,  under  the 
name  of  Hyostoma  newmani. 

6.  DiPLESIUM  siMOTEBUM  {Cope)  CopelaiUL 
From  the  Clinch  and  Holston  Bivers. 

Genus  BOLEOSOMA  DeKay. 

7.  BoLEOSOMA  MACULATUM  Agansiz. 

(B,  hrevipinne  Cope.) 

Abundant  in  the  Holston  Biver. 

Genus  NOTHONOTUS  Agassiz. 

8.  NoTUONOTUS  zoNALis  (Copa)  Jordan. 
Holston  and  French  Broad  Bivers  (Cope). 

9.  KOTHONOTUS  VULNERATUS  (Cope)  Jor. 

French  Broad  Biver  at  Warm  Springs. 

10.  NOTHONOTUS  EUPILINEATUS  (Cope)  Jor. 

French  Broad  Biver.  We  have  not  examined  this  species  and  the 
preceding.    One  or  both  of  them  may  perhaps  belong  to  Podcilichikjii. 
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Genus  PCECILICHTHYS  Agassis. 

11.  PCECILICHTHYS  JESSi-ffl  Jor.  cfe  Brayt 

JordAD,  Man.  Vert.  £.  U.  S.  ed.  2a,  1878,  227. 

Body  fusiform,  rather  deep  aud  compressed,  the  depth  5  to  5^  in  length, 
the  form  of  the  body  similar  to  that  of  P.  speciahilis. 

Head  rather  large,  moderately  pointed,  4  in  length.  Month  rather 
large,  terminal,  the  upper  jaw  slightly  longest,  not  protractile.  Eye 
pretty  large,  high  up,  3^  in  head,  about  equal  to  snout. 

Cheeks  naked,  scaly  above:  opercles  scaly:  throat  naked:  neck 
above  scaly :  scales  medium,  6-45  to  50-7.  Lateral  line  incomplete,  but 
extending  farther  than  in  P.  variatu8  and  P.  spectoMlis^  on  about  35 
scales,  or  nearly  to  th^  end  of  the  second  dorsal. 

Fins  moderate.    Dorsal,  XII — about  12.    Anal  II,  9. 

Color,  in  spirits,  olivaceous,  with  about  nine  squarish,  bar-like  blotches 
along  the  sides,  and  about  five  dark  cross- blotches  on  the  back.  Dorsal 
and  caudal  fins  faintly  barred. 

In  life,  the  fish  is  chestnut-colored  above,  and  the  squares  on  the  sides 
are  bright  dark  blue :  the  fins  are  mottled  with  chestnut.  A  dark  yel- 
low or  orange  band  across  the  dorsal.  Second  dorsal  and  anal  with  dark 
and  golden  specklings. 

Several  specimens,  each  about  two  inches  long,  taken  in  Ghickamauga 
Biver  at  Ringgold.  The  specimens  are  certainly  not  fully  grown,  and 
the  coloration  of  the  adult  male  is  doubtless  much  more  brilliant  It 
will  be  at  once  distinguished  from  P.  variatus  and  P.  sipectabilis  by  the 
Bcaliuess  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks,  by  the  greater  development 
of  the  lateral  line,  the  more  numerous  dorsal  spines,  and  the  coloration. 
This  species  is  named  for  Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Bray  ton. 

Genus  ETHEOSTOMA  liqfinesque. 

12.  ETHEOSTOMA  ¥LABiB^i.ARE  Rafinesque. 

Abundant  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tennessee  in  clear  rapid 

streams. 

Genus  ? . 

13.   (ETHEOSTOMA)  OINEBEA  StOVer. 

Described  from  Florence,  Ala.  The  description  has  reference  chiefly 
to  the  coloration.  Neither  this  species  nor  the  next  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  any  author  subsequent  to  their  description. 

14.   (ETHEOSTOMA)  TESSELLATA  Storer. 

fwok  the  Tennessee  Biver  at  Florence,  Ala. 
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PERCIDJS. 

Genus  STIZOSTETHIUM  Rafinesque. 

15.  STIZOSTETHIUM  VITRBUM  (Cuv.  <fc  Val.)  Jor.  ct*  CopeL 
Foand  by  Professor  Cope  iu  the  French  Broad. 

16.   STIZOSTETHIUM  SALMONEUM  Rof. 

Species  of  this  genus  occur  throughout  the  Tennessee  Basin.  Pro- 
fessor Cope  ascribes  this  species  and  the  preceding  to  the  French 
Broad.    As  we  have  seen  no  specimen,  we  follow  his  identifications. 

CENTRARCHIDJE. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  Lac^phde. 
17.  MiCROPTERUS  PALLIDUS  (-Rfl/.)  Oill  &  Jordan. 
Not  uncommon  in  the  Tennessee  Basin. 

18.  MiCROPTERUS  SALMOIDES  (LdC.)  Oill. 

Very  common  in  the  Tennessee  River. 

Genus  AMBLOPLITES  Bafinesque. 

19.  AMBLOPLITES  RUPESTRIS  (Raf.)  QUI. 

Common  in  the  Tennessee  Basin. 

Genus  CH^NOBRYTTUS  GiU. 
20.  Ch-«:nobryttus  gulosus  (C\  <fc  F.)  Oill. 
Lower  Tennessee  Biver;  probably  common. 

Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Bafinesque. 

21.   LEPIOPOMUS  PALLIDUS  {Mxtclu)  Oill  &  JoT. 

Very  common  in  the  Tennessee  Basin. 

22.  LEPIOPOMUS  OBSCURUS  [Agossiz)  Jordan. 
Described  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  Huntsville,  Ala. 

23.  (LEPIOPOMUS)  BOMBiFRONS  (Agassiz). 
Only  the  type-specimens  of  this  species  are  yet  known.    They  were 
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from  Hantsville,  Ala.  We  are  unable  to  decide,  from  the  description 
and  a  MS.  drawing  kindly  tbrwarded  by  Professor  Bliss,  whether  this 
species  is  a  Lepiopomus  or  a  Xenotis. 

Genus  XENOTIS  Jordan. 

24.  Xenotis  sanguinolentus  {Agassiz)  Jordan. 

Originally  described  from  the  Tennessee  Biver  at  Huntsville.    We 

have  seen  no  specimens  from  that  locality,  and  are  nnable  to  decide 

whether  Agassiz's  species  is  the  one  to  which  we  have  applied  the  name 

sanffuinolentus^  or  whether  it  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Northern  X. 

megalotis. 

25.  Xenotis  insgbiptus  (Agassiz)  Jor. 

Originally  described  from  the  Tennessee  Biver  at  Hnntsville.    Also 
foand  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  same  river. 

Genus  EUPOMOTIS  Gill  &  Jordan. 

26.  EuPOMOTis  PALLIDUS  ( Agossiz)  0.  &  J. 
Originally  described  from  Hnntsville,  Ala. 

Genus  XYSTROPLITES  Jordan. 

27.  Xysteoplites  notatus  {Aga»9%z). 

Originally  described  from  Hnntsville,  and  later  found  by  Professor 
Cope  in  the  upper  Waters  of  the  Tennessee.  This  species  may  be 
a  Eupomotis  instead  of  a  Xystroplites.  It  much  resembles  the  Texan 
Xyttroplites  heros  B.  &  C. 

.     SCI^NID^. 

Genus  HAPLOIDONOTUS  Bafinesque. 

28.  HAPLOIDONOTUS  GEUNNIENS  Baf. 

Abundant  in  the  Tennessee  Basin.  The  form  called  by  Professor 
Agassiz  Aniblodon  concinnus  needs  re-examination  before  it  can  be  admit- 
ted as  a  species. 

ATHERINIDiE. 

Genus  LABIDESTHES  Cqpe. 

29.  Labidbsthbs  stcoulus  Cope. 

Fonnd  by  Professor  Cope  in  Goal  Creek,  a  tribatary  of  the  Clinch 
Biver. 
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CYPRINODONTIDiE. 

Genus  XENISMA  Jordan. 

30.  Xenisua  CATENATxna  (Storer)  Jordan. 

Originally  described  from  Florence,  Ala.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Elk, 
Clinch,  and  Holston  in  clear  waters. 

Genus  ZYGONECTES  Agassis. 

31.  ZYGONECTES  NOTATUS  {Rof.)  Jor. 

Described  by  Dr.  Storer  from  Florence,  Ala.,  under  the  name  of  Pomlia 
olivacea.    This  species  prefers  still,  deep  waters. 

ESOCID^. 

Genus  ESOX  LinncBUS. 
32.  Esox  (CBAssus  Aga^siz). 

A  species  is  recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  under  the  name  of  Esox 
crassus.  The  description  is  insufficient  and  the  species  is  at  present 
unrecognized. 

HYODONTID^. 

Genus  HYODON  Le  Si(eur. 

33.  Hyodon  selenops  Jordan  &  Bean. 

The  original  type  of  this  species  came  from  the  Tennessee  Biver  at 
Chattanooga.  Hyodon  tergisus  doubtless  also  occurs  in  the  lower  course 
of  the  river. 

CLUPEID^. 

Genus  POMOLOBUS  Bqfines^ue. 

34.  POMOLOBUS  CHBYSOOHLOBIS  Baf. 

Abondant  in  the  channel  of  the  Lower  Tennessee. 
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^    DOROSOMATIDiE. 

Genus  DOROSOMA  Bafinesqtie, 

35.   DOROSOMA  CEPEDIANUM  HBTERUEUM  (Baf.)  Jov. 

The  '^  Gizzard  Shad  "  is  abundant  in  the  Lower  Tennessee. 

SALMONIDiE. 

Genus  SALVELINUS  Bichardson. 

36.   SALVELINUS  FONTINALIS  (Mitchill)  QUI  <fc  Jor. 

This  species  occors  in  abundance  in  Swannanoa  Biver,  at  the  foot  of 
Black  Mountain,  and  in  all  clear  tributaries  of  the  French  Broad  in  West- 
em  North  Carolina.  In  Southwestern  Virginia,  it  occurs  in  certain  trib- 
utaries of  the  Holston.  In  Eabun  County,  in  Northeastern  Georgia,  it 
aboQDds  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Tennessee.  Professor  Copo 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hardy,  of  Asheville,  that  it  ^^  occurs  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  Chattahoochee,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Alleghanies, 
in  Georgia'^. 

CYPRINID^. 

Genus  CAMPOSTOMA  ^^7055^^. 

37.   CAMPOSTOMA   ANOMALUM  (Bof,)  Ag. 

Var.  prolixum  Storer. 

Everywhere  abundant.  In  the  clear  pools  of  the  Swannanoa  Biver, 
ftt  the  foot  of  Black  Mountain,  this  fish  is  extremely  abundant,  and  the 
Ivge  specimens  are  brilliantly  colored,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  lumi- 
DOQ8  or  phosphorescent  as  one  looks  down  on  them  through  the  crystal 

water. 

Genus  HYBORHYNCHUS  Agassis. 

38.  HYBORHYNCHUS  NOTATUS  (Baf.)  Agossiz. 

Noioerous  specimens  from  the  Chickamauga  Kiver.  These  are  nar- 
i^wer-beaded  than  the  common  Western  form  (H.  sMpercilioaus  Cope) 
*Qd  want  the  barbel,  which  is  usually  distinct  on  the  latter.  It  is  not 
UDpiobable  that  we  have  two  distinct  species. 
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Genus  LUXILUS  Bafinesque. 

s 

39.  LuxiLUS  CORNUTUS  {Mitch.)  Jor. 
AbandaDt  ia  every  stream  examined. 

40.  LuxiLUS  coccoGENis  (Cope)  Jor. 
Abundant  in  every  stream  examined. 

Genus  PHOTOGENIS  Cope. 

41.  PHOTOGENIS   GALAOTURUS  {Cope)  Jor. 

Abundant  in  every  stream  examined. 

Genus  HYDROPHLOX  Jordan. 

42.  HYDROPHLOX  RUBRiOROCEUS  {Cope)  Jor. 

Described  by  Professor  Cope  from  tributaries  of  the  Holston.    It  pre- 
fers boisterous  mountain-streams. 

43.  HYDROPHLOX  L ACERTOSUS  ( Oope)  Jor. 

Described  from  the  Holston. 

Genus  ALBURNOPS  Girard, 
44.  ALBURNOPS  MiCROSTOMUS  (Eaf,)  Jor. 

Minniliu  microstomns  Rap. 
Uybopsia  longioeps  Copb. 

Obtained  by  Professor  Cope  in  tributaries  of  Clinch  River. 

45.  ALBURNOPS  SPECTRUNCULUS  (Cope)  Jor. 

Obtained  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  Holston  and  French  Broad. 

Genus  Episema  Cope  <&  Jordan. 
40.  Episema  leuoioda  Cope. 
Found  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  Holston  and  French  Broad. 

Genus  NOTROPIS  Bafinesque, 

{Notrf»pi9  et  MinniluB  Raf. ;  Alburnellus  Girard.) 

47.  NoTROPis  atherinoides  Raf. 
From  tributaries  of  Clinch  Biver. 
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48.  NoTBOPis  MiCBOPTERYX  (Cope)  Jor. 
From  txibataries  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch. 

49.  KoTROPis  PHOTOGENis  (Cope)  Jor. 

(Squalius  photogenu  Cope ;  Phoiogenis  leucopa  Cope.) 

Abandant  in  the  French  Broad  Eiver. 

60.  NOTROPIS  TELESCOPUS  {Cojpe)  Jor. 

Holston  and  French  Broad  Bivers  (Cope).  Also  abundant  in  Elk 
Biver.  If  oar  specimens  are  correctly  identified,  this  is  a  true  Notrapia. 
We  find  it  not  easily  distinguishable  from  2f.  phoiogenis. 

51.  NoTROPis  LiRUS  Jordan. 

This  little  species  abounds  in  both  the  Elk  and  the  Chickamauga. 

Genus  HEMITREMIA  Cope. 

62.  HEMITREMIA  VITTATA   Gope. 

Described  from  the  Holston  Biver  near  Knoxville. 

Genus  CHROSOMUS  Bafinesque.  . 
63.  Ghrosomus  erythrogaster  Eaf. 

Recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  Huntsville,  Ala.  We  have  seen 
DO  specimens  from  the  Tennessee  Biver. 

Genus  PHOXINUS  Bafinesque. 
54.  PnoxiNUS  FLAMMEUS  Jordan  &  Oilbert 

Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  ed.  2d,  p.  303. 

Avery  distinct  species,  resembling  "  Oila^  margarita  (Cope). but  with 
the  short  lateral  line  of  P.  neogasus  Cope. 

Body  stout,  rather  more  slender  and  more  compressed  than  in  P. 
i«w^«,  the  form  being  nearlj'  that  of  O.  margarita.  Depth  4  in  length, 
aboQt  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head. 

Head  short  and  deep,  smaller  than  in  neogamsy  the  upper  outline 
ronndedy  the  muzzle  quite  blunt  and  rather  short.  Eye  rather  largef, 
^  iu  head,  longer  than  snout.  Mouth  small,  oblique,  the  lower  jaw 
projecting,  the  intermaxillary  in  front  on  the  level  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
maxillary  extending  to  opposite  the  front  of  the  orbit. 

Scales  much  larger  than  iu  P.  neogmus,  but  still  quite  small,  in  nppear- 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12—6 
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ance  similar  to  those  of  the  species  of  Oila  ;  dorsal  and  ventral  regions 
scaled ;  7-43-5.  Lateral  line  short,  decurved,  not  reaching  to  base  of 
ventrals,  on  only  14  scales. 

Teeth  2,  4-5,  2,  as  in  P.  neogceu^j  withont  masticatory  snrface. 

Fins  small :  dorsal  well  behind  ventrals :  pectorals  reaching  nearly 
to  ventrals,  the  latter  to  vent.    D.  1, 8,  A.  1, 8;  the  latter  fin  rather  high. 

Coloration  that  of  the  species  of  CUnoatomuSj  especially  0.  margarita 
(which  species, having  the  lateral  line  wanting  on  the  last  three  to  eight 
scales,  might  perhaps  with  propriety  be  referred  to  Pkoxinus). 

Back  dark,  the  scales  profnsely  pnnctate:  a  dusky  band  formed  of 
dark  specks  along  tbe  sides:  cheeks  pearly:  space  below  lateral  line 
silvery ;  in  the  type-specimen  flushed  with  rich  scarlet-red.. 

Length  of  type  2J  inches. 

A  single  specimen  taken  in  Elk  Hiver,  at  Estill  Springs,  in  company 
with  Gila  estor^  which  species  it  much  resembles  in  color.  Plioxinus 
flammeua  bears  the  same  relation  to  P.  mogatts  that  Oila  estor  does  to 
the  small- scaled  Gila  elongata. 

Genus  GILA  Baird  &  Girard. 

(Subgenus  CLINOSTOMUS  Girard.) 
55.  Gila  estob  Jordan  &  Brayton. 

JordaD,  Man.  Vort.  ed.  2d,  p.  300. 

A  large  and  handsome  species,  related  to  G.  elongaia  and  O.prariger^ 
bnt  well  distinguished  from  both. 

Body  elliptical-elongate,  rather  deep  and  compressed;  the  caudal 
peduncle  long.  Greatest  depth  4|  in  length.  Head  very  long  and  large, 
3§  in  length  ;  flattish  above,  but  not  wide.  Month  exceedingly  large, 
very  oblique,  the  premaxillaries  anteriorly  on  the  level  of  the  pupil,  tbe 
maxillary  extending  to  opposite  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  and  the  length 
of  the  gape  of  the  mouth  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  head. 
Lower  jaw  decidedly  the  longer. 

Eye  quite  large,  less  than  snout,  4  in  head. 

Scales  small,  but  large  for  the  genus,  their  outlines  well  defined,  espe- 
cially above,  8-50-5.  Lateral  line  strongly  decurved ;  about  23  scales 
on  the  back  anterior  to  the  dorsal  fin. 

Fins  high.  Dorsal  I,  8,  well  behind  ventrals,  its  first  ray  nearer  tbe 
caud<al  than  tbe  snout.  Anal  I,  8,  short  and  high.  Pectorals  falling 
just  short  of  ventrals,  the  latter  just  short  of  vent. 

Teeth  2,  4-5,  2. 
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Color  dark  olive  above,  with  a  bluish  lastre,  many  scales  darker,  as 
18  usaal  in  this  gen  as.  Sides  somewhat  silvery.  No  dark  lateral  band. 
A  broad  shade  of  deep  rose  color  along  the  sides,  below  which  most  of 
the  belly  is  bright  crimson,  the  red  colors  brightest  anteriorly. 

Length  of  largest  specimens  about  4  inches.  Kamerous  specimens 
from  the  Elk  Biver  at  Estill  Springs,  and  from  Stone  Biver  at  Mar- 
freesboro'.  This  striking  species  resembles  most  0.  elangata  and  O.pro- 
riger.  Both  those  species  have  mnch  smaller  scales  (70  to  75  in  the 
lateral  line  in  elangata^  60  to  65  in  proriger).  The  coloration  is  likewise 
different,  the  two  latter  species  having  a  dasky  band  along  the  sides, 
the  anterior  half  of  which  in  ehngaiu  is  red  in  spring.  O.  clongaia  is 
mach  more  elongate,  as  is  also  O.  proriger.  The  month  appears  largest 
in  G.  estor.  The  distinction  between  6.  proriger  and  0.  elongata  is  per- 
haps questionable. 

Genus  NOTEMIGONUS  Rafinesque. 

56.  NOTEMIGONUS  CHRYSLOLBUCUS  {Mit)  Jor. 

Common  in  still  waters  in  the  Tennessee  Basin. 

Genus  PHENACOBIUS  Cope. 

57.  PHENACOBIUS  UEANOPS  Copc. 

Katber  common  in  the  Elk  and  Ghickamauga  Bivers.  A  few  speci- 
mens from  the  French  Broad.  Originally  described  from  the  Holston 
iu  Virginia. 

Genus  RIIINICHTHYS  Agassiz. 
58.  Bhiniohthys  obtusus  Agassiz. 

{Ehinichthys  hinatus  Cope.) 

This  species  is  abundant  in  all  clear  rocky  brooks  and  in  ontlets  of 
springa. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird. 

59.  CERATICHTHYS  MONACHUS  Cope. 

Abaiidant  in  Cbickamauga  Biver.  Originally  described  from  the 
Oolfttou. 

CO.  CERATICHTHYS  DISSIMILIS  (Kirt)  Cope. 

Obtained  in  Elk  Biver. 
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61.  CERATiCHxnYS  wiNCHELLi  (Girard)  Jordan. 

{Ceratichihys  hyaUnua  Copo.) 

Everywhere  abundant  in  Tennessee  Biver.  This  is  probably  Hybopsis 
gracilis  Ag.,  the  original  type  of  the  genus  Hyhopsis.  In  that  case,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  substitnte  the  specific  name  gracilis  for  winchdli. 

62.  Ceratichthys  biguttatus  (KirtlaTid)  Oirard. 

Everywhere  very  abundant. 

Genus  SEMOTILUS  Rafinesque. 

63.  Semotilus  corporalis  (Mit.)  Putn. 

Tributaries  of  the  Clinch  and  French  Broad ;  chiefly  in  small  mount- 
ain-streams. 

CATOSTOMIDJE. 

Genus  QUASSILABIA  Jordan  &  Brayton. 
64.  Quassilabia  lagera  Jordan  &  Brayton. 

LagochUa  laccra  Jordan  &  Brayton  (1877),  Proa  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila. 

Two  specimens  of  thifi  singular  fish  were  taken  in  the  Chickamauga 
Biver  at  Binggold  and  one  specimen  in  Elk  Biver  at  Estill  Springs.  lu 
the  Chickamauga,  we  were  told  that  it  is  quite  common,  and  that  it  is 
much  valued  for  food.  It  is  usually  known  as  the  "  Hare-lip  "  or  "  Split- 
mouth  Sucker  ".  We  have  lately  received  a  fine  specimen  taken  in  the 
Scioto  Eiver,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Klippart,  where  it  is  well  known  to  the 
fishermen  under  the  name  of  ^^May  Sucker". 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Rafinesque. 
65.  Myxostoma  velatum  (Cope)  J  or. 

(PtyckosiomuB  coUapsua  Cope.) 

Obtained  by  Professor  Cope  in  Clinch  River,  and  by  us  in  the  Chick- 
amauga. 

66.  Myxostoma  macrolepidotum  duquesnii  (Le  8.)  Jor. 

From  the  Holston,  Clinch,  French  Broad,  and  Chickamauga.  Proba- 
bly generally  abundant. 
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Genus  PLACOPHARYNX  Cope. 
07.  Placophabynx  carinatus  Cope. 

This  large  species  is  tbe  codidoiod  '^  Bed  Horse"  of  the  French  Broad. 
It  mach  resembles  the  precediDg,  but  has  a  much  larger  mouth  and 
lips,  besides  the  different  dentition. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 

68.  Ebimyzon  sucetta  {Lac.)  Jor. 
Obtained  in  Clinch  Biver. 

Genus  MINYTREMA  Jordan. 

69.    MiNYTBEMA  MELANOPS  {Raf.)  Jor. 

Obtained  by  Professor  Agassiz  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 
70.  Catostomus  nigricans  Le  8. 
Very  abundant  throughout  the  Tennessee  Basin. 

71.  Catostomus  commebsoni  (Lae.)  Jor. 
Generally  abundant. 

Genus  CARPIODES  Rafinesque. 

72.  Cabpiodes  bison  Agassiz. 

rx>wer  Tennessee  Biver  {Cope.)    The  BuhaLichthyinas  of  the  Tennessee 
River  are  as  yetnnstudied. 

Genus  BUBALICHTHYS  Agassiz. 

73.  BUBAI-ICHTHYS  UBUS  AgOSSiZ. 

fiecorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  the  Tennessee  Biver. 

SILURID^. 

Genus  ICHTH^LURUS  Bafinesque. 

74.  ICHTILSLUBUS  PUNCTATUS  {Raf.)  Jor. 

Very  abandant  in  tbe  Tennessee  Biver. 
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Genus  AMIURUS  Bqfinesque. 

m 

75.  Amiuhus  natalis  (Le  S.)  Oill. 

Var.  cupreiM  (Raf.). 

Bather  abundant  in  Tennessee  Kiver.  Other  species  of  this  genus 
are  doubtless  common ;  but  they  have  not  been  distinguished. 

Genus  PELODICHTHYS  Bqfinesque. 

76.  PELODICHTHYS  OLIYABIS  {Baf.)    Oill  &  JoT. 

Abundant  in  the  channels  of  the  larger  streams.  Several  specimens 
from  the  French  Broad. 

This  species  probably  occurs  in  the  channels  of  all  the  streams  men- 
tioned in  this  paper ;  but,  from  its  habits,  it  is  not  easily  taken  with  a 
small  net. 

Genus  NOTURUS  Bafifiesque. 

77.  NoTUBUS  ELEUTHEBUS  Jordan. 

Koturus  cleutherus  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  372. 

The  type-specimen  of  this  species  was  from  Big  Pigeon  Biver,  in 
Cocke  County,  Tennessee,  near  its  junction  with  the  French  Broad. 
Many  other  specimens  have  since  been  obtained  in  Tar  Biver,  North 
Carolina. 

ANGUILLID^l 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thmiberg. 

78.  ANGUILLA  VULGARIS  Fleming. 

Eels  occur  in  Tennessee  Biver,  though  rather  less  abundantly  than  in 
the  streams  farther  south. 

AMIIDJE. 

Genus  AMIA  Linnceus. 
79.  Amia  calva  L. 
Becorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  Huntsville,  Ala. 
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LEPIDOSTEID^. 

Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  Laciphde. 
80.  Lepidostbus  osseus  (£.)  Ag. 
GeDerally  abandaut. 

81.  Lepidosteus  platystomus  Raf. 
From  Hantsville,  Ala.  (Agassiz). 

ACIPENSERIDiE. 

Genus  ACIPENSER  Agassiz. 

82.  Agipenseb  maoulosus  Le  Sueur. 
HuDtsville^  Ala.  {Agassiz). 

83.  Agipenseb  bubicundus  Le  Sueur. 
From  nuntsvillo,  Ala.  (Agassiz). 

POLYODONTID^. 

Genus  POLYODON  LacepMe. 

84.   POLYODON  FOLIUM  '^  Lac.^ 

Abundaot  \n  the  river-chaniiels. 

VII. — ^WATEB-BASIN  OF  CUMBEBLAND  BIYEB. 

Sixty-five  species  are  kuowu  to  occar  iu  the  waters  of  the  Oatnberland 
Biver.  Of  these,  forty-seven  have  been  obtained  in  the  lower  course  of 
the  river,  i.  e.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  by  Professor  Winchell,  and 
in  Stone  River,  at  Murfreesboro^  by  the  present  writers.  In  the  apper 
coorseof  the  stream,  thirty- three  species  have  been  obtained  by  Professor 
^'01)6  iu  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  iu  Tennessee  and  by  Professor 
Jordan  at  the  Falls  and  in  the  Bock  Castle,  Bound  Stone,  Big  Laurel,  and 
other  tributaries  in  Kentucky.  Only  fifteen  species  are,  therefore,  ktiown 
to  be  common  to  both  the  upper  and  lower  courses  of  the  stream.  The 
^taal  differences  between  the  upper  and  lower  faunae  are,  however, 
probably  very  small,  if  similar  streams  are  compared.  The  differences 
Mly  existing  are  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  large  fishes 
inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  unable  to  ascend  above  the 
falls  of  the  Cuml)erland. 

CoiDparing  the  CumDerland  Biver  with  the  Tennessee,  the  disappear- 
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aoce  of  one  or  two  Soatbera  types  will  be  noticed,  as  will  be  tbe  appear- 
ance of  certain  forms  abundant  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio.  Of  these  latter 
ma}'  be  noticed  PcBcilichthys  rariatms.  Apomoth^  Lytkrurus^  and  Fimepka- 
le$.  But  two  species,  both  Darters,  are  at  present  known  only  from  tbe 
Camberland  River.  These  are  Clocentra  atripinnis  and  yotkonotu8  son- 
guijluus. 

The  National  Mnseam  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Win- 
chell  for  the  following  interesting — 

LUt  ofFufhes  o/ya$hriUej  as  given  by  a  Futhermanj  Danid  A.  Birchett^  to 

A.  Winehell. 


"PEUCn  TKIBE.^ 


San  Perch. 
Coon  Perch. 
White  Perch. 
Black  Perch, 
lied  Perch. 
Speckled  Perch. 
Brama  Perch. 
Bass  or  liock  Bass. 


**TEOUT  TBIBB.'^ 

White  Trout. 
Black  Trout. 

"9UCKEB  TBIBE.'^ 

White  Sucker. 

Spotted  Sucker. 

Hog  Sucker. 

Bed  Horse,  creeks  and  river. 

Black  Horse. 

Carp,  creeks  and  river. 

Mullet. 

"BUFFALO  TniBE.*^ 

White  Buffalo. 
Blue  Buffalo. 

"CAT  TEIBE.'^ 

Yellow  Cat. 
Blue  Cat. 


Nigger  lii)  Cat. 
Chi8el-head  Cat. 
Kerkiu  Cat. 
Shovel-bill  Cat. 


"MINNOW  TBIBE.^ 

Silver  Side. 
Stone  Toter. 
Homy  Head. 
White  Roach. 
Creek  Mullet 
Steel  Back. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thunder  Head. 

Drum. 

Jack. 

Chover. 

White  Chover. 

Gizzard  Shad. 

Skip  Jack.  . 

Tooth  Herring. 

Sand  Pike. 

Pike. 

Top  Water  (several  species). 

Gar. 

Sturgeon, 

Eel. 

Lamprey  Eel. 
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COTTIDJE. 

Genus  POTAMOCOTTUS  Gill 

1.  POTAMOCOTTUS  MEEIDIONALTS  {Ord.)   OUL 

From  CambcrlaDd  Bivor  at  Nashville. 

ETHEOSTOMATIDJE. 

Genus  PERCINA  Haldeman. 
2.  Percina  capeodes  {Raf.)  Ord. 
Abaudant. 

Genus  ALVORDIUS  Girard. 

3.  ALVORDIUS  MACULATUS  {Girard)  Cope  d  Jordan. 

From  the  Bock  Castle  aud  Cumberland  at  various  points. 

4.  ALVORDIUS  pnoxoCEPflALUS  (kelson)  Cope  &  Jordan. 

From  the  Cumberland  Biver  at  Nashville.  Specimens  of  this  inter- 
esting species  are  in  the  National  Museum  from  Marais  dn  Cygne, 
Kansas.  I  have  others  from  the  Wabash  Biver.  Nelson's  types  were 
from  Illinois  Biver. 

Genus  DIPLESIUM  Rafinesque. 

5.   DiPLESIUM  BLENNIOIDES  (Raf,)  Jor. 

Sooth  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  Biver  {Cope).  Also  from  Cumberland 
and  Stone  Bivers. 

6.  DiPLESIUM  sniOTERUM  (Cope)  Copeland. 

From  the  Bock  Castle  Biver  at  Livingston,  Ky. 

Genus  ULOCENTRA  Jordan. 

7.  Ulocentra  ATRiPiNNis  Jordan. 

Arlina  atripinnii  Jordan  (1877),  Bolletin  X,  U.  S.  Nat.  Maeeam,  10. 

The  type  of  this  species  was  collected  in  the  Cumberland  Biver  at 
Nashville  by  Professor  Winchell. 
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Genus  NOTHONOTUS  Agassi:sf. 

8.  NoTHONOTUS  CAMURUS  {Cope)  Jor. 

Professor  Cope's  types  were  from  the  Soath  Fork  of  tbo  Cumberland. 
We  have  seen  others  from  White  Biver  in  Indiana,  and  from  Mahoning 
Kiver  and  other  streams  in  Ohio.  This  species  is  not  identical  with 
IsothonottLS  maculatus  Ag.  {Etheostoma  maculuta  Eirt),  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. 

J^othonotus  maculatus  has  a  pointed  instead  of  rounded  snout ;  its 
jaws  are  equal ;  its  mouth  is  larger,  the  body  is  more  compressed,  and 
its  dorsal  fin  more  elevated,  the  soft  rays  when  depressed  reaching  to 
the  caudal. 

Specimens  in  the  National  Museum,  collected  in  Mahoning  River  by 
Professors  Baird  and  Kirtland,  show  the  following  characters  : — 

Body  moderately  elongated,  very  deep,  strongly  compressed,  the 
depth  4§  in  length.  Head  4  in  length,  the  jaws  equal,  the  mouth  large. 
Eye  4^  in  head.  Spinous  dorsal  with  a  long  base,  larger  than  soft  dor- 
sal, the  spines  high,  the  two  fins  slightly  connected.  Soft  dorsal  ele- 
vated, the  longest  rays  when  depressed  reaching  base  of  caudal,  the 
caudal  peduncle  very  short  and  deep.  Caudal  fin  short  and  rounded. 
Anal  somewhat  smaller  than  second  dorsal.  Pectorals  and  ventrals 
moderate. 

Scales  not  large,  58  to  GO  in  the  lateral  line,  which  is  continuous: 
checks  naked :  opercles  scaly. 

Fin-rays:  Dorsal  XII-13;  A.  II,  8. 

An  elaborate  colored  drawing  of  a  male  fish  in  life  colors,  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  shows  the  following  features  of  coloration. 
As  we  have  never  seen  this  species  in  life,  we  cannot  vouch  for  their 
accuracy : — 

Back  olive;  belly  becoming  yellowish.  Sides  and  back  profusely 
speckled  with  carmine-red,  the  blotches  rather  less  than  the  size  of  the 
eye,  not  round,  nor  arranged  in  rows. 

Dorsal  fiu  with  a  dull  red  stripe  at  base,  a  brown  interval,  then  a 
bright  red  stripe,  finally  margined  with  white.  Second  dorsal  dull 
brown  at  base,  then  a  broad  red  stripe;  a  broad  marginal  band  of 
white.  Caudal  similarly  tricolor,  chiefly  crimson,  with  a  broad  dusky 
band  at  base  and  a  wide  white  band  at  the  tip.  Anal  chiefly  crimson, 
with  a  terminal  band  of  white.  Pectorals  and  ventrals  nearly  plain. 
Head  olivaceous. 
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9.  NOTHONOTUS  SANOUIFLUUS  (Cope)  Jor. 
from  the  South  Fork  of  the  CumberlaDd  iu  Tennessee  {Cope). 

Genus  BOLEOSOMA  DeKay. 

10.  BOLEOSOMA  MACULATUM -4flf. 

From  the  Rock  Castle  Kiver. 

Genus  PCECILICHTHYS  Affassiz. 

11.  PCECILICHTHYS  VAUIATUS  (Kirt.)  Ag. 

From  the  South  Fork  of  the  Camberland  liiver  (Cope). 

Genus  ETHEOSTOMA  Bajinesque. 

12.  ETHEOSTOMA  FLABELLARE  Rof. 

Abundant  iu  the  mountain  tributaries  of  the  Cuinberland. 

PERCID^. 

Genus  STIZOSTETHIUM  Bafinesque. 

13.  SlIZOSTEXniUM  SALMONEUM  Baf. 

One  or  two  small  specimens  from  tbe  Bock  Caatle  Biver. 

CENTRAROHIDiE. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  Lac^p^e. 

14.  MiCROPTERUS  PALLIDUS    {Baf.)    O.  &  J. 

The  **  White  Trout '^j  as  this  species  is  often  called,  is  common  in  the 
Camberland.  It  is  said  that  this  species  and  the  next  were  not  found 
above  the  falls  until  introduced. 

15.  MiCROPTERUS  SALMOIDES    (Lac.)    QUI. 

The  "  Black  Trout ^  occurs  with  the  preceding,  and  is  still  more  abun- 
daut. 

Genus  AMBLOPLIFES  Bajinesque. 

IG.  AMBLOPLITES  RUPESTRIS    (Raf.)    QUI. 

Everywhere  abundant. 
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Genus  APOMOTIS  Bafinesqm. 

17.   APOMOTIS  CYANELLUS    {Raf.)   Jor. 
Abun(l<aut  in  the  Cumlxerland  River  at  Nashville. 

Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Bafinesque. 
18.  Lepiopomus  pallidus  (1/if.)  Gill  i&  Jordan, 
Very  abuodaut  iu  the  Cumberland. 

19.  Lepiopomus  obscurus  (Agassiz)  Jor. 

Collected  by  Professor  Winebell  in  the  Cumberland  River  at  Nash- 
ville. 

Genus  XENOTIS  Jordan. 

20.  Xenotis  megalotis  (Raf.)  Jor. 

Abundant  in  the  Cumberland  River. 

Genus  POMOXYS  Bafinesque. 

21.  POMOXYS  NIGROMACULATUS   {Le  8.)    Ord. 
Collected  by  Professor  Winebell  at  Nashville. 

22.  POMOXYS  ANNULARIS  Raf. 

From  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville. 

SCLENIDiE. 

Genus  HAPLOIDONOTUS  Bafinesque. 

23.  HAPLOIDONOTUS  GETJNNIENS  Bttf. 

Abundant  iu  the  rivcr-cbannel. 

ATHEUINID^. 

Genus  LABIDESTHES  Cope. 

24.  LABIDESTHES  SICCULUS  Cope. 

Abundant  in  8rono  Eiver  at  Murfreesboro'.  This  interesting  spe- 
cicH  was  named  by  Eafinesqne  in  1832  Zonargyra  virescens.  This  latter 
name  was,  however,  not  accompanied  by  a  description,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  employed. 
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CYPRINODONTIDiE. 

Genus  XENISMA  Jordan. 

25.  Xenisma  OATENATUM  {Storer)  Jordan. 
Collected  by  Professor  Winchell  in  streams  about  Nashville 

Genus  ZYGONECTES  Agassiz. 

26.  Zygonectes  notatus  (Raf.)  Jor. 

From  Gnmberland  and  Stone  Elvers.    Bafinesqae's  original  speci- 
mens were  from  the  Oamberland  at  Williamsburg. 

HYODONTID^.. 

Genus  HYODON  Le  Sueur. 

27.  Hyodon  tebgisus  Le  Sueur. 

Abundant  in  the  Cumberland. 

28.  Hyodon  selenops  Jordan  dk  Bean. 

Two  or  three  specimens  in  the  National  Museum  from  Cumberland 
River.  ^ 

CLDPEIDiE, 

Genus  POMOLOBUS  Rafinesque. 
29.  PoHOLOBUS  CHBTSOCHLOBis  Rafijiesque. 
AboQdaut  id  the  Lower  Cumberland. 

DOROSOMATIDiE. 

Genus  DOROSOMA  Rafinesque. 

30.  DOBOSOMA  CEPEDIANUM  HETEOUBUU  (Re/-)  JoT. 

Abandant  In  the  Lower  Oamberland. 

CYPRINIDJE. 

Genus  CAMPOSTOBIA  Agassis. 

31.  GA31POSTOMA  ANOMALUM  (Baf.)  Ag. 

Abandaot. 
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Genus  PIMEPHALES  Rqfinesque. 

32.  PiMEPHALES  PROMELAS  Bafinesquc. 
Collected  by  Professor  Wincbell  in  tributaries  of  the  Cumberl 

Genus  HYBORHYNCHUS  Agassiz. 

33.  HYBORHYNCHUS  NOTATUS  (22a/.)  Ag. 

Abundant  everywhere  in  the  Cumberland. 

Genus  LUXILUS  Rqfinesque. 
34.  Luxn.us  CORNUTUS  (Mit)  Jordan. 
Exceedingly  abundant  everywhere. 

Genus  PHOTOGENIS  Cope. 

35.  PHOTOGENIS  GALACTURUS  {Cope)  Jor. 

V  ery  abundant  everywhere  in  the  Cumberland.  Some  specimei 
Knshville  have  the  caudal  fin  pale  red.  This  species  does  not  8 
occur  in  the  Ohio.  The  quotations  from  that  river  were  fount 
erroneous  identifications. 

30.  PHOTOGENIS  ANALOSTANUS   {Grd.)  Jor. 

From  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville. 

Genus  ALBURNOPS  Girard. 
37.  Albuijnops  microstomus  {Raf.)  Jor. 
From  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  (Cope). 

Genus  LYTHRURUS  Jorda^i. 

38.  Lythrurus  ardens  {Cope)  Jor. 

Very  abundant  everywhere  in  Cumberland  Kiver.  One  of  th 
charcteristic  species,  as  it  apparently  does  not  occur  either  in  th 
tucky  or  the  Tennessee. 

Genus  NOTROPIS  Rafinesqiie. 

39.  NOTEOPIS  ATHERINOIDES  (Raf,)  Jor. 

Very  abundant  in  the  Bock  Castle  and  other  upper  tributaries 
Cumberland. 
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40.   NOTEOPIS  MICBOPTERYX  {Coj>€)  Jor. 

AboDdant  in  tbo  llock  Castle. 

41.   NOTROPIS  TELESCOPUS   {Cope)  JoT. 

Stone  River  at  Murfreesboro'. 

Genus  HEMITREMIA  Cope. 

42.  Bbmitremia  vittata  Cope. 

Abandant  iu  Big  Laurel  Biver  iu  Laurel  Couuty,  Kentucky. 

Genus  GILA  Baird  <&  Girard. 
43.  Gila  estor  Jordan  &  Brayton. 
Several  specimens  from  Stone  Biverat  Murfreesboro'. 

Genus  CHROSOMUS  Agassiz. 

44.  CHROSOMUS  ERTTHROaASTER  Ag. 

From  the  tributaries  of  the  Hock  Castle. 

Genus  NOTEMIGONUS  Bafinesgue 

45.  NOTEMIGONUS  CHRYSOLEUCUS  {Mit)  JoT. 

Common  in  sluggisb  waters. 

Genus  PHENACOBIUS  Cope. 

40.  PHENACOBIUS  URANOPS   Cope. 

Taken  in  Rock  Castle  River. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird, 

47.  CERATICHTHYS  DissiMiLis  {KirtlaM)  Cope. 
From  Cumberland  River  at  Nashville. 

48.  CERATICHTHYS  AMBLOPS  (Raf.)  Ord. 

From  Cumberland  River  at  Nashville. 

49.  CERATICHTHYS  BIOUTTATUS  {Eirt.)  Ord. 

Everywhere  abundant. 
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Genus  SEMOTILUS  Bafinesque. 

50.   SEMOTILUS  C0RP0RAL18  (Mtt)  PuL 

From  Eock  Castle  River. 

CATOSTOMIDiE. 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Rajinesque. 

61.   MyXOSTOMA  MACROLEPIDOTUM  DUQUESNII  {Le  S.)  Jor. 

Common  in  the  Cumberland. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 

62.  Erimyzon  sucetta  {Lac.)  Jor. 
From  the  Cumberland  at  NaBliville  and  from  the  Koek  Castle. 

Genus  MINYTREMA  Jordan. 

63.   MlNYTREMA  MELANOPS  (/?«/.)  Jor. 

From  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville. 

Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 
64.  Catostomus  nigricans  Le  S. 
Common  in  the  Cumberland. 

65.  Catostomus  commersoni  (Lac.)  Jor. 
Very  common  in  the  Cumberland. 

Genus  CYCLEPTUS  Rajinesque. 
66.  Cycleptus  elonoatus  {Le  8.)  Ag. 

From  the  Cumberland  at  Nu^^hville.    This  species  is  known  as  *^  Bla 
Horse'',  " Gourd-seed  Sucker",  and  ** Missouri  Sucker''. 

Genus  CARPIODES  Rajinesque. 
57.  Qarpiodes  cutisanserinus  Cope. 
From  the  Cumberland  Eivor  at  Nashville. 
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SILURIDiS. 

Genus  ICHTH^LURUS  Bafinesque. 

58.  ICHTn^LUEUS  PUNCTATUS  {Raf.)  Jov. 
Very  abundaut. 

Genus  AMIURUS  Bafinesqtie. 

69.  Amiurus  NATALis  (Le  8.)  Oill. 
Collected  at  Nashville  by  Professor  Winchell. 

60.  Amiurus  nigricans  {Le  8.)  Oill 
From  the  Falls  of  the  GumberlaDd. 

Genus  PELODICHTHYS  Bafinesqm. 

61.   PELODICHTHYS  OLIVARIS   (Raf,)  Oill  &  JoT. 

From  the  Rock  Custle  at  LiviogstOD,  and  from  the  Cumberland  below 
the  Falls. 

'     ANGUILLIDiE: 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunlerg. 

62.  Anguilla  VULGARIS  Fleming. 

Common  in  the  Gamberland.    A  very  large  specimen  taken  in  the 
Bock  Castle  at  the  mouth  of  Bound  Stoce  River. 

LEPIDOSTEID^. 

Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  Lac6phde. 

63.  Lepibostkus  osseus  (£.)  Ag. 
From  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville. 

POLYODONTIDJ;. 

Genus  POLYODON  Laccp^. 

64.  POLYODON  FOLIUM  "Xoc." 

From  the  Gamberland  River. 
Ball.  N.  M.  No.  12—0 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Tlic  following  tflble  slion's  tho  (]i»triltiitiQn  of  tlip  spectcs  in  tlie  seven 
river-biisiiiB  especially  Ireated  in  tbis  paper.  For  pnrposca  of  cornpari- 
Bon,  I  have  iiitroduwd  the  resnits  of  Pioffssor  Cope's  explonitions  in 
the  lioanoke,  James,  Neuse,  and  Great  Pedoe,  of  I'rof.  Forlies  and 
Hr.  Nelson  in  tbc  Illinois,  and  of  myself  and  others  in  the  OhiO.  A 
few  onveriBed  species  have  been  iiitrodnccd,  but  all  donhtlul  quotations 
and,  in  general,  all  "  guesswork  "  have  been  excluded. 

Table  nhowing  the  Distrihntion  of  the  Specks  in  the  Different  KiverBaaws. 
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CONCLUSIONS.* 

lu  tbe  course  of  the  investigiitions  detailed  in  this  paper,  some  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  laws  wbich  govern  the  distribution  of  fresh- 
water  fishes  in  general.  The  writer  has  collated  the  known  facts  into  a 
series  of  general  propositions,  which,  without  any  pretense  to  exhaust- 
iveness  or  to  originality,  are  here  briefly  stated.  It  may  be  premised 
that  some  of  these  propositions  are  only  half  truths,  to  be  more  com- 
pletely stated  when  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  shall  be  increased. 
Most  of  the  statements  also  refer  chiefly  to  the  smaller  and  non-migratory 
fishes,  especially  the  EtheostomatidcBj  Gentrarchidce^  arid  Cyprinidw,  Our 
kDowledge  of  the  range  of  the  larger  Catostomidw  and  Silundce  is  still 
very  meagre. 

For  the  first  statement  of  several  of  the  following  propositions,  we  are 
indebted  to  Prolessor  Cope,  who  has  iibly  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  fishes  in  his  paper  on  the  Fishes  of  the  Alleghany  Region 
of  Southwest  Virginia,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  3868,  pp.  230-247. 

I.  In  the  case  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean^  the  character  of  the 
faaua&  of  the  upper  waters,  compared  one  with  another,  bears  no,  or 
very  little,  relation  with  the  places  of  discharge.  In  illustration  of  this 
we  may  note  (a)  the  similarity  of  the  faunae  of  the  Chattahoochee^  and 
Altamaha,  as  compared  with  the  Chattahoochee  and  Alabama.  The 
launte  of  Wisconsin  River  and  of  lied  Kiver  of  the  North  are  xvt\  similar. 

II.  lliver-basins  having  a  similar  discharge  into  some  liirger  liver  or 
lake  have  a  similarity  of  fauna,  due  to  this  fact,  and,  in  general,  other 
^hiijfjs  being  equal,  the  nearer  together  the  places  of  discharge,  if  in 
/m/i  ifflfer,  the  greater  the  similarity.  The  almost  identical  faunae  of 
the  Catawba  and  the  Saluda  will  illustrate  this. 

HI.  Parallel  rivers  tributary  to  the  same  stream  have,  other  things 
l>^iog  equal,  more  in  common  than  streams  coming  from  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  Wabash  and  Miami  have  more  in  common  than  cither  has 
^ith  the  Kentucky. 

IV.  The  higher  or  the  older  the  water-shed  between  two  streams,  the 
'ewer  8peci«*8  are  common  to  both.  (This  matter  needs  lurther  investi- 
gation.) 

v.  Certain  species,  not  inclnding  "species  of  general  distribution", 
<H;cur  on  opposite  sides  of  even  the  highest  watersheds.  This  f;ict  was 
first  noticed  by  Professor  Cope.    The  occurrence  of  LuxUuh  coccofjeniSj 

*  An  abstract  of  the  remaiDing  part  of  this  paper  appeanid  in  tbo  Aiuerlcaii  Naturailst 
l<»Octobery  1477  (pp.  607-613).    For  this  part,  Professor  Jordan  is  alouo  responsible. 
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Uijdrophlox  rubricroceus,  Photogenis  galacturuSy  and  Catostomvs  nigricanH^ 
both  in  the  Tennessee  and  Savannah,  will  illustrate  this.  Neither  of  the 
two  lirst-named  species  are  as  yet  known  from  any  other  river-basins. 

VI.  When  the  wat(ushed  between  two  streams  is  a  swampy  upland 
instead  of  a  mountain  range,  the  same  S[)ecies  may  be  found  in  the  head- 
waters of  both,  although  the  species  inhabiting  the  lower  courses  may  be 
different.  In  case  the  one  stream  flows  northward  and  the  other  south- 
ward, the  common  fauna  will  be  nearest  like  that  of  the  northern  stream. 

In  Northern  Indiana,  the  same  si)ecies  are  found  in  the  waters  of  Saint 
Joseph's,  Maumee,  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Rivers,  although  these  streams 
discharge  their  waters  in  widely  difierent  directions.  The  swami)y  water- 
shed between  them  is  often  overflowed  in  the  spring,  affording  to  the 
smaller  tishes  an  easy*  means  of  migration. 

VII.  In  any  river-basin,  many  of  the  species  inhabiting  small  streams 
are  different  from  those  occurring  in  the  river-channels.  Among  the 
brook  species  may  be  mentioned  Eucalia  inconaianfty  Pa'ciUchfhi/n  spcctn- 
biliii,  Xrnotis  lythrochloriH^  Xenisma  stelUftrum^  SalvcUnns  fontinaUa^ 
Ericymha  huccata^  SemotiluH  corporalis^  ChroaomuH  erythrogaster^  the 
species  o{  lihlnkhthys,  etc.  Of  channel  spevAes^  Haploidonoit^if,  llyodnn^ 
Dorosoina,,  Pomolobiis^  Roceuti  chryaops,  nU  the  '*  Buffalo  fishes",  and  the 
largi^r  Siluridce,  Ichthwlurus  pmictatUH^  Pclodichthys  olivarisj  AtnlitrvH 
uigricanHy  and  the  like,  will  serve  as  exami>les. 

VIII.  Many  species  inhabiting  the  upper  course  of  a  stream  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  lower.  This  subject  has  been  ably  discussed  by 
Professer  Cope,  but  further  investigations,  especially  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Southern  States,  are  very  desirable. 

IX.  This  difference  betwe<»n  the  upper  fauna  and  the  lower  is  due  to 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  river  itself,  such  as  cliujate,  condition 
of  water,  character  of. river-bed,  supply  of  food,  etc. 

X.  Ilence,  if  in  the  same  river  basin  there  are  two  streams  flowing 
into  a  larger  stream,  the  one  near  its  source,  the  other  near  its  mouth, 
if  the  two  streams  are  similar  in  all  known  i)hysieal  resi)ects,  their 
faun(e  will  be  similir,  and  if  dissimilar,  thev  will  have  different  fanna>. 
The  general  identity  of  the  faume  of  Elk  liiver  and  Powell's  River 
may  be  noticed  in  this  connection. 

XI.  Some  species  of  fishes  are  confined  strictly  to  a  single  river-basin, 
while  other  species,  with  apparently-  no  better  meiuis  of  diffusion  or  of 
defense,  are  widely  distributed,  inhabiting  many  rivers.  In  illustration 
of  this,  the  limited  range  of  each  of  the  species  of  Codoma  may  be  com- 
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pared  with  the  range  of  Ltucilus  cornutus.  In  the  genus  Ceratichihys^  C. 
biguttatus  probably  occurs  in  every  stream  frim  the  Susquebanna  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  while  four  otber  species  of  the  same  genus,  G.  micro- 
pogon^  C  monac'hus^  C.  zaneinus^  and  0.  lahrosus^  are  eacli,  so  far  as  is 
kuown,  contined  to  a  single  river-basin. 

XII.  In  any  river-basin,  the  most  abundant  species  (of  small  liahes) 
are  usually  (a)  those  peculiar  to  it,  or  (6)  those  of  the  widest  distribution. 
In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  notice  tbe  abundanee  of  Codoma  pyrrho- 
melan  and  Noiropis  photogenis  in  the  Sautoe;  of  Codoma  stigmutura  and 
Luxilvs  cornutus  in  the  Alabama;  of  Codoma  euryatoma  and  Cerat icitthya 
higuttatua  in  the  Chattahoochee;  of  Codoma  xamura  and  Notemigonua 
amtricanua  in  the  Ocmulgee.  To  this  rale,  however,  there  are  many 
ex(M'ptiou8  and  modifications. 

XIII.  In  general,  the  further  south  any  river-basin  lies,  the  more 
si)fcies  are  peculiar  to  i^,  and  the  greater  the  differences  between  its 
fanna  and  that  of  the  neighboring  streams.  In  illustration  ot  this,  the 
differences  existing  between  the  fauiiSB  of  the  Alabama  »nd  Chatta- 
booehee  may  be  compared  with  those  between  the  faunae  of  the  Susque- 
hauna  and  Delaware.  Twelve  genera  are  known  to  be  common  to  the 
Chattahoochee  and  Alabama,  and  twenty-three  to  the  Susquehanna  and 
Waware.  In  the  Southern  streams,  the  process  of  evolution  of  specific 
torms  seems  to  have  gone  on  more  rapidly.  This  matter,  however, 
rt*qnire8  further  investigation. 

XIV.  Species  of  the  widest  distribution  often  have  breaks  in  their 
range  which  ciinnot  be  accounted  for  by  any  facts  now  iu  our  ])osses- 
^ioii.  Luxilua  comutua^  so  abundant  in  all  the  waters  of  the  North  and 
^^('8t,  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  any  of  the  rivers  between 
tbeNeuse  and  the  Alabama,  in  both  of  which  streams  it  is  abundant. 
Various  species  range  over  several  river  basins  and  then  cease  abruptly. 
Amhrxia  brunneua  is  abundant  from  the  Santee  to  the  Chattahoochee,  in 
tbe  latter  river  the  most  abundant  food-fish,  while  in  the  very  next  river- 
b^'iHiu,  the  Alabama,  it  is  unknown. 

XV.  Many  species  of  wide  distribution  which  are  absent  in  certain 
streams  are  there  represented  by  certain  other  related  species,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  modified  descendants.  Thus,  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic streams,  Chamohryttua  guloaua  is  represented  by  Chcenobryttna  viridia^ 
^otemigonus  chryaoleucua  by  Kotemigonua  americanua.  In  the  South- 
west, Eupomotia  aureua  is  represented  by  Eupomotia  palUdua;  in  the 
West,  Noturus  gyrinus  by  Noturus  alalia^  Noturua  inaignia  by  Noturua 
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exiliSj  Noiurus  eleuthenis  by  Noturua  miurus,  Melanura  pygmcea  by  Me- 
lanura  limi, 

XVI.  Other  species  under  similar  circamstaDces  have  no  such  repre- 
sentatives.   The  case  of  Luxilus  cornuttis  will  again  illustrate. 

XVII.  Certain  species  have  been  known  to  extend  their  geographical 
range  since  the  opening  of  the  canals.  Such  are  more  especially  the 
migratory  species  of  probably  marine  origin,  as  DoroHoma  heterura^ 
Pomolohus  chrysochloriSj  and  Anguilla  vulgaris.  These  species  are  now 
abundant  in  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  although  formerly  unknown 
there.  The  range  of  certain  Percidas  and  Centrarchidce  has  undoubtedly 
been  extended  by  the  same  means. 

XVIIL  Tlie  characteristically  American  forms  of  fishes  are,  generally 
speaking,  rare  or  absent  in  the  waters  of  j!^ew  England  and  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  This  fact  has  been  well  stated  by  Professor  Agassiz,  who 
called  New  England  "a  zoological  island". 

About  105  genera  of  fresh-water  fishes  occur  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Of  these,  about  70  do  not 
occur  in  New  England  (exclusive  of  Lake  Champluin,  the  fauna  of 
which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Lake  Ontario.)  Of  these  30  or 
fewer  genera  occurring  in  New  England,  all  but  Salvelinus^  Coregonutfj 
EsoXy  Semotilus^  RhinichthyH^  and  possibly  Amiurus^  are  represented  by 
a  single  species  each.  From  30  to  35  genera  occur  in  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  slope. 

XIX.  Tbe  larger  the  riverbasin,  the  greater  its  variety  of  forms,  both 
genera  and  species.  In  the  little  White  lliver  at  Indianapolis,  belonging 
to  the  Mississippi  basin,  70  species,  representing  48  genera,  are  known 
to  occur — twice  as  many  as  inhabit  all  the  rivers  of  New  England. 

XX.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  river  whose  course  lies  in  a  region 
of  undisturbed  stratified  rocks  or  of  glacial  drift  contains  most  genera 
and  species. 

XXI.  Conversely,  rivers  in  regions  of  igneous  or  metamorphie  rock 
contain  fewest  species. 

XX II.  Sources  of  streams  on  opposite  sides  of  a  high  watershed  often 
have  species  in  common  which  do  not  occur  in  the  lower  courses  of  the 
same  rivers.  The  distribution  of  several  mountain  species,  as  SaiveltHus 
fontuialis  and  Hydraphlox  rubricrocetis,  will  exemplify  this. 

XXIII.  Certain  species  have  a  compact  geographical  range,  occurring 
in  all  tbe  rivers  within  this  range,  without  apparent  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  flow.    Such  are  Lepiopomus  obscurus  in  the  Alabama,  Ten- 
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Dessee,  and  GomberlaDd,  and  Alburnops  microatomus  in  the  James,  Boa- 
Doke,  Kentucky,  Cumberland,  and  Clinch. 

XXIV.  Certain  species  have  a  wide  east  and  west  range,  without 
apparent  regard  to  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  but  are  bounded  on  either 
the  north  or  the  south  by  parallels  of  latitude. 

Eucalta  incontftans  occurs  from  Western  New  York  to  Kansas  and 
northward,  but  it  is  never  found  southward  of  a  line  passing  about  fifty 
miles  souih  of  Lake  Erie.  Percopsis  guttatus  has  a  like  range,  but  its 
Roathern  boundary  is  in  the  Potomac  and  Ohio.  Lota  lacustris  is  simi- 
larly eiicumscribed,  but  ranges  farther  to  the  east.  The  three  species 
o(  Lythrurus  have  each  a  belt  of  latitude:  L.  cyanocephalus  belonging 
to  tlie  Great  Lakes  and  Upi)er  Mississippi ;  L.  diplccmius  to  the  Ohio 
and  the  Potomac;  i.  ardena  to  the  Eoanoke,  James,  and  Cumberland. 
The  ihn»e  species  of  Hyodon  are  similarly  arranged. 

XXV.  Certain  species  have  a  peculiar  northern  and  eastern  range, 
oa'uiiiiig  in  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  the  headwaters  of 
the  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Scioto,  thence  through  the  Great  Lakes  to 
New  Eiiulaud,  thence  to  South  Carolina  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
All(*gli;nii<  s.  Such  species  are  Eupomotis  aureus,  Perca  americana,  and 
Amiurm  cafuff, 

XXVI.  Certain  species  have  a  peculiar  northern  and  western  range, 
occuniii;^  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  usually 
soothwiiid  in  the  east  to  some  point  in  Virginia  or  I^orth  Carolina, 
^mw^  lu  the  same  latitude  on  both  sides  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  ex- 
teudiug  sMuthwestward  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Among  these  may  bo  mentioned  Luxihis  cornutus,  Notemigomis 
^^yHolvucH"^  Ambloplites  rupcstris,  Apomotis  cyanellus.  The  last-named 
specirs.  however,  scarcely  ranges  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 

XXVI I.  Certiiin  species  have  a  wide  range  north  and  south,  either 
castor  v.est  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  do  not  cross  that  chain.  Of  these 
Biaybr  i.ieiitioned  L^iopomvs  auritus,  Enneacanthua  ohcsus,  Esox  rcficu- 
fa'»«,  «te..  on  the  east,  and  Haploidonotiis  grunniens,  Hyodon  tergisiis, 
Soturus  ii:iuru8,  N^oturm  sialis,  etc.,  on  the  west. 

XXV I II.  The  distribution  of  fresh- water  fishes  is  dependent  (a)  on 
ft«8h-\v;i  K'V  communication ;  {h)  on  character  of  stream,  r.  c,  of  water — as 
to  fiu:  I V ,  depth,  rapidity,  vegetable  growth,  etc. ;  (c)  on  the  character  of 
the  riv(  I  m  d  ;  \d)  on  climate,  as  determined  by  latitude  and  by  elevation 
above  (111*  sea;  and  {e)  finally  on  various  unknown  factors  arising  from 
the  u.iiiiM-  or  past  history  of  the  species  in  question,  and  from  the  geo- 
logical ii^tury  of  the  rivers. 


B. 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FAMILY  CATOSTOMIDJl. 


Bv  David  8.  Jordan. 


Class  PISCES. 

Subclass  TELEOSTKI. 


Order  TELEOCEPHALI. 
Suborder  EVENTOGNATHL 

Family  CATOSTOMID^. 

(^t^Umoidig  GiLi^  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  v.  13,  p.  8,  1861. 

Catutmida  Cope,  Prtc.  Ana.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  v.  20,  p.  333,  1872. 

C^iottomida  Jokdan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  8.  p.  292,  1876. 

CfpnWa  gen.  Rafinesque,  Risso,  Cuvier,  Bonaparte,  Oirard,  Bt.ukker. 

CffHnidtB  Bnhfam.  Heckel,  Aoassiz,  Bleeker,  GOnthek. 

The  family  of  CatostomidcBj  or  the  ''Suckers",  may  be  briefly  defiued 
as  follows: — Eveniognathous  hshes^  having  the  pharyngeal  teeth  pecti- 
niform,  in  a  single  row,  closely  approximated,  very  numerous,  and 
compressed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  bone,  and  the  intermax- 
illaries  forming  but  a  small  part  ot  the  ugper  arch  of  the  mouth,  the 

maxillaries  entering  into  it  largely  on  each  side.* 

# 

*  The  following  more  elaborate  diagnosis  is  given  by  Professor  Gill  (Johnson's  Uni- 
^enal  Cyclopcedia,  vol.  iv,  p.  1574) : — "  The  body  varies  between  an  elongated  subcylin- 
driealand  an  oblong  more  or  less  compressed  contour;  the  scales  ore  of  medinm  or 
nitber  large  size,  cycloid  ;  tbe  lateral  line  is  generally  present  and  decurved,  but  some- 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12—7  97 
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Early  writers  on  fishes,  as  well  as  most  foreign  ichtbyologists,  hare 
considered  the  Suckers  as  forming  a  mere  tribe  or  sabfamily  of  the 
Cyprinidoi,  which  group  has  been  variously  denominated  Catostami^ 
Catoatomina,  and  Catcetomince,  but  the  characteis  above  noted,  of  teeth 
and  mouth,  seem  to  the  writer  to  fully  justify  their  separation  as  a  dis- 
tinct family  TVe  dorsal  fin  in  Catostomidcp  is  more  developed  than  is 
usual  in  American  Cjprinidce^  although  various  Old  World  genera  show 
similar  characters.  The  development  of  the  lips  and  the  great  protrac- 
tility  of  the  mouth  are  featuies  usually  diagnostic,  but  in  the  genus 
Quassi'ahia  the  mouth  is  scarcely  piotractile,  and  among  our  Cypri- 
nidce  certain  species  of  Phenacohivs  and  Ceratichthys  have  thicker  lips 
than  have  some  of  the  Catostomidce. 

The  Catostomidce  fall  at  once  into  three  well-marked  subfamilies,  first 
indicated  by  Professor  Gill,  and  termed  by  him  Catostomince,  Cycleptina^ 
and  Bubalichthyiiice,     These  may  be  characterised  as  follows : — 

Catostomince, — Body  oblong  or  elongate,  subterete  or  more  or  less 
compressed :  dorsal  fin  nearly  median,  short  and  subquadrate,  with 
from  nine  to  eighteen  developed  rays:  ventral  fins  under  the  dorsal,  of 
nine  or  ten  rays :  anal  fin  high  and  short,  normally  of  seven  rays,  nearer 
the  base  of  the  caudal  than  that  of  the  ventral  fins  :  lips  well  developed, 
usually  papillose  or  plicate :  gill-rakers  little  developed.  Genera  QuasH- 
labia,  Placopharynx,  Myxostoma,  Erimyzoiu  •Minytremay  ChasmUttn^ 
CatostomuSj  Pantostem. 

Cycleptinw. — Body  elongate,  slender :  dorsal  fin  falciform,  of  about  30 
rays,  beginning  over  the  interval  between  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins, 
and  extending  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  anal  fin :  ventral  fins 
10  rayed ;  anal  fin  small,  of  about  7  rays:  head  extr'^mely  small:  scales 
moderate,  with  the  exposed  surfaces  broad  :  fontanelle  entirely  oblijer- 

times  absent ;  the  beiid  is  diversiform  ;  the  opercolar  bones  normally  developed ;  the 
nostrils  double  ;  the  month  more  or  loss  inferior,  and  provided  with  fleshy  and  gener- 
aUy  papillose  or  cronated  lips  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  on  the  mi^le  by  the  small 
and  iamelliform  intermaxillaries,  and  on  the  sides  by  the  snpramaxilUries ;  teeth  are 
wanting  in  thejawi;  the  pharyngeal  bones  are  developed  in  a  falciform  manoer,  and 
provided  with  a  row  of  numerous  comb-like  teeth ;  the  branchial  apertures  are  re- 
stricted to  the  sides ;  branch iostegal  rays  three  on  each  side ;  dorsal  variable  in  devel- 
opment ;  anal  posterior,  and  generally  ehorf  and  high ;  caudal  large,  and  more  or  Ifss 
emarginated;  pectoral  fins  low  down, but  lateral  and  with  their  rays  branched;  ven- 
tral fins  abdominal ;  the  Intestinal  canul  is  very  long ;  the  stomach  simple  and  desti- 
tute of  pyloric  cseca ;  the  air-bladder  is  large,  unprotected  by  an  ossepos  capsaloy  and 
divided  by  transverse  constrictions  into  two  or  three  regions." 


\^ 
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ated  by  the  anion  of  the  parietal  bones :  mouth  inferior,  with  thick 
papillose  lips :  ^ll-rakers  moderate,  soft.    Oeuus  Cycleptus. 

Bubalichihyines. — Body  stout,  oblongoval,  and  compressed.  Dorsal 
fin  elongate,  beginning  mdre  or  less  in  front  of  the  ventral  fins,  and  ex- 
tending at  least  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  anal,  its  rays  20  to 
50  in  namber,  the  anterior  ones  more  or  less  elongate :  ventral  rays 
nsnally  10:  anal  rays  8  to  12:  I^.ead  stout  and  heavy:  month  moderate 
or  small,  with  thin  lips:  fontanelle  open:  gill-rakers  of  anterior  arch 
long,  slender,  and  stiff  above,  growing  smaller  downwards.  Genera 
Caarj^iodeSj  BubalichthySj  Ichthyobus,  Myxocyprinus, 

As  the  chief  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  ascertain  and  make  known 
the  proper  nomenclature  of  the  valid  genera  and  species  of  Cato8tomidaB, 
I  shall  omit  further  discussion  of  family  and  subfamily  characters,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  a  catalogue  of  described  species,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  with  the  date  and  my  identification  of  each  species  oppo- 
site its  name.  As  is  the  case  in  nearly  every  group  of  American  fishes, 
the  Dumber  of  nominal  species  is  about  three  times  the  number  really 
existiDg.  It  will  be  noticed  thaty  the  number  of  species  which  1  hjive 
admitted  is  in  roost  of  the  Gatostomoid  genera  fewer  than  has  been 
wopiaed  by  previous  writers.  This  seems  to  me  to  result  not  from  any 
peculiar  theories  as  to  what  constitutes  a  species,  but  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  had  a  greater  range  of  specimens  of  most  forms  than  any  previous 
writer  has  had.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  preseuce  of  a  still  greater 
aiDOQDt  of  material,  the  characters  of  several  other  species  will  be  found 
to  melt  away.  To  indicate  which  these  species  are,  in  default  of  such 
material,  would,  however,  be  an  unprofitable  task.  In  this  group,  as  in 
80  many  others,  the  truth  well  stated  by  Dr.  Goues*  becomes  apparent: — 
"We  can  only  pretlicate  and  define  species  at  all  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  missing  links.  *  Species '  are  the  twigs  of  a  tree  separated  ^ 
from  the  parent  stems.  We  name  and  arrange  them  arbitrarily,  in  de- 
fault of  a  means  of  reconstructing  the  whole  tree  according  to  Natures 
ramifications." 


*  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  937, 
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List  of  Nominal  Species  of  Catostomidw,  tcith  Identifications. 


nominal  species. 


Cyprinus  catostomus  Forster 

^'Le  cyprin  commersonien  "•  Lacdpede. . . 

Cy  priDDB  Rucetta  Lacdp^le 

Cyprinus  rostratus  Tilesius 

CypriDUs  teres  Mitchill 

Cy pi  iDUB  obloDgus  Mitchill 

Catostomns  cyprinus  Le  Snenr 

Catostomus  gibbosus  Le  Suuur 

Catostomns  tuberoulatns  Lo  Sueur 

Cat.o8tomus  macrolepidotus  Le  Sueur.. 

Catostomus  aureolns  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  communis  Le  Sueur 

Catostomns  longirostrum  Le  Sueur 

Catostomua  nigricans  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  maculosus  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  elongatus  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  vittatus  Lo  Sueur 

Catostomus  dnqucsnii  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Lo  Sueur 

Catostomns  hudsonius  Le  Sueur 

Catostomns  bubal os  Rafiuesque 

Catostomus  erytbrums  Rafinesque 

Exoglossum  roacropterum  Raiinesque.. 

Amblodon  niger  Rafinesqne 

Cycleptns  nigrescens  Rafinesqne 

Rntilus  melannrns  Rafinesqne 

Catostomns  auisurus  Rafinesqne 

Catostomus  anisoptcrns  Rafinesqne 

Catostomns  carpio  Rafinesqne 

Catostomus  velifer  Rafinesqne 

Catostomns  xantbopns  Rafint'^que 

Catostomns  molanops  Rafiresque 

Catostomns  fasciolaris  Rafinesqne 

Catostomus  flexnosus  Rafinesquo 

Catostomus  megastomus  Rafiuesque... 
Catostomns  forsterianus  Richardson. .. . 
Catostomns  Icsuenrii  Richardson 


1773 

1803 

1803 

1813 

1814 

1«14 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1*^17 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1«17 

18i7 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1818 

1818 

1818 

1819 

1819 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1823 

li=^23 


Identification. 


Catostomns  longirostris. 

Catostomus  teres. 

Erimyson  sucetta. 

(Catostomus)  rostratus. 

Catostomns  teres. 

Erimyzon  sucetta. 

Cari)iodes  cyprinus. 

Erimyzon  sucetta. 

Erimyzon  sucetta. 

My  xostoma  macrolepidotum. 

Myxostoma  aureolum. 

Catostomus  teres. 

Catostomus  longirostris. 

Catostomns  nigricans. 

Catostomus  nigricans. 

Cycleptns  elongatus. 

Erimyzon  sucetta. 

Myxostoma  macrolepidotum  daqaesni. 

Catostomus  teres. 

Catostomus  longirostris.        • 

Ichthyobus  bnbalus. 

Myxostoma  macrolepidotum  dnquesni. 

Catostomus  nigricans. 

Bubalichthys  sp.  t 

Cycleptns  elongatus. 

Myxostoma  macrolepidotum  dnqnesni. 

Myxostoma  aoisura. 

Car][)iodes  sp. 

Carpiodes  carpio. 

Carpiodes  velifer. 

Catostomus  nigricans. ' 

Minytrema  melanops. 

Erimyzon  sucetta. 

Catostomus  teres. 

A  myth. 

CatoKtomns  longirostris. 

^lyxostoma  aureolum. 


#'ri 


This  species  is  quoted  by  Dr.  GUuther  as  '*  Cypnnua  commcrsonnii  Lacdp^de".  I 
have  been  unable  to  examine  Lacdp^de's  original  work,  but  in  the  reprints  of  it,  sup- 
posed to  be  literal,  I  find  only  the  French  form,  "Le  Cyprin  Commersonien '\  Unless 
Lac6pMo  really  bestowed  a  Latinized  specific  name  on  the  species,  ^*09mmet9oni**  or 
^'  commersonianua*'  should  not  claim  priority  over  teres  of  Mitchill. 


USX   OF   NOMINAL   SPECIES. 
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List  of  Xominal  Species  of  Caiostanido!,  with  Identifications — Coutinued. 


Nominal  speoieB. 

Date, 

Identification. 

Cyprinas  (Catostomus)  sueurii  Rich 

183G 

Myxostoma  aureolum  f 

Cyprinos  (Catostomus)  reticulatus  Rich . 

ia30 

Catostomas  teres. 

Catostomas  craciiis  KirtlaDd 

1838 
1842 

Catostomus  teres. 

Labeo  eleeans  DeKay 

Erimvzon  sucetta. 

Labeo  esopns  DeKav 

1842 

Erimvzon  sucetta. 

Catostomas  oneida  DeKav 

1H42 

Myxostoma  macrolepidotum. 

Catoetomos  pallicius  DeKav 

1842 

Catostomus  teres. 

Labeo  eloniratos  DeKay 

1842 

Erimvzon  sucetta. 

Catoetomos  fasciatns  Lie  Suenr,  MSS 

1844 

Minytrema  melanops. 

Catostomas  plantceps  ValencieDQes 

1844 

Catostomus  nigricans. 

CaUMtomns  oarpio  Valenciennes 

1844 

Myxostoma  carpio. 

Catostomas  tilesii  Valenciennes 

1844 

(Catostomus)  rostratus. 

Sclerognathns  cyprinella  Valenciennes. 

1S44 

Ichtbyobns  bubalus. 

Catostomas  forsterianns  Agassiz 

1850 

Catostomus  teres. 

Catostomas  aurora  Airassiz 

1850 

Catostomus  longirostria. 
Catostomus  latipinnis. 

Catostomas  latipinnis  Baird  &  Girard . . 

1853 

Carpiodes  arus  Airassiz 

1854 

Bubalichthys  urus. 
Bubalichthys  sp. 

Carpiodes  taurus  Agassiz 

1854 

Carpiodes  bison  Airassiz 

1854 

Carpiodes  bison. 
Bubalichthys  sp. 
Carpiodes  cyprinus. 
Myxostoma  congestum. 

Carpiodes  vitulus  Airassiz 

1854 

CarpiodAH  vacca  Agas*iz - ,....,  t-,^-- 

1854 

Castotomas  congeetus  Baird  &  Girard . . 

1854 

Catostomas  clarki  Baird  &  Girard 

1854 

Catostomus  clarki. 

Catostomas  insignia  Baird  &,  Girard . . . 

1854 

Catostomus  insignis 

Catostomas  plebeins  Baird  &  Girard. .. 

1854 

Pantoflteus  plebeins. 

Carpiodes  tumidus  Baird  &  Girard 

ia-i4 

Carpiodes  cyprinus. 

Catostomas  occiden talis  Ayres 

1854 

Catostomus  occidentalis. 

lehthvobas  rauchii  Asassiz 

1855 

Ichthyobus  bubalus. 
Ichthyobus  bubalus. 

Ichthyobas  stolley  i  Agassiz 

1855 

Aoxostoma  tenue  Acassiz - 

1855 

Erimyzon  oblongns. 
Carpiodes  thompsoni. 
Bubalichthys  urus. 

Carpiodes  thorn  Dsoni  Airassiz .... ...... 

1855 

Bobalicbthys  niser  Acassiz 

1855 

Bnbaltchtbys  bubal  as  Airassiz ...... 

1855 

Bubalichthvs  bubalus. 

Bobftlichtbys  bonasus  Airassiz 

1855 

Bubalichthys  urus. 
Catostomus  occidentalis. 

Catostomus  occidentalis  Agassiz 

1855 

Catostomus  labiatns  Avres 

1855 

Catostomus  labiatns. 

Carpiodes  damalis  Girard 

1856 

Carpiodes  cyprinus. 

Colostoma  clayiformis  Girard 

1856 

Erimyzon  sucetta. 

Hnxogtoma  kennerl  vi  Girard 

1856 

Erimyzon  sucetta. 
Minytrema  melanops. 
Erimyzon  sucetta. 

'^zostoma  victoriflB  Girard 

1856 

Moxostoma  campbelli  Girard 

1856 

^cbostorous  albiduB  Girard 

1856 

Myxostoma  albidum. 

PtychostomoB  haydeni  Girard 

1896 

Minytrema  melanops. 
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List  of  Nominal  8peci€8  of  Caiastomidce J  with  Identifications — GoDtlnQed. 


NomiDal  specieB. 


CatostomuB  (Acomos)  gnzmaoeDsiHGir. 
Catoetomus  (Acomus)  generosns  Girard. 
Catostomus  (Acomus)  griseus  Girard.. . 
CatOBtomas  (Acomus)  lactarias  Girard. 

Catostomns  macrocheilus  Girard 

Catostomus  Bucklii  Girard 

CatoBtomuB  bernardini  Girard 

CatoBtomuB  te^aiins  Abbott 

Catostomas  chloropteron  Abbott 

Carpiodes  asiaticas  Bleeker 

Teretnlus  cervinas  Cope 

Sclerogiiathas  meridionalis  Giintber  .. . 

Placopbarynx  cariDatns  Cope 

PtycboBtomuB  pappilloens  Cope 

gtychoetonius  velatas  Cope 

PtychostODius  collapsuB  Cope 

PtycboBtomuB  pidiensiB  Cope 

PtycboBtomuB  coregonos  Cope 

PtychoetomoB  albna  Cope 

PtycbostomoB  thalasBinaB  Cope 

PtycbostoraoB  robastus  Cope 

PtychostomaB  lachrymalis  Cope 

PtycboBtomoB  orassilabris  Cope 

PtycboBtomoB  breviceps  Cope 

PtycboBtomns  oodub  Cope 

Carpiodes  difformia  Cope 

Carpiodes  cotisaDseriuiis  Cope 

Carpiodes  seleDO  Cope 

Carpiodes  grayi  Cope 

Carpiodes  nummifer  Cope 

CatoBtoniUB  discobolas  Cope 

MinomuB  delpbions  Cope 

MioomuB  bardoB  Cope 

PtychostomuB  bacco  Cope 

Minorous  platyrhyDcbus  Cope 

Minomus  jarrovii  Cope 

Cutostomus  alticoluB  Cope 

Icbtbyobos  cyauellas  Nelson 

PantosteuB  viresceoB  Cope 

Catostomas  feooudain  Cope  &,  Yarrow. 

Moxostoma  trisignatoni  Cope 

Ichtbyobas  isobyras  Nelson 

Bubalicbtbys  altOB  Nelson 


Date. 


I 


1856 

1856 

1856 

1856 

1856 

1856 

1856 

1860 

1860 

1864 

1868 

1868 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1870 

lr70 

1H70 

1870 

1870 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1874 

1874 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1877 


Identification. 


Catostomus  latipinnis. 
Pantosteos  generosns. 
Catostomas  longirostris. 
Catostomas  longirostris. 
Catostomas  macrocbilas. 
Catostomas  teres. 
Catostomas  occidentalis. 
Catostomas  teres. 
Catostomas  teres. 
Myxocyprinns  asiaticus. 
Myxostoma  cervioam. 
BubalicbtbyH  meridionalis. 
Plaoopbary  nx  carinatas. 
Myxostoma  papillosum. 
Myxostoma  veatum. 
Myxostoma  velatum. 
Myxostoma  pidionse. 
Myxostoma  coregouas. 
Myxostoma  albuui. 
Myxostoma  tbiilassinum. 
Myxostoma  macrolepidotum. 
Myx.  macrolepidotam  lacbrymaie. 
Myxostoma  cnissilabre. 
Myxostoma  anisnra. 
Myxostoma  conns. 
Carpiodes  difformis. 
Carpiodes  cntisauserinus. 
Carpiodes  cutisanserioas, 
Carpiodes  cyprinus. 
Carpiodes  carpio. 
Catostomas  discobolus. 
Pantostens  (plebeiost). 
Pantosteus  (plebeius  t). 
Myxostoma  cougestum. 
Pan  tOB  teas  platyrbyncbus. 
Pantostens  generosus. 
Catostomus  teres. 
Bubalicbtbys  bubalns. 
Pantosteus  virescens. 
Cbasmistes  fecundus. 
Catostomus  teres. 
Icbthyobns  bubalns. 
Bubalicbtbys  babalna. 
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Luti  of  Nominal  Species  of  CatostomidWy  with  Identijicationa — CoDtinaed. 


NomiDal  species. 

Date. 

Identifioation 

■ 
Myxoetoma  earyops  Jordan 

Babalicbtbys  bubalinus  Jordan 

Myxostoma  poecilnra  Jordan 

Lagocbila  laceni  Jordan  &.  Brnyton .... 

£rimyzon  iroodei  Jordan 

1877 
1877 
1877 

1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 

My  xostouia  earyops. 
Babalicbtbys  babalus. 
Myxostoma  poBcihira. 
Quassilabia  lacora. 
Erimyzoa  goodei. 
CatOHtomas  arseopas. 
CatOHtomas  retropinnis. 

CaU)Stoaias  araeopas  Jordan 

Catostomus  retropinnis  Jordau 

ANALYSIS  OF  GEKERA  OF  CATOSTOMIDiB. 

Dorsal  fin  sbort,  snbqnadrate,  witb  ten  to  eighteen  developed  rays:  body  oblong  or 

elongate:  gill-rakers  feeble.     {CatostomincB,) 

a.  Moatn  siognlar,  the   upper  lip  not  protractile,  greatly  enlarged,  the  lower  lip 

developed  as  two  separate  lobes':  opercalam  very  short:  air-bladder 
in  three  parts:  scales  large :  fontanelle  well  developed:  lateral  line 
present:  pharyngeal  bones  and  teeth  ordinary Quassilabia,  1. 

aa.  Month  normal,  the  lower  lip  entire  or  merely  lobed,  either  tubercular  or  plicate. 

b.  Air-bladder  in  three  parts:  lateral  line  continuous :  fontanelle  present :  Hcales 

large,  subeqnal. 

c  Pharyngeal  bones  very  strong,  with  the  lower  teeth  much  enlarged,  subcy- 

lindrical  and  truncate,  the  teeth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bene  small 

and  compressed:  month  large,  somewhat  oblique,  with   very  thick 

lips Placopharynx,  2. 

oc.  Pharyngeal  bones  moderate,  the  teeth  compressed^  gradually  larger  down- 
wards: month  moderate  or  small,  the  lips  usually  plicate. 

Myxostoma,  3. 
bb.  Air-bladder  in  two  parts. 

d.  Lateral  line  interrupted  or  wanting  :  scales  large  (40  to  CO  in  the  course  of 

the  lateral  lice)  :  lips  plicate. 

e.  Lateral  line  incomplete*,  obsolete  in  the  young,  becoming  developed  in  the 

adolt, bat  always  mure  or  less  interrupted:  mouth  small,  inferior. 

MiNYTREMA,  4. 

00.  Lateral  line  entirely  wanting :  mouth  somewhat  oblique.. Ekimyzon,  5. 
dd.  Lateral  line  complete  and  continuous  :  scales  small,  ^y  to  115  in  the  course 
of  the  lateral  line. 
/.  Fontanelle  present. 

g.  Month  very  large,  terminal,  oblique :  lips  thin,  nearly  smooth. 

CUASMISTES,  6. 

gg.  Month  inferior,  moderate  or  small,  witb  thick,  papillose  lips. 

Catosto-mus,  7. 

ff.  Fontanelle  obliterated  by  the  union  of  the  pariet^U  bones:  mouth  small, 

inferior,  with  thick,  papillose  lips,  the  lower  Jaw  provided  with  a 

carUlagioons  abeath Pantosteus,  8. 


* 
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**  Dorsal  fin  eloDgate,  more  or  leas  elevated  in  front,  of  aboat  25  or  more  developed 

rays :  air  bladder  in  two  parts, 
t Fontanelle  obliterated  by  the  union  of  the  parietal  bones:  head  short  and  small : 
body  elongate.    (CycUptinoB,) 
h.  Month  small,  inferior,  with  very  thick,  papillose  lips :  scales  small,  55  to  60  in 

the  course  of  the  lateral  line Cycleftus,  9. 

ft  Fontanelle  well  developed :  head  large :  body  oblong  or  ovate :  scales  large,  35  to 
45  in  the  course  of  the  lateral  line.    (Bubalichthjfinof.) 
i.  Dorsal  rays  in  moderate  number  (24  to  33). 
J.  Mouth  comparatively  small,  inferior,  protractile  downwards. 

k.  Pharyngeal  bones  narrow,  with  the  teeth  comparatively  thin  and  weak. 

Carpiodes,  10. 
kk.  Pharyngeal  bones  strong,  the  teeth  comparatively  coarse  and  large,  in- 
creasing in  size  downwards Bubalichth ys,  1  !• 

jj.  Mouth  quite  large,  terminal,  protractile  forwards :  pharyngeal  bones  and 

teeth  moderate :  lips  thin,  nearly  smooth Ichth  yobus,  1 2. 

it.  Dorsal  fin  very  long,  of  about  50  developed  rays Myxocyprinus,  13 

Genus  QUASSILABIA  Jordan  d  Brayton. 

Lagockila  Jordan  &  Brayton,  Pl-oc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  280.  1877.    (Preoccupied  in 

conchology  as  Lagochilus.) 
V<MW«i/a&ta  (Jordan  &  Brayton)  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  £.  U.  8.  ed.2d,  401,  1878. 

Type,  LcLgochxla  lacera  Jordan  &  Brayton. 

Etymology,  quassuSj  broken  or  torn ;  labia,  lip. 

Suckerri  like  Myxostoma  in  every  respect  excepting  the  structare  of 
the  mouth  and  opercuia.  Head  shortish,  coDical,  with  iengtheued  snoat; 
its  length  4}  to  5  times  iu  that  of  the  body,  the  opercular  region  being 
reduced,  so  that  the  eye  is  well  baci^ wards:  suborbital  bones  narrow :  fon- 
tanelle hirge,  widely  open.  Month  large,  singular  in  structure,  inferior, 
the  upper  lip  not  protractile,  greatly  prolonged,  closely  plicate.  Lower 
lip  much  reduced,  divided  into  two  distinct  elongate  lobes,  which  are 
weakly  papillose.  The  split  between  these  lobes  extends  backwards  to 
the  edge  of  the  dentary  bones,  which  are  provided  with  a  rather  hard, 
horny  plate,  as  in  Pantosteus.  The  lower  lip  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  upper  at  the  angles  by  a  deep  fissure.  The  skin  of  the  cheeks 
forms  a  sort  of  cloak  over  this  fissure,  the  crease  separating  this  skin 
from  the  mouth  extending  up  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle.  The  crease 
between  the  lips  extends  down  on  the  under  side  of  the  head.  System 
ot  muciferous  tubes  well  developed. 

Pharyngeal  bones  not  dissimilar  from  the  usual  type  in  Myxostoruoj 
rather  weak,  with  numerous  small  teeth. 

Body  elongate,  not  much  compressed,  not  elevated.  Fins  moderate, 
of  precisely  the  type  usua;!  iu  Myxostoma. 
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Scales  large,  precisely  as  in  Myxostoma^  the  lateral  line  well  developed 
and  nearly  straight,  with  aboat  45  scales  in  its  coarse. 

Air-bladder  iu  three  parts. 

Sexaal  peculiarities  anknowD  ;  probably  little  marked. 

Bat  a  single  species  of  this  genus  is  known.  It  is  a  sort  of  offshoot 
from  the  genus  Myxostoma^  but  its  uon -protractile  mouth  and  singular 
lower  lip  would  seem  to  indicate  some  real  affinity  with  the  genus  Exo- 
gUmum. 

The  name  Lagochilus  had  been  (previously  applied  to  a  genus  of  Gas- 
teropods  by  Blanford,and  toagenusof  Insects  by  Loew.  As  Lagochila  is 
sabstantially  the  same  word,  with  the  same  etymology,  and  as,  if  written 
in  strict  correctness,  it  would  be  LagochiltLS  also,  its  authors  have  seen 
fit  to  substitute  the  name  QuassilcUnay  and  thus  to  forestall  all  discus- 
nonas  to  whether  the  name  Lagochila  should  be  retained.  As  this  sub- 
stitution was  made  soon  after  the  original  description  of  the  genus,  and 
before  the  name  Lagochila  had  come  into  any  general  use,  it  is  to  be 
boped  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  succeeding  ichthyologists. 

Oenerio  Characterization9. 

Lagochila  Jordan  &.  Bray  too,  1877. — "  Similar  to  Myxo8toma{Ftycho8ttjmusA4f&6»iz) 
ULoept  in  the  Btruotnre  of  the  mouth  parts.  Dorsal  fin  short ;  lateral  line  well  devel- 
oped; scales  large,  subeqnal ;  air-bladder  jn  three  parts ;  ibutanelle  between  parietal 
bones  well  developed ;  pharyngeal  bonus  weak,  with  nnmerons  small  teeth ;  upper  lip 
not  ill  protractile,  greatly  enlarged,  but  atttnuated,  and  singular  iu  form.  It  consists 
of  two  doDgated  and  narrow  lobes,  separated  by  a  narrow,  deep  fissure,  which  extends 
inward  to  the  edge  of  the  mandible  proper,  which  st-ems  to  be  armed  with  a  rather 
bard  or  almost  horny  plate,  about  as  in  the  genus  PantosteM.  The  two  lobes  of  the 
lip  ue  weakly  papillose.  The  lower  lip  is  entirely  separated  from  the  upper  at  the 
bogies  by  a  deep  fissure.  Over  this  fissure  the  skin  of  the  cheek  lies  as  a  sort  of  cloak ; 
tbe  crease  separating  this  skin  from  the  mouth,  extending  up  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle. 
I^efiflsare  between  the  lips  extends  down  un  the  skin  of  the  under  side  of  the  head, 
^opercle  is  exti  emely  short  and  the  eye  is  entirely  m  the  posterior  part  of  the  head.'' — 
(Jordan  &,  Bbavton,  Proc.  Ac,  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  p.  *i80,  1877.) 

QCASSILABIA  Jordan  A  Brayton,  1878. — *^  When  the  name  Lagochila  was  firHt  pro- 
P^Mlbr  this  genus,  its  authors  were  not  aware  that  the  masculine  form,  Lagochilus, 
bsdbeen  already  given  to  two  different  genera,  to  one  of  QasteroiK>ds  by  BUiuford.  aad 
to  ooe  of  Insects  by  Loew.  The  words  Lagochila  and  Lagochilus  are  identical  in  ety- 
mology and  in  all  except  terminations,  and  many  writers  would  consider  them  iunuffi- 
^tly  distiuct,  and  would  hold  that  the  name  Lagochila  should  be  changed.  At 
P'Bicntylam  inclined  to  the  contrary  opinion  ;  nevertheless,  as  the  matter  stamlH,  and 
V  the  name  Lagochila  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  less  confusion  perhaps  will 
'^t  from  reoamiog  the  genus,  than  from  any  other  course.  The  name  Quassilabia 
(Jordaii  Sl  Brayton)  is  accordingly  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  Lagochila^  considered 
^  be  preoccupied  io  ooocbology.    The  etymology  is  qwuauSf  broken  or  torn ;  laina,  lip. 
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The  case  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  genus  of  Doves,  LeptqpHla  QwainaoOf  lately  named 
.^chfHoptila  by  Dr.  Cones,  on  account  of  the  previous  LeptopHlua  of  Lesson." — (Jordan, 
Bull,  U,  S,  Geol,  Surv.  Terr,  vol  iv,  No.  2,  p.  418, 1878.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  QUAS6ILABIA. 

*Head  short,  conical,  with  lengthened  snout,  the  region  between  the  eyes  flattened 
and  with  prominent  mucous  ridges :  cheeks  and  lower  part  of  head  rather  swollen : 
opercle  much  reduced,  its  greatest  length  scarcely  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
eye :  head  about  4f  in  length :  eye  4^  in  length  of  head,  about  2  in  length  of  the  snout, 
its  situation  thus  quite  posterior;  length  of  the  top  of  the  head  If-  in  the  distance 
from  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the  dorsal.  Body  rather  slender,  the  form  being 
between  that  of  Mfxovtoma  oervitmm  and  M.  macroUpidotmmj  the  depth  4f  in  the  length. 
Dorsal  fin  rather  low ;  its  rays  1, 12;  A.  I,  7;  V.  9.  Scales  5-45-5.  Color  olive  or 
bluish-brown  above;  sides  and  belly  silvery ;  lower  fins  faintly  orange... lackka,  1. 

1.  QUASSILABIA  LAOEBA  Jwrdan  &  Brayton. 

Bare-Up  Sucker,    Split-mouth  Sucker.    Mag  Sucker  of  ths  Scioto.     Cut-lips. 

lS77—Lagochila  lacera  Jordan  &  Bratton,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  280, 1877. 
Lagochila  lacera  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  oil,  1878. 
Quaseilabia  lacera  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  406, 1878. 
Quasttilahia  lacera  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.  Terr.  418, 1878. 

Habitat. — Tennessee  River.    Scioto  River. 

Only  three  specimeDS  of  this  siugnlar  Sucker  are  yet  knowD.  Two  of 
these  were  taken  by  Professor  Braytpu  and  myself  in  the  Chickamaaga 
Elver  at  Ringgold,  Catoosa  Coanty,  Georgia,  aud  the  other  in  Elk  River 
iie^r  Estill  Springs,  Tennessee.  In  both  these  streams,  the  species  was 
well  known  to  the  fishermen,  who  snid  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant species  in  those  waters,  and  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  for  food. 
In  the  Chickamauga,  it  is  known  as  the  Harelip  or  Split-mouth  Sucker 
None  of  the  specimens  taken  were  mature,  the  largest  bein^  but  ten 
inches  long,  so  that  its  maximum  size  cannot  be  given. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  tine  lar;re  specimen  has  been  sent  to  me 
by  J.  H.  Klippart,  Esq.,  of  the  Ohio  Fish  Commission.  It  was  taken  in 
Scioto  River  near  Columbus,  in  April,  1878.  Mr.  Klippart  informs  me 
that  the  species  is  well  known  to  the  Scioto  fishermen,  who  call  it  May 
Sucker,  as  it  runs  up  the  river  in  May.  That  so  strongly  marked  a  spe- 
cies has  so  long  escaped  the  attention  of  ichthyologists  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  singular. 

Specimens  in  United  Statee  National  Museum, 


Nnmber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

CbiokamaQflca  River  .----. --.. .---- 

D.  8.  Jordan. 
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Genus  PLACOPHARYNX  Cope. 

FUcopkanfnx  Copb,  Proc.  Am.  Philcw.  Soo.  Phila.  467, 1870. 
Type,  Plaoopkarjfnx  oarinaiiu  Cope. 
Etyoiology,  irA^,  a  broad  sniface ;  ^pvy^f  pharynx. 

Sackers  like  Myxostama  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  pharyngeal 
bones  are  mach  more  developed,  and  the  teeth  re<luced  in  number,  those 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  bone  very  large,  6  to  10  in  number,  nearly  cylin- 
dric  in  form,  being  but  little  compressed,  and  with  a  broad,  rounded 
or  flattened  grinding  surface.    The  forms  and  positions  of  these  en- 
larged teeth  vary  greatly.    In  a  specimen  before  me,  the  first  tooth  is 
the  highest  and  most  compressed,  its  summit  being  rounded  and  then 
abruptly  truncate.    The  second  tooth  is  notably  shorter  and  thicker, 
much  larger,  and  rounded  on  top,  the  body  of  the  tooth  serving  as  a  pe- 
doDcle  for  the  swollen  grinding  surface.    The  third  tooth  is  Htill  shorter 
and  similar  in  form.    The  fourth  tooth  is  similar  to  the  first,  being  much 
higher  than  the  second  and  third,  and  flat  on  top.    The  others  seem  to 
be  irregularly  alternated  or  arrange  in  pairs,  a  long  one  and  a  short 
one,  the  long  teeth  in  all  cases  being  the  most  truncated,  as  if  their  sur- 
faces had  been  most  worn  ofL 

As  I  have  at  present  no  perfect  specimens  of  this  genus,  nothing  but 
very  jonng  specimens,  and  pharyngeal  jaws  of  adults,  I  cannot  do  better 
thaa  to  cop3*  Professor  Cope's  original  description,  which  seems  to  be 
Uk  accurate  one.  I  substitute  the  generic  names  used  in  this  paper 
(MyxostamOj  etc.)  for  those  used  by  Professor  Cope  {Ptychostomusy  etc.), 
whenever  a  diflference  occurs : — 

^Allied  to  Myxostama.  The  pharyngeal  teeth  much  reduced  in  num- 
ber, only  seven  on  the  proximal  half  of  the  bone,  cylindric  in  Ibrm,  with 
*  broad,  truncate  triturating  surface.  These  play  against  a  broad,  cres- 
o^tic,  chitin-like  shield  on  the  posterior  rooi'  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity* 
Three  divisions  of  the  vesica  natatoria. 

*^  With  a  great  superficial  resemblance  to  Myxostoma^  the  masticatory 
Apparatus  is  different  from  that  of  any  Catostomoid  form  known  to  me, 
ftQd  combines  peculiarities  observed  in  some  forms  of  true  CyprinidcB, 
The  chitin-like  shield  is  found  in  some  of  the  latter ;  it  is  represented  in 
CatoitomuSy  Myxostama^  and  Carpiodes  by  a  narrow  and  very  thin  pel- 
licle of  the  same  material,  frequently  interrupted  in  the  middle  line." 

Bat  one  species  of  the  genus  is  known.  It  is  apparently  widely  dis- 
tributed throQgh  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes,  but  its 
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pecaliarities  are  rarcl^^  noticed  UDleas  the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  e:spo8ed. 
The  writer  has  obtained  four  sets  of  the  pharyngeal  jaws  and  one  entire 
skeleton,  but  has  seen  only  two  small  specimens,  collected  by  Professor 
Bray  ton  in  the  Illinois  River,  and  has  obtained  none  in  life. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  collected  nnmerons  large 
specimens  in  the  French  Broad  Kiver,  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  the 
most  abundant  member  of  the  family,  known  to  all  fishermen  as  the  ^'  Bed 
Horse".  With  a  great  sui)erficial  resemblance  to  the  JNorthern  Bed 
Horse  {Myxostoma  macrolepidotum),  Placopharynx  carinatus  differs  from 
all  the  species  of  Myxostoma  in  its  larger  and  more  oblique  mouth  and 
extremely  thick  lips. 

2.  PLACOPHABYNX  CABINATDS  Cope. 

Big-jawed  Sucker. 

1870 — Placopharynx  carinatus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Phila.  467,  1870. 

Placopharynx  carinatus  Jokdan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  221,  1875.    (Name  only.) 
Placopharynx  carinatus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  296, 1876. 
Placopharynx  carinatus  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  His*;.  49, 1876. 
Placopharynx  carinatus  Jokdam   &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158,  1876.    (Name 

only.) 
Placopharynx  carinatus  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  72, 1877. 
Placopharynx  carinatus  Jordan  dc  Gilbbet,  in  Klippart's  Bept.  53, 1877.    (Name 

only.) 
Placopharynx  carinatus  Klippart,  First  Report  Ohio  Fish  Commission,  86, 1877. 
Placopharynx  carinatus  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mas.  ix,  50, 1877.   (Name  only.) 
Placopharynx  carinatus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  311, 1878. 
Placopharynx  carinatus  Jordan,  Boll.  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  vol.  iv,No.  2,  p.  417, 1878. 

Habitat. — Mississippi  Valley  and  Upper  Great  Lakes.    Wabash  River  {Cope,  Jordan). 
Scioto  River.    Ohio  River.    Detroit  River.    Illinois  River.    French  Broad  River. 

Tlio  following  is  Professor  Cope's  description  of  this  species: — 
'*  Tbe  physiognomy  and  proportions  of  this  sacker  are  those  of  the 
Pt.  erythrurus  or  the  *red  horse  ^  of  the  Western  Rivers. 

<^  Tbe  lips  are  large  and  plicate,  the  anterior  pendent  like  that  of  the  P. 
collapstiSy  the  posterior  full  like  that  of  Pt.  cervinus,  Mazzle  vertically 
truncate.  Length  of  head  in  that  of  body  four  times;  depth  of  body  in 
same  3.66  times ;  scales  6 — 41—5.  Radii  D.  XIV,  V.  9,  A.  7.  Free  mar- 
gill  of  dorsal  straight,  not  elevated  anteri(irly.  Occipital  region  more 
elevated  medially  than  in  Pt.  erytkruruSj  superior  ridges  well  marked, 
with  a  special  addition  characteristic  of  this  species,  and  of  none  other 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  is  a  median  longitudinal  frontal 
ridge,  exteading  from  the  I'ontanelle  to  between  the  nasal  ridges.    Onlj 
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the  posterior  extremity  of  this  ridge  appears  in  some  Ptt/chostomL  Orbit 
loogitadifially  oval,  4.5  times  in  length  of  head,  twice  in  interorbital 
width.    Type,  fonrteen  inches  in  length/ 

^' Color  in  alcohol  like  that  of  other  species,  unilbrm  straw  or  whitish 
silvery. 

*'  The  pharyngeal  bones  of  this  species  are  much  stouter  than  those  of 
other  species  of  its  own  and  greater  size,  e.  </.,  Pt,  aureolus  of  eighteen 
inches,  where  they  are  comparatively  slight.    The  exteroposterior  ala  is 
twice  as  wide  as  the  body  inside  the  teeth  is  deep,  and  but  for  its  short 
base  and  narrowed  tip  would  do  for  that  of  a  Semotilus.    But  while  there 
are  seven  broad  teeth  without  heel  or  cusp  on  the  basal  half,  there  are 
at  least  forty  on  the  distal  half,  they  becoming  more  compressed  and 
finally  like  those  of  other  allied  genera.    There  are  fonrteen  with  trun- 
cate extremities.    The  pharyngeal  plate  has  narrow  horns  directed  up- 
wards and  forwards,  and  is  thickened  medially.    It  is  placed  immedi- 
ately in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus.     I  have  but  one 
specimen  of  this  curious  species,  which  I  obtained  at  Lafayette,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  in  Indiana." 

The  writer  has  in  his  collection  two  young  specimens  obtained  in  Illi- 
nois River  by  Prof.  Brayton,  a  skelet<m  of  a  very  large  individual 
foond  in  Scioto  River  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Wheaton,  and  a  pair  of  pharyngeal 
bones  taken  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Levette  from  a  fish  taken  in  tlie  Wabash  at 
Terre  Haute.  I  have  also  seen  a  pair  of  pharyngeals  and  an  air-bladder 
of  one  taken  in  Detroit  River  by  Professor  Baird,  and  now  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  and  a  jaw  from  '*  Post-pliocene ''  deposits  near 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  found  by  Dr.  John  Sloan.  The  jaws  and  air- 
bladder  above  noticed  are  the  only  specimens  of  this  species  preserved 
in  the  National  Museum. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  writer  has  obtained  numerous 
living  specimens  of  PUicopharynx  carinatus  from  the  French  Broad  at 
Wolf  Creek  and  other  localities  in  North  Carolina.  From  one  of  these, 
tbe  following  description  was  taken  : — 

Body  oblong,  moderately  compressed,  heavy  at  the  shoulders :  head 
very  large,  3f  in  length  of  the  body  :  eye  small,  behind  the  middle  of  the 
head :  mouth  extremely  large,  the  lower  jaw  oblique  when  the  mouth  is 
closed,  the  mouth,  therefore,  protractile  forwards  as  well  as  downwards : 
lips  very  thick,  coarsely  plicate,  the  lower  lip  full  and  heavy,  truncate 
behind :  head  above  evenly  roun  Jed,  in  my  specimens  not  showing  the 
carination  <le8cribed  by  Professor  Cope  :  scales  6-45-6 :  dorsal  rays  13 ; 
ventral  9:  color  brassy- green  above;  lower  fins  red. 
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Genus  MYXOSTOMA  (Rafinesque)  Jordan. 

Catosiomus  sp.  Lk  Sueur,  and  of  all  writers  till  1855. 

Moxostoma  Rafinesquk,  Ichthyologia  Obiendis,  1820,  54.  (Pruposed  m  a  sobgeDUs  for 
tboBe  species  of  Caioatomua  with  eight  ventral  rays  and  the  caadal  lobes  on- 
equal  :  type  C.  aniiurus  Raf.) 

TeretuJuB  Rafinesqub,  Ichthyologia  Ohiensis,  18^,  57.  (As  a  subgenns^to  inclnde 
those  species  of  Cat08tomus  with  nine  ventral  rays:  no  type  designated— inoet 
cif  the  species  recorded  belong  to  the  present  genns.  C  aureoliu  Le  Saear  is 
the  species  first  mentioned,  and  to  this  species  and  its  relatives  the  name 
Tiretultut  was  afterwards  restricted  by  Professor  Cope.) 

Ptycho9tomu»  Aoassiz,  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  1855,  p.  203.  (No  type 
designated  :  the  species  mentioned  are  P.  aurtoluSj  P.  nincrolepidotiu,  P.  dwques- 
niiy  and  P.  melanope,    P.  aureolua  has  been  considered  the  type  of  the  gen  as.) 

Tereiulwt  Copr,  Jonrn.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  1868,  236. 

Moxostama  Jordan,  Maunul  of  Vertebrates,  1876,  295. 

MyxoHtoma  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  1877,  348.    (Corrected  orthography.) 

Etymology,  fiv^o^  to  sock  ;  aroftay  month. 
Type,  Catostomua  anisurvs  Rafioesqoe. 

Body  more  or  less  elongate,  sometimes  nearly  terete,  asaally  more  or 
less  com[)re88ed. 

Head  variously  long  or  short,  its  length  ranging  from  3^  to  5^  in  that 

of  the  body  :  eye  usually  rather  large,  varying  from  3  to  6  times  in  the 

length  of  the  side  of  the  head,  its  position  high  op  and  median  or 

« 

rather  posterior:  suborbital  bones  very  narrow,  always  much  longer 
than  broad,  their  width  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  cheek :  fontanelle  on  top  of  head  always  well  open,  the  parietal 
bones  not  coalescing. 

Mouth  varying  mud)  in  size,  always  inferior  in  position,  the  mandible 
being  hoiizontal  or  nearly  so:  lips  usually  well  developed,  the  form  of 
the  lower  varying  in  different  sections  of  the  genus,  usually  with  a  slight 
median  fissure,  but  never  deeply  incised;  the  lips  with  transverse 
plicsB — the  folds  rarely  so  broken  up  as  to  form  papillae :  jaws  without 
conspicuous  cartilaginous  sheath  :  muciferous  system  considerably  de- 
veloped, a  chain  of  tubes  along  the  supraorbital  region,  a  branch  of 
which  extends  around  behind  the  eye  and  forwards  along  the  soborbital 
bones  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  preorbital :  opercular  bones  moderately 
developed,  nearly  smooth :  isthtfins  broad :  gill-rakers  weak,  moder- 
ately long,  in  length  about  half  the  fliameter  of  the  eye. 

Pharyngeal  bones  rather  weak,  much  as  in  Erimyzan  and  Calotiom^ 
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the  teeth  rather  coarser,  BtroDgly  comprea-sedf  the  lower  five  or  six  much 
stronger  than  the  others,  which  are  rapidly  dimiDished  in  size  upwards, 
each  with  a  prominent  internal  cusp. 

Scales  large,  more  or  less  quadrate  in  form,  nearly  equal  in  size  over 
the  body,  and  not  specially  crowded  anywhere,  usually  about  44  in  the 
lateral  line  (41  to  56),  and  about  twelve  series  between  dorsal  and  veu- 
trals.    Lateral  line  well  developed,  straight  or  anteriorly  decurved. 

Fins  well  developed,  the  dorsal  inserted  about  midway  of  the 
body,  its  first  rays  usually  rather  nearer  snout  than  the  caudal,  the 
number  of  developed  rays  usually  about  13,  but  varying  in  different 
species  from  11  to  17 :  anal  fin  short  and  high,  usually  emarginate  in 
the  male  fish,  probably  always  with  seven  developed  rays :  ven trals  in- 
serted nearly  under  the  middle  of  the  dorsal;  their  number  of  rays  nor- 
mally 9,  occasionally  varying  to  10 ;  the  occurrence  of  ten  ventral  rays 
is  probably  an  accidental  individual  character,  and  not  a  permanent 
specific  one :  caudal  fin  deeply  forked,  the  lobes  about  equal,  except  in 
two  species. 

Air  bladder  toith  three  chambers :  skeleton  essentially  as  in  CatostomuSj 
the  vertebrae  in  M.  oarpio  27-14  (Giinther). 

Sexual  pcHsuliarities  little  marked,  the  males  in  the  spawning  season 
with  the  lower  fins  reddened,  and  the  anal  rays  swollen  and  somewhat 
tabercnlate. 

This  genus  is  widely  diffused,  some  of  its  species  occurring  in  all  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  excepting 
those  of  the  New  England  States.  Some  of  the  more  aberrant  species 
seem  to  be  quite  local ;  other  species  are  of  the  widest  distribution.  The 
principal  species  in  the  genus,  although  not  the  technical  type,  M.  mor 
crolepidotumj  is  very  widely  diffused,  and  is  subject  to  much  variation. 

This  genus  is  one  readily  recognizable  by  external  appearance,  its 
species  being  known  to  the  fishermen  as  ^^Eed  Horse ^  ami  ''^Mtillet^; 
those  of  other  genera  being  called  rather  *^  Suckers",  its  proper  uomeu- 
elatnre  has,  however,  been  a  snbject  of  considerable  uncertainty. 

The  subgenus  Moaoostoma  was  originally  proposed  by  Rafinesque  to 
indnde  C.  anitmrus  Baf.,  with  the  following  diagnosis: — ''Body  oblong, 
oompressed ;  head  compressed,  eight  abdominal  rays ;  dorsal  fin  com- 
monly longitudinal ;  tail  commonly  unequally  forked." 

The  characters  here  noticed  are  either  common  to  several  genera, 
or  else  merely  specifiCy  and  the  use  of  the  generic  name  must  de- 
pend on  onr  identification  of  the  original  typical  species.     By  some 
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process  of  reasoDing  uot  now  explainable,  Professor  Agassiz  identified 
this  with  tbe  commoD  Chub  Sucker  of  the  West,  a  species  which  I  con- 
sider identical  with  Cyprinm  oblojigus  Mitchill.  He  thus  transferred  the 
name  Moxostoma  from  the  '*  Ked  Horse  "  to  the  '^Ghub  Sucker"  group. 
Rafiuesque's  description,  however,  renders  it  evident  that  his  fish  was 
one  of  the  Red  Horse  kind;  and  as  Moxostoma  is  the  first  generic  name 
applied  to  species  of  that  group,  it  must  be  retaine<l  in  spite  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  original  diagnosis. 

TeretiUus  Rafinesque  was  proposed  three  pages  later  for  "an  extensive 
subgenus,  to  which  belong  all  the  following  species  of  Le  Sueur:  C.au- 
reoluSj  C,  macrolepidotus^  C.  lohgiroHirum^  C.  nigricans^  0.  vUtatuSy  O, 
niacitlo8USj  C.  sucetta^  besi<les  the  (7.  teres  and  C.  oblongus  of  l^Iitchill." 
To  these  he  adds  his  own  species,  C.  melanopsy  (J.  melanotus  (=  Campo- 
stotHa)^C.  fasclolaris,  C.erythrurus^  and  Cfiexuosus.  This  ^^o^nnium  ga- 
therum'*^ receives  the  following  diagnosis: — "Body  elongate  cylindrical 
or  somewhat  quadrangular,  9  abdominal  rays,  dorsal  fin  commonly  small, 
tail  equally  forked." 

A  n<^me  proposed  for  a  group  of  this  kind,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pres- 
ent writer,  should  not  be  set  aside,  but  should  be  retained  for  some  one 
oi  more  of  the  species  originally  referred  to  it,  and  when  any  writer 
i)dopts  such  a  genus,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  select  any  of  the  species 
as  its  type,  and  the  name  should  be  considered  thereafter  as  applying 
to  such  typical  species  only,  not  to  be  revived  in  case  such  typical  species 
be  afterwards  found  to  have  had  a  prior  generic  name.  In  case  no  such 
type  has  been  selected  by  any  author,  then  the  "  principle  of  exclusion" 
should  be  applied,  and  the  name  be  retained  for  such  si>ecies  as  may  be 
left  to  the  last,  on  subtracting  from  the  mongrel  group  the  difierent 
component  genera  in  chronological  order. 

In  this  view,  TeretuluSy  having  been  by  Professor  Goi)e,  in  1868,  re- 
stricted to  C.  aureolus  Le  S.  and  its  afiines,  these  being  congeneric  with 
species  previouslfr  called  Moxostoma^  becomes  a  synonym  of  Moxostoma^ 
and  cannot  be  used  for  a  distinct  genus.  The  principle  of  exclusion, 
if  unmodified,  would  require  us  to  use  the  namo  Teretulus  for  those 
species  left  on  subtracting  Catostomus  proper,  Moxostomoj  Campostoma^ 
JErimyzon,  and  HypenteUum^  «.  e.,  in  place  of  Minytrema. 

Ptycliostomv^  Agassiz  was  proposed  for  this  same  group,  without 
reference  to  the  two  names  conferred  by  Kafinesque.  This  genus  was 
well  characterized  by  Professor  Agassiz  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  scales 
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and  lips,  althoagh  the  species  of  Minytrema  was  inadvertently  included 
in  it.  The  moat  important  generic  feature,  the  tricellular  air  bladder, 
was  first  notices!  by  Professor  Cope. 

I  have  seen  fit  to  change  the  orthography  of  the  name  from  Moxontoma 
to  Myxostoma^  in  accordance  with  its  apparent  etymology.  This  change 
is  rather  desirable  from  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  avoid  confusion,  the 
name  Moxostoma  having  been  commonly  used  in  connection  with  a 
different  genns. 

The  genus  Myxostoma  contains  two  well  marked  sections,  typified 
respectively  by  M,  velatum  and  M.  macrolepidotumj  and  characterized  by 
the  form  of  the  month  and  lower  lip  :  that  of  M.  velata  being  as  in  the 
genus  Erimyzon;  that  of  M.  maerolepidotum  being  of  the  character  most 
common  in  this  genus. 

Generic  Characterizations, 

MoxosTOMA  Rafinesqoe,  1820. — **  Body  oblong,  compressed ;  bead  compressed,  eight 
abdomiDal  rays,  dorsal  fin  commonly  longitndinal ;  tail  commonly  nneqnally  forked.'^ — 
{J(k(kyologia  Ohiensia,  p.  54.) 

TERrruLUS  Rafinesqae,  1820. — '*  Body  elongate  cylindrical  or  somewbat  quadrangn- 
l«r, 9 alidoiTiinal  rays,  dorsal  fios  commonly  small;  tail  eqnally  forked.  An  exten- 
BiTe  sabgenns,  to  wbicb  belong  all  the  following  species  of  Le  Snear:  C,  aureolas,  C 
mscnUptdotuSf  C.  longirostrum,  C,  nigricans,  C.  vittaluSj  C,  maculosus,  C,  sucetta,  besides 
the  C.  teres  and  C.  ohlongus  of  Dr.  Mitchill."— (/cfc.  Oh.  p.  57.) 

PnrcHOSTOMCS  Agassiz,  1855. — **In  respect  to  form  of  body  and  the  structure  and 
poiition  of  the  fins,  this  genus  does  not  differ  from  Catostomus  proper,  but  may  be 
diitiDgaished  by  the  following  stnictnrul  peculiarities.  The  lips  are  marked  by  trans- 
▼ene  ridges  or  folds,  and  hardly  bilobed  below ;  they  are  not  pa{)illated  as  in  Catosto- 
nun  proper.  The  generic  name  of  this  typo  is  derived  from  this  character  of  the  lips 
Tbebetd  is  shorter  and  stouter.  The  dorsal  is  longer  than  it  is  high,  but  m  the  males, 
itislon^r  in  proportion  than  in  the  females.  The  anal  of  the  male  is  also  broader 
tbin  that  of  the  female,  and  its  lower  margin  lobed,  while  in  the  female  it  is  trape> 
loidal  and  narrow. 

"The  icales  are  as  large  on  the  anterior  as  on  the  posterior  region  of  the  body ;  their 
▼ir;ieal  diameter  about  as  great  as  the  longitudinal,  so  Ibat  the  scales  are  nearly  qnad-i 
nognlar,  with  rounded  edges;  the  ornamental  concentric  ridges  not  longer  nor  broader 
*Pon  the  posterior  than  upon  the  lateral  and  anterior  fields ;  the  radiating  furrows  few>.. 
^7  one  or  two  in  the  posterior  field  and  one  on  each  side  limiting  that  field  from  the 
I'tttal  fields ;  those  of  the  anterior  field  are  more  numerous,  and  yet  not  crowded.' 
Tube  of  the  lateral  line  arising  in  the  centre  of  radiation  or  farther  back  upon  the 
PVrterior  field. 

"The  pharyngeals  are  strong,  their  entire  edge  spreading  like  a  wing,  and  thatr 
*P*HidiDg  margin  is  separated  from  the  symphysis  by  a  deep  emarginationv  The 
t^tih  increaaing  rather  rapidly  in  size  from  above  downwards,  are  more  apart  frooLXMMc 

Bull.  N.  H.  No.  12—8 
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another  than  iu  the  preceding  genera,  and  arched  inward  as  in  Moxostonia,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  lower  ones  sqnare,  its  inner  margin  rising  into  a  broad  cusp  in  the  middle 
and  upper  teeth/'— (Jnuru^n  Joum.  8ci.  Arts,  xiz,  p.  203.) 

Terbtulus  Cope,  1868.^^' The  essential  character  of  this  genus  is  the  division  of 
the  natatory  bladder  into  three  chambers,  while  Catostomns  and  allCyprinidiB,  exhibit 
bat  two.  This  feature  is  accompanied  by  plicate  lips,  as  Agassiz  has  indicated,  and 
nine  rays  to  the  ventral  fin,  already  pointed  out  by  Rafinesque.  The  si>ecies  are  the 
largest  scaled  of  the  typical  suckers.  Le  Sueur  and  Valenciennes  have  pointed  out 
the  generic  features  in  the  P.  niacrolepidotue ;  Prof.  Baird  informs  me  that  it  occurs 
in  Pt.  Jlorealis  Bd.,  and  I  find  it  in  Pt.  cervinua  and  Pt.  duqueanii.  It  no  doubt  exists 
also  in  the  Pt.  aureolus.  Other  species  described  by  Baird  and  Girard  from  the  South- 
west probably  possess  it. 

"It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  name  to  this  genus.  Rafinesque  proposes  it  upon  unten* 
able  characters,  and  includes  with  it  species  of  Moxostoma  and  Catostomns.  Agassiz 
purged  it  of  these  elements,  but  did  not  express  its  essential  character,  apparently  rely- 
ing on  the  plicate  lips.  I  have  taken  the  older  name,  leaving  for  othei::s  the  final 
decision.''— (JoumaZ  Acad,  Nat,  Sci.  Phila.  186ri,  p.  236.) 

Pttchostomus  Copo,  1870. — *'  The  development  of  the  lips  furnish  important  diag- 
nostic indications  in  this  genus.  Iu  tho«e  most  nearly  allied  to  Moxostoma,  the  inferior 
lip  resembles  that  of  that  genus  iu  being  narrower  and  deeply  incised,  eniarginate 
posteriorly  forming  a  figure  V  with  the  apex  forwards,  at  the  same  time  the  superior 
lip  is  very  thin  and  often  narrow.  Such  species  are  shorteri  and  tend  to  a  great  de- 
velopment of  dorsal  fin.  Others  of  this  type  are  more  elongate.  Some  species  of  both 
are  distinguished  by  their  very  prominent  conic  muzzle  and  minute,  inferior  mouth, 
reminding  one  of  the  Carpiodes.  In  one  species  the  lips  are  papillose  instead  of  plicate. 
In  some  species,  the  mouth  is  very  projectile,  in  others  scarcely  so  at  all. 

"  Rafinesque  proposed  a  genus  TeretuluB  on  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  nine  ven- 
tral  radii,  belonging  to  most  species  of  this  genus.  He  however  included  species  of 
two  other  genera.  On  this  account,  Agassiz,  in  rearranging  the  suckers,  imposed  on 
it  the  name  standing  at  the  head  of  this  article,  regarding  the  plicate  lips  as  a  primary 
character.  I  think  Rafinesque's  name  is  to  be  rejected,  owing  to  its  ill  application ; 
the  more  as  I  find  two  species  in  which  there  are  ten  ventral  radii.  I  adopt  that  of 
Agassiz,  though  1  showed,  when  describing  the  Pt,  cervinuSf  that  the  tricellular  nata- 
tory bladder  was  a  more  distinctive  feature.  This  becomes  the  more  obvious  now  that 
I  have  found  a  species  where  the  lips  are  tubercular  instead  of  plicate.'' — {Proc  Am, 
PhUos,  Soc,  Phila,  p.  460.) 

Moxostoma  Jordan,  187G.—'* Dorsal  moderate,  of  11  to  20  rays :  air  bladder  iu  three 
parts:  lips  usually  plicate :  lateral  line  very  distinct :  pharyngeal  teeth  numerous  and 
all  small,  of  the  usual  type,  the  bones  slender"  (in  comparison  with  those  of  Placopha' 
ffiix).— ( Jfaw.  Vert.  E,  U,  S.  p.  292.) 

Moxostoma  Cope  &,  Jordan,  1877.—"  Body  oblong  or  elongate,  with  a  short  sab- 
quadrate  dorsal  fin  of  10  to  17  developed  rays :  air  bladder  in  three  parts :  lateral  line 
present:  fontanelle  present:  scales  large,  subequal :  pharyngeal  bones  not  especially 
enlarged,  the  teeth  of  the  usoal  type."— (Jordan,  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Phila,  1877,  p. 

et) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  6PECIKS  OF  MTXOSTOMA. 

*  Lips  distiDctly  plicate. 

t Lower  lip  fall,  its  posterior  edge  trancate,  not  infolded  and  "  /^-shaped". 

a.  Species  with  the  body  distinctly  compressed,  the  depth  3|  to  nearly  5  in  length. 

h.  Dorsal  fin  largely  developed)  its  rays  15  to  18  in  namber :  head  rather  large, 

3|  to  4^  in  length,  broad  above :  month  large,  with  full  lips :  eye  rather 

large :  body  deep,  strongly  compressed,  the  back  somewhat  elevated,  the 

depth  abont  3^  in  length :  dorsal  fin  high  and  large,  larger  than  in  anj 

other  species  of  the  genus,  the  first  ray  aboat  as  long  as  the  base  of  thG 

fin :  scales  5-4;^-4,  qnite  large :  coloration  very  pale  and  silvery,  the  lower 

fins  white carpio,  3. 

6ft.  Dorsal  fin  moderate,  its  rays  12  to  14  in  namber. 
c.  Scales  large,  41  to  50  in  the  coarse  of  the  lateral  line. 
<{.  Caudal  fin  normal,  the  two  lobes  abont  equal  and  similarly  colored. 
e.  Head  singular  in  form,  mnch  shortened,  the  mazzle  very  abruptly  de- 
curved,  descending  almost  perpendicularly  in  front  of  the  eye :  the 
bead  wedge-shaped  from  behind  forwards,  and  less  so  from  below 
upwards,  its  sides  subvertical  and  the  lower  cross-diameter  of  the 
head  greater  than  the  upper. 
/.  Eye  very  large,  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  side  of  the 
head  (in  an  individual  of  six  inches  in  length):  lips  thin,  very 
faintly  plicate :  width  of  head  through  the  opercles  greater  than 
the  thickness  ot  the  body :  head  4^  in  length ;  depth  about  the 
same :   dorsal  rays  13 :  scales  6-43-5 :  body  shortish,  -closely  com- 
pressed, the  back  somewhat  elevated,  and  the  caudal   peduncle 
unusaally  long  in  proportion  :  color  smoky-blue ;  lower  fius  white : 

size  probably  small euryops,  4. 

€0.  Head  normal  in  form,  not  as  above. 

g.  Mouth  moderate  or  large,  not  very  small,  nor  very  much  overpassed 
by  the  muzzle :  lips  thick,  strongly  plicate :  body  stoutish,  vary- 
ing to  moderately  elongate:  dorsal  fin  medium,  its  developed 
rays  12  to  14,  usually  13  in  number :  scales  large,  about  6-45-5 : 
lower  fins  in  the  adult  red  or  orange. 
h.  Head  comparatively  elongate,  4  to  5  in  length :  mouth  large : 

size  very  large,  reaching  a  length  of  two  feet 

or  more mackolepidotum,  5. 

X.  Head  quite  elongate,  4  to  4f  in  length :  back  little 
elevated:  body  rather  elongate,  not  greatly 
compressed :  scales  pretty  large,  6-42  to  4d-6 : 
back  bluish  or  olive ;  sides  brilliantly  silvery, 
with  bright  reflections ;  dorsal  fin  dusky  above ; 

lower  fins  bright  red duquegnii, 

xx»  Head  a  little  shorter,  4^  to  4}  in  length :  form 
of  the  preceding:  scales  distinctly  smaller, 
7  or  8-48  to  50-6:  back  with  maoh  smoky 
shading laokrjfmaU. 
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'*Lip8  distiDCtly  plicate — Continned. 

XXV.  Head  still  shorter  and  deeper,  4^  to  5  in  lengtb, 
its  upper  profile  cononrrent  with  the  carve 
of  the  back,  which  is  considerably  elevated, 
the  form  being  thas  somewhat  elliptical :  sides 
compressed :  dorsal  rays  usually  13:  coloration 
little  silvery,  the  sides  reflecting  brownish  aud 
golden  ;  back  smoky,  some  of  the  scales  dusky 

at  base :  scales  6-42  to  50-5 macrolepidotum, 

kh.  Head  comparatively  short,  low  and  small,  5  to  5^  in  length ; 
back  elevated  and  compressed ;  depth  8^  in  length :  mouth 
rather  small,  more  or  less  overpassed  by  the  snout:  color- 
ation bright  yellowish-brown,  etc.,  not  silvery;  lower  fins 
bright  red  :  dorsal  rays  13 :  scales  C-42  to  48-5 :  size  large. 

AUREOLUM,  6. 

^.  Mouth  very  small,  much  overpassed  by  the  conic  muzzle  :  head 
small,  about  5  in  length. 
i.  Body  flattish,  the  back  elevated  and  compressed;  depth  3}: 
muzzle  contracted  :  scales  large,  5-44-5 :  dorsal  rays  usually 
12  :  dorsal  fin  elevated  in  front,  its  first  soft  ray  longer  than 
the  base  of  the  fin :  color  silvery,  with  smoky  shading 
above,  some  of  the  scales  blackish  at  their  bases ;  lower  fins 
white;  top  of  head,  humeral  bar,  and  dorsal  fin  dusky. 

CRAS8ILABRE,  7. 

U.  Body  flattish,  the  dorsal  outline  elevated,  the  form  being  like 
that  of  M,  ooregonua :  head  small  and  conic :  mouth  exceed- 
ingly small,  the  snout  far  overpassing  it,  the  muzzle  being 
much  longer  than  in  M,  orasailabre:  dorsal  rays  14:  eye 
large :  coloration  smoky  above,  some  scales  dusky  at  their 

bases ;  sides  pale ;  lower  fins  white conus,  8. 

deL  Caudal  fin  with  the  upper  lobe  falcate,  much  longer  than  the  lower,  at 
least  in  the  adult,  the  lobes  similarly  colored:  dorsal  fin  short  and 
high,  falcate :  body  compressed ;  back  somewhat  elevated ;  depth  3^ 
in  length :  head  conic,  flattish,  5^  in  length :  mouth  very  small,  much  as 
in  ayreolum.    D.  12-13,  half  higher  than  long :  scales  6-46-^. 

ANISURA,  9. 

ddd.  Caudal  fin  with  the  lower  lobe  much  longer  than  the  upper  and  difler- 

ently  colored,  the  upper  lobe  in  the  adult  being  red,  the 
inferior  Jet-black,  its  two  lowermost  developed  rays  and 
their  membranes  abruptly  white  (t  in  both  sexes).  Body 
elongate,  moderately  compressed,  somewhat  elevated  for- 
wards ;  depth  4^  in  length :  head  about  the  same :  mouth 
medium,  the  lips  full :  dorsal  rays  13 :  scales  large,  5-44-4 : 
coloration  usual,  except  of  the  caudal  fin ;  other  fins  all  red, 
with  blackish  shadings :  size  small poecilura,  10. 
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*Lip8  diatinotly  plicate — ContiDaed. 

(XL  Soales  very  small  for  the  genasj  about  9-66-8  in  Domber :  body  moderately 
elongate,  the  depth  about  4  in  the  length. 
ee.  Head  shortish,  conic,  the  snout  not  unch  projecting,  about  4  in  length : 
eye  large :  dorsal  fin  small,  with  about  eleven  rays,  the  last  rapidly 
shortened  (characters  of  mouth  unknown,  but  probably  similar  to 
macrolepidoium  and  pcBoUura;  it  is  said  to  be  "  much  larger  than  in 

P.  oonge8tu9*^) albidum.  11. 

oo.  Species  with  the  body  elongate,  little  compressed,  broad,  the  depth  about  5 

in  length,  not  very  much  greater  than  the  thickness. 
J,  Head  very  short,  roundish  above,  rather  pointed  forwards, 
about  5  in  length :  cheeks  subvertical :  mouth  rather  large, 
with  thick  lips,  which  are  strongly  plicate,  the  folds  some- 
what broken  up :  eye  small :  fins  very  small,  the  dorsal 
rays  10  to  12 :  scales  rather  large,  6-44  to  49-5 :  color  green- 
ish-brown, a  pale  blotch  on  each  scale,  these  forming  con- 
tinuous streaks  along  the  rows  of  scales :  back  with  more 
or  less  distinct  brownish  cross-blotches ;  fins  brownish,  not 
much  red ;  the  dorsal  blackish  at  tip :  size  smallest :  length 

less  than  afoot cervinum,  13. 

tt  Lower  lip  thin,  not  infolded  and  ** A'^^^P^  '^i  forming  a  narrow,  crescent-shaped 

border  around  the  mandible. 

k.  Head  small,  5  times  in  length:   muzzle  prominent,  but 
less  so  than  in  M.  ooregonus :  mouth  moderate :  back  a 

little  elevated:  depth  about  3^  in  length :  dorsal  rays  12 
to  14,  its  free  border  ofcen  incised :  scales  6-45-5 :  colora- 
tion very  pale  ;  lower  fins  white :  size  large ;  reaches  a 

weight  of  four  pounds  or  more album,  13. 

kk.  Head  stout,  as  in  M.  vetatumy  rather  long,  4  in  length, 
flattish  above,  muzzle  truncate,  not  very  prominent: 
mouth  moderate :  back  elevated :  dorsal  fin  long,  of  14 
or  15  rays:  sea-green  above;  white  below;  lower  fins 

white THALA8SINUM,  14. 

ttt  Lower  lip  infolded,  A'^^^P^  when  viewed  from  below,  with  a  distinct  median 

crease,  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  lip  meet,  forming 

an  acute  angle :  mouth  smalL 

U  Dorsal  large,  with  16  (15  to  17)  developed  rays. 

m.  Body  stout,  deep,  compressed,  the  back  elevated,  the 

depth  3  to  4  in  length :  head  short,  heavy,  flattish 

and  broad  above,  thick  through  the  cheeks,  3f  to  4^ 

in  length :  eye  rather  large,  midway  in  head,  4  to 

5  in  its  length :  muzzle  rather  prominent,  bluntish, 

overhanging  the  very  small  mouth :  fins  very  large : 

dorsal  long  and  high,  its  height  five-sixths  the  length 

of  the  head:   pectorals  nearly  reaching  ventrals* 

color  silvery,  smoky  above ;  lower  fins  red :  size 

large vblatum,  15. 
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*Lip8  distinctly  plicate — ContiDued. 

XI.  Dorsftl  moderate,  with  12  to  14  developed  rays. 

n.  Head  comparatively  large,  about  4  in  length :  dorsal 
rays  usaally  12. 
0.  Head  short  and  very  wide  throagh  the  opercles, 
flat  above:  body  stont,  the  back  somewhat 
elevated,  depth  4  in  length:  mozzle  subtrnn- 
cate,  slightly  projecting :  scales  6-40-5 :  oliva- 
ceous, silvery  below ;  dorsal  fin  dnsky. 

CONGESTUM,  16. 

oon  Head  rather  long,  4^  in  length,  flattish  above: 
body  elongate,  more  nearly  cylindrical,  little 
compressed:  muzzle  truncate:  olivaceous,  some- 
times with  rows  of  faint  spots  along  the  series 
of  scales ;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  black-edged : 
size  quite  small:  resembles  if.  oerviiiVLm^  but  the 

month  entirely  different , .  pidiensk,  17. . 

an.  Head  very  small,  about  5  in  length :  muzzle  conic, 
much  projecting  beyond  the  very  small  mouth ; 
body  broadly  fusiform,  much  compressed,  the 
back  elevated  and  arched :  dorsal  rays  14 :  color 
silvery,  with  plumbeous  shades  above;  lower 

fins  white:  size  small coregonus,  18. 

**  Lips  full,  strongly  papillose,  much  as  in  the  subgenus  Hypentelium. 

p.  Body  comparatively  stout,  the  dorsal  region 
somewhat  elevated  and  rounded,  the  depth 
being  about  4  in  length,  the  head  about  the 
same :  eye  lather  large,  high  up  and  well  back, 
the  preorbital  space  being  longer  than  ic  the 
other  species :  top  of  head  flat :  dorsal  rays  12 
to  14 :  scales  rather  large,  6-42-5 :  lips  well 
developed,  deeply  incised :  color  silvery ;  back 
with  smoky  shading;  lower  fins  white:  size 
large,  reaches  a  length  of  about  two  feet 

PAPILLOSUM,  19. 

3.  MYXOSTOMA  CARPIO  (Valemiennes)  Jordan. 

Carp  Mullet,     White  Lake  Mullet, 

IQii^CatoBtimuB  tmrpio  Valenciennes,  Gov.  et  Val.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiss.  xvii,  457,  pL 
517. 
CatoBlomuB  oarpio  Stoker,  Synopsis,  426,  1846. 
CatiOsUmuB  oarpio  GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii.  20, 1668. 
Ptycho9tomu»  oarpio  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  476, 1870. 
Piycho$tomu$  oarpio  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  221, 1675.    (Name  only.) 
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Matattama  oarpio  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  296, 1876. 

Teniulus  carpio  Nrlson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

Teretuliu  carpio  Jordan  &  Copkland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

Miuoetama  oarpio  Jordan  Sl  Gilbert,  iu  Klippart's  Rept.  Fish  Comm.  Ohio,  53, 

ltf77.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostoma  carpio  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  cd.  2d,  312, 1878. 

Habitat. — Great  Lake  Region  and  northward.    Also  iu  the  Ohio  River. 

Tbi8  species  is  apparently  Dot  very  common,  and  its  distribution  is 
probably  chiefly  northward.  I  have  obtained  but  one  living  specimen, 
a  fine  large  one,  from  Lac  des  Buttes  des  Mortis,  iu  Northeastern  Wis- 
coDsin.  This  specimen  in  life  was  extremely  pale  and  silvery,  its  tins 
having  none  of  the  orange  coloration  common  to  most  of  the  species. 
M,  carpio  is  related  to  If.  macrolepidotum^  but  the  much  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  dorsal  will  always  distinguish  it. 

Sptdmena  in  United  States  National  Museum. 
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4.  MYXOSTOMA  EURYOPS  Jordan. 

Snub-nosed  Sucker, 

lt)76— Jere/ai/iM  euryops  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157.    (Name  only.) 
Mjfjostoma  euryops  Jordan,  Anu.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi.  :i48,  1877. 
MyxostovML  euryops  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  312, 1)^78. 

Habitat. — ^Alabama  River. 

This  species  is  still  known  only  from  the  type-specimen  obtained  in 
Lovejoy's  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  Oostanaula  River,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Borne,  Ga.  The  species  is  most  nearly  related  to  M,  macrolepi- 
dotum,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  type  specimen  is  :i  monstrosity 
of  that  species.  The  peculiarities  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fact  that  the 
boDes  of  the  head  seem  to  be  normally  developed,  lead  me  to  consider  it 
a  distinct  species. 
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5.  MYXOSTOMA  MACEOLEPIDOTCJM  (Le  Sueur)  Jordan. 

Common  Bed  Horse     Mullet.     White  Sucker.    Large-scaled  Sucker. 

a.  Subspecies  macrolepidotum. 

1817 — Catoelomus  macrolepidotus  Lk  Sueur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  i,  94. 

Catostomua  macrolepidotua  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fisbcs,202,  1842. 
CatostomuemacrolepidotuaCvYiKR  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  PoiEsoDB,  xvii, 

447, 1844. 
Catostomus  macrolepidotus  Stokeb,  Synopsis,  420,  1846. 
Ptychostomus  macrolepidotua  Agassiz,  Am.  Jouru.  Sci.  Arts,  2d  series,  xis,  204, 

1855. 
Ptychostomue  macrolepidotua  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Pbila.  475,  1870. 
PtychoBtomus  macrolepidotus  Jordan,  Fisbes  of  lud.  221, 1H75.    (Name  ouly.) 
MoxoBtoma  macrolepidotum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  296,  1876. 
Teretulua  macrolepidotum  Nelson,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  41),  1876. 
Catostomus  macrolepidotus  Uuler  &.  Lugger,  Fisbes  of  Mar^-land,  140,  1876. 
Teretulus  macrolepidotus  Jordan  &  Copkland,  Cbeok  List;  x,  157,  1876.    (Name 

only.) 
Moxostoma  macrolepidota  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876.    (Name 

only.) 
Myxostomu  macrolepidota  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  £.  U.  S.  ed.  2d,  313,  1878. 
l&42^Catostomus  oneida  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fisbee,  198. 
Catostomus  oneida  Storer,  Synopsis,  425,  1846. 
Ptychostomus  oneida  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Pbila.  476,  1870. 
IS70— Ptychostomus  rohustus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Pbila.  473. 

Teretulus  robustus  Jordan  &.  Copeland,  Cbeck  List,  1.57, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
l€7(y— Ptychostomus  congestus  Cope  &.  Yarrow,  Lieutenant  Wbeeler*s  Expl.  W.  100th 
Mer.  V,  680,  1876.    (Not  of  Girard.) 

Habitat. — Nortb  Carolina  to  Vermont,  and  northwestward  tbrougb  tbe  Great  Lake 
Region  and  tbe  Upper  Mississippi — tbe  only  form  of  tbe  species  occurring  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.    (Also  in  Arizona?) 

b.  Subspecies  laehrymale  (Cope)  Jordan. 

1870 — Ptychostomus  lachrymalis  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Pbila.  474. 

Teretulus  lachrymalis  Jordan  &.  Copeland,  Cbeck  Liut,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxosioma  duquesnU  var.  lachrymalis  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  349, 

1877. 
Myxostoma  macroUpidoia  var.  lachrymalis  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  313, 1878. 

HABrrAT. — North  Carolina  to  Alabama. 

c.  Subspecies  duqucsnei  (Le  Sueur)  Jordan. 

1817 — Catostomus  duquesnii  Le  Sueur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  105. 
Catostomus  duquesnii  Rafinesque,  Icb.  Ob.  60, 1820. 
Catostomus  duquesnii  Kirtland,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  16.-<,  1838. 
Catostomus  duquesnii  DeKay,  New  York  Fauua,  part  iv,  Fishes,  203, 1842. 
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CkUogtomuM  drnquesmi  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii, 
458, 1844. 

Cato9tomu9  dnqueanii  Kirtland,  Boston  Joum.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  2Gd,  1845. 

Catostomus  duquetnii  Storer,  S^ynopsis,  42^i,  184(). 

Ptychosiomus  duquemii  Agassiz,  Am.  Joarn.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  204, 1855. 

Catostomus  duquesnii  Gt^THER,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  18, 1868. 

Terttulus  duquesnei  Copk,  Joarn.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  23G,'l868. 

Ptychostamiu  duque^ni  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Phila.  47G,  1870. 

Ptychastomus  duqiiemei  Jordan,  Ball.  Bafialo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95,  1876. 

Moxoatoma  duquesnii  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  295, 1876. 

Cato8tomu8  duquegnii  Uhler  &.  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  139, 1876. 

Teretulus  dnqueanii  Nelson,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

TeretttluM  duqueanii  Jordan  <&  Cofeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

Moxostoma  duqueanei  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53,  1876.    (Name 
only.) 

Mjfxoatoma  duqueanii  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  349, 1877. 

Myxostoma  duqueanii  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  37, 1877. 

Myxoatoma  macroJepidota  var.  duqueani  Jordan,  Mun.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  313, 1878. 
VSl'^Catoatomua  erythrurua,  Eafinesque,  Aui.  Month.  Mag.  and  Crit.  Rev.  354. 

Catoatamua  trylhrurus  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  59, 1820. 

Catoatomua  erytkrurua  Kirtland,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  168, 1838. 

Ptychoatomua  erytkrurua  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  474,  1870. 

Piychoatomua  erytkrurua  Jordan,  Finhes  of  Ind.  221, 1875.    (Name  only.) 

Teretulua  erytkrurua  Jordan  &  Cofeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
l9ili^Butilua  melanurua  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  51. 

Habitat. — Ohio  Valley.  Upper  Mississippi  River  and  southward;  most  abundant 
from  Wisconsin  to  Georgia. 

ExaminatioD  of  a  very  large  series  of  "Mullet"  aud  "Red  Horse'' 
from  Tarioas  parts  of  the  coantry  has  led  me  to  the  eonclusiou,  at  first 
rather  anexpected,  tbat  all  the  various  forms  included  iu  the  above 
sjQODymy  belong  to  one  widely  diffused  and  somewhat  variable  species. 

The  "Mullet"  of  the  lakes  aud  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  appears  gen- 
erally to  differ  iu  the  more  elevated  and  compressed  body,  shorter, 
deeper  head,  and  brownish  or  brassy  rather  than  silvery  coloration. 
Thig  represents  the  general  tendency  of  ^^vslt.  macrolepidotum^'j  but 
Bpecimens  of  ^^ duquesnei^  can  be  found  which  will  match  the  average 
^crolepidoium  in  each  of  these  respects.  The  form  which  I  have  iden- 
tified with  Professor  Cope's  UicUrymaJe  is  to  some  extent  intermediate, 
bat  has  the  additional  peculiarity  of  smaller  scales.  In  this  respect, 
^wever,  occasional  individuals,  both  of  duquesnei  and  of  macrolepidotumj 
eanbe  found  which  approach  it. 

The  form  inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  the  variety  fnaerolepufotum.  It  is  sold  commonly  as  a  food- 
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fish  in  the  winter  and  spring  in  the  markets  of  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia, as  well  as  in  the  markets  of  those  cities  in  the  WVst  which  are  snp- 
plied  by  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  probably  mnch  more 
abundant  in  Lake  Erie  than  M.  aureolum  is,  and  it  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  the  latter  species.  I  once  obtained  two  specimens, 
each  of  nearly  twelve  poands  weight,  in  the  Fox  River  in  Wisconsin. 

In  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  in  the  rivers  of  the  South- 
west generally,  the  var.  duquesnii  is  the  prevailing  form.  This  variety 
.is  more  delicately  colored  than  the  other,  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  scales 
is  more  strongly  marked,  and  the  red  of  the  fins  is  rather  more  vivid. 
This  form,  too,  is  valued  somewhat  as  a  food-fish,  although  the  flesh, 
like  that  of  all  the  Suckers,  is  comparatively  coarse,  tasteless,  and  full  of 
bones.  The  variety  duquesnei  is  everywhere  known  by  the  curious  ver- 
nacular name  of  ^^  Red  Horse '',  a  name  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  color  of  the  fins  and  the  form  of  the  head.  This  variety  also  grows 
to  a  large  size. 

The  variety  lachrymale  I  only  know  from  specimens  obtained  in  Eto- 
wah River,  Georgia,  in  company  with  the  variety  duquesnei.  Nothing 
distinctive  was  noticed  in  regard  to  its  habits. 

The  Red  Uorse  prefer  rather  deep,  clear  water,  seldom  ascending  very 
small  streams,  and  then  chiefly  in  the  spawning  season — in  May — at 
which  time  they  may  be  found  in  great  abandance  in  any  rapid  of  a 
river  or  a  creek,  or  below  a  mill  pond.  They  are  generally  caught  by 
nets,  traps,  or  snares,  but  will  frequently  bite  at  a  hook  baited  with  a 
worm. 

In  the  confinement  of  an  aquarium,  the  Red  Horse  are  not  very  hardy. 
Foul  water  kills  them  at  once. 

Synonyms, — ^The  earliest  name  given  to  a  Red  Horse  is  that  of  Goto- 
stomus  macrolepidotus  Le  Sueur.  The  speciflc  name  inacrolepidotus  must 
therefore  be  retained  for  this  species.  The  specific  name  oneida^  given 
by  DeKay  to  an  individual  from  Oneida  Lake,  New  York,  doubtless 
belongs  here,  as  the  var.  macrolepidotum  is  the  only  member  of  this 
genus  known  to  inhabit  that  part  of  New  York,  and  there  are  no  serious 
discrepancies  in  the  rather  poor  description. 

PtychoatamuH  rohusius  Cope  may  possibly  be  dift'erent;  but  as  its  de- 
scriber  has  failed  to  note  any  distinctive  characters  which  I  consider 
likely  to  be  [)ermanent,  I  am  compelled  to  refer  it  here.  It  is  from  Yad- 
kin River  in  North  Carolina.  A  Ptychostomus  congestus  is  described  by 
Cope  and  Yarrow  from  Arizona.    It  is  probably  not  Girard's  species  of 
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that  name,  and  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  typical  macrolepidotunij 
althoQgh  the  mouth  is  rather  small,  more  like  that  of  aureolum. 

I  have  identified  certain  specimens  with  Professor  Cope's  P.  lachrytnale 
with  a  little  doubt,  as  the  points  gf  differentiation  which  I  notice  are  not 
thoee  emphasized  by  Professor  Cope.  The  original  types,  which  1  believe 
are  now  lost,  were  from  the  Neuse  River  in  North  Carolina.  In  describ- 
ing this  species.  Professor  Cope  remarks,  ^^  This  species  is  quite  near  the 
\B»t  (P.  erythruruft)  and  may  at  some  future  time  be  shown  to  be  a  local 
Tariety  of  it,  but  in  this  case  F^macrolepidotus  must  follow  also.'' 

The  synonyms  of  var.  duquksnei  may  now  be  noticed.  Of  these, 
the  only  one  of  importance  is  that  of  Catostomus  erythrurus  Eafinesque, 
recently  recognized  by  Professor  Cope  as  a  species  distinct  from  P. 
dvque9nii. 

The  presence  of  ten  ventral  rays  in  duquesnii^  as  contrasted  with  nine 
ventral  rays  iu  erythrurua^  is  the  chief  point  en  which  Professor  Cope 
relies  to  distinguish  the  two  species.  He  also  finds  the  mouth  rather 
more  inferior  in  duquesnii^  and  the  scales  rather  smaller,  7-48-7,  instead 
of  5-42-4. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  ventral  rays,  my  experience  is  that  in  every 
species  of  the  genus  the  normal  number  is  ninA^  but  that  ten-rayed 
individuals  occur  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  in  twenty  in  any  of  the 
species.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  dtiquesnii  with  nine  rays  on  one  side 
and  ten  on  the  other.  I  have  therefore  discarded  all  consideration  of 
the  number  of  ventral  rays  as  a  specific  character.  In  regard  to  the 
Qomber  of  scales  in  the  lateral  line,  the  usual  number  in  most  of  the 
species  is  43  to  44 ;  but  of  every  species  in  which  I  have  been  enabled 
to  examine  a  large  series  of  individuals,  I  have  found  a  range  extend- 
ing from  42  to  49.  I  have  seen  tenrayed  specimens  of  duquesnei  with 
large  scales,  and  nine-rayed  erythruri  with  small  ones.  Witbin  the  limit 
of  42  to  50  I  therefore  do  not  consider  the  number  of  scales  as  a  perma- 
neut  specific  character.  The  greater  prominence  of  the  muzzle  in  duques- 
net,  as  observed  by  Professor  Cope,  is  perhaps  accidental  or  individual. 
At  all  events,  it  is  too  uncertain  a  feature  to  base  a  species  on. 

The  RutUus  melanurus  of  Baflnesque  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 
probably  a  young  Bed  Horse,  with  a  dusky-shaded  dorsal  and  caudal, 
which  that  acute,  but  superficial,  observer  mistook  for  a  species  of  Dace. 
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Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum, 


Number. 


Locality. 


7995 
8754 
9056 
10631 
10682 
10689 
11106 
1*2316 
12317 
12318 
12319 
16755 
18251 
18253 
18254 
18255 
18256 
18257 
19451 
20230 
20263 
20278 


8025 
8526 
10794 
12268 
12269 
12272 
20040 
20075 
20773 


Var.  macrolepidatum, 

*'  Probably  North  Caroliua  " 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River    

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

AshCreek,  Arizona  (^'ocm^esf  ma") 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River , 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River * 

Black  River,  New  York 

Nebraska,  Pacific  Railroad  Survey 

**  Brooklyn" 

Var.  duquesnii. 

Yellow  Creek,  Ohio 

Cinciunati,  Ohio , 

Cinciunati,  Ohio 

CiDcinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cumberland  River,  Tennessee 

Normal,  Illinois 


Collector. 


J.W.  Milnen 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
Dr.J.T.Rockrock 
Q.  B.  Goode. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
J.W.  Milner. 
S.  F.  Baird. 
Governor  Steven» 
J.  C.  Brovoort. 


S.  F.  Baird. 

J.  W.  Milner 
J.W.  MUner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
A.  WincheU. 


S.  A.  Forbep. 


6.  MYXOSTOMA  AUREOLUM  {Le  Sueur)  Jordan. 

Golden  Red  Horse,    Lake  Mullet, 

1817 — Catostomus  aureolus  Le  Sukur,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i,  95. 
Catostomus  aureolus  Kirtiand,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  168,  1838. 
Catostomus  aureolus  Kirtland,  Boston  Joarn.  Nat.  Hist,  iii,  349, 1840. 
Catostomus  aureolus  DbKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  201, 1842. 
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Catotiomus  aureolus  Storbr,  HyDopsis,  420, 1846. 

CatOiUmma  amreolua  Agassiz,  Lake  Saperior,  357, 1850. 

FtffekMiomus  aurtolun  Aoassiz,  Am.  JoarD.  So.  Ar.s,  2d  series,  xix,  204,  1B55. 

Ptffeko9Umn9  aureolus  Putnam,  Bull.  Mus.  Conip.  Zool.  10,  1863. 

PtyckosUmnu  aureolus  Cope,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  285,  1^64. 

Caiostomus  aureolus  Gt^TH£R,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  16,  1868.     (In  part; 
deMsriptioD  appareDtly  copied  and  confased.) 

Ptyckostomu9  aureolus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  Pbila.  476, 1870 

MexosUma  aureolum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  295, 1876. 

Ttretulus  aureolum  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

TereUUs  aureolus  J ordaj^  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

Moomstoma  aureola  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876.   (Name  only.^ 

MpcoeHoma  aurfoZa  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  8.  ed.  2d.  314, 1878. 
W&-Catos'omms  lesueurii  Richardson,  Franklin's  Journal,  772, 1823. 
HS^Cuprinus  {Catoslomus)  suetmi  Ricuardson,  Fann.  Bor.-Am.  Fishes,  pp.  118,303, 
1836. 

CutostamMB  9ueurii  Cuv.  &  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii,  465, 1844. 

Catostomus  sueuri  DbKay,  New  York  Fanna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  203, 1842. 

Caloslomus  sueurii  Storer,  Synopsis,  125, 1846. 

PhfckoBtomus  sueurii  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  477, 1870. 

Teretulus  sueurii  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
l^fS^Caiosiomus  macrolepidotus  GIInt^er,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mns.  vii,  18, 1868.    (EzoL 
syn.  part.    Not  of  Le  Snenr.) 

Habitat. — Great  Lake  Region,  Upper  Missouri  and  Ohio  Valleys,  and  northward. 

This  species  is  very  closely  related  to  the  last,  and  may  possibly  be  a 
variety  of  it,  as  specimens  of  var.  tnacrolepidotum  often  occur  which  are 
vith  difficulty  distinguished  from  it.  In  general,  however,  the  smaller 
bead,  smaller  month,  and  deeper  body  of  aureolum  sufficiently  distin- 
'guish  them.  This  species  is  less  abundant  than  macrolepidotum^  and  is 
apparently  more  northerly  in  its  distribution.  It  has  been  well  figured 
by  DeKay. 

The  synonymy  of  this  s|>ecies  needs  no  special  remark.  It  seems 
probable  that  C  leaueurU  belongs  here,  although  the  statement  that 
'Hhe  muzzle  projects  an  inch  beyond  the  mouth''  in  a  specimen  19 
inches  long,  if  correct,  would  indicate  difference.  The  name  "  le  sueurii^ 
waa  first  given,  and  afterwards  changed  to  ^^  sueurii^  on  the  ground  that 
the  article  ^^  le^  is  not  an  integral  part  of  Le  Sueur's  name. 
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Specimens  in  United  Siaie$  Xatianal  Museum, 


77:^ 
8252 
11074 
lll&l 
12iJG7 
12294 
1244G 
20272 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Sandnsky,  Ohio 

CinciDnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ficorse,  Mich 

Root  River,  Wisconsin 


8.  F.  Baird. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
S.  F.  Baird. 


7.  MYXOSTOMA  ORASSILABRB  (Cope)  Jordan. 

Thick-lipped  Mullet. 

l&70^Plychostomus  orassUdbris  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soo.  Pbila.  477, 1870. 

Teretulus  crassildbris  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Natne  only.) 
Myxostoma  crassilalnris  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  314, 1878. 

Habitat. — Nense  River,  North  Carolina. 

This  species  is  known  only  from  Professor  Cope's  description.  It 
appeiirs  to  be  distinct  from  M.  aureolum^  which  is  probably  its  nearest 
relative.    Nothing  has  been  noted  in  regard  to  its  habits. 

8.  MYXOSTOMA  CONDS  (Cope)  Jordan. 

Long-nosed  Mullet. 

1870 — Plychostomus  conuSf  Copb,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  478. 

Teretulus  oonus,  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostoma  conuSj  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2dy  314,  1878. 

Habitat. — Yadkin  River,  North  Carolina. 

This  species  is  also  known  only  from  Professor  Cope's  account.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  specific  distinction. 
As  stateil  by  Professor  Cope,  ^<  this  fish  represents  the  P.  oaregonua  in 
the  section  with  f ally-developed  lips." 

It  is  taken  in  large  nnrabers  in  the  Tadkin  Biver,  <^  with  Pt.  coUapsuSj 
Pt.  robustus^  etc.,  but  is  of  less  valae  than  they.'' 

9.  MYXOSTOMA  ANISUEA  (Rafinesgue)  Jordan. 

Long-tailed  Bed  Horse, 

IQSiO^Catostomui  anisurus  Bafinesque,  lohthyologia  OhiensiSy  64. 
Myxostoma  anisura  Jordan,  Mmi.  Vert.  ed.  3d,  315, 1878. 
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VSffO^Ptycho§Umnu  hrwieepB  Cope,  Proo.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  478. 

Teretuliu  hrevic^  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Moxoatoma  hrevieeps  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Bept.  53,  1876.    TName 

only.) 
Myxostoma  hreHceps  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mas.  9,  50, 1877.    (Name  only.) 

Habitat. — Ohio  Valley  and  Qreat  Lakes. 

This  siiecies,  first  described  by  Rafioesqne  in  1820,  Lias  been  entirely 
lost  sight  of  by  succeeding  writers,  and  I,  doubting  the  existence  in  the 
Ohio  River  of  a  species  characterized  by  the  marked  inequality  of  the 
caadal  lobes,  have  hitherto  followed  Dr.  Kirtland  in  using  the  name 
anitura  for  the  fish  recently  named  collapaus  by  Professor  Cope.  Some 
specimens  lately  examined  by  me  from  the  Ohio  Biver  have  shown  the 
existence  of  a  fish  corresi)onding  very  closely  to  Rafinesque's  account, 
and  which  really  has  the  inequality  of  the  caudal  fin,  on  which  he  lays 
sach  emphasis,  and  which  suggested  the  name  anisurus  (unequal-tail). 
This  fish  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  Professor  Cope  has 
^Ten  the  name  of  hrevieeps.  Professor  Cope  had,  however,  but  a  single 
specimen,  in  poor  condition,  and  did  not  notice  the  falcation  of  the 
caadal,  or,  more  likely,  that  fin  was  not  preserved  intact.  I  have,  some 
time  since,  examined  Professor  Cope's  tyi)e,  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  and  believe  it  to 
be  identical  with  M.  anisura  Raf.  The  form  of  the  head  and  body  and 
of  the  mouth  are  similar  in  the  two,  and  the  dorsal  in  both  is  simi- 
hirly  falcate. 

This  species  resembles  aureolum  in  every  respect,  except  that  the 
dorsal  fin  is  shorter,  and  elevated  or  falcate  in  front,  the  free  bonier 
beiDg  deeply  incised,  and  that  the  caudal  fin  is  similarly  elongated,  the 
upper  lobe  being  much  the  longer  and  greatly  attenuated. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  three  specimens:  10,788,  from 
Sandasky,  and  12,267  and  12,294  from  Cincinnati.  The  fractions  indi- 
cate percentage  of  the  length  to  the  base  of  the  caadal : — 
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Measurements  of  three  specimens  of  Myxostoma  anisnra. 


Length,  inches 

Depth /. 

Length  of  head 

Width  of  ID tcrorbital  area  

Length  of  snout 

Eye 

Length  of  base  of  doraal 

Height  of  longest  ray  of  dorsal 

Height  of  last  ray  of  dorsal 

Length  of  upper  caudal  lobe... 
Length  of  lower  caudal  lobo... 
Length  of  middle  caudal  rays.. 
Dorsal  rays 


Scales G-4G-5 


10788. 

12267. 

12J94. 

i^i 

8f 

lOi 

.28 

.27 

.26 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.08 
.07i 
.05 
.151 

.14i 

.16 

.22 

.22 

.2:j| 

.10 

.31 

.29 

.31 

.26 

.25 

.25 

.13 
2,13 

2.12 

2,13 

G-4G-5 

G-4r-5 

It  is  perhaps  barely  possible  that  this  fish  is  the  male  of  aureolum 
at  a  certain  age,  but  it  seems  to  mo  decidedly  improbable.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  two  is,  however,  very  strong,  and,  except  for  the 
fins,  they  could  hardly  be  distinguished. 

specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum. 


Number. 


8505 
10788 
11105 
11107 
11108 


Locality. 


Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Cincinnatif  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Colleclor. 


J.  W.  Miloer. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 


10.  MYXOSTOMA  PGSCILURA  Jordan. 

Faric/fated'tailed  Red  Horse, 
1877 — Myxostoma  pcccitura  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  x,  66, 1877. 
Myxostoma  pwcilura  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2(1, 315, 1878. 

Habitat. — Tangipahoa  River,  Southeastern  Louisiana. 

This  singular  species  is  known  only  from  two  specimens  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  recently  collected  by  Mr.  Fred.  Mather,  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  Whether  the  peculiar  form  and 
coloration  of  the  caudal  is  general  or  is  confined  to  the  male  sex  is  not 
certain.  In  any  event,  it  will  serve  to  sharply  distinguish  this  8i)ecie8 
from  all  the  others  now  known.  In  other  respects,  it  most  approaches 
M.  macrolqpidotum  Uwhrymale. 
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Spedmens  in  United  States  National  Museum, 

Namber. 

Locality. 

.  Collector. 

nG92d 

TaDcipahoa  River.  LonisiaDa --, 

Fred.  Mather. 

...    _    .  ^ 

11.  MYXOSTOMA  ALBIDUM  {Oirardy  Jordan. 

Small-scaled  Bed  Hone. 

lSc&-Ptjfckostomus  albidus  Gikart),  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  172. 

Ptjfchostamus  albidus  Girabd,  U.  S.  Mez.  Bound.  Sarv.  Ichth.  36,  pi.  xix,  f.  5-8, 

1859. 
Teretulus  albidus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Mifxostoma  albidum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  315, 1878. 

Habitat. — ^Bio  San  JaaD,  near  Monterey,  New  Leon,  in  Mexico. 

This  species  is  known  only  from  Girard's  figure  and  description.  "So 
aoooont  of  the  lips  is  given,  but  the  mouth  is  said  to  be  a  '<  great  deal 
larger"  than  in  3L  cangestum.  The  description  is  trivial,  but  the  figure, 
if  at  all  correct,  represents  a  species  quite  unlike  our  other  members  of 
the  genus ;  the  chief  character  being  the  much  smaller  size  of  the  scales, 
which  in  the  description  are  merely  stated  to  be  ^^  smaller  than  in  con- 
§eftw\  The  species  may  possibly  'belong  to  some  section  of  the  genus 
other  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  here  placed.  The  original  types,  Ko. 
170,  IJ.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  from  Bio  San  Juan,  near  Monterey,  New  Leon, 
are  do  longer  to  be  found. 

12.  MYXOSTOMA  CERVINUM  (Cope)  Jordan. 

Jump'TOcks.    Jumping  MullcU 

1968-Ter0f»2tf«  cervinus  Cope,  Joom.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  236. 

Pifduutomus  cervinus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  47^,  1870. 

Moxostama  cervinum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  29G,  1870. 

Teretulus  cervinus  Jordan  &.  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

MfDostowM  oervinum  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  T.  xi,  365, 1877. 

Myxostcma  cervinum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  ed.  2d,  315, 1878. 
1^^6B-CVu<w(amiM  duquesnii  GI^nther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit  Mns.  vii,  463.      (Not  of  Le 
Soear,  nor  ot  p.  18.) 

Habttat.— Rivers  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  from  the  James  to  the  Chattahoochee. 

This  is  a  strongly  marked  and  very  abundant  species,  the  smallest  of 
its  genus,  and  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Catostomidw.    It  occurs  in  the 

*Two  specimens,  types  of  the  species. 

Ball.  N.  M.  No.  12^9 
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greatest  abandance  in  tbo  swift  streams  of  the  South,  freqaentii 
especially  the  rapids  or  "  shoals  ",  and  often  throwing  itself  from  t 
water  in  its'endeavors  to  reach  some  higher  rock-pool.  It  is  too  sm: 
and  the  flesh  spoils  too  quickly  to  bo  much  valued  for  food,  but  gre 
numbers  are  caught  for  "  fun  "  by  negroes  anjj  boys.  The  largest  spe 
mens  which  I  have  seen  were  taken  in  the  Chattahoochee,  and  are  abo 
ten  inches  in  length  ;  ordinary  individuals  are  four  to  six  inches  long. 

Sjpecimens  in  Untied  States  National  Museum. 


Number. 


7C33 

8835 

•14994 


Locality. 


Collector. 


Catawba  River ,» 

Ocinnlgee  River 

Saluda  River 

Chattahoochee  River 


E.  D.  Cope. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 


^  13.  MYXOSIOMA  ALBUM  (Cope)  Jordan. 

White  Mullet. 

1670 — Plychoatomus  albne  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  472. 

Teretulus  albua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxoatoma  alba  Jobdan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  31G,  1878. 

Habitat. — Catawba  and  other  rivers  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

This  species  is  well  marked  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nnder  li 
which  is  quite  small — a  narrow,  regular  crescent  following  the  bonndai 
of  the  mandible,  not  full,  as  in  the  species  previously  noted,  nor  wii 
the  sides  folding  so  as  to  meet  on  the  middle  line,  as  in  the  remainii 
species  (excepting  thaldssip^um).  Specimens  from  ^orth  Carolina  in  tl 
National  Museum  correspond  well  to  Professor  Cope's  description,  exce; 
that  the  back  is  rather  more  elevated  than  one  would  infer  from  Pr 
fessor  Cope's  remarks.  The  dorsal  rays  are  12  and  13  instead  of  1 
The  following  are  the  measurements  of  two  of  them,  18,535  and  14,94 
both  from  Kinston,  N.  C.  :— 


•Types. 
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2iea8urement$  of  two  specimens  of  M$xostoma  aZ&unt. 


Leogth,  inches 

Depth  (percentage  of  length  to  base  of  caudal) 

Length  of  head , 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snoat 

Dttmeterof  orbit 

Length  of  base  of  dorsal 

Height  of  dorsal 

Height  of  last  ray  of  dorsal 

Length  of  ooter  caudal  rays 

Length  of  middle  caudal  rays 

Length  of  pectorals 

Knmberof  dorsal  rays 

Scales 


18535. 


14943. 


13 

IH 

.32 

.30 

.20 

.20 

.10 

.10 

.08^ 
.04 

.19 

.17 

.22 

.181 

.09 

.24 

.24 

.21 

2,13 

2,12 

6-45^ 

Tbe  form  is  elliptical,  not  mach  compressed,  but  rather  elevated, 
.  somewhat  as  iu  Erimyzon  sueeita.  Head  short  and  stout,  blnntish,  broad, 
aod  rounded  above ;  mouth  somewhat  Inferior  ;  the  plicsB  of  the  lips  few 
and  rather  broken ;  dorsal  fin  high,  its  free  border  somewhat  concave; 
candal  strongly  forked ;  color  lustrous  white,  with  greenish  reflections. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  reaching  the  weight  of  four  pounds 
or  more.  Professor  Cope  states  that  it  is  much  valued  as  a  food-fish  by 
pecple  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catawba  Biver,  where  it  is  known 
a«  the  White  Mullet. 

Specimens  in  Unitid  States  National  Museum. 


Komher. 


10632 
14943 
14990 
18535 
19450 


Locality. 


North  Carolina 
KiostoD,  N.C.. 
North  Carolina 
KinstoD,  N.C  .. 
North  Carolina 


Collector. 


G.  B.  Goode. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
G.  B.  Goode. 


14.  MYXOSTOMA  THALASSINUM  (Cope)  Jordan. 

Green  Mullet, 

^O^Pt^ekostamus  ihalassinus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Pbila.  472, 1870. 

Teretulus  ihalassinus  Jordan  dt  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Mfxostoma  Ihalassina  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  31(5,  1878. 
HABriAT.— Tadkin  Kiver. 
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1  have  not  seen  this  species.  From  Professor  Cope's  description,  it 
would  appear  to  be  allied  to  M.  alhum^  bat  distinguishable  by  the 
longer  head.  It  is  a  large  species,  abundant  in  the  Yadkin  Kiver,  where 
it  is  used  for  food. 

15.  MTXOSTOMA  VELATUM  (Cope)  Jordan. 

Small-mouthed  Bed  Horse, 

1845— Cafo«tomiM  anisurua  Kirtland,  Boston  Joom.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  269  (with  plate). 

(Not  of  Rafinesqne.) 
Caiostomus  anisurue  Storer,  SyDopsis,  424, 1846. 
PtychoBtomus  anuurus  Jordan,  Ball.  Baffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  94,  1876.    (Name 

only.) 
Moxoaioma  anisurua  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  295, 1876. 
Teretulus  anisurvs  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 
Tereiulus  anisurus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Moxostoma  aniaurum  Jordan,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  72, 1877. 
Moxostoma  anisumm  Joudan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  80, 1877. 
Moxoaioma  aniaura  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Elippart's  Bept.  53, 1877.     (Name 

only.) 
Myxoatoma  aniaura  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  is,  33, 1877. 
1870^Piychoatomua  velatua  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Pbila.  471. 
Moxoatoma  velatum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  296, 1876. 
Tereiulua  velatum  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 187a 
Teretulua  velatua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Cbeck  List,  158, 1676.    (Name  only.) 
Moxoatoma  velata  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1676.    (Name  only.) 
Myxoatoma  velata  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  317, 1878. 
1870 — Ptychoatomw  collapaua  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Phila.  471. 

Habitat. — Upper  Mississippi  Valley  to  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Nense,  Tadkin, 
Catawba,  Clinch,  Yougbiogbeny  and  Wabash  Rivers  {Cope),  Chickamauga,  Ohio 
Wabash,  Illinois,  Rock,  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  (Jordan),    Lake  Erie  (Jordan). 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  species,  although 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  abundant  in  individuals  as  several  others. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  form  among  different  specimens,  but 
all  the  species  with  long  dorsal  fin  and  small  /y-shaped  mouth  appear 
to  belong  to  one  species,  for  which  the  name  velatum  should  be  retained. 

The  finding  of  a  species  with  unequal  caudal  lobes  renders  it  evident 
that  tbe  identification  of  Bafinesque's  anisurus  with  this  species  is  in- 
correct. The  name  next  in  order  is  velatus  Cope.  The  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  eye  between  collapsus  Cope  and  velatus  Oope  appears  to 
be  duo  to  difference  in  age  merely.  Younger  specimens  have  the  eye 
proportionally  larger. 
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I  did  Dot  find  any  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  United  States 
National  Moseam.  The  types  of  velatus  and  collapsusj  preserved  in  the 
Moseam  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  I  have 
examined. 

16.  MYXOSTOMA  CONGESTUM  (Baird  &  Girard)  Jordan. 

Gibbous  Sucker, 

VS&i^Catosiomu9  eangesius  Baikd  &  Girabd,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Pbila.  27. 

PtychoBiomu8  oongeatus  Girakd,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  172, 1656. 

Ftydumtomiu  oangesius  Girabp,  U.  S.  Mex.  BouDd.  Sarv.  Ichth.  36,  pi.  xxi,  t  5-8,. 
1%9. 

Caioatomua  congestus  Gt^NirniK,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  19, 1868. 

Teniulu9  congestus  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

Myxosloma  congesta  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  317, 1678. 
lS3'2^Pt^cho8tamus  buoco  Cope,  Hayden's  Geol.  Snrv.  Wyoming,  1870,  437. 

Teretulus  bucco  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

Habitat. — Kansas  to  Texas. 

Tlie  original  type  of  congestus^  No.  171,  from  Eio  Salado,  Texas,  col- 
lected in  1851  by  John  H.  Clark,  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
Moseam.  No  description  of  the  mouth  has  been  given,  except  that  it  is 
"very  smalP.  The  species,  therefore,  probably  has  a  mouth  similar  to 
that  of  velatumy  and,  if  so,  is  probably  identical  with  the  species  since 
described  as  P.  hucco  by  Professor  Cope.  I  have  not  seen  the  type  of 
P»  hccoj  and,  therefore,  can  only  suggest  the  probable  identity  of  the 
tiro;  but,  as  the  matter  is  likely  to  remain  long  unsettled,  it  seems  best 
provisionally  to  unite  them.  "P.  congestus^  Cope  &  Yarrow  is  certainly 
Dot  this  species ;  more  likely  a  form  of  ilf .  nracrolepidotum, 

17.  MYXOSTOMA  PIDIENSE  {Cope)  Jordan. 

Mullet  of  the  Great  Pedee, 

^0-^PtgehosUmus  pidiensis  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  Phila.  471. 

Teretulus  pidiensis  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Mgxostama  pidiensis  Jordan,  Man.  Vert  ed.  2d,  317, 1878. 

Habttat. — Great  Pedee  River,  North  Carolina. 

This  appears  to  be  a  slender  species,  resembling  <^P.  cervinus  in  color, 
form,  and  size".  Professor  Cope  obtained  it  in  the  Yadkin  Biver.  I 
luive  not  seen  it.    Ko  specimens  are  in  the  National  Museum. 
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18.  MTXOSTOMA  COEEGONUS  {Cope)  Jordan. 

Blue  MuUeL 

It^O^PtjfckostamuB  coregonuB  Copb,  Proc  Am.  Pbiloe.  Soc.  Phila.  472. 

Teretulus  coregonus  Jordan  Sl  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxaetoma  ooregonuB  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ecL  2d,  317, 1878. 

Habitat. — Catawba  and  Tadkin  Riviin,  North  Carolina. 

I  bave  not  seen  this  species.  Professor  Ck)pe  states  that  ^*it  never 
exceeds  a  foot  in  lengthy  and  is  very  abnndant  in  the  Catawba  and 
Yadkin  Bivers.  It  is  caaght  with  the  preceding  two  species  and  is 
used  for  food,  bnt  is  the  least  valaed  of  all  the  species.  It  is  called  at 
Morganton,  Bine  Mullef  There  are  no  specimens  in  the  National 
Mnsenm. 

19.  MYXOSTOMA  PAPILLOSUM  {Cope)  Jordan. 

FapilJo9e  Mullet, 

lB70—Pt]f€iuMtamuepappillo8u$  Copb,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  470. 

Teretulue pappilloeus  Jordan  Sl  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxoetoma  papilloeum  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  T.  xi,  366^  1877.    (Ocmul- 

gee  River.) 
Jliyxoetoma  papulosa  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  318, 1878. 

Habitat.— North  Carolina  to  Georgia. 

This  species  appears  to  be  very  abnndant  in  all  the  streams  from  the 
Great  Pedee  to  the  Altamaha.  In  its  general  character  and  appearance, 
it  is  very  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  genns ;  bnt  the  month  is  remarkably 
different,  the  l&wev  lip  being  fall,  thick,  decidedly  papillose,  strongly 
incised  behind,  being  very  much  as  in  Catostomus  nigricans. 

My  specimens  do  not  agree  very  well  with  Professor  Cope's  descrip- 
tion; bnt  this  is  probably  dne  to  their  greater  size.  Still,  a  possibi- 
lity exists  that  two  species  of  this  type  inhabit  onr  South  Atlantic 
States. 

The  head  in  my  specimens  is  very  large,  flattish  above,  narrowed  for- 
wards, and  more  than  one  fonrth  of  the  length,  withont  candaL  The 
month  is  ver^*^  large  and  inferior.  The  body  is  oblong,  compressed, 
heavy  forwards ;  the  back  moderately  elevated.  The  eye  is  qnite  large, 
high  up,  and  well  back.    The  free  border  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  sometimes 
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convex,  sometimes  concave.    The  following  are  the  measurements  of 
two  specimens: — 


Length,  inches 

Depth  (percentage  of  length) 

Head 

Width  of  inteiorbital  area  .. 

Length  of  snoat 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Length  of  base  of  dorsal 

Height  of  longest  ray 

Height  of  last  ray 

Dorsal  rays 

Scales 


14989. 

18536. 

16i 

12 

.29 

.27 

.26 

.24 

.10 

.12 

•  «•••«>«• 

.05 

.19 

.16 

.19 

.10 

2,14 

2,10 

6-46-6 

In  color,  this  species  is  smoky  above,  the  sides  silvery,  the  lower  fins 
white. 

Professor  Cope  says  that  ''  they  attain  one  foot  in  length,  and  do  not 
exceed  one  poand  in  weight".  I  have  specimens  a  foot  and  a  half  long 
and  of  three  ponnds  or  more  weight. 

In  the  Ocmulgee,  the  species  is  next  to  M.  cervinum  the  most  abundant, 
and  is  called  the  White  Mallet,  or  Sucker.  Professor  Cope  foand  it 
qnite  abundant  in  the  Catawba  and  the  Yadkin  Rivers,  where  it  '^  is 
highly  valned  by  the  inhabitants  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  regarded 
u  the  best  of  the  Gatostomi  for  that  purpose.  It  is  less  frequently 
caught  on  the  hook  than  some  other  species,  but  in  the  autumn,  they 
come  upon  the  weirs  in  considerable  numbers.  Thq  fishermen  call  it 
the 'Shiner'." 

Spedmena  in  the  United  States  National  Museum, 


Namber. 


Locality. 


14999 
18536 
IHaJ? 
18538 
18970 
909C6 


Kinston,  N.  C 

KinstOD,  N.  C 

Kinston,  N.  C 

Kinston,  N.  C 

Kinston,  N.  C 

Kinston,  N.C 

Ocmalgee  River,  Qa. 


Collector. 


J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
D.  8.  Jordan. 
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Genus  MINYTREMA  Jcyrdan. 

Afiitytrema  Jordan,  MaD.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  31S,  1878. 

Caio8tomu8f  FtyoJtOBtomiUf  Moxostoma,  and  Erimyzon  Bp..  Authors. 

Type,  CatoatomuB  tnelanops  Rafioesqne. 

Etymology, /xtyvf^  reduced;  Tpjjfiaf  aperture,  in  allusion  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
lateral  line. 

Species  with  the  form,  sqaamation,  and  general  appearance  of  Myxo* 
stornaj  but  with  the  air-bladder  in  two  parts,  as  in  Erimyzon,  and  the 
lateral  line  imperfect — in  the  very  yonng  entirely  obsolete,  in  half-grown 
specimens  showing  as  a  succession  of  deepened  furrows,  in  the  adult 
with  perfect  tubes,  but  interrupted,  these  tubes  being  wanting  on  some 
of  the  scales,  especially  posteriorly. 

Head  moderate,  rather  broad  above ;  mouth  moderate,  inferior,  hor- 
izontal, the  upper  lip  well  developed,  freely  protractile,  the  lower  rather 
small,  infolded,  A-shaped  in  outline,  plicate,  with  12  to  20  pliesB  on  each 
side ;  lower  jaw  without  cartilaginous  sheath ;  eye  moderate,  rather 
high  up,  placed  about  midway  of  the  head.  Suborbital  bones  consid- 
erably developed,  not  very  much  narrower  tban  the  fleshy  portion  of 
the  cheek  below  tbem,  the  posterior  suborbital  concavo-convex,  about 
twice  as  long  as  deep,  sometimes  divided,  the  anterior  somewhat  deeper 
than  long,  often  divided  into  two,  sometimes  united  with  the  preorbital, 
which  is  well  developed  and  much  longer  tban  broad.  The  number  and 
form  of  these  bones,  except  as  to  their  depth,  are  not  constant  in  the 
same  species,  and  do  not  afford  si>eciflc  characters.  Oi)ercular  bones  well 
developed,  not  much  rugose.  Fontanelle  evident,  rather  large.  Gill- 
rakers  rather  long,  in  length  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  Isth- 
mus moderate.    Pharyngeal  bones  essentially  as  in  Myxostoma. 

Body  rather  elongate,  subterete,  becoming  dee])  and  rather  compressed 
with  age.  Scales  rather  large,  nearly  equal  over  the  body,  the  radiating 
furrows  not  specially  marked.  Lateral  line  as  above  described,  inter- 
rupted in  the  adult,  but  with  perfect  tubes,  imperfect  in  partly  grown 
specimens,  entirely  obsolete  in  the  young.  Scales  in  a  longitudinal 
iSeries  44  to  47  in  number,  12  to  14  in  a  transverse  series  from  dorsal  to 
ventrals. 

Dorsal  fin  rather  short  and  high,  with  about  12  developed  rays,  be- 
ginning rather  nearer  the  snout  than  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Pectoral 
flns  moderate,  not  reaching  ventrals,  the  latter  not  to  vent.  Yentrals 
rather  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  dorsal,  their  rays  normally  9, 
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raiely  8  or  10.  Aual  fin  high  and  short,  often  more  or  less  emarginate 
in  males.    Caadal  fin  moderately  forked,  the  lobes  about  equal. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

Males  in  spring  with  the  head  covered  with  many  small  tubercles. 

Bnt  one  species  of  this  genus  seems  to  be  known.  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  waters  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

This  genus  has  been  recently  separated  from  Urimyzon^  on  account  of 
thepe(*.uliarities  of  the  lateral  line.  The  form  of  the  body,  the  form  of 
tbe  month,  and  the  character  of  the  squamatiou  differ  considerably  in  the 
two  genera. 

Oenerio  Characterizaliona, 

MnvYTRBMA  Jordan,  1878. — "  Yonog  specimeus  of  this  species  (rivelanops)  have  no 
tnce  of  a  lateral  line,  as  in  Erimyzon,  Older  ones  (6  to  8  incbet^  show  a  deepening  of 
tbe  farrows  along  the  median  series  of  scales.  Adults  of  12  to  18  inches  show  a  series 
of  eompletely  developed  tubes,  which,  however,  are  wanting  on  some  of  the  scales,  espe- 
cially behind.  As  Erimyzon  never  shows  any  traces  of  the  tubes  of  the  lateral  line,  these 
peculiarities  may  be  held  to  indicate  generic  distinction,  and  the  name  Minytretna  is 
hew  proposed  for  E.  m«?aifop«."—(  Jordan,  Man.  Vert,  ed.  2d,  318, 1878.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  MiNYTKEMA. 

'Bodyoblong, little  compressed;  the  young  nearly  terete ;  the  adults  deei)er-l>odied  ; 
tbe  dorsal  region  not  elevated  :  depth  about  4  in  length,  varying  from  about  3  in 
ftdaltH  to  4i  in  the  young  :  head  not  very  large,  4^  in  length  of  body  (4^  to  4|), 
not  specially  depressed:  mucous  pores  rather  stiong:  eye  small, 5  to  Gin  bead: 
month  quite  inferior,  horizontal,  rather  small :  scales  large,  firm,  regularly  and 
smoothly  imbricated,  in  46  (44-47)  longitudinal  series  and  13  (12  to  14)  transverse 
aeries,  the  scales  not  crowded  forwards :  tin-rays  usually,  dorsal  12,*  anal  7,  ven- 
trals9. 

Coloration  dusky  above,  with  usually  a  black  blotch  behind  tbe  dorsal  fin  :  each 
scale  along  the  sides  with  a  small,  more  or  less  distinct  blackish  spot  at  irs  base, 
these  spots  forming  interrupted  longitudinal  lines  along  the  rows  of  scales. 
These  lines  are  usually  very  distinct,  <  specially  in  the  adult,  but  young  specimens 
often  show  them  faintly :  sides  and  belly  silvery,  with  a  coppery  lustre :  sexual 
peculiarities  moderately  marked;  very  old  males  with  tbe  head  covered  with  small 
tabercles  in  spring :  no  great  changes  with  age,  either  in  form  or  coloration :  size 
large;  maximum  length  about  18 inches mklanops, 20. 

*Aa  in  all  cases  in  tbe  present  paper,  tbe  number  of  developed  rays  is  hero  nudorstood, 
tlMone,  two,  or  three  rudimentary  rays  not  being  counted,  and  the  last  or  double  ray 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  being  counted  as  one. 
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20.  MINYTEEMA  MELANOPS  (Bafinesque)  Jordan. 

Striped  Sucker.    Sand  Sucker. 

lS20—Cato8tomu8  tnelanops  Rajinesqcr,  Ich.  Oh.  57. 

CalosUmus  melanopaia  Eirtland,  Zool.  Ohio,  168, 183S. 

Cato8lomu$  meilanopB  Eirtland,  Boston  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  271, 1845. 

Catostomus  melanop$  Stoker,  Synopsis,  424, 1846. 

FtychoetoTMis  melanops  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  So.  Arts,  2d  series,  xiz,  204, 18C5. 

Ptycihaatomus  melanops  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc.  Phila.  478, 1870. 

Erimyzon  melanops  Jordan,  Ball.  Baffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876. 

Erimyzon  melanops  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  294, 1876. 

Erimyzon  melanops  Nelson,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  48, 1876. 

Erimyzon  melanops  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 

Erimyzon  melange  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  347, 1877. 

Minyirema  melanops  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  318, 1878. 
V^i—CaiostomuM  fasdaius  (Le  Sulur  MSS.)  Cuvier  &,  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des 
Poissons,  xvii,  449. 

CkLtostomus  fasdaiuB  Storer,  Synopsis,  426, 1H46. 

Catostomus  fasdaius  GCntheb,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  19, 1868. 
1856— Jfoxostoma  vioioricB  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  171. 

Moxostoma  vicioricB  GinART>,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bonnd.  Sarv.  Ichth.  35,  pi.  zx,  f.  1-3, 1859. 
1856 — Ptychosiomus  haydeni  GiRARD,  Proc.  Ac  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  172. 

Ptychostomus  haydeni  Girard,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  220,  pi.  xlix,  f.  1-4, 1658. 

Tereluliis  haydeni  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 
1877 — Teretulus  succtta  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Elippart's  Rept.  Fish  Commr.  Ohio,  53. 
(Supposed  to  be  C.  suceita  LacdpMe,  as  it  was  perhaps  in  part  the  C.  suoeti 
of  Cuv.  &  Val.  and  of  Bosc.) 

Erimyzon  suoetta  Jordan,  BulL  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  x,  35, 1877. 

Haditat. — Great  Lake  Region  to  Soath  Carolina  and  Texas. 

This  fisb,  altboagh  a  very  abandant  one  in  tbe  Mississippi  Basin, 
seems  to  bave  been  overlooked  by  most  recent  writers.  Kafiuesque 
described  it  rather  poorly.  Dr.  Eirtland  was  able  to  recognize  tbe  fish 
from  Baiinesque's  acconut,  and  bas  given  a  very  good  description  and 
an  indifferent  figure.  Valenciennes  described  it  fairly,  and  Agassiz 
seems  to  bave  been  acquainted  witb  it,  altbougb,  deceived  by  its  exter- 
nal appearance,  be  took  it  for  a  Myxostoma  {Ptychostomus).  Girard  next 
described  and  figured  it  as  two  species,  belonging  to  two  different  genera. 
Professor  Cope,  for  some  reason,  did  not  obtain  it  in  any  of  bis  collec- 
tions, and  seems  to  bave  bad  much  difficulty  in  identifying  Kirtland'S 
account.  In  1875,  tbe  writer,  noticing  certain  resemblances  to  Erimyzon 
oblongusj  was  led  to  dissect  a  number  of  individuals,  and  found  that  the 
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air-bladder  in  all  cases  was  bicellalar,  as  in  the  genus  Erimyzon.  At 
that  time  he  had  never  seen  any  specimens  with  a  developed  lateral  line 
and  then  anquestioningly  referred  the  species  to  Erimyzon.  Later,  Mr. 
I^elsoQ  noticed  the  occasional  partial  development  of  the  lateral  line, 
and  recently,  by  the  examination  of  a  fall  series  of  specimens,  the 
writer  has  been  enabled  to  trace  the  stages  in  its  growth. 

This  fish  inhabits  all  the  Western  streams  and  lakes,  asaally  in  com- 
pany with  Erimyzon  suceita,  Ic  is  fond  of  clear  sluggish  waters,  and 
abounds  in  ponds  and  bayous.  It  is  used  for  food,  and  is  pretty  good 
for  a  ^^  Sucker^,  which  is  not  saying  much.  This  species  is  more  than 
usually  tenacious  of  life,  and  young  specimens  are  rather  interesting  as 
aquarium  fishes. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  needs  a  few  words.  It  was  originally 
described  by  Baflnesque  as  a  species  with  a  lateral  line.  This  first 
description  is  quite  indifferent,  but  the  account  of  the  coloration,  and  the 
name.  Striped  Sucker,  enabled  Dr.  Kirtland  readily  to  identify  it,  but 
the  latter  writer  found  the  *<  lateral  line  obsolete  ^,  Later,  Valenciennes 
described  it  under  Le  Sueur's  MSS.  name  of fasciatus,  and  found  a  lateral 
line.  As  Le  Sueur's  specimens  were  from  the  Wabash,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  identity  with  mclanops.  Later,  Dr.  Girard  described  and 
figured  Texan  specimens  without  the  lateral  line  under  the  name  of 
Moxostoma  victorice^  and  specimens  with  the  lateral  line  from  the  Upper 
Missouri  Begion  as  Ptychostomus  haydeni.  The  types  of  neither  of  these 
species  are  preserved,  but  no  distinctions  from  melanopa  are  noticed  in 
either  ease  by  the  describer,  and  the  range  of  melanopa  certainly  includes 
the  Missouri  river  and  the  waters  of  Texas. 

The  name  sticetta  has  been  once  or  twice  employed  by  me  for  this 
species,  erroneously,  as  I  am  now  convinced.  I  found  this  species  in 
abundance  in  South  Carolina;  and  Le  Sueur,  apparently  quoting  from 
Lac^pMe,  says : — ^^  Sides  silvery,  with  brown  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
scales.''  Nevertheless,  on  inspection  of  Lac<^pfede's  description,  and 
especially  of  the  colored  figure  which  he  gives  from  a  drawing  by  Bosc, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  Cyprinus  sucetta  LacdpMe  is  the  same  as 
Cyprinus  oblongua  of  Mitchill,  a  species  equally  abundant  in  the  same 
waters.  Bosc's  drawing,  although  not  giving  the  details  of  structure 
minutely,  represents  the  general  form  and  coloration  of  the  body  and 
fins,  and  this  figure  can  only  represent  the  Cyprinus  oblongus.  As  the 
Cyprinus  sucetta  Lac^p^de  is  based  entirely  on  information  derived  from 
Bosc,  the  name  must  be  retained  for  the  species  which  Bosc  had  fig* 
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ured.  As  for  the  expression,  ^^  brown  spots  at  the  base  of  the  scales," 
if  reaHy  originating  with  Bosc,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  it  may  have 
arisen  from  the  confusion  ofsticetta  with  melaTwpSy  which  species  inhab- 
its the  same  waters,  or  it  may  simply  refer  to  the  obscure  duskiness  of 
the  bases  of  the  scales,  common  to  both  species. 

I  have  examined  many  specimens  of  Minytrenia  melanopa  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  from  various  places  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  from  the 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Santee,  and  other  Southern  rivers,  and  can  find 
no  differences  of  any  importance.  Indeed,  the  species  seems  to  be  very 
little  variable  for  one  so  widely  distributed. 

Specimens  in  the  United  States  Xational  Museum, 


Number. 


7694 
7768 
8434 
11050 
11144 
11145 
12449 
17b00 
17808 
20275 


Locality. 


Sandasky,  Ohio 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Sandusky,  Ohio.. 

Sandusky,  Obio 

Round  Lake,  Montgomery,  Ala 
Hempstead,  Tex 

White  River,  Indiana 

Etowah  River,  Greorgia 

Saluda  River,  South  Carolina.. 


CoUector. 


J.  W.  MUner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
Kumlien&Beau. 
Kumlien  &  Earil. 
Dr.  Eenners. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 
D.  8.  Jordan. 


Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 

Moxaatoma  Aoassiz,  Am.  Joum.  So.  Arts,  1854, 200.   (Not  of  Rafinesque.) 
Erimyzon  Jordan,  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1876,  95. 

Teretidua  Cope,  Synopsis  of  Fishes  of  N.  C.  2d  ed.  Addenda,  1877.    (Not  cf  Rafinesque.) 
Cyj^intu,  Catostomus^  and  Ldbeo  sp.,  Early  Authors. 

Type,  Cjfprinue  oblongwi  Mitchill  =  Cyprinua  suoetta  Lac. 
Etymology,  ipi,  an  intensive  particle ;  fxi^u,  to  snck. 

Head  moderate,  rather  broad  above  :  mouth  moderate,  somewhat  in- 
ferior, the  upper  lip  well  developed,  freely  protractile,  the  lower  moder- 
ate, iufolded,  yy-shaped  in  outline,  plicate,  with  12-20  plicse  on  each 
Bide:  lower  jaw  without  cartilaginous  sheath,  rather  stronger  than  usual, 
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aod  obliqae  in  position  when  the  month  is  closed,  the  month  thns  similar 
to  that  of  Ichthyobus.  Eye  moderate,  rather  high  np,  placed  abont  mid- 
way of  the  head :  suborbital  bones  considerably  developed,  not  very 
mach  narrower  than  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  cheek  below  them,  the 
posterior  suborbital  concavo-convex,  abont  tmee  as  long  as  deep,  some- 
times divided,  the  anterior  somewhat  deeper  than  long,  sometimes 
divided  into  two,  sometimes  united  with  the  preorbital  bone,  which  is 
well  developed  and  mach  longer  than  broad.  Opercular  bones  moder- 
ately developed,  scarcely  or  not  rugose.  Fontanelle  evident,  rather 
large.  Oill-rakers  rather  long,  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  eye  in 
length.    Isthmus  moderately  developed,  about  the  width  of  the  eye. 

Pharyngeal  bones  weak,  the  teeth  quite  small,  slender,  and  weak, 
rapidly  diminishing  in  length  upwards,  each  tooth  narrowly  compressed, 
with  a  cusp  on  the  inuer  margin  of  the  cutting  surface,  and  some  ine- 
qualities besides. 

Body  oblong,  rather  shortened,  heavy  forwards  and  considerably  com- 
pressed. 

Scales  rather  large,  more  or  less  crowded  forwards,  sometimes  showing 
irregularities  of  arrangement,  the  longitudinal  radiating  furrows  much 
stronger  than  usual,  the  scales  rather  longer  than  deep,  but  so  imbri- 
cated in  the  adult  that  the  exposed  surfaces  appear  deeper  than  long. 

Lateral  line  entirely  wanting.  Scales  in  the  longitudinal  series  from 
bead  to  base  of  caudal  35  to  45  in  number ;  scales  in  transverse  row  from 
base  of  ventral  to  dorsal  12  to  18. 

Dorsal  fln  rather  short  and  high,  with  from  10  to  14  developed  rays, 
tbe  number  usually  11  or  12. 

Beginning  of  dorsal  fin  rather  nearer  snout  than  base  of  caudal.  Pec- 
toral fins  moderate,  not  reaching  ventrals ;  tbe  latter  not  to  vent. 

Yentrals  under  a  point  rather  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  dorsal ; 
their  rays  normally  9,  but  occasionally  8  or  10. 

Anal  fin  high  and  short,  more  or  less  emarginate  or  bilobed  in  adult 
males;  caudal  fin  moderately  forked  or  merely  lunate,  its  two  lobes 
abont  equal. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

This  genus  has  a  very  wide  range,  one  of  its  two  known  species 
probably  occarriug  in  all  the  streams  of  the  United  States  east  of  tbe 
Bocky  Moootains. 

The  existence  of  this  genus  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  DeKay, 
vhO|  however,  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Afri- 
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can  genas  Ldbeo  of  Gavier  and  Valenciennes.  Its  essential  character — 
the  absence  of  the  lateral  line — was  first  noticed  by  Professor  Agassiz, 
who  identified  its  typical  species  with  Catostomus  {Moxostoma)  anisums 
Kafinesqne,  and  therefore  erroneously  called  the  genns  Moxoatoma, 
The  application  of  the  name  Moxostoma  to  the  Eed  Horse  group  was 
pointed  out  by  the  present  writer  in  1876 ;  the  name  Erimyzan  being 
then  suggested  for  the  group  now  under  consideration. 

The  use  of  the  name  Teretulus  for  this  genus  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Cope,  its  species  being  among  those  enumerated  by 
Bafinesque  as  composing  his  ''  omnuim  gatherum  "  to  which  the  name 
Teretulus  was  applied.  If  we  subtract  from  the  original  group  Teretulus^ 
the  dififerent  component  genera  in  order  of  time  of  proposal,  the  last 
one  left  would  be  Erimyzon^  or  rather  Minytrema.  But  the  name  Tere- 
tulus  has  already  been  restricted  by  Professor  Cope  to  the  Bed  Horse 
group,  the  principal  component  of  Bafinesque's  Teretulus.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  should  remain  there,  although  the  earlier  name  Myxostoma  renders 
it  but  a  synonym.  We  cannot  afford  to  reconsider  our  use  of  these  old 
collective  generic  names  whenever  a  new  genus  is  proposed.  The  <'  rule 
of  exclusion'',  if  stiffly  adhered  to,  would  require  the  substitution  of 
Acomus  for  PantosteuSj  inasmuch  as  a  species  of  the  latter  genus  was 
referred  by  Girard  to  the  former.  This  question  is  further  discussed 
under  Myxostoma. 

Generic  Characterigation$. 

Labeo  DeKay,  1842. — "  Dorsal  long.  No  spiDos  nor  barbels.  Lips  fleshy,  and  fre- 
quently crenated.'^ — (DeKay,  New  York  Fauna^  Fishee,  192.) 

MoxosTOMA  Agassiz,  1855. — '*  The  species  of  this  genns  contrast  greatly  with  those 
of  all  other  genera  of  the  family  of  Cyprinoids,  by  the  total  absence  of  external  open- 
ings in  the  lateral  line,  visible  upon  the  scales.  There  is  indeed  no  row  of  perforated 
scales  upon  the  sides  of  the  body,  to  mark  the  main  course  of  the  system  of  tubes  per- 
vading the  skin  in  most  fishes,  and  the  pores  traverbing  the  skin  which  covers  the 
skull  and  cheeks,  as  well  as  the  lower  jaw,  are  so  minute  as  to  escape  the  unarmed  eye. 
In  this  respect  the  genus  Moxostoma  differs  greatly  from  all  other  abdominal  fishes  in 
which  the  lateral  line  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  series  of  tubes  traversing  a  prominent 
row  of.  scales  along  the  sides,  and  extending  through  the  mastoids  to  the  forehead, 
and  along  the  preopercle  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  total  absence  of  a 
lateral  line  is  compensated  by  the  presence  of  a  few  deeper  radiating  furrows  in  the 
posterior  field  of  all  the  scales. 

*'  The  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  scales  exceeds  greatly  the  transverse,  but  the 
scales  are  imbrioated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  portion  visible  externally  appears 
higher  than  long.  The  centre  of  radiation  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  scales ;  there 
are  no  radiating  furrows  upon  the  lateral  fields,  those  of  the  posterior  field  are  fewer 
and  deeper  than  those  of  the  interior  field ;  the  conoentrio  ornamental  ridges  of  the 
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posterior  field  are  also  much  broader  and  farther  apart  than  those  of  the  lateral  and 
anterior  fielda.  The  scales  are  smaller  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  than 
upon  the  sides.  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  genns  consists  in  the  great 
diiference  there  is  among  the  adnlts  in  the  form  of  their  fins  in  the  several  sexes.    The 

young  also  differ  strikingly  from  the  adnlts  both  in  form  and  coloration 

The  body  of  Moxostoma  is  elongated  and  somewhat  compressed,  though  stouter 
than  that  of  Ptychoetcmua  and  CatosUnnua  proper.  The  greatest  depth  is  oyer  the 
Tentrals. 

"  The  head  is  small ;  the  small  month  opens  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards ; 
when  open  the  lower  Jaw  is  quite  prominent.  The  lips  are  small  and  transversely 
ridged ;  the  lower  one  is  slightly  bilobed.  The  dorsal  is  over  the  ventrals ;  its  length 
considerably  exceeds  its  height  in  the  males ;  in  the  females  its  dimensions  are  more 
nearly  equal.  The  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  more  pointed  and  longer  in  the  males 
than  in  the  females.  The  lower  margin  of  the  anal  fin  is  bilobed  in  the  males,  while 
in  the  females  it  is  simply  emarginated  ;  in  both  sexes,  the  anal  when  bent  backwards 
reaches  the  caudal. 

^  The  pharyngeal  bones  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  those  of  the  genus  Ichthyohua 
than  to  any  other  of  the  tribe  of  Catostomi ;  the  symphysis  however  is  shorter,  and 
the  teeth  are  neither  so  minute  nor  so  numerous;  they  increase  also  more  rapidly  in 
size  from  above  downwards,  and  are  more  strongly  curved  inwards,  the  innermost 
edge  rising  into  an  acute  point,  which  is  more  prominent  in  the  middle  and  upper 
teeth,  than  in  the  lower  ones." — (Aoassiz,  Am,  Jaum,  Sd.  ArUf  1855,  p.  200.) 

Moxostoma  Girard,  1856. — **  May  be  circumscribed  by  characters  more  natural  than 
the  preceding  ones.  And  the  most  striking  of  these,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  that  lateral  line  possessed  by  almost  all  fishes.  The  body  is  elongated  and 
compressed ;  the  head  small ;  the  mouth  small  also,  opening  obliquely  forwards  and 
downwards.  The  lips  being  small  and  transversally  ridged ;  the  inferior  one  being 
ilightly  bilobed.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  dorsal  is  situated  in  advance  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  ventrals.  The  dorsal  fin  is  either  higher  than  long  or  else  its  length  is 
equal  to  its  height,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  sexes,  as  well  as  the  anal, 
which  is,  however,  always  deeper  than  long.  The  shaft  of  the  pharyngeal  bones  con- 
•titutes  a  very  open  curve,  the  convex  marfifin  of  which  is  regnlar  and  entire.  The 
teeth  themselves  are  very  much  compressed,  strongly  curved  inwardly,  and  much 
larger  inferiorly  than  superiorly  .''—(Girard,  Proc.  Ac,  Nat,  Sc,  Phila,  1856,  p.  171.) 

Moxostoma  Gttnther,  1868. — "Scales  of  moderate  size;  lateral  line  none;  fins, 
mouthy  gills  and  pharyngeal  teeth,  identical  with  those  of  Catoatomus  in  all  essential 
points."— GOmtrer,  Cat,  FUkea  Brit,  Mvs.  vii,  p.  20.) 

Erimyzon  Jordan,  1676. — [Name  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  Moxostoma  Ag.,  the 
type  of  Moxottoma  Raf.  {Catoatomua  aniaurus  Raf.)  not  being  a  member  of  this  genus.] — 
(Jordan,  Bull,  Buff.  8oo,  Xat.  Hist,  p.  95.) 

Erimtzon  Jordan,  1876.—"  Dorsal  moderate ;  air-bladder  in  two  parts ;  no  lateral 
line;  Ups  usually  plicate."— (Jordan,  Man,  Vert.  ed.  1st,  p.  292,) 

ANALT8IB  OF  SPECIES  OF  ERIMYZOX. 

*Body  oblongy  eompiessed,  becoming  gibbous  with  age,  the  ante-dorsal  region  more 
or  IsM  elevated  in  the  adults ;  the  depth  24  in  length,  ranging  from  2i  in  adults 
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to  4  Id  yoang :  head  stoat,  short,  about  4^  in  length  (4  to  4i),  the  interorbital 
space  wide  and  depressed,  the  lower  parts  narrower,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped  downwards :  eye  not  large,  4f  in  head  (4^  to  5i) :  mouth  protractile  down- 
wards and  forwards,  the  mandible  oblique:  scales  usually  closely  imbricated  and 
more  or  less  crowded  for  wards,  but  often  showing  various  irregularities  in  arrange- 
ment, about  43  (39-45)  in  a  longitudinal  series  and  15  (14  to  16)  in  a  transverse  se- 
ries between  the  ventrals  and  the  dorsal.  Fin-rays  somewhat  variable,  the  dorsal 
with  11  (10  to  13)  developed  rays,  the  anal  with  7,  and  the  ventrals  with  9 
(rarely  8). 

Coloration  varying  with  age ;  never  distinct  series  of  black  spots  along  the  rows 
of  scales;  young  with  a  broad  black  lateral  band  bordered  above  by  paler;  in 
some  specimens  from  clear  water,  this  band  is  of  a  jet-black  color  and  very  dis- 
tinct; in  others,  it  is  duller;  later  this  band  becomes  broken  into  a  series  of 
blotches,  which  often  assume  the  form  of  broad  transverse  bars ;  in  adult  8i>cci- 
mens,  these  bars  disappear,  and  the  color  is  nearly  uniform  brown,  dusky  above, 
paler  below,  everywhere  with  a  coppery  or  brassy,  never  silvery,  lustre ;  the  fins 
are  dusky  or  smoky  brown, rarely  reddish-tinged:  sexual  differences  strong;  the 
males  in  spring  with  usually  three  large  tubercles  on  each  side  of  the  snout,  and 
with  the  anal  fin  more  or  less  swollen  and  emarginate :  adult  specimens  with  the 
back  gibbous  and  the  body  strongly  compressed,  in  appearance  quite  unlike  the 

young.    Maximum  length  about  10  inches sitcetta,  21. 

**  Body  oblong,  the  back  more  elevated,  the  body  deeper  and  more  compressed  than  in 
the  preceding,  the  greatest  depth  in  advance  of  the  dorsal  fin  being  contained 
about  2f  times  in  the  length  ;  nape  less  gibbous  than  in  mcetta;  head  quite  small 
and  short,  the  large  eye  being  almost  exactly  midway  in  its  length,  its  length  4| 
in  that  of  the  body;  eye  4^  in  head;  interorbital  space  rather  narrow,  strongly  trans- 
versely convex,  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  head :  mouth  small,  protractile  for- 
wards, the  lower  jaw  oblique ;  lips  as  in  the  preceding. 

Scales  large,  much  larger  and  much  more  uniform  in  their  imbrication  than  in  E. 
Bucetta;  36  in  a  longitudinal  series,  and  about  13  in  a  transverse  series  from  the  ven- 
trals to  the  dorsal.  Dorsal  fin  high,  of  12  developed  rays ;  anal  moderate,  with  7 ; 
ventrals  large,  with  10.  Color  dark  olivaceous  above,  each  scale  along  the  sides 
reflecting  pale  from  the  strongly  ridged  middle  part;  these  giving  in  certain 
lights  the  appearance  of  pale  stripes  along  the  rows  of  scales :  fins  dusky,  espe- 
cially at  their  tips ooodei,22. 

21.  EEIMYZON  SCTCETTA  (LacipMe)  Jordan. 

Chub  Sucker.    Creek  rtsh.    Mullet. 

1803— Cypnnu«  suoetta  LACi^piiDE,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  v,  606, 610. 
CaU>8Umu8  suoetta  Le  Sueur,  Joum.  Ac  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  109, 1817. 
Caiosiomus  aucetta  DeKay,  Now  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  203, 1842. 
Catostomus  euceti  Cuvier  &,  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii,  466, 1844. 
Catoetomus  suceH  Storer,  Synopsis,  419, 1846. 

Maxoatama  suoetta  Agassiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  202, 1855. 
Maxostama  suoetta  Putnam,  Bui).  Mas.  Comp.  ZooL  10, 1863. 
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Erimpzon  8uceiia  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  295, 1876. 

Erimyzon  suceita  Jordan  &  Copkland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 

Erimyzon  8ucetta,  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  319, 1878. 
IBlA^Cyprinua  oblongus  MiTcniLL,  Lit.  &  Phil.  Trans.  New  York,  1,  459. 

CatoBtomus  oblongus  Le  Suecr,  Joura.  Ao.  Nat.  So.  108, 1817. 

Catoatomus  ohlongne  Thompson,  Hist.  Vt.  134,  lt?42.    (Synonymy,  bnt  cot  dcscrii)- 
tion,  which  applies  to  M,  macrolcpidotum.) 

Labeo  oblongus  DeRay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  193,  1842. 

Catostomus  oblongus  CuviER  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii,  441, 
1844. 

Catostomus  oblongus  Storer,  Synopsis,  423,  1846. 

Moxosloma  oblongum  Agabsiz,  Am.  Jouru.  So.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  203, 1855. 

Mozostoma  oblongum  Putnam,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  10, 1863. 

Moxosloma  oblongum  Giu.,  Canadian  Nat.  p.  19,  Aug.  1865. 

Moxosloma  oblongum  GCntiier,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  21, 1868. 

Moxosioma  oblongum  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Pbila.  468, 1870. 

Moxosloma  oblongum  Jordan,  Fishes  of  lud.  221,  1875.    (Name  only.) 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan,  Bull.  BntFalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95,  187G.    (Name  only ; 
generic  diagnosis  of  Erimyzon.) 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  294,  1876. 

Moxosloma  oblongum  Uhler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  140,  1876. 

Erimyzon  olloftgus  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  48,  lti76. 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

Teretulus  oblongus  Jordan  &  Gijjiert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

I\nretulus  oblongus  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Elippart's  First  Heport,  Ohio  Fish  Com- 
mission, 85,  pi.  zii,  f.  20,  1877. 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  346, 1877. 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  365, 1877. 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  36, 1877. 
1B17— Cato«/omif«  gibbosus  Le  Sueur,  Jonrr.  Ao.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  i,  92. 

Catostomus  gibbosus  Storer,  Rept.  Ichthy.  Mass.  183, 1838. 

Labeo  gibbosus  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  194,  1842. 

Catostomus  gibbosus  Storer,  Synopsis,  420, 1846. 

Catostomus  gibbosus  Kirtland,  Hamilton  Smith's  Annals  of  Science. 

Catostomus  gibbosus  Storer,  Hist.  Fishes  Mass.  291,  pi.  xxii,  f.  4. 1<S67. 
1B17— CofMtoiRtM  tuberculatus  Le  Sueur,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  i,  93. 

Catostomus  tuberculatus  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  199,  1842. 

Catostomus  tuberculatus  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  dcs  Poissons,  xvii, 
444, 1844. 

Catostomus  tuberculatus  Tno!?EAU,  Week  on  Concord  and  Merrimack,  38,  186?. 
^yj— Catostomus  rittatus  Le  Sueur,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  104. 

Catostomus  vittatus  DeICat,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  203, 1842. 

Catostomus  vittatus  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii,  459, 
1844. 

Catostomus  vUtatus  Storer,  Synopsis,  422,  1846. 
^^iSO— Catostomus  fateiolaris  Rafinksque,  Ich.  Oh.  j5d. 

BqU.  S.  M.  No.  12—10 
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1842 — Lahto  elegans  DeEat,  New  York  Faana,  part  iv,  Fishes,  192. 

Catostomua  elegans  Storer,  Synopsis,  425, 184G. 

1842~/^&eo  csopus  DeKat,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  195. 

CatosUmus  esopus  Storer,  Synopsis,  425, 1846. 

» 
1842 — Laheo  elongatus  DeEay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  394. 

1855 — MoxoHoma  anieurw  Agassiz,  Am.  Joam.  So.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  202.    (Not  of 

Rafineeque.) 

1855— ^oxostoma  tenue  Agassiz,  Am.  Joam.  So.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  203. 

Moxoetoma  tenue  Putnam,  Ball.  Mns.  Comp.  Zool.  10, 1863. 

MoxoBioma  ienue  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  21, 1868. 

Erimyzon  tenuis  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 
1856 — Moxoetama  daviformie  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  171. 

Maxoetoma  olaviformie  Girard,  U.  S.  Pao.  R.  R.  £xpl.  x,219,  pi.  xlviii,  f.  5-9, 1858. 

Erimyzon  claviformia  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 
lK}6^Moxo8toma  kennerlyi  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  171. 

MoxoBtoma  kennerlyi  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bonnd.  Sarv.  Ichth.  34^  pi.  xx,  f.  7-9, 1859. 
1856 — Moxoatoma  oampbelli  Girard,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  172. 

Moxostoma  oampbelli  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Sury.  Ichth.  35,  pi.  xx,  f.  4-6, 1859. 

Erimyzon  campbelli  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 

Habitat.— All  waters  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

This  protean  species  is,  next  to  Catostomus  teresj  the  most  abandant 
and  the  most  widely  diffused  of  oar  species  of  Suckers.  It  occurs  iu 
«very  stream  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  thrives  iu  all  sorts  of  waters, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  smallest  ponds  and  brooks.  Its  variations 
in  color  and  form  are  remarkable ;  but  after  the  elimination  of  those 
which  are  known  to  be  due  to  differences  of  sex,  age,  and  surroundings, 
I  find  nothing  left  on  which  a  difference  of  species  or  even  a  varietal 
difference  may  be  based.  I  therefore  unite  all  the  nominal  species  of 
this  genus,  with  a  single  exception,  under  the  oldest  specific  name  ap* 
plied  to  any  of  them,  sucetta  of  Lac6p5de. 

The  name  sucetta  has  been  passed  from  author  to  author  for  a  long  time, 
all  the  descriptions  being  based  on  the  notes  of  Bosc  and  the  account 
given  by  Lac^pMe,  no  one  seeming  to  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  the 
original  species  was.  The  reasons  for  identifying  suoetta  with  oblongus 
have  been  already  given. 

The  name  sucetta  was  spelled  suceii  by  Valenciennes.  I  see  no  reason 
for  this  change.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the  French  sucet^ 
a  sucker;  and  sucetta  is  an  agreeable  latinization  of  the  barbarous  word. 
The  identity  of  the  nominal  species  oblongusj  gibbomSy  tuberculatusj  vitUi' 
tttSy  eaopusy  elongatus^  and  elegans  was  conclusively  shown  by  Professor 
Agassiz.  HhQ^  fasciolaria  of  Baflnesque,  as  I  have  shown,  is  probably 
this  species,  which  Bafinesque  could  hardly  have  overlooked. 
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Professor  Agassiz's  anisurnsj  considered  by  him  as  the  Western  rep- 
resentative of  otlonguB^  must  belong  here.    Professor  Agassiz's  tenuis 
fh>m  Mobile  is  not  described  ;  but  as  sucetta  occurs  abundantly  in  Ala- 
bama, it  is  safe  to  presume  their  identity.    The  type  of  Moxostoma  da- 
vifarmis  Girard  is  now  lost.    Both  figure  and  description  point  to  the 
young  of  sucetta.    The  figure  represents  the  scales  rather  smaller  than 
nsnaly  but  it  may  not  be  correct.    The  types  of  Moxostoma  Jcennerlyi 
Girard  and  of  Moxostoma  campbelli  Girard,  from  Texas,  have  also  disap- 
peared ;  but  they  too  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  young  of  the 
present  species,  and  as  sucetta  certainly  occurs  in  Texas,  these  nominal 
species  must  fall  into  the  synonymy. 

The  Chub  Sucker  is  one  of  the  smallest  species,  rarely  reaching  a 
length  of  more  than  a  foot.  It  is  tenacious  of  life,  and  bites  readily  at 
a  small  hook,  but  is  not  much  valued  for  food.  The  young  are  father 
bandsome,  the  black  lateral  band  being  sometimes  very  distinct.  In 
the  aqaarinm,  they  act  as  scavengers.  The  adult  fishes,  especially  the 
males,  are  very  dusky  in  color,  and  the  males  in  spring  are  provided 
with  three  large  tubercles  arranged  in  a  triangle  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
The  fins  of  the  adults  are  usually  black,  sometimes  tinged  with  red. 
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Nomber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 
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Sagar  Loaf  Creek, 
Nova  Scotia  ...... 

Arkansas 

U.  B.  Mollhausen. 

6660 

7638 

7646 

Boston,  Mass 

7771 
7776 

Riverhead,  L.  I 

S.  F.  Baird. 

8:290 

8.  F.  Baird. 

837G 

North  Carolina ................... ............. 

McNair. 

8459 

Potomac  Rivor. 

8497 

8700 

Holliston.  Mass..... 

8742 

Detroit  River..... 

8.  F.  Baird. 

8933 

Brimfield 

S975 

• 

9007 

Delaware  County  . 

9042 

9IIR2 

• 

9100 

• 

9102 

Jackson.  Dl « 

R.  Eenuicott. 
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Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum — Continaed, 


Number. 

91G6 
9275 
9446 
9551 
9660 
10631 
10814 
11033 
11034 
11035 
11199 
11200 
12441 
14977 
16990 
16991 
16992 
16993 
16994 
17816 
17821 
17838 
19158 
20061 
20064 
20105 
20157 
20231 
20254 
202G9 
20360 


Locality. 


Abbeville,  8.  C. 


Aux  Plaines  River,  Illinois 

Lake  Ocouomowoc,  WiscoDsin 


Potomac  River. , 
Sandasky,  Obio. 
...^..do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Potomac  River , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Clear  Creek,  Texas 

do.... 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Aux  Plaines  River,  Illinois 

Cedar  Swamp,  New  Jersey 

Schuylkill,  River 

Fox  River,  Wisconsin 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Riverbead,  L.  I 

Piermont,  N.  Y 

Sing  Sing,N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Cumberland  River 

White  River,  Indiana 

Etowah  River,  Georgia , 

Saluda  River,  South  Carolina.... 


Collector. 


R.  Eennicott. 
S.  F.  Baird. 

J.  W.  Milner. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
J.  W.  Milner. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kumlicn  &.  Earll. 

Do. 
Thomas. 
R.  Kennicott. 
S.  F.  Baird. 
J.  H.  Richard. 
S.  F.  Baird. 
Eamlien  &  Maxson 
S.  F.  Baird. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  C.  Abbott. 
A.  Wincbell. 

D.  S.  Jordan. 
Do. 

Do. 


22.  ERIMYZOI^  GOODEI,  sp.  nov. 

Goodc's  Sucker. 

This  species  differs  from  E.  sucetta  in  form,  in  the  smaller  size  of  tl 
head,  in  its  greater  convexity  above,  and  in  the  larger  size  and  great 
nniformitj  of  the  scales,  which  are  not  at  all  crowded  qv  redaced  fc 
wards. 
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The  type  is  a  fine  specimen,  lOJ  inches  long,  collected  by  Professor  G. 
Brown  Goode  in  the  Saint  John's  River,  Florida.  It  is  numbered  19071 
on  the  Mnseam  Begister.  I  have  named  the  species  for  my  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Groode,  one  of  the  best  of  American  ichthyologists,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  species. 

Specimens  in  United  States  Xational  Museum. 


Namber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

19071 

Saint  John's  River,  Fla , 

G  J3rown  Goode. 

♦ 

Genus  CHASMISTES  Jordan. 

Chasmistes  Jordan,  Bull.  Hay  den  Geol.  Sarv.  Terr.  417,  1878. 
Tjpe,  Ca!ostomu8  fecundus  Cope  &  Yarrow. 
Etymology,  x<^P^i  ^^  yawn  or  gape. 

Fishes  related  to  CatostomuSj  having  the  teeth,  scales,  and  air- 
bladder  as  in  that  genas,  bat  distinguished  by  the  size  and  position 
of  the  month,  the* great  development  of  the  mandible,  and  by  the  small, 
smooth  lips. 

Head  disproportionally  large,  forming  more  than  one-fonrth  of  the 
length,  broad  and  flattish  above;  sides  of  head  vertical,  slightly  directed 
inwards,  the  breadth  through  the  cheeks  less  than  the  breadth  above  the 
eyes;  eyes  small,  high  up,  rather  posterior:  mouth  exceedingly  large, 
terminal,  the  lower  jaw  in  the  closed  mouth  being  very  oblique,  placed 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees ;  the  lower  jaw  very  long  and  strong, 
its  length  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  head,  nearly  half  the 
length  of  the  head  in  the  adult,  its  tip  when  the  mouth  is  closed  about 
on  a  level  with  the  eye ;  upper  jaw  very  protractile ;  upper  lip  very 
tbiu  (for  a  Sucker),  and  nesirly  smooth  ;  snout  elevated  above  the  rest 
of  the  bead,  notably  so  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  lower  lip  moderate, 
consisting  of  a  broad  flap  on  each  side  of  the  mandible,  in  front  reduced 
to  a  narrow  rim,  the  surface  of  the  lip  nearly  smooth,  without  evident 
I>apilke:  nostrils  large;  suborbital  bones  narrow,  but  rather  broader 
tiian  in  Caiostatnus  ;  preorbital  unusually  large :  mucous  channels  mod- 
erately developed ;  fotitanelle  very  large ;  isthmus  rather  narrow : 
pharyngeal  bones  and  teeth  essentially  as  in  Catostomus. 

Body  rather  slender,  tapering  pretty  regularly  from  the  shoulders  to 
tbe  tail,  bat  little  compressed :  caudal  peduncle  rather  stout. 
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Fins  moderate,  the  dorsal  rays  about  12,  the  anal  7:  pectorals 
rather  long,  Dot  quite  reaching  ventrals :  ventrals  reaching  vent :  anal 
tin  high,  reaching  caudal :  caudal  fin  rather  long,  its  lobes  equal. 

Scales  moderate,  large  on  the  caudal  peduncle,  much  smaller  and 
crowded  anteriorly,  60  to  G5  in  the  lateral  line,  about  18  in  a  transverse 
series  from  dorsal  to  ventrals. 

Sexual  peculiarities  unknown. 

Coloration  usual. 

Air-bladder  in  two  parts. 

Size  raodfrate  or  rather  large. 

The  single  species  now  included  in  this  genus  is  known  only  from 
Utah  Lake.  Its  describers  referred  it  to  the  genus  Catostomus^  but 
made  no  mention  of  its  singular  mouth  and  lips.  The  original  type  of 
the  species  is  in  very  bad  condition,  the  mouth  being  shrunken  and  dis- 
torted, and  the  bones  of  the  head  protruding  through  the  skin,  so  that 
the  peculiarities  of  the  species  are  hardly  recognizable.* 

Gerurio  Characterizations, 

Cbasmistes  Jordan,  1878. — ''Thii  genus  is  distingnished  from  Catoatonitu  by  the 
Tery  large,  terminal  month,  the  lower  jaw  being  very  strong,  obliqne,  its  length  about 
one-third  that  of  the  head.  The  lips  are  little  developed,  and  are  very  nearly  smooth. 
The  type  of  the  genns  is  C,  fecundm  Cope  &  Yarrow.*'— (Jordan,  BuM.  U,  S.  Geol,  Surr, 
Terr,  vol.  iv,  No.  2,  p.  417, 1878.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  CHASMISTES. 

*  Depth  about  5  in  length ;  head  3| ;  interorbital  space  broad,  2^  in  head ;  eye  6  to  7 
in  head;  width  of  the  open  month  3^  in  head.  Dorsal  13.  Anal  7.  Scales 
9-G3-8.  Color  dusky  above,  pale  below ;  the  scales  of  the  back  and  sides  pro- 
fnsely  covered  with  dark  punctnlations fecundus,  23. 

23.  CHASMISTES  FECUNDUS  (Cope  &  Yarroio)  Jordan. 

Sucker  of  Utah  Lake, 

1876--Catoatomu8  fecundus  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Wheelci's  Expl.  W.  lOOth  Mer.  v,  Zool. 
678,  1)1.  xxxii,  f.  1, 1  a, 
Catoetomus  fecundus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1B76. 
Chasmistes  fecundus  Joi:dan,  Bull.  Haydeu's  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.  vol.  iv.  No.  2, 417, 

1878. 

Habitat. — Utah  Lake,  Utah,  where  it  is  excessively  abundant.  Not  yet  noticed 
elsewhere. 

This  siDgular  species  has  been  overlooked  until  quite  lately.  Dr. 
Yarrow  states  that  it  'Ms  abundant  in  Utah  Lake,  and  is  called  Sucker 

*'  In  fact,  this  specimen  in  its  present  condition  looks  to  me  more  like  Catostomusocci' 
dentalis,  but  the  figure  published  by  Cope  &  Yarrow  represents  C,  feomulus.  Both 
species  occur  in  Utah  Lake. 
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by  the  iuhabitants.  Tbey  run  up  the  rivers  to  epawn  in  June ;  feed  on 
the  bottom  and  eat  the  spawn  of  better  fish  ;  spawning  beds  on  gravel ; 
bite  at  hook  sometimes ;  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  considered 
a  nuisance  by  the  lishermen,  but  tbey  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  winter 
at  an  average  price  of  2^  cents  per  pound.'' 

SpedmenB  in  United  States  yatianal  Museum. 


Number. 


12894 
20337 
20932 


Locality. 


Utab  Lake,  Utab 
UtabLakOy.UUb 
UUb  Lake,  Utab 


Collector. 


Yarrow  &  HeDsbaw. 

Dr.  II.  C.  Yarrow.  (Many  specimeDs  ) 

Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow.     (Typo  Chasmistes.) 


—        Utab  Lake,  Utab Dr.  H.  C.Yarrow.  (Typesof  the  species.) 


Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 

CaUfstowius  Lk  Suruu,  Joam.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  i,  1^17, 89.    (Equivalent  to  family  C<i- 

iostamidct.) 
Hgpemtelium  Eafinesque,  Joarn.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  i,  1818, 421.    (As  8ub|;euu8  of  Exo- 

glossum.) 
Dteactjflus  Hafinesque,  Icbtbyologia  Obicosis,  1820,  GO.    (As  subgenus  of  Catosiomvs^ 

indading  tbe  10-rayed  species.) 
Hjflomyson  Agassiz,  Am.  Joam.  Sc.  Ai't^,  1855, 205. 
Mmamus  Girabd,  Proc  Ac  Nat.  Sc.  Pbilal  185G,  173. 
Acomus  GiRARD,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  1856, 173. 
Calttstomus  Gill,  Canadian  Naturalist,  1865,  August. 
Dseadactifltu  Jokdan,  Man.  Vert.  2d  ed.  1878, 319.    (As  subgenus.) 

Type,  Cyprinus  catovtomus  FoTster,  =  Catostomus  hudsonius  Le  SuQUT,=i  Catostomus  Ion- 
girostrum  Le  Sueur. 
Etymology,  Karo,  low  ;  aroiia^  moutb. 

Etymology  of  Synonyms. 

HypenteUum:  probably  tTd,  below;  irhfrc,  five;  h)^oc,  lobe,  as  tbe  name  is  said  to 
n^r  to  tbe  5-lobed  lower  lip,Buppoiied  to  distinguisb  it  from  tbe  3-lobed  subgenus 
iltmllingma;  possibl^^  bowever,  from  VTvbj  below;  evre>ii;c, perfect. 

Decaetylus:  deKuc,  ten;  duKrvT^oc,  toe,  t.  c,  10  ventral  rays,  bence  properly  Dcca- 
iadylus. 

Hylomyson :  iXe^  mud  ;  fivl^du^  to  suck. 

AwmuM  aad  Minomus  are  probably  meaningless  words,  witbont  etymology. 

Head  more  or  less  elongate,  its  length  ranging  from  3J  to  5  times  in 
tbatof  the  body,  its  form  varying  considerably  in  tbe  different  subgen- 
tta.    Eye  asaally  rather  small,  high  up  and  median  or  more  or  less  pos- 
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terior  in  position :  suborbital  bones  n<arrovv^,  longer  than  broad,  mach  as 
in  Myxostoma:  fontanelle  always  present,  usually  widely  open,  in  two 
species  reduced  to  a  narrow  slit,  but  never  wholly  obliterated. 

Mouth  rather  large,  always  inferior,  and  sometimes  notably  so ;  the 
upper  lip  thick,  protractile,  papillose ;  the  lower  lip  greatly  developed, 
with  a  broad  free  margin,  deeply  incised  behind,  so  that  it  forms  two 
lobes,  which  are  often  more  or  less  separated :  mandible  horizontal, 
Hhort,  not  one-third  the  length  of  the  head  and  not  reaching  to  opposite 
the  eye:  lower  jaw  usually  without  distinct  cartilaginous  sheath  :  oper- 
cular apparatus  moderately  developed,  not  rugose :  pharyngeal  bones 
moderately  strong,  the  teeth  shortish,  vertically  compressed,  rapidly 
diminishing  in  size  upwards,  the  upper  surface  of  the  teeth  nearly  even, 
or  somewhat  cuspidate. 

Body  oblong  or  elongate,  more  or  less  fusiform,  snbterete,  more  or 
less  compressed. 

Scales  comparatively  small,  typically  much  smaller  and  crowded  an- 
teriorly, the  number  in  the  lateral  line  ranging  from  about  50  to  115, 
the  number  in  a  transverse  series  between  dorsal  and  ventrals  from 
15  to  40:  lateral  line  well  developed,  straightish,  somewhat  decarved 
anteriorly. 

Fins  variously  developed :  dorsal  with  its  first  ray  nearly  midway  of 
the  body,  with  from  9  to  14  developed  rays ;  anal  fin  short  and  high, 
with  probably  always  7  developed  rays ;  ventrals  inserted  under  the 
middle  or  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal,  typically  with  10  rays,  in  one  sub- 
genus usually  9,  the  number  often  subject  to  variation  of  one ;  caudal 
fin  usually  deeply  forked,  the  lobes  nearly  equal. 

Sexual  peculiarities  not  much  marked,  the  fins  higher  in  the  male 
and  the  anal  somewhat  swollen  and  tuberculate  in  the  spring :  breed- 
ing males  in  some  species  with  a  rosy  or  orange  lateral  blind. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers.  Vertebrae  in  C.  teres  and  0.  ntgri- 
cans  45  to  47. 

'*  The  sl'eleton  in  Catosfromxis  has  been  well  described  by  Valenciennes 
(XVII.  p.  433).  It  is  distinguished  by  the  comparative  want  of  solidity, 
certain  bones  consisting  merely  of  a  network  of  osseous  matter.  There 
is  a  large  and  broad  fontanelle  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  separ- 
ating the  parietal  bones,  and  leading  directly  into  the  cerebral  cavity. 
The  occipital  process  is,  below  the  anterior  vertebne,  enlarged  into  a 
bladder-like  swelling,  which  is  not  solid,  but  consists  of  a  delicate  net- 
work only.    The  prefrontal  is  advanced  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit 
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The  jaw-bones  are  very  feeble,  the  Intermaxillary  being  rcdaeed  to  a 
thin  lamella,  which  does  not  descend  to  the  middle  of  the  maxillary. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  mandible  is  horizontal,  thin  and  slightly  dilated. 
The  aiwphyses  of  the  four  anterior  vertebrae  are  very  strong  and  long." — 
(GUNTHER,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  13.) 

This  genus  as  at  present  restricted  comprises  three  well-marked 
groups,  which  may  be  accepted  as  subgenera,  under  the  names  Catosto- 
muSj  Decctdactylusj  and  Hypentelium.  One  of  these  groups,  Hypenteliumj 
has  been  usually  considered  as  a  distinct  genus,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  form  of  the  head  and  m  the  squamation.  These  differ- 
ences are,  however,  individually  of  subordinate  value,  and  should 
probably  be  held  to  designate  a  subgeneric  section,  rather  than  a 
distinct  genus. 

The  group  JDecadactylus  as  here  given  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Minomus 
and  Catostomus  of  Girard,  while  our  Catostomus  is  Girard's  Acomus. 
The  type  of  Catostomus^  as  restricted  by  Agassiz,  prior  to  Girard  being 
Cyprinus  catostomus  Forster,  oi:e  of  the  small-scaled  group,  the  name 
belongs  properly  to  that  group,  and  Acomus  is  a  simple  synonym. 
Decactylus  Bafinesqne  was  not  originally  defined  in  any  very  tangible 
wa3%  inasmuch  as  its  author  included  in  it  species  of  Myxostoma  and 
Cycleptus.  As,  however,  it  was  intended  for  lOrayed  species,  and  as  one 
among  those  originally  placed  in  it  was  C.  teres  (as  C,  bostoniensis)^  the 
the  name  Decactylus  (Decadactylus)  may  be  used  instead  of  Minomus  as 
a  designation  for  the  subgenus  to  which  C.  teres  belongs. 

The  genus  Catostomus  is,  next  to  Myxostoma^  the  most  rich  in  species. 
It  is  much  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  genera  of  Suckers,  some  of 
its  members  abounding  in  every  river  of  Xorth  America,  and  one  of  them 
being  found  in  Asia. 

Generic  Charcucterizathna, 

**  Catostomus  LeSaear,  1817. 
**Daok  with  a  single  fiu. 

**Gill-memhrane  three-rayed. 

**llead  and  opercula  smooth. 

VoiM  toothless  and  retractile. 

''i/btt<A  beneath  the  snout ;  lips  plaited,  lobed,  or  camncalated,  soitable  for  sucking. 

*'  Tjiroat  with  pectinated  teeth. 

"The  species  which  are  here  described  are  all  possessed  of  the  following  general 
chiractcrs: — 

"Body. — The  body  in  general  is  elongated  and  varied  in  its  form. 

"Sooiet. — Tho  scales  in  almost  all  the  species  are  marked  with  radiated  lines,  and 
&&briated  on  their  edges ;  their  form  more  or  less  rhomboidal  or  roundish. 
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"CHll-coverB, — ^The  gill-covfers  aro  large,  and  composed  of  three  pieces ;  the  anterior 
piece  small  in  some,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  C.  macrolepidotust  and  in  others  large,  as  iu 
the  C,  communis  f  opening  or  expansion  wide. 

**NoBtril8, — ^The  nostrilsTare  double  on  each  side,  and  separated  by  a  membrane ;  tie 
largest  aiierture  near  the  eyes. 

**£ife8, — The  eyes  in  general  are  pretty  large,  a  little  oblong,  withont  nictitating 
membrane :  pupil  bliMsk  and  roundish :  irides  yellowish,  sometimes  brown,  as  iu  the 
C.  gibhoans, 

**Teeth, — ^No  teeth  in  the  jaws,  but  those  of  the  throat,  on  each  side,  are  composed  of  a 
range  of  bones,  generally  blunt  and  thick  at  their  summits,  placed  in  a  pectinated 
form,  on  an  osseous,  arcuated  base,  of  which  they  are  a  component  part,  and  bume- 
times  terminate  in  a  hooked  point,  as  in  the  V,  maculogus;  these  teeth  are  enveloped  in 
a  thick  mass  of  whitish  substauce,  which  covers  the  throat,  and  supplies  the  place  of 
a  tongue. 

*^Mouth, — ^The  mouth  is  generally  lunated ;  to  the  palate  is  attached  a  membrane. 

**  Viscera, — The  intestinal  canal  is  very  much  developed,  and  it  has  its  origin  near  the 
throat ;  the  stomachf  which  is  simple,  and  without  plaits  and  curvatures,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  canal,  and  appears  to  be  confounded  with  it.  The  intestines  make  a 
number  of  circumvolutions;  in  a  specimen  of  the  C.  macroUpidotus  of  16  inches 
in  length,  they  were  3  feet  5  inches  in  length.  The  liver  is  deliquescent,  and  soon 
passes  into  oil  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  air-bladder  is  subcylindrical,  and 
divided,  in  most  species,  into  two  parts ;  in  the  C.  macrolepidotuSf  it  is  separated  into  four 
parts.  I  have  remarked  in  the  intestines  of  these  0shes  river-shells  of  the  genera 
LymncBOf  BulimuSj  etc.,  which  dwell  on  aquatic  plants  and  on  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rivers ;  these  shells  the  Catostomi  are  enabled  to  take  with  their  lips,  which  are 
protruded  forwards  by  means  of  their  jaws. 

''  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  in  all  the  species  which  I  have  examined  there  is  a 
line  which  runs  from  the  nape,  beneath  the  eyes,  and  another  along  the  head,  above 
the  eyes,  of  small  orifices,  for  the  passage  of  mucus,  which  lines  are  well  defined 
after  the  fish  is  dead  and  desiccated,  but  not  so  conspicuous  when  recent ;  these  lines 
Forster  improperly  terms  sutures.  I  will  add  that  some  species,  in  a  dried  state,  have 
also  a  tuberculated  appearance  on  the  head,  which  tubercles  are  not  discernible  when 
the  animals  are  living."-— (Le  Sueur,  Joum,  Ac,  Sat,  Sc.  i,  p.  80.) 

Hypentelium  Rafinesque,  1818.— ''This  species  lEroglossum  macropterum'}  distin- 
guished by  so  many  secondary  characters  may  be  the  typo  of  a  subgenus,  which  may 
be  called  Ilypentelium,  in  reference  to  the  five  lobes  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  species 
with  a  three-lobed  jaw  may  form  then  another  section  under  the  former  name  of 
^oxiZiin^MO.''— (Rafinesque,  Journ,  Acad,  Nat,  So,  p.  420,  1818.) 

Catostomus  Rafinesque,  1820. — "  Body  oblong  cylindrical,  scaly.  Vent  posterior  or 
nearer  to  the  tail.  Head  and  opercules  scaleless  and  smooth.  Mouth  beneath  the 
snout,  with  fleshy,  thick  or  lobed  sucking  lips.  Jaws  toothless  and  retractible. 
Throat  with  pectinated  teeth.  Nostrils  double.  Gill-cover  double  or  triple.  Three 
branchial  rays  to  the  gill  membrane.  A  single  dorsal  fin  commonly  opposite  to  the 
abdominal  fins,  which  have  from  eight  to  ten  rays.'* — (Rafinesque,  Ich,  Oh.  p.  53.) 

Decactylus  Rafinesque,  1820.—*'  Body  nearly  cylindrical,  abdominal  fins  with  ten 
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ityB ;  tail  equally  forked.  Besides  the  two  following  species  ( C.  duque$nU;  C.  elongatua) 
the  C.  ho8tonien9i$  aod  C.  hudaoniua  must  be  enumerated  here.'' — (Rafinesque,  Ick,  Oh, 
p.  60.) 

Hypentrlium  Bafinesqae,  1820. — **  Body  pyramidal  slightly  compressed,  with  i^ery 
minute  scales.  Vent  posterior.  Head  scaleless,  nearly  square,  mouth  terminal  pru- 
traded  beneath  toothless,  Jaw  shorter  with  five  lobes,  the  middle  one  larger,  lips  very 
Bdiall.  Abdominal  fins  anterior  removed  from  the  vent,  dorsal  fin  anterior,  opposed  to 
them. 

"  This  genus  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Cyprinidia,  and  is  next  to  my  genus  ExogJaa- 
Mm,  with  which  I  had  unittd  it ;  but  this  last  differs  from  it  by  an  oblong  body,  flat 
head,  lower  lip  trilobe  not  protruded,  abdominal  fins  and  dorsal  fin  medial,  &c.  The 
name  expresses  the  character  of  the  lower  lip." — (Rafinesque,  Ich,  Oh,  p.  6ti.) 

Catostomcs  DeKay,  1842. — "  Both  lips  thick,  fleshy,  and  crouated  or  plaited ;  the 
lower  lip  pendant.  Dorsal  placed  above  the  ventrals  and  usually  short.'' — (DeKay, 
yew  York  Fauna,  Fiahea,  p.  196.) 

Catostomus  Heckel,  1843.— ''Os  inferuni;  labia  camea,  lata,  rugosa,  suctui  apta; 
ciirhi  null! ;  prssoperculum  ante  occiput.  Pinna  dorsalis  brevis,  rarius  elougata ;  analis 
brevior,  ntraque  radio  osseo  nuUo.    Dentes  pbaryngei  pectiniformes. 


D  : 


A  :  2 


8-13  —  29 


o-    7 

(Characters  of  Tribus  IV,  including  CatoatomuSy  Rhytidoatomuay  and  9  Exogloaaum,) 

"Dentes  pectiniformes  40  — 40.  Os  inferum;  labia  carnea;  lata, rugosa  ad  soctum 
apta :  cirrhi  nulli.  Pinna  dorsalis  et  analis  brevis,  ilia  ante  pinnas  ventrales  incipiens ; 
radios  osseus  nullus.  —  Tructus  intestinalis  2^—3  long,  corp."  —  (Heckel,  Fiache 
Sjfrimaf  p.  33.) 

Catostomos  Valenciennes,  1844. — ''lis  different  <3es  ables  ILeuciacua'jj  avec  losquels 
lis  ne  Bont  pas  sans  affinity,  par  la  position  de  leur  boucbe  et  par  la  forme  des  l^vres 
qui  la  bordent.    Ces  organes  sont  assoz  distincts  do  ceux  des  Chondrostomes. 

"L'absence  des  barbillons  les  dioigne  aussi  des  Lab^ons  lLaheo'\f  avec  lesquels  ils  out 
d'ailleurs  moins  de  rapports  que  M.  Cuvier  ne  le  supposait  quand  il  a  r<Sdig6  le  R^gne 
Animal.    Enfin  ils  different  do  tons  ces  genres  par  leurs  dents  pharyngieunes. 

''Par  la  forme  g6n^rale  de  leur  corps,  ils  ressemblent  h  nos  barbeaux  IBarbua'],  dont 
ils  ont  presqne  tons  la  t^te  alongde,  lisse  et  uue,  et  le  museau  un  peu  pro^uiinent, 
mais  ils  n'ont  pas  leurs  barbillous,  et  la  dorsale  manque  de  rayons  dpineux  et  deuYel^s. 
La  bonche  est  situde  sous  le  museau ;  elle  est  sans  dents,  et  les  l^vres,  <SIargies,  lob6es, 
earoncul^es,  mais  sans  jirolonguemeuts  fili  formes,  servent  h  constituer  uue  sorte  de 
▼entouse  au  moyen  de  laquelle  ces  poissons  peuveut  adherer  ou  sucer.  Les  pharyngiens 
sont  grands  ot  arqu^s,  presque  en  demi-cercle ;  tout  le  bord  interne  est  garni  de  dents 
comprim^es,  ii  conronne  stri^,  un  x>eu  plus  large  que  la  base;  toutes  ces  dents  dd- 
croissent  regulibrement  depuis  les  inferi^ures  jusqu'aux  supdrieures,  le  nombre  en  varie 
•elon  les  esp^ces ;  elles  ferment  un  peigne  sur  le  corps  I'os.  Les  opercules  sont  grands ; 
les  narines  oot  chacune,  comme  h  I'ordinaire,  deux  ouvertures  rapproch<5es ;  les  yeux 
assez  larges,  sont  elliptiques,  et  ont  I'iris  ordinairement  jaune ;  les  ^cailles  sent  en 
g^Q^ral  petites  sur  la  nuque  et  pr^s  de  la  t£te,  et  elles  vont  eusuite  en  augmontant  ^ 
m^Bore  qo'on  s'en  approche  de  la  queue ;  elles  sont  plus  on  moins  rhomboldales  et 
•trite  on  (nngfieti. 
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**Le8  visc^res  rappellont  ceux  des  cyprinoides  eu  g^n^ral,  mais  I'intestiD,  ^  canee  de 
see  nombreaz  replis,  a  occore  plas  d*^tendae.  .  .  .  Le  foie  se  r^soat  bient6t  en 
hailo;  la  vcssio  adr'onne  est  commuD^ment  divis^  en  deax  ot  commaniqae  avec  le 
haut  de  ToBsophage  comme  dans  nos  cyprins.'' — (Valenciennes,  Hi$t.  N€U.  des  Poiawnt, 
xvii,  pp.  423-424.) 

Hylomyzox  Af^as^iz,  1855. — **Tbe  name  of  this  p^nas  is  a  mere  translation  of  the 
vernacalar  name  of  its  type,  the  Mnd-Sucker  of  the  West,  framed  in  imitation  of 
Petromyzon,  but  expressing  its  habits  of  living  in  the  mud.  The  body  is  stout  and 
heavy  in  front,  and  tapers  off  rapidly  from  the  shoulders  towards  the  tail ;  behind  the 
dorsal  it  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  form. 

'*  The  short  quadrangular  head  is  broad  and  flat  above,  its  sides  are  Tertical.  The 
eyes  are  of  moderate  size  and  elliptical  in  form ;  the  snperorbital  ridges  are  elevated 
above  the  general  level  of  the  head.  The  mouth  is  inferior,  and  encircled  by  broad 
fleshy  lips  which  are  covered  with  small  grains  or  papillse.  The  lower  lip  is  bilobed. 
The  dorsal  is  over  the  ventrals,  and  nearer  the  head  than  the  tail ;  its  height  and 
length  are  nearly  equal.  The  pectorals  and  venrrals  are  broad  and  rounded,  the  anal 
tin  is  slender  and  roaches  the  caudal.  The  scales  are  largest  on  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  body.  They  are  slightly  longer  than  high,  the  ornamental  concentric  ridges  of 
the  posterior  field  are  broader  and  farther  apart  than  those  of  the  lateral  and  anterior 
flelds;  those  of  the  anterior  and  i>osterior  fields  rather  remote,  about  equal  in  number. 
Tubes  of  the  Literal  line  arising  from  the  centre  of  radiation. 

'*Tbe  teeth  are  compressed,  so  that  their  sharp  edge  projects  inwards;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  slightly  arched  inwards  and  inserted  obliquely  upon  the  pharyngeal 
1)ones.  They  increase  gradually  in  size  and  thickness  from  above  downwards.  The 
masticating  ridge  of  the  teeth  is  transverse,  compre8se<l  in  the  middle  and  sharp ;  its 
npper  and  lower  edges  are  rounded  and  more  projecting,  the  inner  point,  however,  more 
projecting  than  the  outer  one.*' — (Agassiz,  Am,  Joui*n,  Soi.  Arts,  1855,  p.  205.) 

Catostomus  Agassiz,  1855. — "I  have  retained  the  name  of  Catostomns  for  the  type 
to  which  it  was  originally  applied  by  Forster.  The  body  is  elongated,  fusiform  and 
slightly  compressed.  The  snout  is  short  and  blunt,  and  projects  but  little  beyond  the 
mouth,  which  is  inferior.  The  lower  jaw  is  short  and  broad.  The  lips  are  fleshy  and 
strongly  bilobed  below;  their  surface  is  conspicuously  granulated  or  papillated.  The 
head  is  considerably  longer  than  high.  The  dorsal  is  large  and  mostly  in  advance  of 
the  ventrals ;  its  length  is  greater  than  its  height.  The  anal  fin  is  long  and  slender, 
and  reaches  the  caudal.  The  sexual  ditferences,  so  conspicuous  in  the  genus  Moxostoma 
and  Piychostomus,  are  hardly  to  be  noticed  in  this  genus.  The  other  fins  are  of  moder- 
ate size,  and  more  or  less  pointed. 

'*  The  scales  are  much  smaller  on  the  anterior  than  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
body ;  nearly  quadrangular,  with  rounded  angles,  but  somewhat  longer  than  high ; 
the  ornamental  concentric  ridges  of  the  posterior  field  broader  than  those  of  the  lateral 
and  anterior  fields;  the  radiating  furrows  more  numerous  than  in  Hylomyzon  and 
Ptychostomus,  and  encroaches  npon  the  lateral  fieldi),  where,  in  some  species,  they  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  fields.  Tubes  of  the  lateral  line 
wider  than  in  Hylomyzon  and  Ptychostomus,  extending  from  the  centre  of  radiation 
to  the  posterior  margin. 

"The  pharyngeals  are  stout  and  compact,  the  outer  margin  not  so  spreading  as 
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in  Ptjcho6toiDQ8 ;  the  teeth  are  blanter  and  larger  comparatively  than  iu  any 
other  genus  of  the  tribe,  increasing  more  rapidly  in  size  from  above  downwards,  so 
that  those  of  the  middle  of  the  arch  are  already  of  the  same  cast  as  those  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  oomb ;  their  crowu  is  blnnt  and  the  inner  edge  rises  into  a  blunt  cusp/' — 
(Agassjz,  Am,  Joum.  8c.  ArUy  1655,  p. '207.) 

MiNOMUS  Girard,  1853.—-''  We  propose  to  include  under  the  head  of  MinomuSf  such 
species  as  are  characterized  by  an  elongated  and  fusiform  body,  a  head  longer  than 
deep;  a  dorsal  fin  either  higher  than  long,  or  with  both  dimensions  equal.  The  Lps 
being  tnbercnlated,  moderately  bilobed.  The  pharyngeals  not  eximnded  laterally',  but 
considerably  bent  inwardly.  The  teeth  compressed,  decidedly  bicuspid,  but  the  inner 
projection  more  developed  than  the  outer.  The  scales  being  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
bat  slightly  smaller  anteriorly  than  posteriorly.''  (Includes  C.  inngnis,  CpUheiua,  and 
C.  darltu.)— (Girard,  Proc.  Ac  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  165(),  p.  173.) 

AcoMUS  Girard,  1856. — '*And  then  giving  the  name  of  Acomua  to  those  species  in 
which  the  head  is  very  elongated,  the  dorsal  higher  than  long,  and  the  scales  much 
smaUer  upon  the  anterior  region  of  the  body  than  upon  the  posterior.  The  lips  being 
papillated  and  very  deeply  cleft.  The  pharyngeals  are  gently  arched  and  not  expanded; 
the  teeth  compressed  and  bituberculated/ the  inner  projection  conspicuous;  the  outer 
one  obsolete,  though  existing."  (Includes  C.farsierianuSf  C.  aurora^  C.  latipinnU,  C.  guz- 
vumienaUy  C.  generosutf  C.  gnseu8f  and  C.  lactariua.) — (Girard,  Proc.  Ac,  Is^at.  Sc  Phila, 
1636,  p.  174.) 

Catostomus  Girard,  1856. — ''The  genus  Caiostomua^  Le  Sueur,  would  then  bo  re- 
stricted to  such  species  in  which  the  head  is  moderately  elongated,  the  dorsal  fin  gen- 
erally longer  than  high,  and  the  size  of  the  scales  less  disproportionate  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  than  in  Acomus,  The  lips  are  papillated  and  deeply  cleft.  The  pharyngeals 
provided  with  a  little  expansion  inferiorly.  The  teeth  are  compressed,  with  the  inner 
projection  of  the  crown  alone  developed."  (Includes  C.  hudwrniuSf  C.  cemmunuff  C.  ocd- 
dentalis,  C,  labiatuSf  C.  macrocheilus,  C,  aucklii,  and  C.  bcmardini.) — (Girard,  Proc,  Ac. 
KaL  Sc  Phila.  1856,  p.  174.) 

Catastomcs  Gill,  1865. — "Snout  long.  Lateral  Une  present,  nearly  straight.  Lips 
papillated." — (Gill,  Canadian  Xaturaliai,  Aug.  1865,  p.  19,  reprint.) 

Catostomus  Giinther,  1868. — "  Scales  of  small,  moderate  or  large  size.  Lateral  line 
present,  running  along  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Dorsal  fin  of  moderate  extent,  with  not 
more  than  about  seventeen  rays,  opposite  to  the  ventrals,  without  spine.  Anal  fin  very 
tbort,  but  deep.  Fins  of  the  males  generally  more  produced  than  those  of  the  females, 
and  frequently  with  horny  tubercles.  Mouth  inferior,  with  the  lips  more  or  less  thick- 
ened and  papillose,  the  lower  frequently  bilobed.  Barbels  none.  Gill-rakers  well 
developed,  soft,  the  upper  lanceolate,  the  lower  quite  membranaceous,  low  folds  cross- 
ing the  bone.  Psendobranchiie.  Pharyngeal  bones  sickle-shaped,  armed  with  a  comb- 
like series  of  numerous  compressed  teeth,  the  teeth  becoming  larger  and  broader 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  series."— (GCkther,  Cat,  Fishea  Brit,  Mua.  vii,  p.  12.) 

Catostomus  Jordan,  1876.— "Air  bladder  in  two  parts ;  lateral  line  well  developed; 
lips  papillose ;  scales  much  smaller  anteriorly  than  posteriorly ;  interorbital  space 
ooDvex;  body  aub- terete."— (Jordan,  Man,  Vert,  1876,  p.  292.) 

Htfentblium  Jordan,  1876. — '*Air  bladder  in  two  parts ;  lateral  line  well  devel- 
oped; lips  papilloee ;  scales  about  as  large  on  front  part  of  body  as  on  tail;  body 
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tapering  rapidly  from  shonldera  to  tail ;  interorbital  space  ooDcave ;  length  of  head 
greater  than  depth  of  body."— (Jordan,  Man.  Vert  1876,  p.  292.) 

Catostomus  Cope  &  Jordan,  1877.—*'  Body  oblong  or  elongate,  ^ith  a  short,  snb- 
qnadrate  dorsal  fin  ;  air  bladder  in  two  parts ;  lateral  line  well  developed  ;  fontanelle 
distinct."— (Jordan,  Froc  Ac,  Nat,  Sc,  Phila.  1877,  p.  81.) 

Hypentelium  Jordan,  1878. — **Body  oblong  or  elongate,  with  a  short  subqnadrate 
dorsal ;  anal  rays  nniformly  7 ;  month  normal,  the  lower  lip  undivided  or  deeply  lobed  ; 
lips  tnbercnlate;  lateral  line  well  developed;  fontanelle  distinct;  no  mandibnlary 
sheath;  scales  moderate,  not  crowded  forwards,  about  eqaalover  the  body ;  body  long, 
and  little  compressed ;  head  transversely  concave  between  orbits,  long  and  flattened, 
the  physiognomy  being  therefore  pecnliar ;  ventral  rays  9.''— (Jordan,  Man,  Vert,  ed. 
2d,  1878,  pp.  309-310.) 

CATOSTOMU8  Jordan,  1878. — [As  in  the  preceding  except]  ''Scales  small,  smaller 
anteriorly  and  much  crowded;  head  transversely  convex  between  orbits;  ventral 
rays  normally  10."— (Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  1878,  pp.  309-310.) 

Decadactylus  Jordan,  1878  (as  subgenns). — "Lateral  line  with  60  to  65  scales; 
snont  comparatively  short."— (Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  319.) 

Catostomus  Jordan,  1878  (as  subgenns). — "Lateral  line  with  about  100  scales; 
snout  much  produced." — (Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  320.) 

The  three  subgenera  here  recognized  are  characterized  below.  The 
single  species  of  Hypentelium  is  foand  only  eastward  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  Catostomus  and  Decaddctylus  each  have  representatives  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Southwestern 
representatives  of  each,  as  a  rule,  have  the  upper  lip  more  developed, 
and  with  more  numerous  series  of  papillsB,  than  the  Eastern  ones.  In 
this  respect  as  in  others,  these  Western  species  approach  the  genus  Pan- 
tostettSy  a  group  exclusively  Western  in  its  distribution. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  CATOSTOMUS. 

*  Scales  moderate ;  not  crowded  initeriorly,  nearly  equal  over  the  body ;  48  to  55  in  the 

lateral  line ;  12  to  15  in  a  transverse  series  from  dorsal  to 
ventrals :  head  flattened  above,  transversely  concave  between 
the  orbits,  the  frontal  bone  thick,  broad,  and  short,  the  phy- 
siognomy being  therefore  peculiar:  ventral  rays  normally 
9:  upper  lip  very  thick,  strongly  papillose,  with  a  broad, 
free  margin,  which  has  upwards  of  8  to  10  series  of  papillsD 
upon  it.  Lower  lip  greatly  developed,  strongly  papillose, 
considerally  incised  behind,  but  less  so  than  in  Catostomus 
proper :  fontanelle  shorter  and  smaller  than  in  Decadactylus : 
pectoral  fins  unusually  large.  (Hypentelium,) 
X.  Depth  4i  to  5  in  length  ;  head  4  to  4^ ;  eye  rather  small,  4i  to  5  in  head :  color 

olivaceous;  sides  with  brassy  lustre;  belly  white;  back 
brown,  with  several  dark  cross-blotches,  irregularly  arranged, 
these  becoming  obsolete  in  old  individuals ;  lower  fins  dull 
red,  with  some  dusky  shading :  size  large ;  maximum  length 
about  two  feet niorigaks,  24. 
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y.  Donal  with  11  developed  rays :  scales  7-50-6 :  bead  rather  loDgor,  4  to  4i  in 

length:  pectoral  fins  rather  longer:  colors  relatively d all; 
no  distinct  whitish  stripes  along  the  rows  of  scales. 

nigricatiB, 
jfy.  Dorsal  with  10  developed  rays:   scales  6-4&-5:  head  rather  shorter,  4^  in 

length :  pectoral  fins  rather  shorter :  colors  brighter ;  black- 
ish above;  belly  abruptly  white ;  a  pale  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  scale,  these  forming  conspicaoos  whitish  streaks  along 

the  rows  of  scales etoioanu$» 

*  Soaks  small,  reduced,  and  crowded  anteriorly  more  or  less ;  58  to  72  in  the  lateral 

line  and  about  20  to  25*in  a  transverse  series  from  the  ven- 
trals  to  the  dorsal :  snout  moderate  or  rather  short.  (Deca- 
dactylu8.) 

t  Upper  lip  comparatively  thin,  with  but  few  (2  or  3)  rows  of  papillse. 
0.  Dorsal  fin  with  bat  10  or  11  developed  rays ;  scales  bat  little  reduced  in  size 

forwards. 
h.  Body  moderately  stout ;  depth  4}  in  length ;  head  very  small  and  short,  about 

5  in  length;  eye  moderate;  fins  all  notably  small:  scales 
small,  subequal,  9-70-9,  larger  on  the  middle  of  the  body  than 
on  the  caudal  peduncle :  body  with  scattered,  dusky,  nebu- 
lous spots  .CIARKI,  25. 

.  id.  Body  rather  elongate,  subterete,  heavy  at  the  shoulders  and  tapering  back- 
wards, the  depth  about  5  in  length ;  head  moderate,  about  4} 
in  length ;  mouth  comparatively  small ;  lips  moderate,  the 
upper  narrow,  with  about  two  rows  of  large  tubercles :  scales 
little  crowded  forwards,  58  to  63  in  the  lateral  line,  19  in  a 
cross-series :  a  series  of  dusky  spots  along  each  row  of  scales, 
as  in  Minytrema  melanop$  /  the  spots  sometimes  obscure. 

INSIGNIS,  26. 

M.  Dorsal  with  11  to  13  developed  rays :  scales  much  reduced  and  crowded  ante- 
riorly, 
c  Body  moderately  stout,  varying  with  age,  subterete,  heavy  at  the  shoul- 
ders, the  depth  4  to  4}  in  length :  head  rather  large  and  stout, 
conical,  flattish  above,  its  length  4  to  4|  in  body  (3^  to  4}  in 
young) ;  snout  moderately  prominent,  scarcely  overpassing 
the  month ;  mouth  rather  large,  the  lips  strongly  papillose, 
the  upper  moderate,  with  two  or  three  rows  of  papillie: 
scales  crowded  anteriorly,  much  larger  on  the  sides  than  be- 
low ;  scales  10-64  to  70-9 :  coloration  olivaceous ;  males  in 
spring  with  a  faint  rosy  lateral  band ;  young  brownish,  more 
or  less  mottled,  often  with  about  three  large  confluent  lateral 
blotches,  which  sometimes  form  an  obscure  lateral  band. 

TERES,  27. 

H  Upper  lip  thick  and  full,  with  several  (5  to  8)  rows  of  papiUee:  scales  crowded 

forwards. 
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t  Foutanelle  well  developed :  lips  without  evident  cartilaginons  sheath. 
d.  Dorsal  fin  comparatively  loDg,  of  12  to  14  rays. 

0.  Month  quite  large,  with  very  large  lips,  the  upper  fnll  and  pendent, 
with  6  to  8  rows  of  strong  papillss :  head  large,  4^  in  length, 
rather  narrow,  quadrangular,  the  snout  projecting:  eyo 
large :  dorsal  fin  much  longer  than  high,  its  rays  about  14 : 
scales  12-72-10 :  coloration  rather  dark ;  a  dusky  lateral 
stripe MACROCHiLUS,  23. 

00.  Mouth  comparatively  small,  smaller  than  in  C.  teres;  the  upper  lip 
thick,  with  5  or  6  rows  of  papillie,  which  are  moderately 
large :  head  rounded  above,  4|  in  length,  the  profile  steeper 
than  ^n  C.  teres,  the  snout  more  pointed,  the  two  sides  of  the 
head  more  convergent  forwards :  eye  small :  dorsal  fin  longer 
than 'high,  its  rays  12  to  14 :  scales  13-72-10. 

OCCIDKNTAUS,  29. 

dd.  Dorsal  fin  short,  higher  than  long,  of  about  11  developed  rays :  head  4^ 
in  length,  rather  blantish :  mouth  moderate,  the  labial  papillie 
largely  developed,  the  upper  lip  full,  with  about  5  rows  of 
large  but  rather  sparse  papillse :  scales  12-74-10 :  color  dark 
above;  sides  clouded  with  block  and  yellow...LABiATUS,  30. 
W  Foutanelle  very  small  and  narrow :  both  Jaws  with  a  weak  cartilaginons  sheath : 

body  elongate,  fusiform,  subterete,  the  greatest  depth  4}  to  4^ 
in  length:  head  small,  conical,  4f  in  length:  mouth  quite 
large,  with  full,  thick  lips,  the  upper  very  wide  and  pendent, 
with  about  6  rows  of  very  strong  papillsB :  lower  lip  two- 
lobed,  similarly  papillose :  interorbital  space  wide,  convex : 
eye  elevated,  jiosterior,  quite  small :  fins  moderate ;  dorsal 
higher  than  long,  with  10,  rarely  11,  rays :  ventral  rays  10 : 
scales  small,  crowded  forwards,  10  or  l>-70-8:  color  dark: 

scales  with  dark  pnnctulations arjbopus,  31. 

***  Scales  very  small,  much  reduced  and  crowded  anteriorly ;  83  to  115  in  the  lateral 

line,  and  25  to  40  in  a  transverse  series  from  the  vt>ntral8  to 
the  dorsal :  body  and  head  more  or  less  elongate  :  sides  with  a 
broad  rosy  or  orange  lateral  band  in  spring  males.    {Catih 
BtomuB,) 
}  Foutanelle  well  developed:  Jaws  without  evident  cartilaginous  sheath. 

/.  Upper  lip  comparatively  thin  and  narrow,  with  but  few  (3  or  4)  rows 
of  papillsD. 
g.  Body  shorter  than  in  the  next,  but  still  elongated,  its  greatest  depth 
A\  to  5  in  length  :  head  very  large  and  long-acuminate,  tbo 
muzzle  nearly  one-half  its  length,  overhanging  the  rather 
large  month :  lips  moderate ;  the  upper  pendent,  with  about  3 
rows  of  small  papillse ;  the  lower  rather  fnll,  similarly  papil- 
lose:  eye  nearly   median,  rather  small,  8^  in  head:    scales 

small  and  crowded  forwards,  closely  imbricated,  43  to  87  in 
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the  coarse  of  the  lateral  liue  aud  about  28  in  a  cross-series 
from  dornal  to  veDtrals :  coloration  very  dark ;  fins  dusky ; 
scales  everywhere  finely  panctate.  Size  large . .  tahoexsis,  32. 
gg.  Body  elongate,  sabterete,  the  depth  4^  to  4f  in  length  :  heud  quite 
long  and  slender,  4^  to  4)  in  length,  depressed  and  flattened 
above,  broad  at  base,  bat  tapering  into  a  long  snout,  which 
considerably  overhangs  the  large  month :  lips  thick,  coarsely 
tubercnlate,  the  upper  lip  narrow,  with  2  or  3  rows  of 
tubercles:  eye  ratbor  small,  behind  the  middle  of  the  head: 
scales  very  small,  much  crowded  forwjrds,  95  to  114  in  the 
course  of  the  lateral  line,  and  about  29  (26  to  31)  in  a  cross 
row  from  dorsal  to  ventrals:  dorsal  rays  10  or  11 :  males  in 
spring  with  the  head  and  anal  fin  profusely  tubercnlate,  tUe 
tubercles  on  the  bead  small ;  the  sides  at  that  season  Avith  a 
broad   rosy   band:    size    large;  the    largest  species  in   the 

geCUS LOXGIUOSTRIS,  34. 

ff.  Upper  Up  very  broa<l,  with  several  (5  or  6)  rows  of  largo  papillae. 
i.  Body  long  and  slender,  snbterete,  compressed  behind,  the  form 
essentially  that  of  C.  longirostris,  the  dep^h  contained  5^  times 
in  the  length :  head  large,  4  in  length  of  body,  theinterorbital 
space  broad  aud  flat,  2^  in  length  of  head :  eye  small,  high  up 
and  rather  posterior :  preorbital  bone  very  long  and  bh?nder, 
its  length  about  three  times  its  depth:  mouth  large,  precisely 
as  in  C.  lat'qnnnis^  the  npi>er  lip  pendent,  very  largo,  with  5  to 
8  series  of  tubercles :  dorsal  fin  not  elongated  or  especially 
elevated,  its  rays  II,  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  much 
nearer  base  of  caudal  than  snout :  caudal  fi!)  long  and  stron«^y 
forked :  anal  fin  long  and  Jiigh,  reaching  base  of  caudal :  ven- 
trals not  reaching  vent :  caudal  peduncle  stout  and  deep,  its 
least  depth  more  than  one-third  length  of  head,  its  length 
about  two-thirds  that  of  head :  scales  quite  small,  about  as  in 
longirostriSf  the  ex^'osed  portion  not  notably  lengthened: 
chest  with  well-developed  scales;  scales  10-100-14  ;  coloration 
dusky  brown,  a  dusky  lateral  band,  pale  below,  tbe  dark  colors 
extending  low ;  snout  quite  dark :  size  large. .  hkthopinnis,  35. 

a.  Body  slender  and  elongate,  the  caudal  peduncle  especially  long  and 
very  slender,  the  depth  5^  in  (he  length:  bead  moderate,  4f 
in  length,  rather  slender,  with  prominent  snout  and  rather 
contracted;  inferior  month  ;  outline  of  the  month  triangular, 
the  apex  forwards;  the  lips  very  thick,  greatly  developed, 
lower  lip  incised  to  the  base,  its  posterior  margin  extending 
backwards  to  opposite  the  eye:  Jaws  with  a  slight  cartila- 
ginous pellicle  :  eye  small,  high  up :  preorbital  bone  broad, 
scarcely  twice  as  long  as  deep :  scales  long  and  low,  posteri- 
orly rounded,  their  horizontal  diameter  greater  than  the  ver- 

Buu*  N.  M.  Na  12—11 
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tical.  17-98  to  105-17:  Hds  excessively  developed,  xnnch 
more  elevated  in  the  males  than  in  the  females,  the  free 
border  of  the  dorsali  in  the  males  at  least,  deeply  incised :  in 
the  males,  the  height  of  each  of  the  three  vertical  fins  is 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  head:  dorsal  rays  13,  its 
beginning  rather  nearer  snont  than  base  of  dorsal :  candul  fin 
especially  strong,  the  mdimentary  rays  at  its  base  unnenally 
developt  d  :  least  depth  of  candal  peduncle  less  than  one-third 
length  of  head  :  coloration  rather  silvery,  the  males  probably 

rosy  and  tnberculate  in  spring latipinnis,  36. 

((Fontanelle  almost  obliterated,  redaced  to  a  narrow  slit:  each  jaw  with  a  well- 
developed  cartilaginous  sheath  (as  in  Pantosieus), 
j.  Body  subterete, compressed  behind,. the  depth  5  in  length:  in- 
terorbital  space  2  in  head :  head  qnite  short,  broad  and 
rounded  above,  4f  in  length :  eye  small,  far  back  and  high  np, 
6  in  head :  mouth  very  large,  inferior,  beneath  the  prcjecting 
snout :  upper  lii)  very  full,  pendent,  with  about  5  rows  of  in- 
•  bercles  upon  it :  lower  lip  very  full,  moderately  incised,  with 

about  10  rows,  a  notch  separating  the  upper  lip  from  the 
lower,  euch  jaw  with  a  slightly  curved  cartilaginous  sheath  on 
its  edge,  the  two  parallel  with  each  other  and  fitting  closely 
together:  fins  small:  dorsal  rays  II;  caudal  little  forked: 
scales  15-90-11,  very  much  reduced  forwards  and  subject  to 
many  irregularities :  colors  duhky :  size  small . .  discobolus,  36. 

24.  CATOSTOMUS  NIGRICANS  Le  Sueur. 

Hoy  Sucker.     Hog    MuUeU    Ilog    Molly,    Cratcl-a-hotiom.    Slone  Roller,    Stone  Toter, 

Stone  Lugger,.  Hammer-head.    Afud  Sucker. 

a.  Subspecies  nigricans. 

1?^17 — CatontomuB  nigricans  Le  Sueur,  Joufd.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  102. 
Catostomus  nigrans  (sic)  Kirtland,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  168, 1838. 
Caiosiomus  nigricans  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  202, 1842. 
Catostomus  nigricans  CuviER  &  yALE^XIENNES,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiss.  xvii,  453, 

1844. 
Catostomus  nigricans  Storer,  Synopsis,  421, 1846. 

Hylomyzon  nigricans  AOASSiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  2d  series,  xi\,205, 1855. 
Hylomyzon  nigricans  Putnam,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  10,  I860. 
Hylomyzon  nigricans  Cope,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  285, 1H64. 
Catostomus  nigricans  Cope,  Jonm.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  236, 1868. 
Catostomus  nigricans  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  17, 1868. 
Catostomus  nigricans  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Phila.  468, 1870. 
Hylomyzon  nigricans  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  221, 1875. 
Hypentelium  nigricans  Jordan,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876. 
Hypentelium  nigncans  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  294, 1876. 
Catostomus  nigricans  Uhler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  138, 1^6 
HynenUlium  nigricans  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1 ,  Ills.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist.  48, 187^ 
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Ejipentelium  nigrioans  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Cbeck  Libt,  156, 1876. 

CkUostomvs  nigricans  Jordan,  Ann,  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  345, 1877. 

Hypentelium  nigricans  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

HypenteHvm  nigricans  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.  ix,  34, 1877. 

EifpenieHum  nigricans  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  319, 1878. 
1617— Cato9tomii<  macnlosus  Le  Sueur,  Joarn.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc  Pbila.  103. 

CaUMtomus  maculosus  DeKat,  New  York  Faana,  part  iv.  Fishes, 203, 1842. 

Caiostomus  maculosus  Cuvier  &,  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat  des  Poiss.  xvii,  454, 
1844. 

Catontomus  maculosus  Storer,  Synopsis,  422, 1846. 

Caiostomus  maculosiis  Uiiler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  139, 1876. 
1817 — Exoglassum  macropterum  Rafinesqur,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat,  Sc.  Phila.  420. 

Bjfpentelium  macrapierum  Rafine8Que,  Ich.  Oh.  68, 1820. 

Hgpentelium  macropterum  Kirtland,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  168, 1838. 

Exoglossum  macropterum  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  xvii,  486, 1844. 

Exoglossum  macropterum  Storer,  Synopsis,  428, 1846. 
1820 — Catostomus  xanthopua  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  57. 

1820 — f  Caioatomus  t megastomus  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  59.    (Most  likely  mytliical.) 
1844 — Catoatomus  planiceps  Cuvier  &.  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  desPoissons,  xvii,  450, 
pi.  516. 

Catoatomus  planioeps  Storer,  Synopsis,  426, 1846. 

an,  Sahspecies  etowanus, 

1877 — Caioatomus  nigricans  var.  etowanus  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  345. 

Habitat. — New  York  and  Maryland  to  North  Carolina ;  west  to  the  Great  Plains. 
Var.  etowanus  in  the  Alahama  River.  Most  common  in  the  Central  Mississippi  Basin  ;  not 
known  from  the  streams  of  the  Sonth  Atlantic  States,  excepting  the  Savannah  River. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  of 
our  Suckers.  It  abounds  in  rapids  and  sboals,  especially  in  the  larger 
streams,  and  its  singular,  almost  comical  form  is  familiar  to  every 
school-boy  in  the  West.  Its  powerful  pectoral  fins  render  it  a  shifter 
fish  in  the  water  than  any  others  of  its  family.  Its  habit  is  to  rest 
motionless  on  the  bottom,  where  its  mottled  colors  render  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  the  stones  among  which  it  lies.  When  disturbed,  it 
dart^  away  very  quickly,  after  the  manner  of  the  Etheostomoids.  They 
often  go  in  flocks  of  eight  to  ten.  I  have  never  yet  found  this  species 
in  really  muddy  water,  and  when  placed  in  the  aquarium  it  is  one  of 
the  very  first  fishes  to  feel  the  influence  of  impure  water.  In  my  expe- 
rience, it  is  a  fish  as  peculiar  to  the  clear  streams  as  the  s[)ecies  of 
Etheoitama  or  Uranidea  are.  Professor  Agassiz  speaks  of  it  as  the 
Mud  Sucker,  and  has  named  it  Hylomyzonj  in  allusion  to  its  mud-loving 
habits.  It  is  fortunate  that  that  name  has  become  a  synonym,  for  it  is 
certainly  a  misnomer. 

This  Sucker  reaches  a  length  of  about  18  inches.    It  is  not  much  valued 
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as  food,  but  is  often  caught  by  boys  with  a  spear  or  snare.  In  company 
with  other  species  of  Oatostomua  and  Myxostoma^  it  ascends  all  our  West- 
ern streams  in  April  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn. 

The  Southern  form,  which  I  have  desiguated  as  var.  etowanus^  is  more 
intensely  colored  and  differs  in  some  minor  respects.  It  frequents,  in 
great  abundance,  the  clear  tributaries  of  the  Etowah,  Oostananla,  and 
Coosa  Kivers,  in  company  with  Potamocotfus  meridiondHs  {zapherus),  a 
species  to  which  the  young  of  the  Catosiomus  bears  much  resemblance 
as  seen  in  the  water. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  has  been  well  worked  out  by  Professor 
Agassiz.  The  variations  in  age  and  appearance  have  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  nominal  species,  most  of  which  have,  however,  already  been 
disposed  of.  The  oldest  specific  name,  nigricans^  has  been  the  one  most 
generally  employed.  The  generic  name  used  depends  on  whether  we 
considerlhis  species  generically  distinct  from  the  type  of  Catostomus  or 
not.  It  would  seem — if  we  may  so  speak — as  if  Nature  had  intended 
Hypentelium  for  a  distinct  genus,  but  not  being  an  expert  in  generic 
characters,  had  failed  to  provide  it  with  any  which  can  stand  our  tests. 
The  name  Hylomyzon^  being  a  simple  synonym  of  ffypentelium,  of  course 
cannot  be  used.  Rafinesque's  account  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  and  the  figure  given  by  him  is  one  of  the  worst  ever 
published,  still  his  typical  species  is  readily  identifiable,  and  his  name 
for  it  cannot  l>e  set  aside. 
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25.  CATOSTOMUS  CLARKI  Baird  &  Oirard. 

Clarlds  Sucker, 

ISb^i—Cai^Umus  clarkii  Baikd  &  Gikakd,  Proc.  Phila.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  27. 

Caio9tomu8  clarkii  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Artt*,  ^^d  teries,  xix,  208, 1855. 
Minomus  clarkii  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  178,  1856. 
IftftoniiM  clarkii  Gikard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  Ichth.  38,  pi.  xxii,  f.  5-8, 1859. 
CatasUmus  clarkii  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Habitat. — Bio  Santa  Crnz  in  Arizona. 

Notbiug  is  known  of  this  species  except  from  the  figure  given  by 
Girard  and  the  descriptions  published  by  Baird  and  Girard.  The 
original  types  of  the  species  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Museum,  and 
there  are  no  specimens  of  recent  collection  which  appear  to  belong  to 
it  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  valid  species,  related  to  C.  imignis. 
Its  lips  have  not  been  figured,  hence  I  can  only  infer  that  it  belongs  to 
the  group  with  a  narrow  upper  lip. 

26.  CATOSTOMUS  INSIGNIS  Baird  &  Oirard. 

Spotted  Sucker. 

1854 — CatosiomuB  ineignia  Bauid  &  Girard,  Proc.  Phila.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  28,  1854. 
2iinomua  insignia  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  173,  1856. 
Minamus  inaignis  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  Ichth.  37,  pi.  xxi,  f.  1-4, 1859. 
Caioaiomua  inaigne  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.   lOOth  Mer.  v,  Zool. 

676, 1876. 
Cato$tomu9  insignia  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

HABrTAT.— Tribotaries  of  the  Rio  Gila.  H^ 

The  original  types  of  this  species,  from  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  are  now 
lost  The  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Rothrock  in  Ash  Creek,  Arizona, 
and  referred  to  this  species  by  Professor  Cope,  undoubtedly  belong 
here.  The  species  is  a  well-marked  one,  both  as  to  form  and  coloration. 
The  genus  Minomusj  of  which  it  was  made  the  type,  appears,  however, 
to  have  no  tangible  existence. 

Specimena  in  United  States  Xatianal  Museum, 
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27.  CATOSTOMUS  TERES  (Mitchill)  Le  Sttmr. 

Common  Sucker,     White  Sucker,    Brook  Sucker,    Fine-scaled  Sucker, 

180^-^Le  Cjjprin  commereonien  Lac^&db,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poi»8.  v,  502, 508. 

Cato8tomu8  commersonii  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  320, 1878. 

18 CijpHnuB  catostomus  Peck,  Mem.  Am.  Acad,  ii,  pt.  2,  p.  55,  pi.  2,  f.  4.    (Not  of 

Forster.) " 
1814'  Cyprinus  teres  Mitchiij.,  Lit.  and  Phil.  Trans.  New  York,  i,  458. 

Catostomus  teres  Le  Sueuk,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  108, 1817. 

Catostomus  teres  Thompson,  Hist.  Vt.  134,  ltr42. 

Catostomus  teres  Cuvibr  &,  Valenciennes,  xii,  468, 1844. 

Catostomus  teres  Storer,  Synopsis,  423, 1846. 

Catostomus  teres  Agassiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  penes,  xix,  208, 1855. 

Catostomus  teres  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mns.  vii,  15, 1868. 

Catostomus  teres  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  468, 1870. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan,  Fishes  uf  lnd.221, 1875. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  293, 1876. 

Catostomus  teres  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist^  48, 1876. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan  «&  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.53, 1876. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  First  Report  Ohio  Fish  Com- 
mission, 84,  pi.  xii,  f.  18-19, 1877. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  ix,  37, 1877. 
1817 — Catostomus  communis  Le  Sueur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  i,  95. 

Catostomus  communis  DbKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  196, 1842. 

Catostomus  communis  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes.  Hi^t.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xyu, 
426. 1844. 

Catostomus  communis  Kirtland,  Boston  Jonrn.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  265, 1845. 

Catostomus  communis  Stouer,  Synopsis,  421, 1846. 

Catostomta  communis  Cope,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  236. 1868. 
^^tostomus  communis  Uuler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  138, 1876. 
1817 — Catostomus  bostoniensis  Le  Sueur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  106. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Storer,  Repr.  Ich.  Mass.  84, 1>^38. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii, 
432, 1844. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Storer,  Synopsis,  423, 1846. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Putnam,  Bull.  Mas.  Comp.  Zuol.  10, 1863. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Giix,  Canadian  Nat.  p.  19,  Aug.  1865. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Storer,  Hist.  Fishes  Muss.  *29(),  pi.  xxii,  f.  3, 1867. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Thoreau,  Week  on  Concord  and  Merrimack,  38, 1868. 
1820 — Catostomns  flexuosus  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  59. 

1823 — Catostomus  hudsonius  Richardson,  Franklin's  Journal,  717,  1823.    (Not  of  Le 
Sueur.) 

Cijprinus  {Catostomus)  hudsonius  Richardson,  Fauna  Bor.-Am.  Fishes,  112,  1836. 
vExcI.  syn.) 
1^36 — Cyprinus  {Catostomus)  reticuJatus  Richardson,  Fauna  Bor.-Am.  Fishes,  303. 
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1638 — Cato8tomu8  gracUis  Kirtij^nd,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  168. 
lS3!i^Cato8tomu8  nigricans  Stoker,  Bept.  Ich.  Mass.  66.    (Not  of  Le  Saear.j 

Catosiomus  nigrioana  Thompson,  Hist.  VermoDt,  135, 1842. 
1842 — Catoaiomus  pallidus  DbKay,  New  York  Faana,  part  iv,  Fishe  *,  200. 

Catostomus  pallidus  Storbr,  Synopsis,  426, 1846. 
1844 — CaiostomuB  aureolus  CuviRR  •&  Valkncibnnks,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiss.  xvii,  439. 
(Not  of  Le  Sueur.) 

CatosUtmus  aureolua  GI^nthbr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  16, 1868. 
lS50^C€Uo8tomus  foraUrianus  AGASSiz,Lako  Sux>erior,  358. 
1855 — Catostomus  foraierian^a  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  208. 

Acomus  forsterianus  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  173, 1856. 
If^X^Catostomns  sucklii  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phil^i.  175. 

Catostomus  suclelii  Girard,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  £xpl.  x,  pi.  li,  226, 1858. 

Catostomus  sucklii  Copk,  Uayden's  Geol.  Surv.  Wyomiug,  1870, 434, 1872. 

Catostomus  suckleyi  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
1860 — /  Catostomus  texanus  ABbOTT,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  473. 

t  Catostomus  texanus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
I860— Ca<<w/aiwu«  chloropteron  Abbott,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  473. 

Catostomus  cJilwopterum  Cope,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  85,  1865. 

Catostomus  chloropterus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156,  1876. 
1876— Cato8tomtf«  alticolus  Cope  &,  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  lOUth  Mer.  v.  Zool.  677. 

Catostomus  alticolus  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
lS7&-^Moxostoma  trisignatum  (Cope)  Cop£&.  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v, 
Zool.  679. 

Erimyzon  trisignatus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157,  187(). 
Habitat.— All  streaius  from  Labrador  to  Florida  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Monnt- 
aiss.    Everywhere  abuDdant.    The  most  widely  distributed  of  the  Catostomidoe, 

This  species  is  the  commoDest  of  all  the  Suckers  in  nearly  every 
stieaoi  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  In  Canada,  in  New  England,  in 
the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  Missi88ii>pi  Valley,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Georgia, 
in  Alabama,  it  is  everywhere  the  commonest  Sucker,  and  it  certainly 
occurs  in  Dakotii,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Texas,  though  how 
abundantly  I  am  unable  to  say. 

This  species  is  everywhere  the  one  to  which  the  name  of  '*  Sucker^ 
primarily  belongs,  tho  other  species,  though  often  called  '*  Sucker",  as 
asort  of  general  term,  receiving  the  special  names  of  Bed  Ilorse,  Buffalo, 
Mullet,  Chub  Sncker,  etc. 

This  species  is  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  different  waters. 
In  shaded  brooks,  it  is  dark-colored  and  rather  slender.  In  open  or 
muddy  waters,  it  becomes  pale.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  it  often  reaches  a 
considerable  size  and  a  proportional  stontness  of  body.  The  adult  is 
asaally  uniformly  colored  above.  Young  fishes  1^  to  3  inches  in  length 
are  often  variegated,  and  sometimes  show  three  or  four  lateral  dark 
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blotches,  which  are  aometimes  confluent  into  an  irregular  dusky  band. 
Such  little  fishes  usually  have  the  lateral  line  iu][)erfect.  On  such,  the 
nominal  species  Moxostoina  triaignatum  was  based. 

The  male  fishes  in  the  spring  show  a  more  or  less  distinct  pinkish  or 
rosy  lateral  band.  The  males  and  females  ascend  the  small  streams  in 
the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn.  The  coincidence 
of  their  times  of  migration  with  that  of  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  Illi- 
nois, who  used  to  come  up  from  New  Orleans  in  the  spring,  returning 
in  the  fall,  has  given  to  the  natives  of  that  State  the  slang  name  of 
"Suckers'',  as  natives  of  Michigjin  were  called  "  Wolverenes";  of  Minne- 
80t«,"  Gophers";  of  Wisconsin,  "Badgers";  of  Indiana,  "Hoosiers";  of 
Ohio,  ''Buckeyes";  and  of  Missouri,  "Pukes". 

I  have  elsewhere  adopted  the  name  ^'  commeraoni^  for  this  species, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  ^^Cyprin  commersonien^ ^ 
of  Lac(}pede,  as  has  long  since  been  noticed  by  Valenciennes. 

Dr.  Giinther  quotes,  in  the  synonymy  of  Catostomtis,  teres^  ^^Cyprinus 
commersonnii  Lac^pede";  but,  on  examination  of  Lac6p^e's  work,  I  am 
unable  to  find  that  he  uses  the  name  commersonij  or  in  fact  any  classical 
name  whatever  for  the  species,  and  as  priority  of  date  can  hardly  be 
claimed  for  a  French  name  like  ^^Cyprin  commersonien^j  1  am  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  Mitchill's  very  appropriate  name  teres  for  the  species. 
The  identity  of  C.  teres  of  Mitchill,  C.  communw  and  C  bostonien^is  of  Le 
Sueur,  C.  reticulatus  of  Bichardson,  C  gracilis  of  Kirtland,  and  C.pallidus 
of  DeKay  has  been  long  since  shown,  and  has  been  generally  admitted 
by  late  writers.  C.  nigricans  of  Storer  and  Thompson,  from  the  Con- 
necticut, ivS  evidently  the  dusky  brook  form  of  this  species,  and  not 
the  ti  ue  nigricans  of  Le  Sueur.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  species 
called  G,  aureolus  b}'  Valenciennes  and  Giinther  is  the  )>resent  one  and 
not  Myxostoma  aureolum.  Agassiz's  Gatostonius  forsierianus  is  doubtless 
the  common  lake  form  of  C\  teres^  as  indicated  by  Dr.  GUnther.    The 


*  The  foHowiDg  is  Lae^^pMe's  descriptioD  of  bw  "ic  Cyprin  Commenonieu^' : — 
"Ouze  rayoDs  hla  dorsale;  bait  k  la  Dageoire  de  runus;  dix  h  cbaquti  ventrale; 
boit  oa  Deuf  h  cbaqae  })ectoru]e  ;  ]»  oageoire  du  dos  et  ceUe  de  Tauus  qaadrilat^ree; 
Panal  6troitc ;  Paugle  de  I'extr^mit^  de  cette  derni^re  nageoiro  tr^  aiga;  la  candftle 
en  croissant;  la  ligne  lat6rale  droite;  la  machoire  supdrieore  plos  avanc^  que  celle 
d'en  blU;  les  (Scailles  arrondies  ot  tr^spetites. 

'*  Le  com  m  arson  ion,  dont  noas  publions  les  premiers  la  description,  et  que  le  savant 
Commerson  a  observ^^,  pr^sente  an  double  orifice  pour  cbaqoe  narine ;  sa  t^te  est  donate 
de  petites  ^cailles;  ses  ventrales  et  ses  pectorales  sont  arrondies  1^  ieur  extr€mit6;  la 
dorsale  s'^l^ve  vers  le  milieu  de  la  longueur  totale  de  la  poisson." 
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types  of  0.  suoklii  are  lost,  but  C.  teres  occurs  in  the  Upper  Missouri 
regioD,  and  Girard's  description  hints  at  no  specific  difference.     Catosto- 
mu9  chloropteron  Abbott  is  evidently  the  same.    Catostomus  iexanus 
Abbott,  described  from  a  dried  specimen,  is  less  clear,  but  what  there  is 
of  specific  characterization  in  the  description  points  to  C.  teres.    The 
dorsal  carinatiou  is  frequently  observed  in  stuffed  fishes  in  which  some 
flesh  is  left  in  the  back  to  shrink  in  drying,  leaving  the  back  ^^  carinated^. 
I  have  examined  several  of  the  types  of  Catostomus  alticolus  Cope. 
They  are  all  small  fishes,  not  one-lourth  groWn,  and,  as  usual  in  young 
fishes,  the  head  appears  proportionally  large.    I  see,  however,  no  rea- 
son for  considering  them  different  from  Catostomus  teres.    Moxostoma 
trisignatum  I  have  already  referred  to.    The  absence  of  the  lateral  line 
is  due  to  their  youth,  not  to  their  belonging  to  a  different  genus. 
The  three  large  lateral  spots,  "  not  seen  in  any  other  of  the  order,"  are 
found  on  young  speiimens  of  Catostomus  generally.    I  have  examined 
the  types  of  ^^Moxostoma  trisignatum  ",  and  have  found  specimens  of 
similar  size,  similarly  colored  and  without  lateral  line,  from  Michigan  and 
from  other  Western  States.    I  would  undertake  to  match  them  from  any 
Btieam  in  the  West.    The  reference  of  these  specimens  to  Moxostoma 
(Erimyzon)  was  probably  the  result  of  a  very  hasty  examination. 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum. 


Knaiber. 
1592 

m^ 

6853 
7067 
7607 
76n 
7678 
7706 
7707 
7717 
7777 
7781 
8329 
8409 
8440 
8451 
8489 
8501 
8573 


Locality. 


Collect<:r. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Maryland 

SaaimerviUe,  S.  C 
Lake  Chaioplaiu. ., 
Marietta,  Obio 


Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Racine,  Wis  . 

Tofonto.  Canada. 


S.  1\  Baird. 
Dr.  Eennerly. 

S.  F.  Baird. 
Prof,  Andrewa. 
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Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum — Continaed. 


Number. 


86t»4 

8671 

8689 

8728 

8759 

8834 

8870 

8927 

8984 

9041 

9054 

9059 

9157 

9170 

9182 

9195 

9207 

9393 

9404 

9503 

9646 

9875 

10540 

11146 

11147 

11148 

12320 

12915 

12936 

12937 

12939 

12940 

15356 

15777 

17099 

18258 

18259 

20010 

20057 

20097 

20194 

20195 


Locality. 


Huron  River,  Michigan, 


Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Alabama 


Missouri  (t) 


Pembina.  Red  River  of  the  North. 

Aux  Plaiues  River,  Illinois 

Lake  Champlain 

J^corse,  Mich 

Abbeville,  8.  C 

Mississippi  Valley , 


Black  River 

Lake  Superior 

Sandusky,  Ohio..% 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Potomac  River 

Twin  Lakes,  Colorado  (alticolus) 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass 

South  Hudley  Falls,  Mass. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass 

Bainbridge,  Pa 

Twiu  Lakes,  Colorado  (types  of  alticolus) 

Arkansas  River,  Pueblo,  CoL  (types  of  trisignatum). . 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

Yellow  Creek,  Ohio 

Brownsville,  Tex , 

Siug  Sing,  ll.  Y 


>  Northern  Boundary  Survey,  Dakota. 


Collector. 


Barry. 

S.  F.  Baird. 


Barry. 


R.  Kennicott. 
R.  Kennicott. 

G.  Clark. 


S 


S.  F.  Bainl. 
J.  W.  M  Iter. 
J.  VV.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  T.  Rothrock. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
T.  II.  Bean. 
J.  T.  R  throck. 
C.  E.  Aiken. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
S.  F.  Baird. 

S.  F.  Baird. 

Dr.  Elliott  Cooes. 
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Spedmena  in  United  States  National  if iM^vm— Continued. 


Number. 


20241 
20238 
20-^6 
20262 
20266 
20267 
2026H 
20316 
20344 
20377 
20382 
20454 


S0918 


Locality. 


Piermont,  N.  Y ., 
Madison,  Wis..., 


1 


Slog  Sing 

Root  River,  Wisconsin 


Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

Platte  Valley,  Nebraska 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Etowah  River,  Georgia 

Salnda  River,  Sonth  Carolina. 
Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming 


Collector. 


S.  F.  Baird. 
S.  F.  Baird. 


Qnebec,  Canada S.F.  Baird. 

Fox  River,  WisconsJA. S.F. Baird. 

S.  F.  Baird. 

S.  F.  Baird. 


Goode  Sl  Bean. 
House. 

L.  H.Taylor. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 


28.»  CATOSTOMUS  MACROCHILUS  Oirard. 

Large-lipped  Sue  er, 

^f^i^Caioetomue  macrocheilva  Giuahd,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  175. 

CaiMtomus  macrocheilus  Giraud,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  225, 1858. 
Catostomm  macrochilu8  GDnthkr,  Cat.  Flsbes  Brit'.  Mus.  vii,  20, 1868. 
CJatoetamua  macrochilua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Cbvck  List,  156, 1876. 

Habitat. — Columbia  River. 

Only  tbe  original  type  of  this  species  is  known.  It  is  an  adult  spe- 
cimen, well  preserved.  Althoagh  this  species  seems  closely  related  to 
C*  oeddentalia,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  distinct,  as  the  mouth  is 
notably  larger  than  in  any  occidentalia  which  I  have  seen.  The  exami* 
uation  of  a  large  series  of  si)ecimeus  may,  however,  render  it  necessary 
to  unite  them. 

Specimena  in  United  Statea  National  Muaeum, 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

240 

Astoria.  Orecon  ( tvDe  nuurochilua)  ..-.. -«.. 

Lieut.  Trowbridge. 

'For  28  (5).  Cataatomua  fecundua  Cope  &  Yarrow,  see  Addenda,  p.  219. 
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29.  OATOSTOMUS  OCCIDBNTALIS  Ayrea. 

Western  Sucker, 

ISti^Caiostomus  occidenialis  Ayres,  Proc.  Cal.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  i,  18. 

Cato8tomu9  occidenialis  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  209,  1855. 
(Described  as  aDe\¥  species.) 

Catobtomwt  occidenialis  Ghlvrd,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  174, 1856- 

Catostomiis  occidenialis  Girard,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  224,  185a 

Catostomus  occidenialis  GCntuer,  Cat  Fishes  l^t,  Mus.  vii,  17,  1868. 

Catostomus  occidenialis  Jordan  &  Copbland,  Check  List,  156,  1876.      (Name 
only.) 
1856 — t  Catostomus  bernardini  GiiiARD,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  175. 

f  Catostomus  bernardini  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Ichth.  40,  pi.  23,  f.  L-5, 1859. 

f  Catostomus  bernardini  GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  v.  7,  17,  186S. 

Habitat. — Streams  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  probably  gonerully  distribnied. 

This  species  was  described  almost  simultaneously  under  the  same 
name  by  Dr.  Ayres  and  Professor  Agassiz.  Since  then  it  ba^  been  little 
noticed  by  ichthyologists,  and  its  distribution  has  remaine<i  uncertain. 
The  few  specimens  in  the  National  Museum  indicate,  however,  a  wide 
distribution.  I  have  here  united  Catostomus  bernardini  Girard  to  C, 
occidental^.  The  single  specimen  made  the  type  of  C.  bernardini  is  lost, 
80  that  we  can  probably  never  kuow  exactly  for  what  the  author  in- 
tended the  name.  The  size  of  the  dorsal  and  the  form  of  the  mouth  as 
given  in  Girard's  figure  indicate  a  species  of  Catostomus  rather  than 
Pautosteusj  and  iis  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  C.  occidentalism  I 
let  it  fall  into  the  synonymy.  The  scales  of  C.  bernardini  as  figured 
seem,  however^  smaller  than  usual  in  G.  occidentalis. 

C.  occidentalis  is  apparently  related  to  C.  teres,  but  is  distingnished 
by  the  form  of  mouth  and  by  the  somewhat  smaller  scales.  The  species 
is  ^^  brought  to  the  market  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  said  to  be  quite 
common  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Bivers." — (Girard.) 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum, 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

15527 

Green  River.  Wvomincr ..---. 

Livingston  Stooe. 
Livingston  Stone. 

20814 

McLeod  River,  California 
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30.  CATOSTOMUS  LABI  AT  US  Ayres. 

Thick-lipped  Sucker, 

1856 — CtUoetomus  labialna  Ayres,  Proc.  Cal.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  i,  32. 

Cato9iomu9  Idbiaiua  Girakd,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phil.a.  175,  1856. 
Catostomna  labiatua  Gikard,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  224, 1858. 
Catoaiomus  labiatua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Habitat. — Streams  of  Oregon  (Klamath  Lake). 

I  have  seeu  only  the  specimen  from  which  Girard's  description  was 
taken.  Like  macrochiltis,  this  species  appears  distinct  from  occidenialiSj 
but  the  examination  of  a  laigier  series  of  specimens  is  necessary  to 
prove  it.  At  present,  it  appears  to  differ  from  macrochilus  and  occiden- 
talis  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  dorsal  fin. 


Specimena  in  United  Statea 

National  Museum, 

Namber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

239 

Klamath  Lake. OrecroD --.  ...... 

Dr.  John  S.  Newberry. 

• 

31.  CATOSTOMUS  AR^OPUS  Jordan,  sp.  nov. 

Hard-headed  Sucker, 
\97B—Catoatomu9  arceopita  Jordan,  MSS.,  Wbeeler^s  Rej  ort  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.  {ined,). 

This  species  represents  C.  discobolus  in  the  section  Decadactylvs.  Its 
^erj  narrow  fontanelle  and  sheathed  lipH  indicate  its  close  relation  to 
Pantosieus.  The  specific  name  is  from  apatd^,  small,  thin;  o-iy,  hole  or 
tpertare.     The  typical  specimens  were  from  Kern  River,  California. 

Specimena  in  United  Statea  National  Muaeum, 


Noniber. 

• 

Locality. 

Collector. 

17107 
17103 

Kern  River,  Cal.  (typo) ^. 

Carson  River.  Nevada 

H.  W.  HeDBhaw. 
H.  W.  Henshaw. 

32.  CATOSTOMUS  TAHOENSIS  Gill  &  Jordan. 

« 

Sucker  of  Lake  Tahoe, 

l9Sfi—Jcomue  generoana  Cooper,  Croniee^s  Nat.  Wealth  Cal.  495.    (Not  of  Girard.) 
\^%^Catoatomua  tahoenaia  GuA.  &  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mns.  xi,  p.  — . 

Habitat.— Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada. 

The  Sucker  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  closely  related  to  Catostomus  longirostris, 

bat  seems  to  differ  constantly  in  the  shorter  head  and  mor^  contracted 
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body.  It  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  Lake  Tahoe.  '*  They  are  caught 
in  nets  and  sometimes  with  the  hook,  but  like  all  this  family  are  rather 
poor  as  too<l''  (Cooper),  Acomus  generosus  of  Girard,  with  which  this 
species  has  been  identiSed,  is  a  very  different  species,  l>elongiiig  to  a 
different  genus. 

SpecimetM  in  United  States  Xatiotial  Museum, 


Number. 


Locality. 


Collector. 


17109 


Lake  Tahoe  (types  C  tahoensia) 
LakeTaboe 


J.  G.  Cooper. 
H.  W.  Heusbaw. 


33.  CATOSTOMUS  ROSTRATUS  {TiUsius)  Jordan. 

Siberian  Sucker. 

1813 — "  Cyprinus  rostratus  Tilesius,  M^m.  Ac.  Sc.  St.  Pdtersbonrg,  iv,  p.  454,  tab.  15, 
figs.  1-2,  181.3/' 
Cyprinus  rostratus  Pallas,  Zoogr.  Roeso-AHiat.  iii..  308. 

Cyprius  rostratus  GOnthbr,  Cat.  Fisbes  Brit.  Mas.  xii,  12, 1868.    (As  doubtful 
species  of  Catostamus.) 
18ii-'Cato8t(mus  tilesii  Cuvikr  &  Valrnciennss,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiasons,  xvii,  469, 
1844. 

Habitat. — Eastern  Siberia. 

No  writer  since  Tilesius  seems  to  have  observed  this  fish.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  unquestionably  a  species  of  Catosiomus^  allied  to  and  perhaps  even 
identical  with  (7.  longiroatris.  The  following  is  Tilesius's  description 
of  this  species,  as  quoted  by  Pallas : — 

"Descriptio  Cyprini  rostrati  Tungusis  ad  Covymam  fliiv.,  Tschuknlscban  et  JocagiDs 
Onatscba  dicti.    Tab.  XV,  Fig.  1-5.     {Der  Mffelkarpfen,  Bampkopf.) 

'*  Magnitude  in  adoltis  x>edem  saperat,  sed  trium  spithamaram  loDgitndinem  vix 
attingit.  Caput  osseom  loognm  antico  rostro  descendente  tmncatam  e  quino  simile 
qoam  ob  rem  RntbeDis. 

**  Eoub  dicitar  aliis  Prodnst,  quoaiam  os  subtns,  at  In  (mo)  Cotto  cataphracto-vel 
Agono  accipenseriDO,  sed  riotas  oris  vel  orificiom  InDatam  non  amplam  sed  augastnm 
labiis  crassis  pingnibns  margiDatum,labioin  anterlas  foruicatom,  ambita  semicirculare 
ossibus  labialibas  vel  mystaoeis  ad  frienam  oris  descendentibos  arooatis  Iat«raliter 
lectnm,  labium  posterius  minus,  rectum,  ^ab  anteriori  inclusum  amplexam  papillis 
DumcrosiHsimis  granulatum. 

''  Oouli  lateralis  a  rostro  rcmoti  opercnlo  posteriori  brancbiali  approximati  ovales, 
iridibus  anreis  snperne  angustioribus,  pnpilla  supra  centrum  posita.  yarea  ad  mar- 
ginem  orbitse  auteriorem  duplices  in  sulco  profnndo  osseo.  Operculo  hranchiaiia  Xxi- 
lamellata,  lamella  anterior  cum  ossibus  maxillas  superioris  conjuncta  ellyptica  angusta 
ad  orbiriB  marginem  anteriorem  ascendens  inferius  laraelln  seeunda  tenerrimn 
angostiori  orbitam  inferiorem  formanti  imposita,  lamina  oesea  Babjaoens,  operculom 
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mediam  formans,  sabtns  plica  itshmo  jugnli  adnata,  oarne  tegitar  snborbitali.  Lamina 
posterior  maxima  latissima  ossea  oonchse  adinstar  fornicata,  anterius  cum  obitas  mar- 
giDe  posteriori  Jonota.  Membrana  branchioaiega  triradiata  inter  opercnli  laminam 
anteriorem  subtoB  atrinqne  approximatam  coarota  et  in  isthmo  galso  conjnncta. 
Corpus  obloDgam  ereotam  microlepidotam,  sqaamis  lasvibas  sabtilissime  radiato- 
striatis  oblongis,  ad  caput  minoribas  vereas  anum  et  caudam  majoribus  imbricatam 
cnusiufCDlnDi  leviter  comprefisom,  Tentre-dorsnsqae  convexnm.  Linea  lateralisrecta 
vereas  medium  corporis  paolulam  descendens  per  seriem  squamarum  postice  incisamm 
expreasa  versos  caudam  magis  conspicna.  Color  in  dorso  atro  coeruleus  uitidus,  vereus 
latera  sobargenteus,  snbtus  albens.  Pinnas  peotoralea  qnatuordecim  radiatas,  radii 
medii  longissimi,  venirales  decemradiatse,  radia  primo  osseo  acuminato,  dorsalia  decem- 
radiata  et  daodecimradiata,  radio  primo  cum  adminicnlo  radicali,  ultimo  brevissimo 
ad  basin  usque  fisso,  omnibus  ad  apices  quadrifidis,  dorsalis  pinna  ventralibus  oppo- 
sita,  aoalis  p.  septemradiata,  radio  primo  simplici  cum  adminicnlo  radicali,  reliquis 
quadrifidis,  tertio  longissimo  peptimo  brevissimo.  Caudalut  pinna  bifurca  lacinia 
inferior  panio  major  undecimradiata,  superior  novemradiata  tota  pinna  viginti  radiis 
suffnlta  extremis  lateralibns  cum  adminiculo  radicali  connatis.  Radii  pennarum  ad 
extremitatis  quadrifidi  et  extremi  ad  radices  duplicati  vel  ex  bin  is  truncis  connati, 
qoam  ab  rem  primus  dorsalis  longitudinaliter  ad  basin  sulcatus  est,  quod  etiam  in 
primo  analis  et  caudalibus  extremis  fere  ex  tribus  compositis  cernitur.  In  dorsali  et 
anali  pinna  radii  valde  distant,  pectorales  ventrales  et  analis  pinnse  aureo-rubescentes 
et  ad  basin  prominentes,  pectorales  adeo  tuberossB,  ventralium  radices  per  mem- 
branosam  laminam  triangularem  squamatam  obteguntur.  Anus  caudse  propior.  lu- 
tema  non  exploravi.  Cbaracteribus  cffiterum  generis  cyprinacei  ore  nimirum  edentulo, 
deutibus  post  branchial ibus,  menibrnua  branchiostega  triradiata  utrinque  instructus 
est.  A  celeberrimo  Merck  plura  speciroa  ex  siccata  ex  Covymse  fluvio  allata  sunt, 
qua  nominie  THcbukutscban  deeignata  sunt.  Annotavit  siraul  idem,  'pisccm  in  Lena 
et  Indigirca  oj usque  collaterali  lapidoBo  Dogdo  fluviis  copiosum  esse  sed  propter 
nationis  velocitatcm  captu  difficilem  esse  et  non  nisi  in  coBcis  fluminuni  raniis  hamo 
espi,  grcgatim  et  velocissime  natare,  sapidissimum  csBterum,  excepto  vere,  cum,  ova 
tpargnnt  nee  aristis  impeditum  piscem  esse,  attamen  ab  accolis  Covymss  et  IndigircfiB 
(qai  caput  tantem  in  deliciis  habet,  reliqna  canibus  cedunt)  non  multum  asstimari.' '^ — 
(Pallas,  Zoographia  RostfO-Jaiatica,  pp.  30^^10.) 

34.  CATOSTOMUS  LONGIROSTRTS  Le  Sueur. 

Long-nosed  Sucker.    Northern  Sucktr.    Red-sided  Sucker. 

177^*<Cxprtfiiur  oaiostomua  FORSi'ER,  Pbilos.  Trans.  Ixiii,  155,  tab.  G,  1773.'' 

Cyprinua  catastomua  Schnkidbh,  ed.  Bloch,  444, 1802. 
Wl—Catoatomus  longirostrum  Lk  Sukuk,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phi  la.  102. 

Caiostomus  loftgirostrum  Thompson,  Hist.  Yt.  135, 1842. 

Catostomus  longirosiris  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  203, 1842. 

Catosiomus  longirostrum  Cuvier  &,  Valenciknnes,  xvii,  453,  1844. 

Caiostomus  longirostrum  Storer,  Synopsis,  421, 1846. 

Catostomus  lomgiroetrum  Jordan  &  Copfxand,  Check  List,  1.56,  1876. 

Catosiomus  Umgirostris  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53,  1877. 
iSil-^Caiostomms  hudsonius  Le  Sueur,  Joum^  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  107. 
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Catostamus  hudsoniua  Cuvikr  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  PoissoDS,  xvii,  459, 
1844. 

Catostomus  hMd8on%u8  Storrr,  Synopsis,  419, 1846. 

Catontomus  hudaonius  Aoassiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  208, 18&5. 

Catostamna  hudsoniua  GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  13, 1868. 

Catostomus  hudaonius  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  293, 1876. 

CatoatomuH  hndaoiiiua  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  48, 1876. 
1823 — Catostomus  forsterianua  Richardson,  Franklin's  Journal,  720. 

CatoHtomua  foraterianua  Richardson,  Fauna  Bor.-Aracr.  iii,  Fishes,  116, 1836. 

Catoaiomua  forattrianua  DeKa  y,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  203, 1842. 

Catoatomna  foraUrianua  Cuvier  &,  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii, 
463, 1844. 

Catoatomua  forateriavua  Storer,  Synopsis,  419, 1846. 

Acomna  forattrianua  Girard,  Pioc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pliila.  172,  1856. 

Catoatomna  forateriatiua  Pi-tnam,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  10, 1863. 

Catoatomua  forateriatiua  Jordan  &  Cope  land.  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
18.^)0 — Catoatomua  aurora  Aoassiz,  Lake  Superior,  360,  pi.  2,  f.  3-4. 

Jcomua  aurora  GiRARD,Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pliila.  173,  1856. 

Catoatomua  aurora  Pltnam,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  10, 1863. 
1856^^comi/«  griaeua  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Philn.  174. 

Jcomua  griaeua  GiRAiiD,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  222,  pi.  xlix,  1858. 

Catoatomua  griaeua  GL^ntrer,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  14, 1868. 

Catoatomua  griseum  Cope,  Hayden's  Geol.  Surv.  Wyoming,  1870, 434, 1872. 

Catoatomua  griaeua  Jordan  d-  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
1856 — Catoatomua  lactariua  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Philo.  174. 

Acofnua  lactariua  Girard,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  223, 1858. 

Catoatomua  lactariua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Haditat. — New  Fngland  to  Nebraska  and  north  to  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Sea.  Ex- 
tremely abundant  in  British  America  and  along  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  Uuite<l 
States,  bnt  not  found  south  of  40^  north  latitude. 

This  is  another  of  oar  numerous  species  which  have  an  extremely  wide 
range  of  distribution  and  a  considerable  range  of  variation.  It  has  been 
longer  known  than  any  other  of  the  Suckers.  The  oldest  8[)ecific  name 
/jiven  was  that  of  catostomuSj  which,  however,  had  to  be  set  aside  when 
the  generic  name  Catostomus  was  proposed  for  it.  The  next  name  in 
^er  of  time  is  the  very  appropriate  one  of  longirostrum  Le  Sueur  (more 
Y  spelled  longirostris)^  given  to  some  specimens  from  Vermont. 
^s  later,  the  name  hudsanius  was  given  as  a  substitute  for  ca- 
tostfhnus  ^f  Forster.  The  slight  priority  of  longirostrum  over  liudsonius^ 
;eems  to  entitle  it  to  preference,  although  the  latter  name  has 
most  frequently  used.  Later,  specimens  considered  by  Dr.  Giiiither 
to  beidratical  with  hudsonius  received  from  Eichardsou  the  name  ''/or- 
s1erianiis^\  and,  still  later,  the  name  forsterianus  was,  without  evident 
reason, ytrausferred  from  this  species  to  teres  by  Professor  Agossiz,  who 
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gave  to  this  species  tbe  name  of  auroroj  in  allusion  to  the  red  breeding 
colors  of  the  male.  Western  gpeeiiuens  were  still  later  described  by 
Girard  as  two  distinct  species,  grisens  and  lactariusj  apparently  without 
eomparison  with  the  Eastern  forms. 

The  examination  of  the  large  series  of  specimens  noticed  below,  to- 
gether with  others  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  Upper  Mississipin,  has 
couviiiced  me  that  all  belong  to  one  species,  variable  to  some  degree, 
but  not  more  so  than  is  Catosiomus  teres  and  less  so  than  Erimyzon 
iucvtta.  Some  of  the  Upper  Missouri  specimens  referable  to  C.  griseus 
Grd.  have  on  an  average  rather  smaller  scales  (95  in  the  lateral  line 
instead  of  100  to  110) ;  but  I  am  uuable  to  distinguish  a  tangible  variery. 
Tbe  oiigiual  types  of  C.  lact^rius  Girard  are  not  now  to  be  found,  but 
tbe  description  indicates  no  dififereuce  from  C.  longirostrls. 

Sptcimens  in  Uniiid  States  Xational  Musexim, 


Number. 


i054 

20H7 

23(13 

C709 

7047 

7640 

7993 

8136 

8435 

84:r7 

8602 

8905 

9010 

9116 

9175 

9622 

11212 

11213 

12210 

20075 

20191 

20223 

20235 

2Qs»7 

20292 
20689 


Locality. 


Lake  Superior - .. 

Puget*s  Sonnd 

Platte  River,  Nebraska 
Yoiighiogheny  River  . . 
Lake  Wionipeg 


Nalato,  Youcon  River,  Alaska. 


Essex  Connty,  New  York 

Quebec 

Great  Slave  Lake 

Pole  Creek,  Nebraska  ... 


Saint  MicbaePs,  Alaska 

Aa  Sable  River,  Micbigan 

Aa  Sable  River,  Micbigan 

An  Sable  River,  Micbigan 

Racine,  Wis 

Northern  Boundary  Survey,  Dakota 

Racine,  Wis 

Lake  Superior 

(Probably  original  types  of  griseua;  the  old  number 
and  locality  obliterated.) 

Platte  River,  Nebraska 

Oreat  Lakes 


Collector. 


J.  W.  Milner. 
R.  Kenuicott. 
Capt.  Simpson. 
Prof.  Andrews. 
R.  Kennicott. 

W.  H.  Dall. 


S.  F.  Baird. 
R.  Kennicott. 
Lieut.  Wood. 


Dr.  Bannister. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 

Dr.  Elliott  Coues. 
8.  F.  Baird. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
Bowman. 


Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12-12 


• 
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35.  CATOSTOMCrS  EETROPINNIS  Jordan,  sp.  nov. 

1878 — Catostomus  reiropinnis  Jordan,  Bull.  Hajden's  Geol.  Sarv.  Terr.  (tned.). 

This  fine  species  combiues  the  mouth  cTf  C.  latipinnis  witU  the  form 
and  general  characters  of  C.  longiroatris.  The  type  is  No.  21,107,  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  in  Milk  Biver,  Montana.  It  is  a  male  speci- 
men 162  inches  in  length.  A  specimen  previously  examined  from  Platte 
Valley  was  identified  as  probably  the  female  of  0.  latipinnis^  but  the 
discovery  of  this  large  male  specimen  forbids  such  a  supposition. 

Specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 


Namber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

20933 

Platte  Valley 

21197 

Milk  River.  Montana  f  tvi>e^  ..--.....r.T^r.,  .,^»-,^-r 

Dr.  Elliott  Cones. 

36.  CATOSTOMUS  LATIPINNIS  Baird  &  Girard. 

Great-finncd  Sucker, 

ISSJQ— Catostomus  latipinnis  BAiitD  &  Girard,  in  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  vi,  388. 
Aoomus  latipinnis  GiRAitD,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  173, 1856. 
Jcomus  latipinnis  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  Ichth.  39,  pi.  xxiv,  f.  1-6, 

1859. 
Catostomus  latipinnis  GI^nther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  14, 18G8. 
Catostomus  latipinnis  Cope,  Haydcn's  Geol.  Surv.  Wyoming,  1870, 434, 1872. 
Catostomus  latipinnis  Jordan  &  Copelamd,  Check  List,  15G,  1876. 
1656 — Catostomus  gusmaniensis  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  173. 

Jcomus  guzmaniensis  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  Ichth.  39,  pi.  xxiii,  f.  6-10, 

1859. 
Catostomus  guzmanienais  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  15, 1868. 
Catostomus  guzmaniense  Cope  &  Yarrow,  WheeUr's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  ZooL 

679, 1876. 
Catostomus  guzmaniensis  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

IlADrrAT. — Arizona  and  Souora.    Green   River,  Wyoming^  {Cope),     Probably  not 
abundant. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  of  our  Suckers.  The 
male  fish  may  be  known  at  once  by  the  slender  form  and  excessive 
development  of  the  fins,  and  probably  in  the  females  the  fins  are  more 
developed  than  in  the  males  of  any  of  the  related  species.    The  squama- 
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tion  also  is  pecaliar,  and  the  form  of  the  moath  is  aiilike  that  of  aoy 
other  species.  These  features  are  all  well  shown  in  Girard's  figure  of 
the  species  in  the  Ichthyology  of  the  Mexican  Boundary. 

The  distribution  of  the  species  has  not  been  well  made  out.  I  have 
seen  but  one  specimen,  an  adult  male  from  the  Gila  region,  apparently 
the  one  from  which  Girard's  figure  was  made. 

The  type  of  Catostomus  gttzmaniensis  cannot  be  found.  The  figure  was 
made  from  a  young  fish,  and  the  distinctions  between  it  and  latipinnis 
are  soch  as  often  distinguish  a  young  fish  from  an  old  one.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  unite  the  two  than  to  admit  an  insufficiently  characterized 
nominal  species. 

Spedmena  in  United  States  National  Museum, 


Namber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

20078 

(Type  of  latipinnis  nndoubtedly,  but  the  locality,  Rio  San 
Pedro,  tributary  of  Bio  Gila,  and  old  number,  254  ?,  oblit- 
erated.) 

J.  H.  Clark. 

37.  CATOSTOMUS  DISCOBOLUS  Cope. 

Large-lipped  Sucker. 

1872— Cotoffomtcf  discobolus  Cope,  Hayden's  Oeol.  Surv.  Wyo.  1870, 435. 

Catosiomus  discobolus  Cope  «&  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  Zool. 

677, 1876. 
Catostomns  discobolus  Jordan  &  Copel^kd,  Check  List,  15G,  1876. 

Habitat. — Idaho  to  Arizona. 

This  iDteresting  species  is  a  Pantostens  in  all  but  the  technical  char- 
acter of  the  open  fontanelle,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  really  intermediate, 
as  the  fontanelle,  in  the  adult  at  least,  is  rcdnced  to  a  narrow  slit.  Tbo 
characters  given  in  the  analysis  were  taken  from  the  Snake  River  spe- 
cimen, 20,475,  larger  and  in  better  condition  than  most  or  all  of  those 
examined  by  Professor  Cope.  Professor  Cope's  original  types  came  from 
Green  Biver  in  Wyoming. 
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Specimens  in  United  Slates  yational  Museum. 


Number. 


Locality. 


Collector. 


12914 
15783 
15791 
20475 


Zuni,N.Mex 

ArizoDa 

SDake  River,  Idaho 


Newberry. 
Yarrow  &  Hensh.iw 
C.  G.  Newberry. 
F.  V.  Hayden. 


Genus  PANTOSTEUS  Cope. 

Minomus  Cope,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Snrv.  Wyoming.  1870, 4.34  (1872).    (Not  of  Girard.) 
Pantosteus  Cope,  Lieut.  Wlieeler'a  Expl.  W.  lOOtU  Mer.  v,673, 1876. 
CatostomuSf  Acomus  et  Minomus  Hp.  Girard. 

Tyi)e,  Minomus  platyrhynchus  Cope. 

Etymology,  n'uv,  all ;  offrirVf  bone  (from  tho  closing  of  tbo  fontanelle  by  bono). 

Head  moderate  or  rather  small,  4  tD  5  times  in  length  of  body,  fLittish 
and  rather  broad  above,  anteriorly*  somewhat  pointed ;  eye  rather  small, 
iisaally  behind  tho  middle  of  the  head  :  suborbital  bones  narrow,  as  in 
Catostomus  ;  bones  of  head  rather  thick,  the  two  parietal  bones  iirmly 
united,  entirely  obliterating  the  fontanelle. 

Mouth  rather  large,  entirely  inferior;  each  jaw  with  a  more  or  less, 
developed  cartilaginous  sheath,  separable  in  alcohol,  essentiall3'  as  in 
Chondrostomaj  AcrochiluSj  and  related  genera;  upper  lip  broad,  papillose, 
with  a  rather  broad,  free  margin,  and  several  series  of  tubercles ;  lower 
lip  largely  developed,  with  an  extensive  free  margin  deeply  incised 
behind,  but  less  so  than  in  Catostonius.  Pharyngeal  bones  and  teeth 
essentially  as  in  Catostomus.    Isthmua  quite  broad. 

Body  generally  elongate,  subterete,  and  little  compressed. 

Scales  qaite  small,  from  80  to  105  in  the  course  of  tho  lateral  line, 
and  30  to  35  in  a  cross- series  between  dorsal  and  ventrals,  usually  more 
or  less  reduced  in  size  and  crowded  forward,  as  in  Catostomus;  lateral 
line  well  developed,  straightish. 

Fins  generally  rather  small ;  first  ray  of  dorsal  usually  about  midway 
of  body,  its  rays  few,  9  to  12  in  number ;  ventrals  inserted  rather  under 
posterior  i)art  of  dorsal,  their  rays  10  or  0 ;  anal  short  and  high,  with 
7  developed  rays;  caudal  rather  shallow,  emargiuate ;  i>ectorals  well 
developed  :  air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

The  characters  of  Pantosteus  are  essentially  those  of  Cafo«toiMtw,  except 
that  tho  fontanelle  is  obliterated.    The  usual  scale-formula  is  iuterme* 
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diate  between  that  of  Catostomus  proper  and  that  of  the  subgenus 
Decadactylus. 

Tbo  genus  was  first  indicated  by  Professor  Cope  in  1874,  under  the 
name  of  MinomuSj  he  supposing  at  the  time  that  Catostomvs  insigniSj  the 
type  of  Girard's  MinomuSj  was  a  species  with  closed  fontanelle.  On 
obtaining  specimens  of  C.  insignis^  it  became  evident  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  new  name  Pantosteus  was  proposed  for  tbe  genus. 
PantoHteus  runs  very  close  to  CatostomuSj  two  species  referred  to  the 
latter  genus  (C  discobolus  and  C  arceoptts)  being  almost  intermediate. 

Generic  Characterizations. 

MiNOMUS  Coi>e,  1872. — '*  I  liave  proposed  to  adopt  as  valid  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc 
1870,480)  seven  genera  of  this  family.  I  will  now  add  an  eighth,  which  eiubraces 
species  which  combine  with  the  characters  of  Catoeiomus  proper,  a  complete  union 
of  tbe  parietal  bones,  which  obliterates  the  fontanelle  so  universal  among  the 
suckers.  The  only  other  exception  is  seen  in  CycleptuB,  Raf.,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. In  all  the  members  of  the  family  where  I  have  examined  it,  this  fontauolle  is 
quite  open  and  of  no  doubtful  proportions,  and  nowhere  reduced  to  the  slit  bo  often 
Mcu  io  ^HridcB.  In  searching  for  the  characters  of  Girard's  so-called  genera  Minomns 
and  ^oonuM,  I  find  that  the  type  of  the  former,  M,  insignis,  B.  G.,  presents  the  character 
above  mentioned.  I  therefore  adopt  his  nuue  for  the  new  genus,  and  add  two  new 
species,  M.  delphinuB  and  M,  hardus.  Whether  his  two  other  species,  M.  pUbcius  and  M. 
rlartii,  belong  to  it  is  uncertain  as  yet,  but  they  have  the  same  physiognomy.'' — (Cope, 
Ha^deu's  Geol,  Surv.  Wyoming  for  1870,  p.  434,  1872.) 

Pantosteus  (Cope)  Yarrow,  1876. — "  Professor  Cope,  in  1870,  purposed  to  adopt  as 
valid  seven  genera  of  this  family;  but  in  1872,  he  stated  bis  belief  that  an  eighth 
should  be  added,  which  should  embrace  species  combining  the  characters  of  Caiostomua 
proper,  a  complete  anion  of  the  parietal  booes,  which  obliterates  the  fontanelle,  so  uni- 
vemal  among  the  suckers;  the  only  other  exception  being  seen  in  Cycleptus^  Raf.,  as  ho  has 
slready  observed.  In  all  the  members  of  the  family  that  he  has  examined  in  this  re- 
fsud  the  fontanelle  has  been  found  quite  open  and  of  no  doubtful  proportions,  and  is 
Dowbere  reduced  to  tbe  slit  often  seen  in  tbe  Siluridie,  unless  it  be  in  the  Caiostomua 
diteobolut.  In  searching  for  the  characters  of  Girard's  so-called  genera  Minomua 
tod  Acomtia,  be  expressed  the  view  that  the  type  of  the  former,  M.  inaigniSf  Biird  &, 
Girard,  presents  the  character  in  question.  This  conclusion  was  based  on  a  specimen 
iwut  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  from  Washington,  bearing  that  name.  Hav- 
ioj|[  since  examined  five  specimens  of  the  M.  insignia,  obtained  by  the  geologists  of  tbis 
uivey,  he  finds  them  to  be  true  Catostomi  as  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  fon- 
ttoelle.  It  therefore  requires  a  name,  and  he  proposes  for  it  that  of  Pantoateua,  It 
embnices  P.  plattfrhynchua,  P,jarrovii  and  P.  virescena  Cope  of  the  present  essay  and  P. 
fidphinus  and  P.  ^ardiM,  Cope,  Haydcn's  Report,  ^c."— (Yarrow,  Xieuf.  W)ieeler'a  Expl, 
IK  lOOlk  Mer.  voL  5,  p.  073, 1876.) 

Pantosteus  Cope  &  Jordan,  1877. — "Body  oblong  or  elongate,  with  a  short,  sub- 
qoadrate  dorsal  fin  ;  air  bladder  in  two  parts  ;  lateral  line  well  developed ;  fontanelle 
oblitemted  by  the  anion  of  the  parietal  bones."— (Jordan,  Proc.  Ac,  Xat.  Sc.  PhiUu 
l«7,p.8L) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  PANT08TEUS. 

*  Scales  very  small,  100  to  105  in  the  lateral  line;  18  above  and  16  below,  in  a  cross- 
series  :  body  elongate,  compressed,  the  caudal  peduncle  contracted :  head  short, 
wide, 5  in  length:  muzzle  obtuse, little  projecting;  upper  lip  wide;  lower  lip 
full,  emarginate ;  Jaws  with  well  developed  cartilaginous  sheaths:  scales  mni-h 
reduced  in  size  forwards:  dorsal  rays  10 ;  ventral  9 :  color  olive;  lower  surface 
yellow viRESCEXS,  3:1. 

**  Scales  small,  80  to  65  in  the  coarse  of  the  lateral  line, 
t  Scales  very  much  reduced  and  crowded  anteriorly  :  upper  lip  full,  pendent;  cartila- 
ginous sheaths  on  jaws  well  developed,  the  commibsuro  transverse  and  ab- 
ruptly angulate  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
a.  Body  extremely  elongate,  the  depth  5^  to  7  in  length :  bead  4f  in  length,  short 
and  wide,  with  depressed  and  expanded  muzzle,  which  considerably  overhangs 
the  mouth  :  isthmus  very  wide :  dorsal  rays  11 ;  ventral  rays  9 :  scales  15--86-12 : 

belly  and  lower  fins  yellowish,  probably  red  in  life platyrhynchus,  39. 

aa.  Body  moderately  elongate,  the  depth  4^  to  5  in  the  length :  head  rather  short, 
4f  in  length, not  specially  broadened;  muzzle  not  greatly  overhanging  the 
mouth  :  dorsal  rays  9  (raiely  10) ;  ventral  rays  10  (rarely  9) :  scales  11  to  14-8J 
to  87-13  to  15:  light  brown  above,  with  dusky  spots  and  clouds;  males  with 

the  chin  and  fins  red,  and  a  crimson  lateral  band generosus,  40. 

-  ft  Scales  subequal  over  the  body,  not  much  reduced  forwards :  upper  lip  rather  nar- 
row, not  pendent ;  cartilaginous  sheath  on  jaws  obsolete  (T). 
h.  Body  comparatively  stout,  the  caudal  peduncle  short  and  thick,  the  back  some- 
what arched,  the  depth  4^  to  5  in  length  :  head  short  and  wide,  ilattish  above, 
4|  to  5  in  length :  scales  14-84-15 :  dorsal  rays  9  to  11 ;  ventral  rays  10 :  black- 
ish above,  with  one  or  two  dark  lateral  shades plebeius.41. 

38.  PANTOSTEUS  VIRE80ENS  Cope. 

Green  Sucker. 

1876— Pantoattua  vireacena  (Cope)  Cope  &  Yarp.ow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  lOOth  Mer.  v, 
Zool.  G75. 
Fantoateua  vireacena  Jordan  &,  Copelakd,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Habitat. — Arkansas  River  in  Colorado. 

Only  a  siugle  specimen  of  this  species  is  known,  collected  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Aiken  at  Pueblo,  Colo.  The  small  size  of  its  scales  indicates  its 
distinctness  from  the  other  species  of  Pantosteus.  The  greenness  of 
coloration  of  the  typical  specimen  is  probably  due  to  its  having  been 
kept  in  a  copper  tank. 

Specxniena  in  United  Siatea  National  Mtiaeum, 


Number. 


Locality. 


Arkansas  River,  Pueblo,  Colo,  (type) 


Collector. 


C.  E.  Aiken. 
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39,  PANTOSTEUS  PLATYRHYNOHUS  Cope. 

Flat-headed  Sucker, 

l^A—MinomuB  platyt'hijnckMB  Copk,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos  Soo.  Pbila.  134. 

Pantotteus  platjfi'hynchua  Cope    &  Yarrow,  Wbeelei's  Expl.  W.  lOOtb  Mer.  v, 

Zool.  673,  pi.  xxix,  f.  3,  3  a,  1R7G. 
Panto8icu$  plai^hynchus  Jordvin  &,  Copkland,  Cbeck  List,  156, 1870. 
Pantosteus platgrhynchiia  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Niit.  Mos.  xi,  p.  — ,  lB7t*. 

Habitat. — Utab  Lake  and  tribntaries. 

The  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of  this  species  are  all  small  and  in 
poor  condition.  Their  remarkable  slenderness  is  doubtless  in  part  due 
to  their  flabbiness.  The  species  as  noted  by  Professor  Cope  much 
resembles  Catostomns  ditscoholua.  It  is  also  very  similar  to  Pantosteus 
genero8U8j  but  at  present  I  consider  it  distinct. 

If^pedmeM  in  United  States  National  Mwftum, 


Namber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

12906 

Utah  Lake  ... 

• 

Yarrow  &.  HeDshaw. 

15163 

Utah  Lako  ..-- 

Yarn>w  &,  HcDsbaw. 

40.  PANTOSTEUS  GENEEOSUS  {Girard)  Jordan. 

Tarraw^s  Sucker, 

Vi56— Ca(a«/amif«  (Acomua)  generoma  Girakd,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Pbila.  174. 

Aeomua  ffeneroaua  Gikard,  U.  8.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  221,  185ti. 

Caioaiomua  generoaus  Jordan  Sl  Copkland,  Cboc  k  List,  150,  1876. 
1874 — Mmomva  jarr(A}ii  Cope,  Pruc.  Am.  PbiloH.  Soc.  Pbila.  35. 

Pantoateua  jarrorii  Copk  &  Yarrow,  Wbeelei'a  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  Zool.  674, 
pi.  xxix,  2,  2  a,  1876. 

Pantoateua  yairoici  Jorj>AN  &  Copkland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

HABflAT. — Rio  Graodc,  Colorado  Basin,  and  Great  Basin  of  Utah  ;  very  abandant. 

This  species  is  the  most  characteristic  and  most  widely  diffused  of 
the  Suckers  of  the  Great  Basin.  It  was  first  described  by  Girard  iu 
185G,  under  the  name  of  Catoatomua  gaicrostis.  Girard's  description, 
QDaccompanied  by  a  figure,  was  so  very  loose  and  irrelevant  that  it  has 
bitherto  remained  unidentified.  I  have,  however,  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  Girard's  original  types,  and  of  comparing  them  with  the 
types  of  Fant08teu8  jarroviL  They  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the  same 
species,  and  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  substitute  the  name  gcncrosus 
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for  that  of  jarrovii.    If  I  had  not  been  able  to  compare  generosus  with 
jarroviij  I  should  never  have  suspected  their  ideutity. 

Specimens  in  Unitad  States  National  Mvseum, 


Naiubcr. 

Locality. 

CoUector. 

256 

Cottonwood  Creek  rtvDOS  of  aenerosus)  ...... .... 

Lient.  Beckwith. 

5910 

Oiode  Gallo,  N.  Mcx 

Lieut.  Beale. 

15802 
17080 

ZnSii  River,  Now  Mexico  (types  of  jarrovii) 

San  Hdefonso.  N.  Mex ...... .... ..-.-. .... ...... 

H.  W.  Hensbaw. 
Yarrow  &  Cope. 
Dr.  0.  Loew. 

17095 

Mohave  Desert.  California ............ .......... 

18009 

New  Mexico  .............. .. .- ...... ........ 

H.  C.  Yarrow. 

20102 

Pacific  Railroad  Survey.  38° 

Lieut.  Beckwith. 

• 

41.  PANTOSTEUS  PLEBEIUS  (Baird  &  Oirard)  Jordan. 

Plain  Suclier, 

1854 — Catostomus  plebeius  Baird  &  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  28. 

Catostomus  plebitis  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  208,  1855. 

Minomus  plebeius  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  17.3, 1856. 

Jilinomus  plebeius  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  Ichtb.  38,  pi.  xxii,  f.  1-4, 1859. 

Catostomus  pUbfjus  GCnthkr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  15, 1868. 

Catostomus  phbcjus  Jordan  Sl  Copeland,  Check  List,  156,  1876. 

Pantosteus  pUbeius  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xi,  p. — ,  1878. 
1872— 3finamw»  dclphinus  Copk,  Hayden's  Geol.  Surv.  Wyoming,  1870,  435, 1872. 

Pantosteus  delphinus  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Lient.  Wheeler's  Rept.  Expl.  W.  100th 
Mer.  vol.  5,  673, 1876. 

Pantosteus  dolphinus  Jordan  Sc,  Gopbland,  Check  List,  l[i6, 1876.    (Misprint  for 
delphinus.) 
1872— ilfJnomu«  bardus  Cope,  Hayden's  Geol.  Surv.  Wyoming,  1870,  436. 

Pantosteus  bardus  Cope,  Lient.  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  vol.  5,  p.  673,  1876. 

Pantosteus  bardus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Habit.^t. — Basin  of  the  Colorado.    Lake  Guzman. 

The  types  of  Catostomus  plebeius  are  not  to  be  found,  and  no  8peei- 
mens  referable  to  the  species  are  in  the  National  Museum.  The  types 
of  Pantosteus  delphinus  and  P.  bardus  I  have  been  unable  to  examine. 
The  scale-formula  and  small  dorsal  fii^of  C.  plebeius  indicate  that  it  is 
a  species  of  Pantosteus.  Assuming  that  it  is  so,  I  find  myself  unable  to 
draw  from  the  printed  descriptions  of  |7Ze&eiv«,  delphinus^  aud  bardus  any 
sort  of  specific  cliaracters.  Until  such  characters  are  shown,  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  the  proposer  of  those  species,  and  I  shall  consider  them 
as  identical  until  they  are  proved  to  be  distinct.    In  characters  of  mouth, 
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scales,  and  form  of  body,  Pantostcus  plebeius  seems  to  resemble  Catosto- 
mu8  inHgnis  and  (7.  clarJcii,  and  to  diverge  from  the  type  of  discoboltiSy 
generosusj  aud  platyrhynchus.^ 

*  ProfesBor  Cope  (in  lit.)  dissents  from  the  ideDtiGcation  above  made,  maintainiDg 
that  P.  delpkimus  and  P.  hardus  are  at  least  specifieally  distinct  from  each  other,  what- 
ever may  be  the  relation  of  either  to  P.  pltheiu^.  As  I  have  seen  none  of  the  three 
forms  in  question,  I  let  the  above  stand  as  I  had  written  it,  and  quote  the  original  de- 
scriptions of  the  three  nominal  species: — 

MiNOMUS  PLEBEIUS  Grd.— "  Body  snb-f  nsiform,  compressed.    Head  elongate,  subcon- 
kal,  forming  the  fifth  of  the  entire  length.    Mouth  of  medium  size.     Eyes  large,  sub- 
elliptical,  their  longitudinal  diameter  being  contained  about  live  times  in  the  length  of 
aide  of  head.    Dorsal  fin  subquadrangular,  its  anterior  margin  being  equidistant  be- 
tween the  tip  of  the  enont  and  the  first  ludimentary  rays  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
caadal.    The  latter  is  slightly  concave  posteiiorly,  and  the  lobes  rounded  off.    The 
iNueof  the  anal  is  contained  nearly  three  times  in  its  height,  and  when  brought  back- 
wards its  tip  extends  to  the  rudimentary  rays  at  t he  inferior  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin.    The 
Tentrals  are  inserted  under  the  posterior  third  of  the  dorsal ;  bent  backwards,  their  tip 
does  Dot  reach  as  far  as  the   anus.    The  pectorals  are  of  medium  development,  sub- 
OTtte,  posteriorly  acute. 

"Tbe  scales  are  of  medium  size,  considerably  largest  on  the  peduncle  of  the  tail. 
Twenty-eight  to  thirty  rows  from  the  base  of  the  ventrals  to  the  dorsal  fin.  About 
^Rhtj  in  the  lateral  line,  which  is  not  discernible  as  far  back  as  the  base  of  the  caudal 
fin. 

"The  color  as  preserved  in  alcohol,  is  dark  brown  on  the  upper  regions,  faintly  mot- 
tled with  blackish  patches.  The  sides  and  belly  (xhibit  traces  of  orange  in  some  of 
the  q)ecimens,  in  others  it  is  pale  yellowish.  The  fins  are  unicolor ;  the  dorsal,  caudal, 
and  pectorals,  blackish  brown  ;  the  anals  and  ventrals  yellowish." — (GiRAiti>, /cA.  U.  S, 

(odMejc.  Boundary  Surv, ,  p.  38,  figs.. 1-4,  plate  xxii.) 

MixoMUS  DELPHINUS  Cope. — '<The  subequal  size  of  the  scales  of  this  species  would 
Rfer  it  indifferently  to  the  true  group  Catostonius  of  Girard,  or  his  group  Minomns, 
vhicb  he  did  not  distinguish  clearly.  The  preceding  species  would  enter  his  Acomus, 
which  is,  however,  only  an  undefined  group  of  species,  to  which,  by  the  way,  the  tyi)e 
of  Catostomos,  C.  teres,  belongs.  This  species  is  especially  distinguished  from  those 
beretofore  described  by  the  shortening  of  the  caudal  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
the  coDseqnent  posterior  position  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Add  to  this  a  short,  wide  head,  and 
thick  body,  and  its  physiognomy  is  expressed. 

''The  dorsal  outline  is  arched,  the  head  flat  above,  but  elevated  behind,  and  much  de- 
prened  on  the  muzzle.  The  muzzle  is  wide  and  does  not  project  beyond  the  upper  lip, 
which  is  appresaed  to  its  lower  face  and  bears  four  rows  of  warts ;  its  smooth  coni- 
ouasoral  part  is  narrow.  On  the  lower  lip  the  tubercles  advance  nearly  to  tho  com- 
nisRire  ;  this  lip  is  deeply  emarginate  posteriorly  ;  the  eye  enters  the  length  of  tho 
Uad  five  times,  two  and  one-half  times  measuring  tho  muzzle,  and  twice  the  inter- 
^  orbiial  rsgioo.  Head  four  and  two-thirds  times  in  length  to  end  of  caudal  basal  scales. 
Setlet  in  thirty  longitudinal  series,  between  dori^al  and  ventral  fins ;  ventrals  remark- 
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Genus  CYCLEPTUS  Eafinesque. 

CyclepiuB  Rafinesque,  Joornal  de  Physique,  de  Chimie  et  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Paris, 

1819,  p.  421. 
Bhytidostomus  Heckbl,  Fiscbe  Syriens,  Russeggor's  Reisen,  184^,  p.  1023. 
Catoalomua  et  Sclerognathu9  sp.  AuCT. 

Type,  Cycleptus  nigreaoena  Rafinesque,  =  Catostomua  elongaiun  Le  Saear. 
Etymology,  /cC'/cAof ,  round ;  Xerrrdf ,  smalL    **  The  name  means  small,  round  month  " 
{Rafinesque), 

Head  very  small,  abort  and  slender,  its  length  contained  6  to  7  times 
in  tbat  of  the  body,  its  upper  surface  rounded ;  eye  quite  small,  nearly 
median,  not  very  bigb  up,  its  length  G  to  8  in  that  of  the  side  of  the 
bead;  suborbital  bones  rather  small  and  quite  narrow;  fontauelle  en- 
tirely obliterated  by  the  union  of  the  parietal  bones. 

Mouth  small,  entirely  inferior,  overlapped  by  the  projecting  snout, 
tho  upper  lip  thick,  pendent,  covered  with  3  to  5  rows  of  tubercles,  the 
outer  quite  large,  the  inner  small ;  lower  lip  moderate,  formed  some- 

ably  short,  extending  little  more  than  half  way  to  vent,  originating  under  posterior 
third  of  dorsal.    Pectorals  well  separated.    Isthmus  wide. 

''  Color  above  blackish,  with  a  strong  inferior  marginal  shade  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
sides,  and  the  lighter  tint  above;  a  brown  spot  just  above  axilla,  is  cut  ofif  from  it  by 
a  band  of  the  yelloyv  color  which  covers  the  belly  and  head  below. 

*'  The  only  species  concerning  which  any  doubt  can  arise  in  the  nomenclature  of  this 
one  is  C.  bemardini  of  Girard.  That  writer  states  that  the  latter  possesses  15  D.  radii ; 
this,  with  the  ascription  of  a  slender  form  and  other  peculiarities,  will  always  sepa- 
rate them.  Three  species  in  Professor  Hayden's  collection  without  locality.  This 
should  be  probably  a  tributary  of  Green  River." — (Cope,  HaydenU  Gtoh  Surv.  Terr, 
1872,  p.  436.) 

MiNOMUS  BARDU8  Cope. — **  This  species  is  distinguished  by  its  very  short  head,  and 
marked  coloration,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  C.  guzmanienttis  of  Girard ;  with  this 
species,  it  has,  however,  nothing  else  in  common. 

*'  Ilead  wide,  muzzle  not  projecting  beyond  upper  lip ;  latter  not  pendent,  with  nar- 
row, smooth  commissure  and  three  or  four  rows  of  tubercles.    Lower  lip  deeply  incised, 

tubercular  to  near  inner  edge.     Eye  5.25  times  in  length  of  head,  twice  in  inter- 

« 

orbital  width.  Head  five  times  to  end  of  basal  caudal  scales.  Form  stout :  body  cylin- 
dric  anteriorly.  Dorsal  fin  nearer  end  of  muzzle  than  end  of  caudal  scales.  Scales  of 
body  Bubequal,  in  thirty  longitudinal  rows  between  dorsal  and  ventral  fins,  latter  orig- 
inating beneath  hinder  border  of  dorsal,  not  quite  reaching  vent.  Pectorals  well  sepa- 
rate; isthmus  wide,  narrower  than  in  if.  delphinue.  Color  blackish  above,  a  broad 
olive  baud  from  upper  part  of  opercular  border  along  upper  half  of  caudal  peduncle, 
and  a  broad  black  band  below,  narrowing  to  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  peduncle :  | 
below,  yellowish,  a  .band  of  the  same  cutting  off  a  blackish  area  above  the  axiUa,  as 
in  ihe  last  species." — (Cope,  Hayden^g  GeoL  Surv.  Terr.  1872,  p.  436.) 
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what  as  ia  CatosiomttSy  but  less  fall,  incised  bohiud ;  jaws  without  carti- 
lagiuous  sheath ;  muciferous  system  uot  greatly  developed ;  opercular 
apparatus  uot  greatly  developed,  the  operculum  smooth  aud  narrow. 
Isthmus  moderate ;  gill-rakers  moderately  long,  soft ;  pharyngeal  bones 
strong,  the  teeth  stout,  increasing  in  size  downwards,  rather  wide  apart. 

Body  elongate,  moderately  compressed,  not  much  elevated,  the  caudal 
peduncle  long,  the  greatest  depth  contained  4  to  G  times  in  length. 

Scales  moderate,  about  equal  over  the  bod^^,  not  closely  imbricated, 
with  wide  exposed  surfaces,  the  number  in  the  lateral  line  from  55  to 
GO,  and  about  17  in  a  transverse  series  from  dorsal  to  ventrals;  edges 
of  scales  serrate }  lateral  line  well  developed,  nearly,  straight. 

Fins  rather  largo ;  dorsal  fin  beginning  in  front  of  ventrals  and  ending 
just  before  anal,  of  about  30  rays,  strongly  falcate  in  front,  the  first  and 
6eix>nd  developed  rays  in  length  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  base 
of  the  fin,  the  rays  rapidly  shortened  to  about  the  eighth,  the  length  of 
the  remaining  rays  being  nearly  uniform  and  &11  short ;  caudal  fin  large, 
widely  forked,  the  lobes  about  equal;  anal  fin  quite  small,  low,  of  7  or 
8  developed  rays,  scaly  at  base;  ventrals  moderate,  with  10  rays;  pec- 
torals elongate,  somewhat  falcate. 

Sexual  peculiarities  somewhat  marked ;  the  males  in  spring  with  black 
pigment ;  the  head  then  covered  with  small  tubercles. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers,  the  anterior  short,  the  posterior 
elongate. 

•  But  a  single  species  of  this  singular  genus  is  as  yet  known.  It  is 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  although  not  a  raro 
fisb,  it  is  by  no  means  as  generally  abundant  as  are  many  others  of  Its 
family. 

Oenerio  Characterizations. 

Ctcleptus  Bafinesqae,  1819.—"  Cycleptns,  (abdominal).  Different  da  genre  Catos- 
tomoa.  Denx  nageoires  dorsales,  boacbe  petite,  ronde,  an  bout  du  museau;  I^vres 
eiicnlairea.  Fftmille  Cyprinidiaf  C.  nigreacetia,  uoir4tre;  ventre  blancbMre,  boucbe 
retrooaa^  ;  quene  fonrcb^.  Parvient  h  deux  pieds  de  long ;  tr^s  bon  h  manger,  rare 
daos  rObio  et  le  Mlssonri.'^ — (Rafinesque,  Joum,  de  Phya.  etc.  1819,  p.  421.) 

Cycleftus  Rafineaqne,  1820.— "  Difference  from  tbe  foregoing  genua  ICatostomus} — 
twodoraal  fins,  mouth  ronnd  and  terminal.''— (Rafixesque,  Ich,  Oh,  p.  6.) 

Bhttidostomus  Heckel,  1842. — "  Dentes  pectiniformes  CO-GO.  Pinna  dorsalis  basi 
doogata;  radio  tertio  vel  quarto  longissimo.  In  reliquis  cum  genere  Catostomo  con- 
gniil.''— (Heckel,  FUche  Syriens,  p.  33,  of  Ruaseger'a  Reisen,  p.  1023.— Species  referred  to 
tbegenoa,  Cypriniu  catostomus  Forster  and  Catoatomua  elongaiua  he  Sueur.) 

Ctclkftus  Agaaaiz,  1855. — ''As  in  many  other  instances,  Rafinosque  has  named,  but 
neither  defined  nor  characterised  the  genus  to  which  I  now  call  attention.    He  has  not 
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himself  oven  seen  the  fish  npon  which  the  gcnns  is  founded,  and  refers  to  another 
genus  a  species  which  cannot  be  separated  from  this.  Moreover,  the  characteristics  of 
the  genus,  as  given  by  Rafinesqne,  are  not  true  to  nature.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
objections,  I  do  not  fee]  at  liberty  to  reject  his  generic  name,  since  it  is  possible  to 
identify  the  fish  he  meant  by  the  vernacular  name  under  which  it  is  known  in  the 
West.  There  is  another  reason  why  Rafinesqne's  description  of  our  western  fiflhes 
oui^ht  tx>  be  carefully  considered  and  every  possible  effort  made  to  identify  his  genera 
and  species,  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  fishes  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries  upon  a  large  scale,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  looseness  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  task  and  the  lamentable  inaccuracies  of  his  too  short  descriptions,  his  works 
bear  almost  ni>on  every  page  the  imprint  of  his  keen  perception  of  the  natural  affinities 
of  species,  and  their  intimate  relations  to  one  another ;  so  much  so,  that  even  where  he 
has  failed  to  assign  his  ^nera  any  characters  by  which  they  may  be  recognized,  yet, 
when  the  species  npon  which  they  were  founded  can  be  identifietl,  we  usually  find  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  considering  them  as  forming  distinct  genera. 

'*Tbe  trouble  with  Uafinesqne  is,  that  he  t6o  often  introduced  in  his  works  species 
which  he  had  not  always  seen  himself,  and  which  he  referred  almost  at  random  among 
his  genera,  thus  defacing  his  well  characterised  groups,  or  that  he  went  so  far  as  to 
found  genera  npon  species  which  he  had  never  seen,  overlooking  perhaps  that  be  had 
already  described  such  types  under  other  names. 

*'The  genus  Cyoleptua  affords  a  striking  example  of  all  these  mistakes  combined 
together.  In  his  remarkable  paper  upon  the  genus  Catostamus^  Lesnenr  describes  and 
figures  one  species  from  the  Ohio  River,  :inder  the  name  of  C.  eUmgatuSf  peculiar  for 
its  elongated  cylindrical  body,  and  for  its  long  dorsal  fin  beginning  half  way  between 
the  pectorals  and  ventrals,  and  extending  as  far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the  anal. 
The  species  Rafinesqne  introduces  in  his  subgenus  DecacttfluB  among  the  genuine  Co- 
iostomif  without  perceiving  that  it  belongs  to  his  own  genus  CycUptus,  This  mistake 
arises  undoubtedly  from  his  belief  that  in  CycJeptus  there  are  two  dorsals,  which  indeed 
he  mentions  aa  characteristics  of  this  genus;  but  this  statement  is  erroneous:  the 
rays  of  the  dorsal  are,  in  fact,  enclosed  in  a  continuous  membrane,  the  anterior  rays 
only  being  much  longer  than  those  of  the  middle  and  posterior  portion  of  the  fin ;  oc- 
casionally these  long  rays  split,  and  accidentally  separate  from  the  following  ones, 
when  they  seem  to  form  two  dorsals. 

''The  character  of  this  genus,  so  far  as  the  dorsal  is  concerned,  consists  in  reality  not 
in  its  division,  but  in  its  groat  extension  along  the  back,  and  the  elongation  of  its 
anterior  rays.  The  anal  is  very  long  in  proportion  to  tho  size  of  the  fish,  and  inserted 
far  back,  so  that  the  length  of  tho  abdominal  cavity  is  greater  than  in  the  genera  Car* 
piodes,  IchthyobuSf  and  Bubalichihyay  with  which  Cyclepiua  is  closely  allied  by  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  its  dorsal.  Again,  Rafinesqne  remarks  that  tho  mouth  is  terminal,  round 
and  small.  This  requires  also  to  be  qualified.  The  mouth  appears  terminal  and  round 
only  when  the  Jaws  are  protruded  to  their  utmost  extent ;  when  closed,  it  is  rather 
crescent-shaped  and  entirely  retracted  under  the  projecting,  pointed  snout;  the  lips 
are  covered  with  numerous  projecting  papillae  and  spread  horizontally, — these  are 
moreover,  continuous  around  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
1  ps  are  hardly  separated  by  a  small  fold,  and  the  lower  lip  is  slightly  emarginate  la 
tho  middlo,  while  in  other  genera  of  this  tribe  it  is  actually  bilobed. 
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''The  pharyngeal  bones  are  strong,  their  anterior  surface  being  flattened  and  the 
greatest  diameter  being  the  transverse  one,  as  in  ISuhalichthySj  and  not  laterally  com- 
pressed and  thin  as  in  Carpiodes  and  Ichthyobus, 

''The  symphysis  is  short  and  its  peduncle  flat  and  square,  separated  from  the  cnrvcd 
arch  by  a  deep  semicircular  emargiuation.  The  teeth  are  also  strouger  and  stouter 
than  in  Carpiodes  and  Idukyohua,  as  is  also  the  case  in  BubalichthySf  and  they  are  grad- 
ually increasing  in  size,  and  relative  thickness  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  to  the 
symphysis,  but  they  are  much  fewer  and  farther  apart  than  in  the  latter  genus.  Their 
inner  edge  is  transverse,  rather  blunt,  though  the  middle  ridgo  is  somewhat  project- 
ing; the  lower  teeth  are  so  shaped  that  their  inner  angle  is  bardly  higher  than  the 
outer,  while  in  the  middle  and  upper  teeth  it  is  gradually  more  projecting,  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  arch  upwards  forms  a  prominent  point  arched  outwards. 

''The scales  are  considerably  longer  than  high,  with  a  rather  prominent  posterior  mar- 
gin; nomerons  rdBiatiug  furrows  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  fields,  some  across 
the  lateral  fields;  the  concentric  ridges  of  the  posterior  field  are  not  only  broader  than 
those  of  the  other  fields,  but  instead  of  running  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  scales 
they  are  cnrved  in  concentric  gothic  arches  between  each  two  radiating  furrows. 
Heckel  mentions  this  genus  under  the  name  of  JRhyiidostomuSy  but  Hafinesque's  name 
Cydeptu9  has  the  priority.  Properly  it  ought  to  bo  called  Lepiocyclus^  accordiug  to  its 
etymology,  (see  my  Nomenclator  Zoologicus ;  Index  Universalis,  p.  109,)  but  under  thii 
ifxm  nobody  would  recognise  it  as  Rafinosqne's  name.  I  shall  therefore  not  urge  the 
change." — (Agassiz,  Am,  Joum.  Sci,  Arts,  m55,  p.  197.) 

Cycleptus  Copo  &  Jordan,  1877. — "Body  much  elongated,  subcylindrical  forwards : 
dorsal  elongate,  falciform,  of  30  or  more  rays;  fontanelle  obliterated  by  the  union  of 
the  parietal  bones ;  mouth  small,  inferior,  with  papillose  lips.'' — (Jokdan,  Proc,  Ac, 
NaL  8c  Pkila.  1877,  p.  81.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  CYCLEPTUS. 

*  Depth  4  to  5  in  length  :  head  6  to  6| :  eye  small,  6  to  7  in  length  of  head :  longest 
dorsal  rays  a  little  longer  than  head  :  pectorals  rather  longer  than  head :  dorsal 
rays  ')0 ;  anal  7  or  8 :  scales  9-r>6-7  :  coloration  very  dark,  the  males  almost  black ; 
size  large;  length  of  adult  H  to  2^  feet elongatus,  42. 

42.  CYCLEPTUS  ELONGATUS  {Le  Sueur)  Agassiz. 

Black  Horse,    Gourd-seed  Sucker.    Missouri  Sucker,    Suckerel, 

1917—Catostomus  elongatus  Le  Sueur,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  103. 
Catostomus  elongalus  Rafikesque.  Ich.  Oh.  GO,  1820. 
Catostomus  elongatus  Kiktland,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  IGd,  18!VS. 
Catostomus  elonyatus  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  203, 1842. 
Catosicmus  elongatus  Cuvikk  Sl  Valknciennks,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiss.  xvii,  455, 

1844. 
Catostomus  elongatus  Eirtland,  Boston  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  267, 1845. 
Catostomus  elongatus  Storer,  Syn'^psis,  422, 1846. 
CyeUpius  elongatus  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2J  series,  xix,  197, 1855. 
Sderognathus  ehngatus  Gt^NTHBR,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  23, 18G8. 
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Cifcleptua  elongatus  Jordan,  Fisbos  of  Ind.  222, 1875. 

CycUptua  elongatus  Jordan,  Ball.  Boffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Cycleptua  elongatus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  298, 1876. 
CgcUptas  elongatus  Nelson,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  HUt.  50, 1876. 
Cyclepius  elongatus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Cycleptus  elongatus  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Cyclepius  elongatus  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  ix,  38, 1877. 
Cyclepius  elongatus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  1878. 
1818 — Cycleptus  nigreaoens  Rafinesque,  Journal  de  Pbysiqae,  421. 
Cycleptus  nigrescens  Rafinesque,  Icb.  Ob.  61, 1820. 

Habitat.— Mississippi  VaUey,  in  all  tbe  lar^j^r  streams. 

This  species  is  found  in  some  abandance  Id  tbe  larger  streams.  At 
tbe  Falls  of  tbe  Obio,  it  is  taken  in  nets,  and  meets  a  reSdy  sale.  It  is, 
bowever,  mucb  less  abundant  tban  tbe  Buffalo  fisbes  are.  From  tbe 
general  use  of  tbe  name  *^  Missouri  Sucker",  its  abundance  in  tbe  State 
of  Missouri  may  be  inferred;  but,  as  to  tbe  facts  in  tbe  case,  I  am  not 
informed.  Tbis  fisb  is  as  sbarply  distinguisbed  from  tbe  otber  Suckers  in 
its  appearance  as  in  its  anatomy.  Tbe  dusky  colors  and  tbe  small  size 
of  tbe  bead  attract  attention  at  once. 

But  one  species  is  yet  known.  Tbat  being  tbe  case^  tbe  synonymy  of 
tbe  species  needs  no  discussion,  its  oldest  name  being  tbe  one  in  com- 
mon use. 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum. 
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Genus  CARPIODES  Bafinesque. 

Carpiodca  Rafinksque,  Icb.  Ob.  56, 1820.   (As  snbgenns  of  ^toatomus,) 
Sclerognathua  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  PoiBsons,  xyii,  472, 1844. 

Type,  Catoatomua  cyprinua  Le  Sueur. 

Etymology,  Latin  oarpio,  a  carp ;  t.  e.,  carp-like. 

Head  comparatively  sbort  and  deep,  sometimes  conic,  sometimes 
blunt,  its  lengtb  ranging  from  3j  to  5  in  tbat  of  tbe  body,  its  upper 
surface  always  rounded ;  eye  moderate,  median  or  anterior  in  position ; 
suborbital  bones  well  developed,  tbeir  depth  more  tban  half  tbat  of 
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the  fleshy  portion  of  the  cheek  below ;  fontanelle  always  present,  well 
developed. 

Month  always  small,  horizontal  and  inferior,  the  mandible  less  than 
one-third  the  length  of  the  head,  the  lips  thin,  the  upper  protractile, 
nurrowi  the  lower  quite  narrow,  /^-shaped,  or  rather  f)-8baped,  behind; 
both  lips  feebly  plicate  or  nearly  smooth,  the  plicae  often  more  or  less 
broken  up;  jaws  withont  cartilaginons  sheath;  mnciferous  system 
moderately  developed ;  opercular  apparatus  well  developed,  the  sub- 
opercie  broad,  the  operculum  in  the  adult  more  or  less  rugose ;  isthmus 
moderate ;  pharyngeal  bones  remarkably  thin  and  laterally  compressed, 
withashallowfurrownlongtheanteriormarginon  the  inside,and  another 
more  central  one  on  the  outline  of  the  enlarged  surfaces;  teeth  very 
small,  compressed,  nearly  equally  thin  along  the  whole  inner  edge  of 
the  bone,  forming  a  fine  comb-like  crest  of  minute  scgrratures;  their 
eatting  edge  rises  above  the  inner  margin  into  a  prominent  point. 
Gillrakers  of  anterior  arch  slender  and  stiff  above,  becoming  reduced 
downwards. 

Body  ovate  or  oblong,  the  dorsal  outline  more  or  less  arched,  the 
ventral  outline  more  nearly  straight,  the  depth  from  half  to  one-third 
the  lengthy  the  sides  compressed ;  the  back  notably  so,  forming  a  sort  of 
carina ;  caudal  peduncle  short  and  deep ;  scales  large,  about  equal  over 
the  body,  their  posterior  margins  slightly  serrate;  lateral  line  well 
developed,  nearly  straight,  with  34  to  41  scales,  12  to  15  scales  in  a 
cross-row  from  dorsal  to  ventrals ;  dorsal  fin  beginning  near  the  middle 
of  the  body,  somewhat  in  advance  of  ventrals,  falcate,  its  anterior  rays 
very  much  elevated  and  usually  filamentous,  their  height  ranging  from 
}  to  Ij^  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  fin,  the  number  of  developed  rays 
ranging  from  23  to  30;  caudal  fin  well  forked,  the  lobes  equal ;  anal  fin 
comparatively  long  and  low,  emarginate  (in  malest),  its  number  of 
developed  rays  usually  8;  ventrals  shortish,  with  usually  10  rays ;  pec- 
torals short. 

Sexual  peculiarities  little  marked ;  in  some  species,  at  least,  the  males 
io  spring  have  the  snout  minutely  tuberculate. 

Coloration  always  plain;  pale  olivaceous  above,  white  below,  but 
hardly  silvery,  the  fins  all  partaking  of  the  color  of  the  region  to  which 
they  belong. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

Size  medium  or  rather  large. 

This  genas  was  first  recognized  and  defined  by  Professor  Agassiz  in 
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1855.  Since  then  it  bas  been  generally  received  by  authors  under  tbo 
same  name  and  with  the  same  limits.  It  was  first  briefly  outlined  by 
Baiinesque  in  1820  under  the  name  of  OarpiodeSj  then  afterwards  by 
Valenciennes  defined  more  fully  under  the  name  of  Sclerognathua.  Both 
Carpiodes  and  Sclerognathm  having  the  same  typical  species  {Catostomus 
cyprinm  Le  Sueur),  the  older  and  preferable  name,  CarpiodeSj  is  the  one 
to  bo  adopted. 

The  recognition  of  species  in  this  genus  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, from  their  great  resemblance  to  each  other  in  color,  size,  form, 
and  general  apt>earance.  Unr  knowledge  of  the  species  thus  far  has 
been  almost  entirely  due  to  the  labors  of  Professor  Cope  (A  Partial  Syn- 
opsis of  the  Fishes  of  North  Carolina '',  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila. 
1870).  I  have  myself  examined  specimens  agreeing  with  each  of  Pro- 
fessor Cope's  descriptions,  and,  with  two  exception  (Carpiodes  selene  and 
Carpiodes  grayi\  I  am  disposed  to  admit  all  his  species.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  in  every  large  collection  of  Carpiodes  there  are  specimens 
disagreeing  more  or  less  from  the  typical  forms  of  each  species,  and 
which  should,  in  consistency,  be  described  as  distinct  species,  or  else 
the  species  which  they  appear  to  connect  should  be  united.  I  have  not, 
however,  examined  a  sufficiently  full  series  of  Carpiodes  to  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  either  of  these  alternatives.  I  have,  therefore,  taken 
Professor  Copers  analysis  of  the  species,  and  added  to  it  such  addi- 
tional features  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  and  1  give  the  whole  as 
our  best  knowledge  at  present  on  the  subject,  leavinj:^  for  future  study 
the  consideration  of  the  degree  of  relationship  existing  between  cyprinus^ 
veliferj  and  thompsoni.  The  other  four  species,  carpio^  bison^  cutisanse- 
rinusj  and  difformiSj  seem  to  be  manifestly  distinct,  unless  difformis  be 
a  monstrous  form  of  cutisanserinus. 

Species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  all  the  fresh  waters  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  They  seldom  ascend  the  small 
streams,  nnd  are  taken  by  means  of  nets  from  the  larger  rivers  and 
lakes.  From  their  resemblance  in  form  to  the  European  Carp  (Cyprinus 
carpio)j  they  are  popularly  known  as  ^^Carp''.  This  resemblance  has 
suggested  the  name  of  the  genus  and  of  two  of  its  species.  As  food- 
fishes  they  are  rather  indifferent,  the  flesh  being  rather  coarse  and  flavor- 
less and  full  of  small  bones.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  species 
has  been  little  studied.  C.  cyprinus  is  the  common  species  east  of  the 
Alleghanics,  and,  if  "(7.  damalis^  and  "0.  tumidus^  be  the  same,  in 
the  Upper  Missouri  region  and  the  Bio  Grande  also.    C.  Uiompsoni  is  the 
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common  Carp  of  tho  Great  Lakes.  C.  curpio  is  tbo  most  abundant  spe- 
cies in  the  Ohio  River,  where  (7.  veli/cr  and  C.  cutisamtrinus  also  occur 
10  immense  numbers. 

I  am  convinced  that  neither  the  number  of  scales  nor  the  number  of 
fill-rays  can  be  relied  on  to  distinguish  species  in  this  genus,  the  entire 
range  of  variation  being  probably  found  in  every  species.  The  height 
of  the  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal,  although  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion with  age  and  wear,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  constant  to  divide  the 
species  into  two  groups. 

Generic  Characterizationa, 

Carpiodrs  Rafinesque,  1820. — ''  Body  obloD^,  somewhat  compressed ;  head  com- 
pressed, Dine  abdominal  rays,  dorsal  fin  commonly  elongate,  tail  equaUj  forked.'' — 
(Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh,  p.  .'>C.) 

ScLKROGNATUUS  Storer,  1846. — "Snout  slightly  advanced  beyound  the  mouth;  tho 
extremity  of  the  mouth  is  supported,  as  in  the  Caioatomif  by  the  intermaxillary,  which 
is  furnished  in  front  with  a  well  developed,  projecting,  cartilaginous  ethmoid.  Tho 
upright  branch  is  long,  and  of  a  styloid  form,  while  the  horizontal  is  shortened,  and  is 
t  mere  keel,  the  inferior  edge  of  which  serves  merely  to  support  the  superior  angle  cf 
the  month.  The  remainder  of  tho  maxillary  arch  is  formed  by  a  Obrous  ligament  cov- 
ered by  a  thin,  undilated  lip,  reduced  to  a  thin  and  fleshy  protuberance.  The  u])per 
J4W  is  a  wide,  very  solid  bony  piece,  under  which  the  upper  lip  is  partly  drawn  ;  this 
bona  is  concealed  by  the  first  two  suborbitals,  being  wider  and  no  less  advanced  than 
thote  of  the  Caiostomi.  As  to  its  lips,  it  is  a  Leuciscua;  but  the  osteology  of  its  mouth 
leiembles  that  of  the  Catoatomi,  The  dorsal  is  long,  like  that  of  the  Carps.  Tho  head 
is  naked,  marked  by  lines  of  mucous  pores.  Pharyngeal  teeth  comb-like,  finer  and 
more  equal  than  those  of  the  Catoatomi.  The  air-bladder  is  divided  into  two  large 
lobes;  the  anterior  is  large  and  rounded,  with  a  slight  depression  at  its  superior  face : 
the  second  conical,  twice  as  loug  as  the  first  and  followed  by  two  small  lobes ;  the  sec- 
ond communicates  with  the  oesophagus  by  an  air-pipe."— (Stoiier,  Man.  Jm,  Ac,  Aria 
and  Sc  1846,  p.  427  ;  essentiaUy  a  translation  from  Valenciennes's  account.) 

Carpiodbs  Agassi:^,  1855. — **  The  bod^-  is  very  high  and  strongly  compressed,  the 
narrow  ridge  on  the  back  forming  tho  outline  in  front  of  the  dorsal  is  very  much  arched, 
and  regularly  continuous  downwards  with  the  rather  steep pioOlo  cf  the  head. 

*'The  head  is  short,  its  height  and  length  differ  but  little.  The  sixuit  is  short  and 
blont.  The  small  mouth  is  entirely  inferior,  and  surrounded  by  narrow  thin  lips, 
which  are  more  or  less  transversely  folded.  The  lower  jaw  is  short  and  broad.  The 
pharyngeal  bones  of  Carpiodea  are  remarkably  thin,  compressed  laterally,  with  a  shal- 
low furrow  along  the  anterior  margin  on  the  side,  and  another  more  central  one  on  tho 
outline  of  the  arched  surfaces ;  the  teeth  arc  very  small,  compresse<l,  e<iu;illy  thin  along 
the  whole  iooer  edge  of  the  bone,  forming  a  tine  comb-like  crest  of  minute  scrratnres ; 
their  cutting  edge  rises  above  the  inner  margin  into  a  prominent  x)oiut. 

"The  aoterior  lobe  of  the  long  dorsal  is  slender,  its  third  and  fourth  rays  being  pro- 
longed beyond  the  following  ones  into  long  filaments.     The  lower  fins  are  all  pointed, 

BulL  N.  M.  No.  12—13 
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rather  small,  and  hence  different  from  one  another.  The  ventral  ridge  of  the  body  is 
flat.  The  scales  have  many  narrow,  radiating  furrows  upon  the  anterior  field,  and  uro 
more  deeply  marked,  in  a  straight  line,  across  the  lateral  fields,  or  limiting  the  lateral 
and  posterior  fields,  hardly  any  npon  the  anterior  field,  the  waving  of  the  broader 
concentric  ridges  producing  only  a  radiated  appearance  npon  that  field.  Tube  of  the 
lateral  line  straight  and  simple,  arising  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  radiation,  which  is 
seated  in  the  centre  of  form  of  the  scales."— (Agassiz,  Am.  Joum,  So,  Arts,  1855,  p.  189.) 

Cakpiodes  Giinther,  1863. — *'  Distinguished  from  Svlerognatkus  (i.  e.  Bubalichihys  and 
Ichthyohus)  by  its  very  thin,  compressed  pharyngeal  bones,  which  are  armed  with  a 
comb-like  series  of  nearly  eqnally  minnte  compressed  teeth.'' — (GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes' 
Brit.  Mus.  vii,  p.  24.) 

Carpiodes  Cope  &,  Jordan,  1877. — "  Body  oblong  oval,  compressed ;  dorsal  elongate, 
elevated  in  front,  of  20  or  more  rays;  fdutanelle  present;  pharyngeal  bones  narrow, 
with  the  teeth  relatively  thin  and  weak ;  mouth  small,  inferior,  protractile  down- 
-wards."— (Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Philn.  1877,  p.  82.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  CARPIODES. 

*  Dorsal  fin  with  the  anterior  rays  very  much  elevated  and  attenuated,  equalling  or 
more  nsualiy  exceeding  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  fin. 
t  Muzzle  very  abruptly  obtuse,  almost  vertically  truncate  in  front. 

a.  Muzzle  exceedingly  blunt,  so  that  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mandible  is  in  line 
with  the  anterior  rim  of  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  reaches  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  pnpil :  anterior  suborbital  deeper  than  long :  head  4^  in  length : 
eye  quite  large,  3^  to  4  in  head :  body  arched,  the  depth  somewhat  less  than 
half  the  length :  first  ray  of  dorsal  nearer  muzzle  than  base  of  caudal : 
scales  6-35-4  :  D.  24,  A.  8,  V.  9 difformis,  43. 

ctt.  Muzzle  notably  blunt,  but  less  so  than  in  the  preceding :  anterior  edge  of  the 
mandible  in  advance  of  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  Just  reaching  the  lice 
of  the  lower  rim  of  the  orbit :  anterior  suborbital  bone  deeper  than  long 
(longer  than  deep,  **selene"):  head  4  times  in  length:  eye  smallish,  4^  in 
head :  body  arched,  the  depth  about  2^  in  length :  anterior  rays  of  dorsal 
about  midway  between  snout  and  base  of  caudal :  scales  7-37-5 :  D.  26,  A. 

8,  V.  10 ....CCTISAN8ERINC8,  44. 

ft  Muzzle  conic,  projecting,  obtusely  pointed  :  end  of  the  mandible  reaching  to  oppo- 
site nostrils :  anterior  suborbital  as  deep  as  long :  bead  3f  in  length :  eye 
moderate,  4  to  4^  in  length  of  head :  body  arched  above,  the  depth  2i  to  21 
in  length :  first  ray  of  dorsal  nearer  muzzle  than  base  of  caudal :  scales  7- 

37-5:  D.  26  or  27  ("22",  Cope) veijfer,  45. 

^*  Dorsal  fin  with  the  anterior  rays  more  or  less  shortened,  their  length  one-half  to 
two-thirds  that  of  the  base  of  the  fin  :  muzzle  more  or  less  conic  and  pro- 
jecting. 
b.  Head  long,  contained  about  3}  times  in  length  to  base  of  caudal :  mnzzle  elon- 
gate-conic, so  that  the  eye  is  nearly  median,  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
head  falling  in  front  of  its  posterior  margin  :  body  not  much  arched ;  depth 
3  in  length :  anterior  rays  of  dorsal  pretty  high,  not  much  shorter  than  the 
base  of  the  fin,  not  thickened  at  base:  lips  well  developed:  eye  large,  4|  in 
head:  scales  7-40-^ :  D.  27,  A.  7,  Y.  10 BIBON,  46. 
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hb»  Head  intermediate,  its  length  coDtained  abont  4  times  (3f  to  4()  ic  that  of 
body :  anterior  rays  of  dorsal  not  thickened  at  base. 
e.  Body  stout,  short,  the  back  mach  arched,  the  depth  2^  in  length :  head  4  to 
4^  in  length,  the  mazzle  moderately  pointed :  dorsal  rays  considerably  ele- 
vated, two-thirds  as  long  as  base  of  fin :  eye  small,  5^  in  head :  tip  of  lower 
Jaw  mach  in  advance  of  nostrils ;  maxillary  reaching  line  of  orbit:  anterior 
suborbital  large,  deep,  ronndish:  origin  of  dorsal  about  midway  of  body: 
scales  rather  closely  imbricated,  8-39  to  41-6 :  D.  27,  A.  7,  Y.  10. 

THOMPSOXI,  47. 

00.  Body  elongate,  not  much  elevated,  the  depth  2f  in  length :  head  3f  to  4, 
the  muzzle  prominent  but  rather  bluntish :  front  scarcely  concave  above 
eyes,  the  profile  forming  a  somewhat  uniform  curve :  eye  small,  nearly  6  iu 
head :  anterior  rays  of  dorsal  moderately  elevated,  nearly  three-foarths  the 
length  of  the  fin,  the  first  ray  nearly  midway  between  snout  and  base  of 

caudal:  scales  6-37-5:  D.  24  to  27,  A.  8,  V.  10 cyprixus,  48. 

Ibb.  Head  comparatively  short,  its  length  contained  4^  to  5  times  in  the  length 
of  the  body:  body  more  fusiform  than  in  the  others,  compressed,  but  not 
much  arched,  the  depth  2f  to  3  times  in  the  length :  anterior  rays  of  dorsal 
short,  i]otably  thickened  and  osseous  at  base,  the  first  ray  nearer  the  end  of 
the  muzzle  than  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin :  eye  small,  anterior,  4^  in  head : 
muzzle  short,  but  projecting  much  beyond  mouth :  size  largest  of  the  genus. 

CABPIO,  49. 

43.  CARPIODES  DIFFORMIS  Cope. 

Deformed  Carp  Sucker, 

yf^O-^Carpiodes  difformis  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  480. 
Carpiodes  difformis  JoRDikX,  Man.  Vert.  297, 1876. 
Carpiodea  difformis  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
Carpiodes  difformis  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  72,  1877. 
Carpiodes  difformis  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  First  Report  Ohio  Fish 

Commission,  86,  pi.  ziii,  f.  21, 1877. 
Carpiodes  difformis  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  9, 50, 1877. 
Carpiodes  difformis  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  cd.  2d,  321, 1878.    . 

HABrTAT. — Ohio  Valley;  less  common  than  the  other  species. 

The  only  specimen  which  I  have  seen  of  this  species  was  from  the 
Wabash  Eiver,  iu  which  stream  Professor  Cope's  original  types  were 
collected.  No  specimens  are  in  the  United  States  National  Musenm, 
vbich,  indeed,  at  present  contains  very  few  of  the  Carp  Suckers  or 
Baffalo-fish. 

44.  CAKPIODES  CUTISANSERINUS  Cope. 

Zong-finned  Carp  Sucker,    Quillback, 

1870— CsiTioto  cuUsanserinus  Copb,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  481. 

Cairplodss  esUUamerinus  Jordan  &  Copei«and,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
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Carpiodes  cuiisanaerinus  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  9,50, 1877. 

Carpiodes  cutisanaerinus  Johdan  &,  Gilbert,  iu  KlipparVs  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Carpiodea  cutisanaarinus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  od.  2d,  321,  1678. 
1870 — Carpiodes  selene  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Pbila.  481. 

Carpiodes  selene  Joudan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Carpiodes  selene  Jordan  &  Giluebt,  iu  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Carpiodes  selene  Joiidan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  321, 1878. 
187G — Ichihyohus  difformis  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  49. 

Habitat. — Mississippi  Valley  ;  geDorally  abundant. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  C.  velifer^  but  differs  iu  the  abruptly 
truDcate  snout,  that  of  velifer  being  conic.  I  am  unable  to  recoguizo 
C.  Hclene  as  a  distinct  species  at  present,  the  form  of  the  anterior  sub- 
orbital being  the  only  distinguishing  feature  of  much  importance,  and 
that  probably  not  a  constant  one.  C.  cuti^anscrimis  is  as  abundant  in 
the  Ohio  as  C  velifer^  and  I  have  seen  m<any  specimens  from  the  Illinois 
Biver. 

Specimens  in  United  Stales  National  Museum. 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

20032 

Comberland  River 

A.  Wincbell. 

20033 

do 

Do. 

45.  CARPIODES  VELIFER  (Rafinesque)  Agassiz. 

Carp  Sucker.    Skimhack.    Quillback.    Sailor,    Sailing  SucJcer.    Spear-fish, 

1820 — ff  Catostomus  anisoptents  Rafinesque,  Icb.  Ob.  45.    (Description  at  second  b 

and  anrecognizable.) 
1620 — Catostomus  velifer  Rafinrsqce,  Icb.  Oh.  56l 

Catostomus  velifer  Kirtlakd,  Rep.  Zool.  Obio,  16&,  1838. 

Carpiodes  vel\fcr  Aoabsiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  six,  191, 1655. 

Carpiodes  velifer  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Pbila.  482, 1870. 

Carpiodes  velifer  Jordan,  Fibhes  of  Ind.  222, 1875. 

Carpiodes  velifer  Jordan,  Bull.  Buffalo  8oc.  Nat.  liist.  95, 1876. 

Carpiodes  velifer  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  297, 1876. 

Carpiodes  velifer  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Cbeck  List,  158, 1876. 

Ichthyohus  velifer  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

Carpiodes  velifer  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Kiippari's  First  Report  0 
Commission,  87,  1877. 

Carpiodes  velifer  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  34, 1877. 

Carpiodes  velifer  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  321, 187a 
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1846 — Sderognathua  cyprinus  Kirtland,  Bost.  Journ.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  v,  275.    (In  part; 
not  of  C.  &,y,) 

Habitat. — Western  streams  and  lakes  (Caynga  Lake,  New  York,  to  Mississippi 
Eiver). 

This  species  is  quite  abundant  in  the  Ohio  River,  and  I  have  seen 
specimens  not  evidently  distinguishable,  from  Lake  Erie  and  from  other 
waters  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Indiscriminately  with  0.  cutis- 
anserinuSj  it  is  known  to  the  fishermen  as  Quillback,  Skimback,  etc., 
the  lower-finned  species  being  called  rather  ''Carp".  Most  of  the 
synonymy  above  quoted  includes  several  species,  the  true  vcHfer  being 
first  distinguished  by  Professor  Cope.  Rafinesque's  anhopierus  I  bring 
ioto  the  synonymy  of  this  species,  simply  to  refer  to  it  somewhere.  It 
is  really  unidentifiable.  Kirtland's  Sclerognathns  cyprinus  refers  most  to 
this  species,  but  his  figure  represents  no  known  fish.  The  head  is  too 
small,  and  the  form,  etc.,  incorrect. 

Specimens  in  United  States  Xational  Museum, 


Namber. 


20277 


Locality. 


Cayuga  Lake,  New  York 


Collector. 


There  are  also  several  other  specimens  in  the  collection,  but  without 
locality. 

46.  CARPIODES  BISON  Agassiz. 

Lang-headed  Carp  Sucker.  • 

1^4— Corpiodff  bison  Agassiz,  Am.  Joom.  Sci.  Arts,  3.56. 

Carpiodes  bison  Aoassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  190, 1855. 
Carpiodes  bison  CoPB,  Proc.  Am.  Philos  Soc.  Pbila.  483,  1870. 
Carpiodes  bison  Joiidan,  Man.  Vert.  297, 1876. 
Carpiodes  bison  Jokdan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
Ickthyobus  bUon  Nel8on,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 
Carpiodes  bison  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 
Carpiodes  bison  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  ix,  50,  1877. 
Carpiodes  bison  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  322, 1878. 

HABfTAT.— Mississippi  Valley  (Osag^  River,  Agassiz;  Mississippi  River,  Wabash 
River,  Tennessee  River,  Cope). 

What  the  fish  is  to  which  Professor  Agassiz  gave  the  pame  ^^bison^ 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  published  descriptions.  Professor  Coi)0 
bas  described  the  present  species  under  that  name,  and  we  accept  the 
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name  bison  on  bis  authority.  This  species  is  not  generally  common  in 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  have,  however,  seen  one  or  two  from 
the  Ohio  Kiver.    I  found  no  specimens  in  the  National  Museum. 

47.  CAREIODES  THOMPSONI  Agassiz. 

Lake  Carp. 

1844 — Catoetamus  cyprinus  Thompson,  Hist.  Vt.  133. 

1855 — Carpiodea  thompsoni  Agassiz,  Am.  Joarn.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  191. 

Carpiodes  thompaoni  Cope,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  285, 1864. 

Carpiodea  thompaonii  Copk,  Proc.  Am.  Pliilos.  Soc.  Pbilo.  483, 1870. 

Carpiodea  thompaoni  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  297, 1876. 

Ichthyohua  thompaoni  Nelson,  BqU.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat,  Hist  49, 1876. 

Carpiodea  thompaoni  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Carpiodea  thompaonii  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53,  1876. 

Carpiodea  thompaoni  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  322, 1878. 

liABriAT. — Great  Lake  region ;  abundant. 

This  species  occurs  in  more  or  less  abundance  throughout  the  Great 
Lake  region.  It  is  the  shortest  and  most  arched  of  all  the  species.  Its 
dorsal  fin  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  velifer  and  that  of 
carpio.  I  have  examined  very  man}*  specimens  of  this  species,  and  I 
find  little  variation  among  them.  This  fl^sh  reaches  a  length  of  some- 
thing over  a  foot,  and  is  sold  by  the  Lake  fishermen  as  ^^  Carp  ". 

Specimena  in  United  Statea  National  Muaeum. 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

11040 

Sandusky,  Ohio.. 
do 

J.  W.  Milner. 

11127 

Do. 

11128 

do 

Do. 

11130 

do 

Do. 

11131 

do --- 

Do. 

11132 

do 

Do. 

48.  CARPIODES  CYPRINUS  (Le  Sueur)  Agassiz. 

EoBtem  Carp  Sucker.   Ntbraaka  Carp  Sucker.    Rio  Grande  Carp, 

1817 — Catoatomua  cyprinua  Ls  Surur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  i,  91. 

Labeo  cyprinua  DeKay,  Now  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  194, 1842. 
Sclerognathua  cyprinua  Cuvier  6c  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xtI^ 

474, 1844. 
Sclerognathua  oyprinua  Storrr,  Synopsis,  427, 1846. 
Carpiodea  cyprinua  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  191, 1855. 
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Carpiode$  ojfprinus  GCNTiiEn,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  24, 1868. 

Carpiodes  cypriuus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philo8.  Soc.  Phila.  484, 1870. 

Carpiodes  cgprinua  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Iiid.  202,  lw75. 

Carpiodn  ci/pnnu9  Jordan,  Mao.  Vert.  297,  187C. 

Carpiodes  ctfprintte  Udler  &,  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  140,  1876. 

Carpiodes  cyprinus  Jordan  &  Copkland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Carpiodes  cyprlnus  Joudah,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  323,  1878. 
1854 — Carpiodes  vacca  Aqassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  356. 
1854— Odrpiocfes  tumidus  Baird  &  Girard,  Proc.  Phila.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  28. 

Ictiobus  tumidus  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  Ich.  34,  pi.  xxx,  f.  1-4, 1859. 

Ichthyobus  tumidus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
lS156^Carpiode8  damalis  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  170. 

Carpiodes  damalis  Girai.d,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  218,  pi.  xlviii,  f.  1-4,  1858.     . 

Carpiodes  damalis  Cope,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  85, 18o5. 

Carpiodts  damalis  Jordan  &  Copeu^nd,  Check  List,  155, 1876. 
IS7Q— Carpiodes  grayi  Cope,  Prcc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  482, 1870. 

CarpiodiS  Qvayi  Jordan  «&,  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Carpiodes  ffrayi  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Whceler'a  JExpl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  Zool.  681, 
1876. 

Habitat. — New  Englacd  to  Alabama ;  thence  to  Mexico  and  north  to  the  Upper 
Miasouri. 

I  have  elsewhere  already  united  tbe  iwininal  species  grayi  and  tumi- 
dus^ for  tbe  following  reasons: — Girard's  ^''Ictiobus  tumidns'^  is  cortaiiily 
a  CarpiodeSj  as  is  plainly  shown  by  tbe  published  figure,  tlie  mouth  be- 
ing represented  as  small  and  inferior,  beneath  the  projecting  snout.  I 
have  numerous  young  specimens  of  a  Carpiodes  from  the  Kio  Giande, 
at  Brownsville,  Texas,  the  original  locality  of  Ictichus  tumiduH,  But  my 
specimens  do  not  di.sagree  in  any  important  respect  from  Carpiodes  gratjij 
from  tbe  same  river,  nor  am  I  able,  on  examination  of  authentic  speci- 
mens of  the  latter  species,  to  point  out  any  differences  between  thrm  and 
my  Brownsville  specimens.  Therefore,  if  tumidus  and  grayi  are  really 
different,  tbe  differences  have  escaped  my  notice.  It  is  of  course  possi- 
ble that  my  Brownsville  specimens,  although  from  the  original  locality 
of  tumidus^  may  not  be  that  species;  bat,  as  the  types  of  tumidus  have 
been  lost,  I  do  not  see  bow  the  question  can  ever  be  settled. 

I  am  furthermore  unable  to  separate  tumidus  as  thus  characterized 
from  damalis  Grd.,  and  tbe  close  relationship  existing  between  damalis 
and  cyprinus  has  already  been  noticed  by  Professor  Cope.  As  1  now 
believe  that  cyprinus^  tumidus^  damalis,  and  grayi  were  all  based  on  mem- 
bers of  a  single  widely  diffused  species,  I  unite  them  in  the  above 
synonymy. 

This  species  is  tbe  common  Carp  Sucker  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
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Middle  States.  I  have  no  specimens  referable  to  this  species  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  nor  from  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ohio.  If  cyprinus,  tumi- 
diiSj  and  damalis  are  identical,  however,  one  of  two  things  must  be  trae. 
Either  0.  cyprinu^  really  inhabits  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  but  has 
been  overlooked  or  confounded  with  others,  or  else  we  have  a  very  curi- 
ous anomaly  in  the  distribution  of  the  species,  it  being  an  iuhabitiint 
of  waters  of  two  widely  separated  areas,  having  little  in  common.  The 
former  supposition  seems  the  most  probable,  and  I  accordingly  look  for 
specimens  of  C.  cyprinus  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum, 


Number. 


179 

:'550 

13012 

15891 

20109 


Locality. 


Round  Lake,  Mootgomery,  Alabama 

Fort  Pierre,  Nebr.  (types  of  C  damalis) 

Republican  River 

Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico  (grayi) 

Nebraska 

"U.  S.  Mex.  Boundary  Survey"  (tyi)e8  of  tumidasf) 
Brownsville,  Tex 


Collector. 


Kumlieu  &.  Bean. 
Dr.  Evans. 
Wood  &  Hammond. 
Dr.  O.  Loew. 


49.  CARPIODES  CARPIO  {Rafinesque)  Jordan. 

Big  Carp  Sucker,     Olive  Carp  Sucker. 

1620 — Catostomus  carpio  Rafinesque,  Icb.  Ob.  56. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  297, 1876. 

Ichthyohus  carpio  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan  &>  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  72, 1877. 

Carpiodts  carpio  Jordan,  Bull,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  34, 1877. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  322, 1878. 
1870— C^rpiodf«  nummifer  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Phila.  484. 

Habitat. — Mississippi  Valley.    Abundant  in  the  Ohio  River. 

This  is  the  Diost  abuDdant  species  of  its  genus  in  the  Ohio  River  and 
its  tributaries.  It  is  the  largest  species,  the  most  elongate,  and  has  the 
lowest  fiurays  and  the  smallest  head.  The  peculiar  enlargement  of  the 
anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  I  have  found  to  be  an  excellent  diagnostic 
character.  This  species  has  been  well  described  by  Professor  Cope, 
under  the  name  of  C.  nuiumi/er.    There  can,  however,  be  but  little 
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doubt  that  Baflnesqae  bad  tbe  same  fisb  in  mind  as  his  0.  carpioj  and  I 
have  accordingly  adopted  the  latter  name. 

Spedmene  in  United  States  National  Museum, 


Namber. 


Locality. 


12291  :  Ohio  River,  ClDciDnati 


12292 


do 


Collector. 


J.  W.  Milner. 
Do. 


Genus  BUBALICHTHYS  Agassijg. 

BMbalidkthjfs  Agassiz,  Am.  Joara.  Sci.  Arts,  1855,  192. 
Sderognaihus  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  p.  22, 1868. 
Catostomus  et  Carpiodes  sp.  of  authors. 

Type,  Carpiodes  urus  Agassi z. 

EtymolofQT,  Poh^ulo^,  bo£falo ;  /;r(9i'f ,  fish. 

Head  moderate  or  rather  large,  deep  and  thick,  its  superior  ontlino 
rapidly  rising,  its  length  about  4  in  that  of  tbe  body :  eye  moderate, 
median  or  rather  anterior  in  position  ]  suborbital  bones  comparatively 
narrow ;  fontanelle  always  present  and  widely  open. 

Month  moderate  or  small,  more  or  less  inferior,  the  mandible  short, 
Iittleobliqne,ortypieallyquitehorizontal,  the  mandibleless than  one* third 
the  length  of  the  head,  the  premaxillaries  in  the  closed  mouth  below 
tbe  level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit ;  lips  rather  thin,  thicker  than  in 
IchthyobuSj  the  upper  protractile,  narrow,  plicate,  the  plica)  sometimes 
broken  up  into  granules;  lower  lip  comparatively  full  (for  a  Buffalo- 
fish),  faintly  plicate,  the  plicic  b:okeii  i:p  into  granules,  the  lower  lip 
having  the  general  n*shaped  form  seen  in  Carpiodes;  jaws  without  car- 
tilaginous sheath  ;  muciferoas  system  well  develop«'d ;  opercular  appa- 
ratus well  developed,  but  less  so  than  in  IchthyobuSj  the  operculum 
strongly  rugose;  isthmus  moderate;  pharyngeal  bones  triangular,  with 
large  teetb^  which  increase  in  size  from  above  downwards ;  teeth  com- 
pressed, their  grinding  edge  blunt,  slightly  arched  in  the  middle,  aud 
provided  with  a  little  cusp  along  the  inner  margin,  which  is  hardly 
detached  from  the  crown,  and  does  not  rise  above  the  surface :  gill-rakers 
of  anterior  arch  slender  and  stiff  above,  growing  shorter  downwards. 

Body  ovate  or  oblong,  the  dorsal  outline  more  or  less  arched,  the  sides 
of  the  body  compressed,  the  ventral  outline  curved  also,  but  to  a  less 
degree:  scales  very  large,  about  equal  over  the  body,  their  posterior 
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ootlines  somewhat  serrate;  lateral  liue  well  developed,  nearly  straight, 
with  35  to  42  scales,  12  to  14  iu  a  cross-series  from  ventrals  to  dorsal ; 
dorsal  fiu  begiuDing  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  ventrals,  its  anterior  rays  elevated,  their  height  about  equal  to 
half  the  base  of  the  fin,  the  number  of  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  ranging 
from  25  to  32;  caudal  fin  well  forked,  the  lobes  about  equal,  not  fal- 
cate ;  anal  fin  comparatively  long  and  rather  low,  of  8  or  9  developed 
rays;  ventrals  moderate,  10-rayed ;  pectorals  rather  short:  sexual  pecu- 
liarities, if  any,  unknciwu  :  coloration  dull  dark  brown,  nearly  plain,  not 
silvery ;  fins  olivaceous  or  more  or  less  dusky. 

Air- bladder  with  two  chambers. 

Size  quite  large. 

In  general  appearance,  the  species  of  Bubalichthya  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  Carpiodea.  The  form  is,  however,  coarser  than 
that  of  any  CarptodeSj  the  dorsal  fin  is  lower,  and  the  coloration  is 
darker  and  duller.  The  species  reach  a  larger  size  than  do  those  of 
Carpiodes,  but  whether  larger  or  not  than  the  species  of  Tchthyohus  I  am 
unable  to  say.  In  external  appearance,  Bubalichihys  is  intermediate 
between  Carpiodes  and  Ichthyobus^  the  one  species,  bubalus^  resembling 
Carpiodes  most,  the  other,  urus,  being  most  like  Ichthyobus. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  species  of  this  genus  is  very  incomplete.  Many 
species  were  named  and  indicated  by  Professor  Agassiz,  but  with  such 
fragmentary  descriptions  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  is  certainly 
known  by  any  one.  I  have,  however,  been  able  to  identify  in  specimens 
from  Quincy,  111.,  the  fishes  termed  by  him  B.  bubalua  and  B.  nigerj 
the  small-mouthed  and  the  large-mouthed  Buflklo.  Assuming  these  two 
well-separated  species  as  a  basis,  I  have  compared  with  them  numerous 
Buffalo-fishes  from  various  localities,  and  in  all  cases  I  have  found  them 
identical  with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  have  therefore  adopted 
the  hypothesis,  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  all  of  the  nominal 
species  of  Professor  Agassiz  were  based  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  forms.  As  to  this,  I  may  say  that  the  sole  basis  of  some  of  these 
nominal  species  was  the  difference  in  locality.  From  what  we  know  of 
the  range  of  other  species  of  Catostomidce,  there  is  nothing  antecedently 
improbable  in  the  same  fish  being  found  in  the  Wabash  and  Mobile 
Rivers,  or  in  the  Tennessee  and  Osage.  Myxostoma  macrolepidotum^ 
'Erimyzon  oblonguSj  Minytrema  melanops^  Catostom'ns  teres^  and  others 
are  known  to  occur  in  all  four  of  those  streams.  The  questions  of 
locality  may,  I  think,  be  safely  eliminated  from  the  discussion.    The 
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descriptions  published  by  Professor  Agassiz  aro  almost  worthless  for  the 
distinction  of  species.  It  has  accordingly  seemed  best  to  uie,  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  at  least  until  more  than  ttco  species  are  shown  to 
occar  in  onr  waters,  or  until  some  one  is  able  to  show  from  examination 
of  Professor  Agassiz^s  types  what  he  really  had  in  mind,  to  distribute 
his  nominal  species  in  the  synonymy  of  the  two  which  we  know.  I 
have  accordingly  considered  each  of  Agassiz's  species  and  made  it 
identical  with  either  the  small-mouthed  or  the  large-mouthed  species,  as 

the  description  seemeil  to  indicate.    A   third  species,  from  Central 

» 

America,  which  I  suppose  belongs  to  this  genus,  is  added  from  Dr. 
Giinther's  description. 

Generic  Charaoterizatiofis, 

BuBAUCHTHYS  Agassiz,  1855. — ''At  the  time  I  viDdicated  the  propriety  of  restoring 
some  of  the  genera  established  by  Kafinesqne  among  Cyprinoids,  I  did  not  suspect  that 
the  genas  CarpiodeSfas  I  then  represented  it,  still  contained  two  distinct  typen,  though 
I  bad  noticed  that  some  of  the  species  had  the  anterior  margin  of  their  dorsal  greatly 
prolonged,  whilst  in  others  it  hardly  rises  above  the  middle  and  posterior  of  that  fin. 
Having  since  examined  the  pharyngeals  of  all  the  species  of  this  tribe  which  I  havo 
been  able  to  secure  from  different  parts  of  the  conntry,  I  find  that  those  with  a  high 
dorsal  which  constitute  the  genus  Carpiodes,  havo,  in  addition,  very  thin  flat  pharyn- 
geals with  extremely  minute  teeth,  whilst  those  with  a  low  dorsal  have  triangular 
pharyngeals  with  larger  teeth,  increasing  gradually  in  size  and  thickness,  from  the 
npper  margin  of  the  bones  towards  the  symphysis.  The  difference  in  form  of  these 
bones  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  slight  ridge  upon  the  outer  surface  of  tho 
arch  in  Carpiode$  is  transformed  in  this  second  type  into  a  prominent  edge,  dividing 
the  outer  surface  of  the  arch  into  a  posterior  and  anterior  plane,  meeting  under  an 
aente  angle.  This  structural  homology  is  satisfactorily  traced  by  the  difference  of  tho 
external  appearance  of  these  two  planes,  the  posterior  one  being  full  as  the  posterior 
half  of  the  flat  outer  surface  of  the  arch  in  Carpiodes^  whilst  the  anterior  plane  is 
coarsely  porous,  indeed  studded  with  deep  pits  analogous  to  the  porous  character  of 
the  anterior  half  of  the  outer  surface  of  that  bone  in  Carpiodes,  The  teeth  themselves 
are  compressed ;  their  grinding  edge  is  rather  blunt,  slightly  raised  in  tbe  middle,  and 
provided  with  a  little  cusp  along  the  inner  margin,  which  is  hardly  detached  from  the 
crown,  and  docs  not  rise  above  its  surface,  as  in  Carpiodes,  Ichthyobus  and  Cycleptus, 

*'In  this  genus  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  not  placed  so  far  forwards  as  in  CarpiodeSj  tho 
greatest  height  being  between  head  and  tail.  The  upper  outline  of  the  body  is  le«s 
strongly  arched  in  advance  of  the  dorsal ;  the  head  is  longer  than  high,  and  the  snout 
not  more  prominent  than  the  mouth.  The  month  opens  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards,  tbe  lower  jaw  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  upper.  The  lips  are  small  and 
granulated.  The  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  are  not  separately  prolonged  beyond  tbo 
rest  of  the  fin,  though  its  anterior  margin  is  higher  than  its  middle  and  posterior  por- 
tion.   Tbe  lower  fins  are  as  in  Carpiodea, 

'*Tbe  scales  have  many  narrow  radiating  furrows  upon  tho  anterior  field,  none  across 
the  lateral  fields,  and  few  upon  the  posterior  fields,  converging  to  the  centre  of  radio- 
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tioo,  to  which  the  tubes  of  the  lateral  line  extend  also.    For  this  new  genus  I  propose 
the  name  of  Babalichthya^  intending  to  recall  the  name  of  Buffalo  fish,  commonly 
applied  to  this  Hi>ocies.    To  this  genus  belong  the  species  I  have  described  as  CarpiodcB 
urua  from  the  Tennessea  River,  C,  taurua  from  Mobile  River,  and  C.  vitulua  from  the 
Wabash,  and  also  the  Catostomus  niger  of  Rafinesqne  and  Catostomua  babalus  of  Dr.  Kirt- 
land  from  the  Ohio,  but  not  C.  hubalus  Ralinesqae,  which  is  the  typo  of  the  genus  Ich- 
ihyobus  described  in  the  following  paragraph.    I  have  another  new  species  from  the 
Osage  River,  sent  me  by  Mr.  George  Stolley.    This  shows  this  type  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed in  our  western  waters,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  found  in  the  Atlantic 
states.     I  have  some  doubts  respecting  the  nomenclature  of  these  species  which  are 
rather  difficult  to  solve.    It  will  be  seen  upon  reference  to  Rafinesque's  Ichthyologia 
Ohiensis,  p.  55  and  56,  that  he  mentions  two  species  of  his  subgenus  Ichthyohu8f  one  of 
which  he  calls  C.  habaluSj  and  the  other  C  nig^;  the  second  he  has  not  seen  himself, 
but  describes  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Audubon  as  '  entirely  similar  to  the  common 
Buffalo  fish,'  his  C.  huhaluSj  but  ^  larger,  weighing  upwards  of  fifty  pounds.'    Dr.  Kirt- 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the  C.  huhalus  as  the  largest  species  found  in  the 
western  waters,  and  adds  that  the  young  is  nearly  elliptical  in  its  outline  and  is  often 
sold  in  the  market  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  Buffalo  Perch.    If  the.e  wo^ 
only  one  species  of  Buffalo  in  those  waters  the  case  would  be  very  simple,  and  the  Ca- 
tostomus huhalus  and  niger  of  Rafinesqne,  and  C.  hubalus  of  Dr.  Kirtland,  should  simply 
be  considered  as  synonymous,  but  Dr.  Ranch  of  Burlington  has  sent  me  fine  specimens 
of  this  Buffalo  Perch,  to  which  the  remark  of  Dr.  Kirtland, '  elliptical  in  its  outline,' 
perfectly  applies,  and  I  find  that  it  not  only  differs  specifically  but  even  generically 
from  the  broader,  high  backed,  common  Buffalo,  and  being  tbe  smaller  species,  I  take 
it  to  be  Rafinosque's  C.  buhaluSf  the  type  of  his  genus  IchtkyohuSf  which  is  more  fully 
charactt)rised  below,  whilst  the  larger  species,  Rafinesqne's  C.  niger,  can  be  no  other 
than  Dr.  Kirtland's  C.  huhalus^  *  the  largest  species  of  the  western  waters.'    It  seems 
therefore  hardly  avoidable  to  retain  the  name  of  C.  niger  or  rather  Buhalichthys  niger 
for  the  common  Buffalo,  though  Rafinesqne,  who  fir^t  named  the  fish,  never  saw  it,  or 
if  he  saw  it  mistook  it  for  his  own  huhalus^  and  though  Dr.  Kirtland,  who  correctly 
describes  and  figures  it,  names  it  C.  huhalus,  for  such  is  the  natural  result  to  which  the 
history  of  the  successive  steps  in  our  investigation  of  these  fishes  lead.    But  our  diffi- 
culties here  are  not  yet  at  an  end.    Among  the  splendid  collections  I  received  from  Dr. 
Rauch,  I  found  two  perfectly  distinct  species  of  JJubalicklhys,  one  with  a  large  mouth, 
and  the  other  with  a  small  mouth,  and  one  of  Ichihyohus,  living  together  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Burlington,  Iowa ;  and  the  next  question,  proba- 
bly never  to  be  solved,  will  be,  if  they  all  three  occur  also  in  tbe  Ohio,  whether  Rafi- 
nesque's  C.  niger  was  the  big  mouthed  or  the  small  mouthed  Buhalichthys,    Judging 
from  the  figure  given  by  Dr.  Kirtland  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  vol.  v, 
pi.  fig.  2, 1  believe  his  C.  huhalus  to  be  the  small  mouthed  species.    I  myself  have,  how- 
ever, seen  only  one  specimen  of  the  big  mouthed  species  from  the  Ohio,  and  that  in 
rather  an  indifferent  state  of  preservation;  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Baird,  and 
bone  of  the  small  mouthed  species.    Should,  however,  all  three,  as  is  possible,  occur  in 
the  Ohio  as  well  as  the  Mississippi,  to  avoid  introducing  new  names,  I  will  call  the 
big  mouthed  species  B,  niger^  preserving  for  it  Rafinesque's  specific  name, — the  small 
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mouthed,  B,  bubaluSf  retainiDg  for  it  the  name  which  Dr.  Kirtland  has  givcu  if,  oven 
though  the  species  of  Ichthyobus  mast  bear  the  samo  specific  name,  being  that  origio- 
ally  applied  by  Rafinesqae.  It  may  bo  that  either  my  B.  vitulus  or  my  B,  urus  is  iden- 
tical with  Dr.  Kirtland's  C  hubaluSf  but  until  I  can  obtain  original  specimens  of  this 
speciee,  this  point  must  remain  undecided,  as  it  is  impossible  for  mere  descriptions  to 
institate  a  sufficiently  minute  comparison.  The  specimens  from  Osage  River  I  shall 
call  B,  bonasu8, 

''Compared  with  one  another,  these  species  differ  as  follows:  B.  n/^/er, (the  big- 
mouthed  Buffalo)  differs  from  B.  bubalua  (the  small-mouthed  Bufialo)  by  its  larger 
mouth,  opening  more  forwards;  its  more  elongated  body,  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal 
risiog  immediately  above  the  base  of  the  ventrals,  and  its  anterior  lobe  being  broader, 
and  the  anal  fin  not  emarginated;  B,  bonasus  differs  from  B,  bubalus  and  from  B.  niger 
in  having  the  mouth  larger  than  the  first  and  smaller  than  the  second,  and  from  B, 
bubaluM  by  its  less  emarginated  dorsal,  which  renders  its  larger  lobe  broader,  anal  fin 
not  emarginated,  opercle  larger.  A  farther  comparison  with  the  Southern  species  could 
only  be  satisfactory,  if  a^ccompanied  by  accurate  figures."— (Ac assiz.  Am.  Journ.Sc.  Arts, 
1^  p.  19-2,) 

ScLEROGNATHCS  Gfiuther,  1868. — "  Scales  of  moderate  or  rather  large  size.  Lateral 
line  running  along  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Dorsal  fin  much  elongate,  with  about  30  or 
more  rays,  none  of  which  are  spinous.  Anal  fin  short.  Mouth  small,  inferior  {Buba- 
litkthys)  or  subterminal  {Sclerognathus)^  with  the  lips  more  or  less  thickened.  Barbels 
none.  Gill-rakers  long,  stiff  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  modi- 
fied into  low  membranaceous  transverse  folds  in  the  lower  third.  Pseudobranchite. 
Pharyngeal  bones  sickle- shaped,  armed  with  a  comb-like  series  of  numerous,  compressed 
teeth,  increasing  in  size  downwards."— (GUnther,  Cat,  Fishes  Brit,  Mas.  vii,  22,  1868.) 

BuBAUCHTHTS  Copo  &,  Jordan,  1877. — *'  Body  oblong  oval,  compressed ;  dorsal  elon- 
gate, elevated  in  front,  of  20  or  more  rays ;  fontanelle  present ;  pharyngeal  bones 
strong,  the  teeth  comparatively  coarse  and  large,  increasing  iu  size  downwards;  mouth 
inferior." — (Jordan,  Proo.  Ac.  Xat,  Sc,  Phila.  1877,  p.  82.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  BUBALICHTHYS. 

*  Body  considerably  elevated  and  compreesed  above ;  the  dorsal  region  subcarinate ; 
belly  thicker;  depth  2^  to  2f  in  length ;  axis  of  body  above  the  ventrals  below 
the  lateral  line  and  nearly  twice  as  far  from  the  back  as  from  the  belly :  head 
moderate,  triangular  in  outline  when  viewed  from  the  side,  4  in  length :  ej'o 
equal  to  snout,  4  to  5  in  length  of  head,  much  larger  than  in  B.  urua :  mouth  quite 
small,  notably  smaller  and  more  inferior  than  in  B.  urus:  mandible  about  equal 
to  eye :  dorsal  fin  elevated  in  front  and  rapidly  declined,  the  highest  ray  reach- 
ing much  beyond  the  middle  of  the  fin,  the  seventh  ray  about  half  the  length  of 
the  third  or  longest;  anal  rays  rapidly  shortened  behind,  the  middle  rays  much 
shorter  than  the  first  long  ones:  scales  8-39-6;  dorsal, 29;  anal,  10;  ventrals, 

10:  coloration  paler,  the  lower  fins  slightly  dusky bubalcs,  50. 

Body  much  lees  elevated  and  less  compressed  than  in  the  preceding,  the  back  not  at  all 
carinated ;  axis  of  body  above  ventrals  about  at  the  lateral  line,  and  but  very  lit- 
tle farther  from  the  dorsal  outline  than  from  the  ventral ;  depth  3  to  3^  in  length : 
head  very  stoat,  strongly  transversely  convex,  thicker,  larger,  and  lees  pointed 


•• 
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than  in  the  next,  abont  4  in  length :  eye  aboat  equal  to  snont,  5^  in  head,  mach 
smaller  than  in  B.  hubalus:  month  large,  considerably  oblique,  opening  .well  for- 
wards :  mandible  longer  than  eye :  dorsal  Hu  lower  and  less  rapidly  depressed 
than  in  the  next,  the  longest  ray  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  fin ; 
anal  fin  ronuded,  its  rays  not  rapidly  shortened,  the  middle  ones  not  mach  shorter 
than  the  longest :  colors  very  dark ;  fins  all  black :  scales  8-41-7 ;  dorsal,  30 ; 

anal,  10 URUS,  51. 

***  Month  small,  inferior, slightly  corrugated:  depth  3^  to  3^  in  lengthy  head  4  to  4^, 
not  mach  longer  than  high ;  eye  rather  small,  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  head 
and  t  that  of  the  snont :  saborbitals  narrow.  Anterior  rays  not  mach  produced, 
shorter  than  the  head ;  caudal  forked.  Origin  of  ventral  vertically  below  the 
fonrth  dorsal  ray.  Pectoral  fin  not  extending  to  ventrals.  There  are  five 
longitudinal  series  of  scales  between  the  lateral  line  and  the  root  of  the  ventral. 
Coloration  uniform.    Scales  7-38-7 ;  dorsal  29 ;  anal  10 meridionalis,  52. 

60.  BUBALICHTHYS  BUBALUS  Agassiz. 

Biiffalo-Jish.    Small-mouthed  Buffalo,    ffigh-hacked  Buffalo, 

1638 — Catostomus  hubalus  Kirtland,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  1G8.    (Not  of  Rafinesqae.) 

Cato8tomu8  hubalus  Kirtland,  Boston  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  266, 1845. 

Catostomus  hubalus  Storer,  Synopsis,  424. 1846. 

Bubalichthys  hubalus  Aoassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  195, 1855. 

Bubalichthys  hubalus  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.,222, 1875. 

Bubalichthys  hubalus  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Bubalichthys  hubalus  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  74, 1877. 

Bubalichthys  hubalus  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1877. 
1854— f  f  Carpiodes  taurus  AO/VSSiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  Art«,  355.    (Not  ideiitifiable.) 

f  f  Bubalichthys  taurus  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  193,  1855. 

f  f  Bubalichtltys  taurus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  15S,  1876. 
1854— f  f  Carpiodes  vitulus  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  Arts,  356.     (Not  identifl  ible.) 

f  ?  Bubalichthys  vUulns  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  193,  285aw 

ff  Bubalichthys  vitulus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158,  1876. 

f  f  Bubalichthys  vitulus  Jordan  ^  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 187C. 
ISGS^Sclej'ognafhttS  urus  GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  22. 
iti7()—Icthyobus  cyanellus  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.  49. 

Ictttyobus  cyanellus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158,  1876. 

Ifthyobus  cyanellus  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  73, 1877. 

Icthyobus  cyanellus  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart^s  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Ivhihyobus  cyanellus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  323, 1878. 
18^7 — Bubalichthys  altus  Net^on,  MSS. 

Bubalichthys  alius  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  73, 1877. 

Bubalichthys  altus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  324, 1878. 
1^7 "-Bubalichihys  hubalinus  Jordan,  Bnll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  50. 

Bubalichthys  babalinus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  325, 1878. 

Habitat.— Mibsissippi  Valley ;  abundant  in  all  the  larger  streama. 
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This  is  probably  the  most  generally  distribated  of  the  varions  species 
known  popularly  as  Buffalo-fish.  The  question  as  to  its  proper  n omen* 
clature  is  even  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  next  species.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  the  true  bubalu^  of  Eafinesque,  as  supposed  by  Dr. 
Eirtland.  But  as  that  species  was  the  type  of  the  genus  Iciiohus^  the 
identification  of  Rafinesque's  species  with  the  present  one  would  lead 
to  changes  in  nomenclature  far  from  desirable.  The  name  Ichthyobm 
would  then  belong  to  Bubalichthys  and  the  genus  Ichthyobm  would 
receive  a  now  name.  As  tliis  can  never  be  proven,  it  is  best  to  consider 
Agassiz's  identification  as  correct  and  that  of  Dr.  Eirtland  wrong.  The 
first  mention  of  this  species  was  that  of  Dr.  Eirtland  as  Catostomm  bu- 
balus.  The  name  bubaltis,  however,  was  given  through  an  erroneous 
identification,  and  must  be  passed  over.  Next  come  Agassiz's  names 
taurtis  and  vituluSj  both  possibly  belonging  here,  but  just  as  likely  be- 
lon^nug  to  urtts.  Both  of  them,  from  the  exasperating  insufficiency  and 
irrelevance  of  the  descriptions,  are  practically  unidentifiable.  Next  is 
Agnssiz^s  bubalusj  noticed  below.  The  next  name  in  order  is  that  of 
Ichthyobus  cyanellus  Nelson,  which  was  based  on  this  species,  as  I  have 
nseertiiined  by  examination  of  his  type.  This  is  the  first  tenable  name 
certainly  belonging  to  this  species,  unless  we  adopt  the  name  bvbaliAa. 
Next  comes  Nelson's  altua.  A  specimen  answering  Nelson's  description 
in  all  respects,  and  as  evidently  belonging  to  the  species  now  under 
consideration,  is  at  present  before  me.  It  is  a  fine  adult  example. 
Lastly  comes  my  own  bubalintis,  intended  merely  as  a  substitute  for  the 
name  ^^  bubahis ",  not  then  considered  tenable  as  the  specific  name  of 
this  species,  having  been  given  to  it  originally  by  an  error  in  identifica- 
tion. The  adoption  of  the  name  bubalua  by  Agassiz  after  the  knowledge 
of  this  error  may,  however,  be  considered  as  a  proposal  of  a  new  name. 
The  original  descriptions  of  taurus^  vitulus^  cyanellus^  and  altu8  are  here 
subjoined. 

Carpiodes  tauriis  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Soi.  Arts,  1855,  p.  355. — •'  From 
Mobile  River,  Alabama.  The  form  of  the  body  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  (7.  Cyprinus  and  0.  Urus.  The  gill-cover  has  the  same  form  as 
in  C.  Urts,  but  it  is  larger  and  more  strongly  arched  behi&d.  The  hind 
margin  of  the  scales  is  waving,  owing  to  a  somewhat  prominent  mid- 
dle angle.  The  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  equal  in  length  two-thirds 
of  that  of  the  base  of  the  fin.  Anal  not  lunate  behind.  The  ventrals 
do  not  reach  to  the  anal  opening.  Caudal  not  so  deeply  furcate  as  in 
C.  CyprinusJ' 
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Carpiodes  vitulm  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  1855,  p.  350. — "  From 
the  Wiibasb  Eiver,  ludiaoa.  Tbis  seems  to  be  a  smaller  species  tbaa 
tbe  preceding  ones.  The  form  of  tbe  bod^'  resembles  that  of  C7.  Taurus^ 
but  tbe  eyes  are  smaller ;  tbe  opercle  is  more  broadly  roauded  behind  ; 
the  siiboperele  has  its  posterior  and  free  border  regularly  arched  above 
and  below,  and  not  emarginate  as  in  0.  Taurus.  The  direction  of  the 
numerous  water-tubes  on  the  head  and  cheeks  also  differ.  The  upper 
and  lower  border  of  the  scales  are  nearly  straight.  The  dorsal  does  not 
extend  quite  so  far  forward.  I  am  indebted  to  Col.  Richard  Owen  of 
New  Harmony  for  this  species." 

Ichthyobus  cyanellus  Nelson,  Bull.  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Htet.  i,  1877,  p.  49. — 
*'  Blue  Buffalo.  A  number  of  specimens  of  this  species  are  in  the  state 
collection,  from  the  Illinois  river,  and  in  Prof.  Jordan's  collection,  from 
the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  The  following  is  the  description,  taken 
from  several  specimens,  measuring  from  8  to  9^  inches  in  length  : — 

^^  Head  about  3^  in  length.  Depth  2^  to  5-6.  Eye  4^  to  5^  in  head. 
Dorsal  I,  30.  Anal  1, 8.  Yentrals  10.  Lat.  1.  38.  Longitudinal  rows 
7-5  to  7-6.  Body  compressed,  high.  Anteriorly  broad,  compressed 
behind.  Longest  ray  reaching  18th  ray.  Pectorals  shorter  than  veu- 
trals,  both  shorter  than  head.  Anal  scarcely  reaching  caudal ;  head 
very  shoi-t,  high  and  thick  ;  its  thickness  |  length,  depth  1}  in  length. 
Mouth  quite  small,  oblique,  and  overlapped  by  a  slightly  projecting 
snout.  Mandible  short,  4  in  head.  Opercle  becoming  wrinkled  with 
age.  Head  small,  short  and  thick ;  muzzle  obtuse,  conic,  not  twice  the 
length  of  eye.  Anterior  ray  of  dorsal,  in  type  from  Illinois  river, 
slightly  nearer  snout  than  base  of  caudal.  In  specimens  from  St, 
Louis  the  dorsal  is  about  equidistant.  Color  above,  light  steel  blue  in 
adults,  becoming  lighter  below.  Young  lighter  with  distinct  stripes 
along  the  rows  of  scales.  Although  the  species  is  described  from  spe- 
cimens but  nine  inches  long,  when  full  grown  it  undoubtedly  reaches 
similar  dimensions  to  its  congeners." 

Buhalichthys  altus  Nelson,  MSS.;  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  1877, 
74. — '^  This  specimen  is  very  deep  and  much  compressed.  The  back  is 
much  arched  and  the  profile  descen(!s  steeply  in  front  to  end  of  snout, 
not  forming  an  angle  with  it  as  in  many  species  of  Ichthyobus. 

^^  Depth  of  body,  2^  in  length  ;  head,  4  in  length;  greatest  thickness 
of  body,  1|  in  length  of  head;  depth  of  head,  1^  in  its  length ;  width, 
1^  in  length.  Eye,  5}  in  head,  2^  in  interorbital  space,  which  is  but 
little  rounded. 
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"  Lateral  line  perfectly  straight  from  upper  edge  of  opercle  to  caudal. 
•*  Scales,  8-35-5.    Dorsal  1. 25 ;  A.  I.  9. 
"Color  in  spirits,  dull  yellowish  olive;  fins  dusky. 
"Type  specimen  12  inches  long,  in  Ills.  StJito  Museum,  from  Cairo, 
Illinois." 

61.  BUBALICHTHYS  URUS  Aga^siz. 

Big-mouthed  Buffalo,    Black  Buffalo,    Mongrel  Buffalo, 

1818— ff  Amblodon  niger  Raf^inesqiie,  Journal  de  Physique  Phila.  421.    (Entirely  un- 
recognizable.) 

tt  Catostomus  niger  Rafikesque,  IcLth.  Oh.  5G,  1820.    (Uurecop^nizable;  more 
likely  Cyclepiiis  elongatas.) 

BubalichtktfB  niger  Agasstz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  105, 1855. 

Buhalichthye  niger  Jordan,  Fishes  of  liul.  222, 1875. 

Bubalichthys  niger  Jokdan,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soe.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876. 

BuhalichthgH  niger  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  298, 1876. 

Bnbalichthya  niger  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hiat.  50, 1876. 

Bubalichfhya  niger  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

BuhaUchthij9  niger  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  75, 1877. 

Bubalichthgs  niger  Johdan  &  Gilbert,  in  Rlippart's  Kept.  53, 1876. 

Buhalichtliya  niger  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  34, 1877. 

Buhalichthga  niger  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  32:i. 
1^4 — Carpiodee  urua  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  So.  Arts,  355. 

Bubalichthya  urus  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  193, 1855. 

Buhalichthys  urua  Putnam,  Bull.  Mus.  Conip.  Zool.  10.  Id63. 

Bubalichthya  urua  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  222,  1875. 

Bubalichthya  urua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
1855 — Bubalichthya  bonaaua  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  seiiev^,  xix,  195. 

Bubalichthya  bonaaua  Jordan  &  Copet^nd,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

HABrrAT. — Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  larger  streams. 

Tbis  is  an  abundant  species  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  larger  tributa- 
ries. It  is  very  distinct  from  the  preceding,  almost  intermediate  between 
Bubalichthys  huhalus  and  Ichthyohu^  bubalus.  It  may  indeed  be  necessary 
to  unite  these  two  genera  on  account  of  this  species. 

The  question  of  the  name  which  ehould  be  borne  by  this  species  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  Inasmuch  as  Rafinesque's  C.  niger  was  known  to  him 
only  through  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Audubon,  a  gentleman  known  to  have 
played  several  practical  jokes  on  the  too  credulous  naturalist,  and  to 
have  led  hiin  thereby  to  describe  and  name  several  impossible  animals, 
and  inasmuch  as  no  real  description  whatever  is  given  by  Kafinesque, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  name  niger  can  be  used  only  on  the  authority  of 
Agassiz,  and  not  on  that  of  Ilatinesque.  That  being  the  case,  the  name 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12— U 
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uru8  of  Agassiz,  which  aDquestionably  belongs  to  this  species,  has  a 
year's  priority  over  nigery  and  is  really  the  first  tenable  name  applied  to 
any  species  of  Bubalichthys.  Theoriginal  accoaut  given  by  Bafinesqae  of 
his  CatostomuH  niger  and  that  by  Professor  Agassiz  of  his  Bubalichthys 
urns  I  here  append.  Agassiz's  descrii>tious  of  B.  niger  a-nd  B,  honasus 
have  been  previously  given  under  the  head  of  the  genus. 

Catostomus  {Ictiobm)  niger  Raf.  Ich.  Oh.  p.  66. — "  Entirely  black ;  lat- 
eral Hue  straight;  1  have  not  seen  this  fish.  Mr.  Audubon  describes  it 
as  a  peculiar  species  found  in  the  Mississippi  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ohio,  being  entirely  similar  to  the  common  Buffalo  fish,  but  larger, 
weighing  upwards  of  fifty  pounds,  and  living  in  separate  schools." 

Carpiqdes  urus  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  Arts,  1854,  p.  355. — "  From 
the  Tennessee  Kiver.  It  grows  very  large,  weighing  occasionally  from 
30  to  40  pounds.  The  body  in  this  species  is  not  so  high  as  in  C  cypri- 
nu8,  nor  is  it  so  compressed  above;  the  scales  are  also  not  so  high,  but 
more  augular  behind,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  is  not  so 
elongated.  The  gill-cover  is  larger,  and  the  distance  from  the  hind  bor- 
der of  the  eye  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  subopercle  near  the  base  of 
the  pectorals  and  the  distance  from  the  same  point  to  the  superior  and 
posterior  angle  of  the  opercle,  are  nearly  equal.  In  C.  cyprinus  the  dis- 
tances dififer  by  nearly  one  third.  The  subopersle  is  not  triangular,  but 
its  hind  border  is  nearly  regularly  arched  from  the  upper  angle  to  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  interopercle.  The  anal  has  its  posterior  margin 
fall  and  not  lunate ;  the  caudal  is  not  so  deeply  furcate  as  in  C.  cyprinus. 
The  ventrals  do  not  reach  the  anal.  All  fins  are  of  a  dark  color.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Newman  for  this  species." 

I  found  no  specimens  of  Bubalichthys  urus  in  the  collections  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

52.  BUBALICHTHYS  MERIDIONALIS  (Ounther)  Jordan. 

Central  American  Buffalo, 

1868 — Sclerognaihu8  meridianalis  GOnther,  Trans.  Zool.  Soo.  p.  — . 

Sclerognaikus  meridionalie  Gt>NTHER,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mos.  yii,  23, 1868. 

Habftat. — Rio  Usumacinta/Goatemula. 

I  know  nothing  of  this  species  except  from  Giinther's  description. 
From  its  remote  locality,  it  is  probably  distinct,  but  the  description 
shows  no  especial  difference  from  B.  btibalusj  unless  it  be  that  the 
body  is  slenderer.    The  following  is  Dr.  Giinther's  account: — 

<<  D.  2^-30.    A.  10^  lat.  1.  38, 1.  transv.  7^7f    Mouth  small,  inferior, 
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slightly  corragated.  The  height  of  the  body  is  contained  thrice  and 
one  third  or  thrice  and  one  fourth  in  the  total  length  (without  caudal), 
the  length  of  the  head  four  times  or  four  times  and  a  half;  head  not 
much  longer  than  high.  Eye  rather  small,  one  fifth  of  the  length  of  the 
head  and  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  snout ;  suborbitals  narrow.  The 
anterior  dorsal  rays  are  not  much  produced,  being  shorter  than  the 
head.  Caudal  fin  forked.  The  origin  of  the  ventral  fin  is  vertically 
below  the  fourth  dorsal  ray.  Pectoral  fin  not  extending  to  the  ventral. 
There  are  five  longitudinal  series  of  scales  between  the  lateral  line  and 
the  root  of  the  ventral.  Coloration  uniform.  Pharyngeal  teeth  very 
numerous  and  small,  increasing  somewhat  in  size  downwards. 
"Eio  Usumacinta  (Guatemala).'' 

Genus  ICHTHYOBUS  Rafinesque. 

AwModon  RAFiNEtjQUE,  Joonial  de  Physiqne.  de  Cliymie  et  d'Histoire  Natarelle,  Paris, 

421, 1819.  *  (Part.) 
Ietiobu9  Rafinesque,  lob.  Oh.  1820,  p.  55.    (As  sabgenus  of  CaiostomuB.) 
leklkjfobiis  Agassiz,  Am.  Joaru.  Sci.  Arts,  1855,  p.  195. 

Type,  Aniblodon  hubalu9  Rafinesqne. 

Etymology,  Ix^t  fish ;  /3of'f,  bull  or  buffalo ;  t.  e.,  buffalo- fish. 

Head  very  large  and  strong,  wide  and  deep,  its  length  3^  to  3|  in  that 
of  the  body,  its  upper  surface  broad  and  depressed ;  eye  moderate, 
wholly  anterior  in  position,  the  middle  of  the  head  being  entirely  behind 
it ;  suborbital  bones  proportionately  narrow;  fontauelle  large,  well  open; 
opercular  apparatus  largely  developeil,  the  suboperculum  broad,  the 
operculum  broad,  strongly  furrowed. 

Mouth  very  large  for  a  Sucker,  terminal,  protractile  forwards,  the 
middle  of  the  premaxillaries  rather  above  the  line  of  the  middle  of  the 
eye,  the  posterior  edge  of  the  maxillary  extending  about  to  the  line  of 
the  nostrils;  mandible  very  strong,  oblique,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  or  more  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  its  posterior  end  extending 
to  beyond  opposite  the  front  of  the  eye,  its  length  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  that  of  the  head.  Lipif  very  little  developed,  the  upi>er  narrow 
and  smooth,  scarcely  appreciable,  the  lower  narrow,  rather  full  on  the 
sides,  bat  reduced  to  a  narrow  rim  in  front,  entirely  destitute  both  of 
papillse  and  plicss;  jaws  without  cartilaginous  sheath;  muciferous  sys- 
tem of  head  well  developed ;  isthmus  narrow ;  pharyngeal  bones  in  form 
intermediate  bet#een  those  of  Carpiodes  and  those  of  BubaiichthySj  the 
outer  surface  of  the  arch  standing  outwards,  and  presenting  a  porous 
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outer  margiD.  The  pedancle  of  the  symphysis  is  mnch  longer  propor- 
tionally/and more  pointed  than  in  Carpiodes  and  Bubalichihys.  The 
teeth  are  very  numeroas,  small,  thin  and  compressed  in  Carpiodes^  but 
the  lower  ones  are  gradually  larger  than  the  npper  ones.  Their  inner 
edge  is  slanting  outwards,  and  not  uniformly  arched  as  in  Bubalichihys, 
or  truncate  as  in  Cycleptus^  the  innermost  margin  rising  somewhat  in  the 
sha|>e  of  a  projecting  cusp.  Oill-rakers  of  anterior  arch  long  and  slender 
above,  becoming  shorter  downwards. 

Body  heavy,  robust,  not  especially  arched  above  nor  greatly  com- 
pressed, the  form  somewhat  elliptical,  the  depth  2^  to  3^  in  the  length 
of  the  body. 

Scales  large,  thick,  nearly  equal  over  the  body,  their  posterior  edges 
somewhat  serrate,  the  lateral  line  well  developed,  but  not  as  distinct  as 
in  Carpiodes,  slightly  decurved  anteriorly,  the  number  of  scales  in  its 
coorse  30  to  42;  13  to  15  in  a  transverse  series  from  dorsal  to  ventrals. 

Dorsal  fin  with  an  elongate  basis,  its  number  of  rays  25  to  31),  the 
anterior  rays  somewhat  elevated,  their  length  about  half  that  of  the 
base  of  the  fin ;  caudal  not  mnch  forked ;  anal  fin  not  much  elevated, 
its  rays  about  9  in  number;  pectorals  and  ventrals  moderate,  fhf>  latter 
with  about  10  rays. 

Sexual  {>eculiarities,  if  any,  unknown.  Coloration  dark,  not  silvery, 
above  dusky  olive;  lower  fins  more  or  less  black. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

Size  very  large. 

The  claim  of  this  group  to  generic  rank  has  been  questioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Cope  and  others.  The  differences  in  the  pharyngeal  teeth  are 
perhaps  hardly  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  CarpiodeSj  but  at  present 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  great  development  of  the  mandible, 
which  forms  a  large  and  terminal  mouth,  amply  sufficient  for  generic 
distinction.  The  relations  of  the  group  to  Bubalichthys  are  doubtless, 
in  reality,  closer.  Ichthyobus  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  Buba- 
lichthys that  Chasmistcs  does  to  Catostomus,  and,  so  far  as  the  mouth  is 
concerned,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  that  Mrimyzon  bears  to  Minytrema 
and  Placopharynx  to  Myxostoma.  The  head  of  Ichthyobus  is  much  larger 
and  stouter,  and  the  whole  body  more  robust  and  less  compressed  than 
in  Carpiodes.  1  know  from  autopsy  but  a  single  species  of  Ichthyobus, 
It  has,  however,  been  described  under  several  different  names.  So  far 
as  is  known,  the  genus  is  confined  to  the  valley  of  tl^  Mississippi,  no 
species  having  been  recorded  from  the  Great  Lakes,  or  from  any  streams 
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east  of  the  Alleghanies.  No  members  of  the  saborders  Cycleptince  and 
BtibalichthyiniB  are  known  from  the  United  States  west  of  the  basin  of 
the  Kio  Grande. 

The  typical  species  was  first  described  under  the  name  of  Amblodoru 
The  genas  Amblodon  of  Bafinesque,  1819,  is  based  on  the  same  species 
as  his  Ictiobus  of  1820.  The  name  Amblodon j  however,  was  given  in 
allasioo  to  the  pharyngeal  teeth  of  Haploidonotus  grunnicns,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  teeth  of  the  Buffalo  fish,  the  presence  of  which  teeth 
was  supposed  to  distinguish  Amblodon  from  Catostomtis.  This  error  was 
afterwards  discovered  by  Kafinesque,  and  the  name  Amblodon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Scisenoid  fish.  As  Amblodon  of  Kafinesque  included  the 
present  genera  Haploidonotus  and  IchthyobuSy  erroneously  confounded, 
and  as  on  the  discovery  of  this  error  its  author  restricted  the  name  to 
HaploidonotuSj  I  think  that  we  are  justified  in  retaining  Ichthyobus 
instead  of  Amblodon  for  the  genus  of  Catostomoids. 

Generic  Characterizaiians, 

Amblodon  RafiDesqne,  181'.).— '*16.  Ambix>i>on.  (Abdominal)  Difif6reDtda  genre 
Cai09tomu8,  Macboire  inf^rieure  pav6e  de  dent^  osseuses  serr^es  arrondies,  h  conroDDe 
plate,  iD^gales. — Lea  poissoDS  de  ce  genre,  qai  aboDdent  dans  POhio,  le  Missonri  et  le 
Miflsiasippi,  sont  distiDgn^s  par  le  nom  vulgaire  de  Buffaloe-Fifih  (Poiseon  bonffle) 
et  les  Francois  de  la  Louisiaoe  lea  DommeDt  PicoDeaa.  II  y  en  a  plusienrs  esp^ces  qui 
parviennent  soavent  h  nne  tr^  grosse  taille.  Lea  deux  saivaDts  habitent  dans  I- Ohio. 
1.  A,  bubalus,  BroD  oliy&tre  p&le  dessous,  joues  blanch&tres.  D.  2d,  A.  12,  P.  10,  A.  9, 
C.  24.  UA,  viger  eat  enti^remeot  noir;  tous  deax  ODt  la  ligDe  lat^rale  droite,  queue 
bilob^,  tdte  tronqn^e,  etc.  lis  soot  tr^s-bouH  k  Diaoger." — (Ravinesque,  JaumaZ  de 
Fhjf9iqu€,  etc  ^,421.) 

Ictiobus  Rafinesqne,  1820. — **  Body  nearly  cylindrical.  Dorsal  fin  elongated,  abdom- 
ioal  fins  with  nine  rays,  tail  bilobed,  commonly  equal.'' — (Kafinesque,  Jchthyologia 
OJUfiim,  p.  55. ) 

Ichthyobus  Agaaaiz,  1855. — "  In  the  form  and  position  of  tbe  fins,  aa  well  aa  in  the 
general  oatline  of  tbe  body,  this  genua  ia  very  nearly  related  to  BuhalichthySf  but  in  the 
etrnctore  of  the  parts  of  the  head,  it  ia  quite  diasimilar.  Tho  month  opena  directly 
forwards,  and  ia  large  and  ronud.  Tbe  lips  are  small,  smooth  and  thin  ;  the  upper  one 
ia  nol  thicker  than  the  intermaxillary  itself,  and  tapers  to  a  narrow  edge.  At  the 
■ymphyaia  of  the  lower  Jaw,  which  ia  larger  than  in  any  other  genua  of  thia  group,  the 
lower  lip  ia  hardlj^more  than  a  thin  membrane  connecting  ita  small  lateral  lobes. 

"The  eye  is  small,  and  the  opercul  .r  pieces  very  large. 

"The  scales  have  many  narrow  radiating  furrows  upon  the  anterior  field;  none 
ftcroas  the  lateral  fields,  few  upon  the  margin  of  the  posterior  field  and  theae  not  ez> 
tending  to  the  centre  of  radiation.  Tubes  of  the  lateral  lino  straight  and  simple, 
arfaing  nearly  In  the. middle  of  the  poster ior  field. 

"Pharyngeal  bones  are  neither  flat  as  in' Carpiodea  nor  triangular  aa  in  Bnhalichihys, 
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bat  preseDt  an  intermediate  form  ;  the  oater  suiface  of  the  aroh  standiiig  outwards 
and  presenting  a  porous  ooter  margin.  The  pedancle  of  the  symphysis  .is  mach  longer 
proportionally  and  more  pointed  than  in  Carpiades  and  Buhalichthjf$,  The  teeth  are 
▼ery  numerous,  small,  thin  and  compressed  as  in  CarpiodeSf  but  the  lower  ones  are 
gradually  larger  than  the  upper  ones.  Their  inner  edge  is  slautinii:  outwards,  and  not 
uniformly  arched  as  in  Bubalichthya  or  truncate  as  in  CyclepiuB,  the  innermost  margin 
rising  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  piojecting  cusp.^ — (Agassiz,  Am,  Joum,  Sc,  ArU^ 
1855,  p.  196. ) 

IciiTHYOBUS  Cope  &  Jordan,  1877. — ''  Body  oblong  oval,  compressed ;  dorsal  elevated 
in  front,  of  20  or  more  rays  ;  fontanelle  present ;  pharyngeal  bones  narrow,  with  the 
teeth  relatively  thin  and  weak;  mouth  large,  subterminal,  protractile  forwards.'* — 
(Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat,  Sc  Phila,  1877,  p.  82.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIKS  OF  ICHTHYOBUS. 

*  Body  robust,  moderately  compressed,  the  outline  somewhat  elliptical,  bat  the  back 
rather  more  curved  than  the  belly ;  depth  2^  to  3j|  in  length :  head  very  large  and 
thick,  3^  in  length  of  body  :  opercular  apparatus  very  strong,  the  operculum  itself 
forming  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  head :  scales  very  large :  developed  rays  of 
the  dorsal  27  to  29;  anal  rays  9;  ventrals  10  :  scales  7-37  to  41-6:  coloration  dull 
brownish-olive,  not  silvery  ;  fins  dusky :  size  very  large,  reaches  a  length  of  nearly 
three  feet  and  a  weight  of  20  to  30  pounds bubalus,  53. 

53.  ICHTHYOBUS  BUB  ALUS  (Bafinesque)  Agamz. 

Bed-mouth  Buffalo  FUh,    Large-moulked  Buffalo. 

1818 — Amblodon  bvStalus  Rafinesque,  Journal  de  Physique,  421. 

Catoafomus  bubalus  Rafinesque,  Am.  Month.  Mag.  and  Crit  Rev.  354, 1818. 

Catostomus  bubalus  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  55, 1820. 

Icthyobtts  hubalu8  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xiz,  196, 1855. 

Idhyobua  bubalus  Jordan,  Fishes  of  lud.  222,  lb75. 

Ichthyobus  bubalus  Jordan,  Bull.  Bufi'alo  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876. 

Icihyobus  bubalus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  298, 1876. 

Ictkyobus  bubalus  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

Icihyobus  bubalus  Jordan  Sl  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Icthyobus  bubalus  Jordan  &  Gii3ERT,  in  Kllppart's  Rept.53, 1876. 

Icthy.fbus  bubalus  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  72, 1877. 

Icthyobus  bubalus  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  34, 1877. 

Ichthyobus  bubalus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  322. 
1844— Sclerognathus  cyprinella  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiaaons,  zvii, 
477,  pi.  518.  » 

ScUrognathus  cyprinella  SStorer,  Synopsis,  428, 1846. 

Ichthyobus  cyprinella  Aoabsiz,  Am.  Journ.  Set.  Arts,  196, 1855. 

Sclerognathus  cyprinella  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes,  Bri  t.  AIus.  vii,  24, 1868. 

Ichthyobus  cyprinella  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  296, 1876. 

Ichthyobus  cyptinella  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
1865 — Icthyobus  rauohii  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  Be.  Arts,  2d  bories,  six,  196. 
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IdkyobM  ramkii  Putnam,  Ball.  Mus.  Conip.  Zool.  10, 1863. 

Ictkyobus  rauchU  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

IcthgobuB  rauchii  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Ichthyohtis  ravckii  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  323, 187d. 
1855— /dAjfofriM  atoUe^  AOASfliz,  Am.  Jouro.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  196. 

Idhyobus  siolleyi  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
ISn—Icthyolmt  i»6kyru8  Nklson,  MSS.— Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  72. 

Ictkyobua  ischyrus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

lethffohus  isokyrua  Jordan  Sl  Gilbert,  in  Klippart.'8  Rept.  53, 1876. 

IchthyobM  ischyrua  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  323, 1878. 

Habitat. — Mississippi  Valley ;  generally  abundant  in  the  larger  streams. 

An  examiuation  of  a  large  series  of  wide-moutbed  Baffalo  fishes 
from  the  Ohio,  Wabash,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi  Eivers  has  convinced 
•  me,  contrary  to  my  previous  impressions,  that  all  belong  to  a  single 
species.  It  is  not  absolately  certain  what  Eafinesqae's  CatostomuH 
bub(Uu8  was.  It  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  have  been  a  species  of  Buha- 
liehthys^  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Kirtland,  as  an  Ichthyobus.  I  however 
follow  Professor  Agassiz  in  idcDtifyiug  it  with  the  present  species, 
which  is,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohfo,  where  Bafinesque's  collections  were 
made,  probably  the  most  abundant  of  the  Buffalo-fishes.  Neither 
Bafinesque  nor  Professor  Agassiz  has,  however,  recognizably  described 
the  species.  In  my  Manual  of  Vertebrates,  in  1876, 1  gave  a  short 
account  of  Ichthyobus  bubaluSj  drtiwn  from  two  large  specimens  taken  in 
Wabash  Biver  at  Lafayette.  Besides  these,  I  have  numerous  smaller 
specimens,  obtained  in  the  Mississippi  at  Saint  Louis.  As  these  differed 
in  the  greater  compression  of  the  body  and  higher  fins,  I  have  identi- 
fied them  as  belonging  to  Ichthyobus  rauchii  Agassiz,  an  identification 
which  I  still  think  correct.  In  1877,  Mr.  Nelson  described  an  Ichthyobus 
ischymsj  Irom  Mackinaw  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Illinois  Biver,  near 
Peoria.  His  typical  specimen  was  very  stout  and  deep,  and  at  the  time  I 
thought  with  him  that  it  was  probably  distinct  from  J.  bubalus.  Lately  I 
have  been  enabled  to  re-examine  the  type  of  L  ischyrus  in  the  State  Museum 
of  Illinois,  and  to  compare  it  with  a  numerous  series  from  the  same 
locality.  I  found  it  possible  to  establish  an  unbroken  series  among 
them,  connecting  the  nominal  species  which  1  had  termed  bubalus, 
rauckiij  and  ischyrusj  the  differences  separating  them  being,  in  my  opin- 
ion, due  either  to  differences  of  age  or  to  individual  peculiarities.  A^i 
no  description  of  any  importance  has  been .  published  of  L  stolleyi^  1 
include  it  as  a  synonym  of  /.  bubalus.  I  know  nothing  whatever  con- 
oeming  it.    Ichthyobus  cyanellus  Nelson,  as  below  stated,  is  a  species  of 
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Bubalichthjs,  The  description  of  Scleroonathus  cyprineVu  Valeticienneti 
refers  principally  to  the  /reueric  features  of  these  fishes.  It  agrees  fully 
with  J.  bubaluSj  except  in  the  number  of  scales  above  the  lateral  line, 
a  difference  doubtless  due  to  a  difference  in  the  place  or  the  manner  of 
making  the  count.  As  no  specific  characters  are  known,  and  as  the  Ich- 
ihyobus  bubalus  doubtless  abounds  in  the  Lower  as  in  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, I  refer  J.  cyprinell<i  to  the  synonymy  of  I.  bubalus^  t4ie  original  type 
having  probably  been  a  young  specimen  of  that  species.  This  species  is 
perhaps  the  largest  of  the  Gatostumidce^  reaching  a  weight  of  20  to  30 
pounds  and  a  length  of  more  than  two  feet.  The  young  (•'  ischyrus^)  are 
sold  in  the  Illinois  markets  under  the  name  of  Red-uiouth  Buffalo, 
the  adult  being  called  simply  Buffalo.  A  species  which  1  suppose  to  be 
the  present  one  [  have  seen  taken  in  immense  numbeis,  by  means  uf 
seines,  in  the  Mississippi  River  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  The  fiesh  is  good, 
although  not  fiist-rate.     It  is  rather  coarse,  and  is  lull  of  tsmall  bones. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  here  add  the  original  descriptions  of  8. 
eyprinella,  L  rauchii^  I.  ^tolleyi^  and  I.  ittchyruit: — 

ScLKKOGNAiHUS  CYPKiNKLLA  VnleDoioDDes. — "  RieD  CO  me  semble,  do  juMtifio  micux 
laadparatioD  (lea  8ol6roguatbes  du  genre  de8  Catobtoiiies  quo  TcBp^ce  doDt  je  vais  douner 
ioi  la  desci iptioD.  Avec  nni)  boncbe,  forni^o  commo  ceUe  du  Sclerognathua  cyprinus^  uous 
Toyoos  Pouvei  ture  port6e  au  bout  du  musean,  la  l^vre  iof^rieure  plus  lougue  que  la 
8up6rieure,  ut  par  coDHcqueut  il  u'y  a  pluH  de  possibility^  d'eoiplojer  la  boucbe  pour 
sacer. 

"Ce  poisHoo  a  le  corps  assez  semblable  an  pr6c6doDt  [^Sderoffiuiihwi  cyprimus']]  su 
hauteur  est  trois  fois  et  un  tieis  daus  sa  longueur  totale  ;  la  longueur  de  la  t6te  y  etft 
comprise  quatre  fois  et  demie ;  TcBil  est  petit)  et  sur  le  baut  de  la  joue,  le  diam^tre  est 
conteuu  cinq  fois  et  un  tiers  dans  la  t6te,  et  deux  diaa.^tre8  et  demi,  douuautJa  mesnre 
de  riutervalle  entre  les  deux  yeux  ;  le  dessns  du  cr&no,  couvert  comnie  a  Tordinairt^ 
d'ooe  peau  une  est  moins  convexe  ;  les  deux  Ignes  do  pores  sout  trucdcs  h.  leur  place 
ordinaire,  et  sont  sinuenses,  comme  celles  de  Fenp^ce  pi-^cddent'O ;  I'opercule  est  stri^  et 
bombd  et  est  plus  grand,  ce  qui  rend  ie  sous-opoicule  plus  petit  que  dans  Paulre  scl^ 
rognatbe.  L'on  sent  les  intermaxilluires  ^  Pextrdmitd  supdrieore  du  museau,  son  tenant 
on  l^vre  tr^s  mince.  L'infdrieure  est  moins  6pai6se,  et  le  nombro  des  papilles  est  moins 
faible.  La  dorsalo  a  la  mdme  forme  que  celle  dc  Tautre  esp^e ;  mais  Tauale  est  pins 
pointuo ;  la  caudale  est  ^baucr6o  et  large. 

*♦  D.  3:^.    A.  12.  etc. 

*'LeH  dcailles  sont  beaucoup  plus  petites;  j'en  compto  quarante  et  nne  le  long  des 
o6t^;  dix  an  dessus,  et  sept  an  dessoud  de  la  ligno  lat^rale,  qui  est  ^iroite  et  minoe. 

"La  coulenr  est  un  dor^  verd&tre,  avec  les  nageoires  plus  foncdes. 

"Notre  iudividu  est  long  de  sept  pouces;  il  vient  du  Lac  Pontcbartrain.'' — (Valek- 
CIKNNKS,  Hint.  Nat  des  Poisa.  xvii,  pp.  477-479.) 

IcHTUYODOS  RAUCHii  Agassiz. — '*  Dor^al  much  liigber  tban  in  /.  hubalu$,  all  other 
fins  mucb  larger,  and  tbo  scales  much  bigher  tban  long ;  from  Burlington,  Iowa.'' 
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ICBTHTOBUS  6TOLLEYI  Agasslz. — **  Body  higher  than  in  Ichthyobue  rauckiif  profile 
itoeper,  and  henoe  snout  blunter,  opercular  bones  larger ;  fins  proportionally  of  the 
lame  size.    From  Osage  Biver,  Missouri.^' 

ICHTHTOBUS  1SCHYRU8  Nelsou. — '*  This  is  a  very  stout  and  heavily  built  species  r 
depth  2i  in  length  ;  head  extremely  broad  between  the  eyes  and  but  slightly  convex ; 
its  length  3^  times  in  length  of  body  ;  snout  short  and  rounded,  opercular  apparatus 
lazge ;  depth  of  head  1^  in  its  length ;  width  of  head  H ;  eye  6f  in  head,  If  in  suout,  4 
in  interorbitol  space  ;  caudal  peduncle  a  little  deeper  than  long  ;  scales  7-37-7,  nearly 
iiDtform,  a  little  crowded  anteriorly,  finely  punctate ;  iQns  all  small ;  dorsal  1, 27 ;  anal 
1, 8^ bluish  olive  above;  yellowish  below ;  fins  blackish/' 

Specimens  in  United  Slates  Xational  Museum, 


1 
Number.  ;                                             Locality. 

1 

Collector. 

■ 
20774     Illinois  Biver  at  Peoria  (very  large ;  typical  of  huhalas) 

S.  A.  Forbes. 

Genus  MYXOCYPRINUS  Gill. 

Mjfxocgprinus  Gill,  Johnson's  Cyclopedia,  p.  1574,  1878. 
Carpiode9  et  Scleroguaihus  sp.  Blbbkrr,  GOnther. 

Type,  Carpiodes  oHaticus  Bleeker. 

Etymology,  fiv^aof  to  suck ;  KV^rpivoct  a  carp. 

This  genus  is  kiiowu  to  me  only  ^om  Dr.  Bleeker's  description  of  its 
typical  species.  Whether  it  differs  from  its  relatives,  IdithyobuSj  Buba- 
Uehthys,  etc.,  in  any  other  character  than  the  obvious  one  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  dorsal  ravs  and  the  smaller  scales,  I  do 
not  know.  In  any  event,  however,  its  right  to  independent  generic  rank 
is  anquestionable. 

Generic  Characterizations. 

Mtxocyprimus  Gill,  1878. — ^*  Myxacyprinus  is  a  name  proposed  for  the  Carpiodes 
mriaiHeuM  of  Bleeker,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  multiradiate  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
(e.  f.  D.  52 ;  A.  13).'' — (Gill,  Johnson^s  Cyclopadiay  Appendix,  p  1574.) 

54.  MYXOCYPRINUS  A8IATICU8  (Bleeker)  Jordan. 

IBM^Carpiodes  asiaiicus  Blbeker,  Nederl.  Tydschr.  Dierk.  ii,  19. 

Sclerognatkus  asiaiicus  GCnthkr,  Cat.  P'ishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  23,  1868. 

HABrrAT. — China. 

My  only  knowledge  of  this  species  is  from  Dr.  Bleeker's  original  de- 
scription, which  I  here  subjoin : — 

"Carpiodes  asiaticus  Blkr. — Carpiod.  corpore  oblongo  conipresso,  altitudine  21 
fere  in  cgus  longitudine  absque,  3}-  circiter  in  longitudine  corporis  cum  pinna  caudali, 
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'  dorse  vulde  elevato  maxime  conipresso ;  latitadine  corporis  2^  circiter  Id  ejas  altitu- 
diDo ;  capite  obtneo  5  fere  in  loDgitodine  corporis  absqne  6  circiter  in  longitodine  cor- 
poris cum  pinna  cauduli ;  oculis  in  media  capitis  longrtndiue  sitis,  diametro  5  circiter 
in  longitudine  capitis,  diametris  2f  circiter  distantibas ;  linea  rostro-dorsali  vertice  et 
fronte  declivi  rcctiuscala,  rostro  valde  conyexa ;  naribus  orbits  approximatis,  poste- 
rioribus  valvula  clandendis;  rostro  obtaso  troncatioscolo  valde  camoso  auto  rictom 
promincDte ;  labiis  valde  carnoais  papillatis,  inferiore  lobis  parum  productis;  osse  sab- 
orbitali  anteriore  sat  longe  ante  orbitam  sito,  scapbosformi,  duplo  circiter  longiore 
quam  alto  apice  acuto  antrorsam  spectante;  osse  snborbitali  2<^  oblique  tetragono 
adqua  alto  circiter  ac  longo ;  ossibus  soborbitalibos  ceteris  gracilibns  ocoli  diametro 
qoadraplo  circiter  hamilioribos;  opercnlo  daplo  circiter  altiorequam  lato  marginibos 
posteriore  et  inferiore  convexo ;  osse  scapulari  valde  brevi  et  obtnso;  ossibus  pharyn- 
gealibus  coiupressis  sat  validis  altioribos  quam  latis,  dentibns  30  ad  50  compreasis 
corona  vulgo  unit uberculat is;  squamis  dimidio  libero.et  dimidio  basali  subradiatim 
striatis,  r)0  in  linea  laterali,  24  in  serie  transveruali  absque  ventralibus  infimis  quarum 
12  lineam  lattralum  inter  et  initinm  pinnie  dorsalis;  sqnamss  linea  laterali  postice 
medio  emarginatis  ;  linea  lateralis  singulis  bquamis  tubulo  simplice  marginem  squa- 
marum  libenim  attingente  notata ;  piunis  dorsali  et  anali  basis  vagina  squamosa  in- 
olusa,  dorsali  basi  non  multo  plus  que  2  in  longitudiuu  totius  corporis,  longe  ante 
pinnas  ventrales  incipiente,  antice  valdo  elevata  corporo  vix  bumiliore,  acuta,  valde 
emarginata,  medio  et  postice  co:pore  quadruple  circiter  humiliore  radio  postico  radio 
anali  post ico  subopposi to;  piunis  pectoralibus  rotundales  capite  longioribns,  ventra- 
les non  attingentibns ;  ventralibus  acute  rotuudatis  pectoralibus  non  multo  brevioribus, 
analem  non  attingeutibus ;  auali  corpore  minus  doplo  bumiliore,  duplo  altiore  quam 
basi  longa,  acutiuscule  rotundata  nou  emarginata ;  caudali  profunde  emarginata  lobis 
acutis  4f  cerciter  in  longitudiu^  corporis ;  colore  corpore  fuecesoente-olivaccq,  pinnis 
fusco  vel  fusco-violaceo. 

"B.  3.    D.  4-49.    P.  1-17.    V.  2-11.    A.  3-11  vel  4-10.    C.  1-16-1  et  lat.  brev. 

"Hab.    China. 

''  Longitude  speciminis  descripti  508'^'. 

"  Rem.  La  pr<Sseuce  de  Catostomini  dansles  eaux  de  PAsie  orientale  est  an  fait  assez 
curieux.  Tilesius  d^j&  en  avait  fait  connaltre  un  ri'pr^sentunt,  vivant  dans  le  Co- 
vyma,  dans  le  L^na,  I'Indigirca  et  le  Dogdo,  espdce  qu'il  nomma  Cyprinus  rosiratus, 
que  M.  Valenciennes  rebaptisa  Catostomus  Tilesii  et  qui  paralt  6tro  an  Acomna.  Mais 
cette  esp5ce  <Stait  Jusqu'ici  la  seule  du  groupe  qu'on  savait  habiter  PAsie.  L'eep^ce 
actuelle  proiive  ^existence  dans  les  fleuves  de  I'Asie  orientale  d'une  seoonde  esp^ce  du 
groupe  et  elle  appartient  manifestement  au  genre  dont  la  Carpiodes  cyprinus  eat  le 
type.  Mais  elle  est  remarquable  parmi  tons  les  poissons  de  la  division  des  Icbtbyobi 
(Carpiodes  Raf.,  Cycleptus  Raf.,  Ichthyobus  Raf .,  et  Bubalicbthys  Ag.)  par  son  doa  tr^ 
^lev^  et  anguleux  et  par  sa  tr^-longue  dorsale  &  plus  de  50  rayons.  C'est  un  esp^e 
^minemment  distiucto  qu*on  ne  pourrait  confondre  avec  aacune  des  esp^ces  am^ri- 
caiues." — (Bleekek,  Notices  sur  Qitelques  Genres  et  Esphcee  dee  Cyprindidee  de  Chine, 
<Nederlandi8ch  JijdechHft  voor  de  Dierkunde,  1864,  ii,  pp.  19-21.) 


ADDENDA. 


23.  0HASM1STB8  LIORUS  Jordan,  sp.  nov. 

Big-mouilied  Sucker  of  Utah  Lake, 

1878 — Chagmistea  fecundu8  Jordan.  Bull.  HaydeD^a  Geol.  Sarv.  Terr,  iv.  No.  2, 417.    (Not 
Cato9iomua  fecundua  Cope  &  Yarrow.) 
Ckaamiaiea  fecundus  Jordan,  p.  150  of  the  present  work. 

Since  pages  149-151  of  tbe  prcseut  work  were  in  press,  I  bave  care- 
fully recompared  Cope  and  Yarrow's  description  and  figure  of  their  Gato- 
itotnus  fecundusj  and  my  notes  on  their  typical  specimens,  with  the  speci- 
mens on  which  the  genus  Chasmistes  was  based,  and  I  bave  come  to  tbe 
conclusion,  hinted  at  in  the  text,  that  tbe  Chasmistes  is  a  species  distinct 
from  V.  fecundusj  and  thus  far  undescribed.  The  specific  name  liorns 
(ilc(o<;,  smooth;  Bpoq,  border)  is  therefore  proposed  for  it,  in  allusion  to 
the  smooth  lips. 

28  (b).  0ATO8TOMUS  FECUNDUS  Cape  &  Yarrow. 

Sucker  of  Utah  Lake. 

tSI&^Catoatomus  fecundus  Cope  &  Yarkow,  Zool.  Lieut.  Wheeler's  Exp!.  W.  100th  Mer. 
678,  plate  xxxii,  figs.  1,1a. 
Catoetomua  fecundua  J oiiD AS  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156,  1-76.    (Name  only. 
Not  Caioatomua  fecundua  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xi ;  nor  Chaamiatea  fecundua 
JordaD,  Bull.  Hayden's  Qeol.  Surv.  Terr,  iv,  No.  2, 417.) 

HABriAT. — Utah  Lake. 

As  Stated  above,  I  at  first  identified  Chasmistes  liorus  from  Utah 
Lake  with  this  species  from  tbe  same  waters,  tbe  two  being  very  sim- 
ilar as  to  scales  and  fins,  and  tbe  form  of  tbe  month  and  snout  in  the 
figure  of  C.  fecundus  suggesting,  tbough  not  resembling,  tbe  form  of 
those  parts  in  Chasmistes.  Tbe  finding  of  one  of  tbe  typical  specimens 
of  Catostomus  fecundus  in  tbe  National  Museum  has  shown  me  that  it  is 
a  true  Catostomus^  and  not  a  Chasmistes.  I  did  not  ascertain  tbe  lip 
characters  of  the  species  while  at  tbe  Museum,  tbe  mouth-parts  being  in 
poor  condition,  and  I  therefore  am  not  now  able  to  place  it  in  tbe  ana- 
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lytical  key  to  the  species  of  the  genus.  If  tbe  upper  lip  is  narrow,  with 
few  rows  of  tubercles,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  separate /ectindi/*  from  teres. 
If  the  lip  is  broad,  with  many  series  of  tubercles,  it  will  be  approximated 
to  C  occidentalisy  differing^  however,  in  the  larger  scales  (about  60  in 
the  lateral  line,  instead  of  72).  I  therefore  quote  the  original  descrip- 
tiou,  and  leave  the  relations  of  the  species  to  be  finally  settled  at  some 
future  time : — 

'*  It  i8  a  true  Cato8tomu8  having  the  parietal  foDtanelle  well  marked  aud  widely  open. 
The  bead  enters  iu  entire  length  5  times,  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  6  times  in  greaitest 
length  of  side  of  head.  The  insertion  of  tbe  dorsal  fin  anteriorly  is  nearer  to  tbe  end 
of  the  muzzle  than  insertion  of  caudal ;  the  ventrals  originating  below  middle  of  dor- 
sal. The  width  of  the  dorsal  to  ventral  enters  the  entire  length  to  insertion  of  caudal 
6  times. 

"  Radii :  D.  12-13.  A.  1-8.  P.  7.  V.  11.  Scales  are  in  20  longitudinal  rows  from  the 
insertion  of  the  first  dorsal  to  pectoral,  and  in  60  transverse  rows  from  brancbise  to 
insertion  of  caudal :  they  are  elongate  and  octagonal,  smaller  on  dorsal  region,  and 
larger  on  ventral.  Body  elongated,  snbfusiform.  It  differs  from  C.  {Acomus)  gimeraaus, 
Gir.,  in  many  particulars,  as  may  be  seen  from  tbe  following  coraparisuns. 

"  Qirard's  species  has  no  fontanelle ;  is  shorter  and  narrower ;  the  diameter  of  orbit 
enters  greatest  length  of  side  of  bead  5  timts  instead  of  6.  Tbe  anterior  insertion  of 
dorsal  fin  is  equidistant  between  tbe  end  of  tbe  snout  and  tbe  insertion  of  tbe  cauual, 
wbile  in  C.fecundiUf  it  is  nearer  the  end  of  tbe  snont  than  insertion  of  caudal.  The 
ventrals  iu  C,  generosus  originate  nnder  tbe  pos^e^ior  third  of  tbe  dorsal ;  in  Cfecuudus 
under  the  middle  third  of  tbe  dorsal.  Tbe  radii  in  C  generonu  are :  D.  10,  A  2, 7,  P. 
IC,  V.  10,  C.  27 ;  in  C.  fecundus:  D.  12-13,  A.  1. 8,  P.  17,  V.  11. 

''This  species  is  abundant  in  Utah  Lake,  and  is  called  'Sucker'  by  tbe  settlers. 
They  run  well  up  the  rivers  to  spawn  in  June;  feed  on  tbe  bottom  and  eat  «paini  of 
better  fish  ;  spawning  beds  on  gravel ;  bite  at  hook  sometimes ;  are  extremely  nnmer- 
ons,  and  are  considered  a  nuisance  by  the  fishermen,  bnt  they  meet  with  a  ready  sale 
in  winter,  at  an  average  price  of  2|  cents  a  poand." — (Cope  &  Yarrow,  L  c.) 

Specimens  in  United  Statee  National  Mtuteum, 
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perceive  is  a  high  faculty  of  the  mind,  unfolded  in  few  individuals,  and  despised 
by  those  who  can  neither  acquire  it,  nor  appreciate  its  results.  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, printed  for  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Hunt,  (price  one  dollar), — 18*30.  (1  vol. 
8vo.    90  pp.) 

[Originally  printed  in  the  Western  Review  and  Miscellaoeoos  Magazine,  Lexington,  Kentacky, 
1819-20.  It  contains  descriptions  of  the  genera  and  species  of  O»tattomi  foand  in  the  Ohio 
River,  they  being  referred  to  three  genera,  OaUtstomua.  OyeUpUu,  and  HypenUiiimm,  the  genus 
Cato9tomu»  being  divided  into  five  new  sabgenera,  Jfoxottoma,  IcHobua,  Oarpiodet,  Terettdut, 
Burygtomtu,  aud  Deoa^lttM.  x 

The  followin;;  is  the  arrangement  of  the  speoies  described:— 


Genos  Catostomus. 

SabgenoB  Moxostoma. 

anisarns,  sp.  nov. 

anisopteras,  sp.  nov. 
Subgenus  Jcliobu$. 

bnbalos. 

niger. 
Sabgenos  Carpiodu. 

carpio,  sp.  nov. 

velifer,  sp.  nov. 

xanthopna,  sp.  nov. 
Subgenus  T^rwtuhu. 

meUnopa,  ip.  dov. 


melanotus,  sp.  nov. 

fascioioris,  sp.  nov. 

ory  thrums. 

fltf  xuosus,  sp.  nov. 
Subgenus  Euryttomus. 

megastomns,  spw  nov. 
Subgenus  Deeaetyhu. 

daquesuL 
Genus  Ctcleptus. 

nigreeoens. 
Oenus  Htpbiitbuum. 

maoToptoniiii.1 
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RICHARDSON  (John).     [Franklin's  Journal.]    1823. 

[DeacriptioDS  of  Oatottomus  fortteriantif^  sp.  hot.,  and  Catoitomui  U  meurii,  sp.  nov.,  and  notes 
on  aome  other  qteciea.] 

Fannar Boreal i- Americana;    or  the  Zoology  of   the  Northern  Parts  of  British 

America,  contiiiuing  descriptioDs  of  the  ohjec^s  of  Natural  History  collected  on 
the  late  Northern  Laud  Expeditions  under  command  of  Capta:u  John  Franklin, 
R.  N.  Part  third.  The  Fish.  By  John  Richardson  M.  D.  F.  R.  8.  F.  L.  8.  member 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  the  Wemerian  Natural  History 
Society  of  Edinburgh ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Mont- 
real, and  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Quebec,  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris ;  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  ;  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expeditious. — 
niustrated  by  numerous  plates. — Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs.  London :  Richard  Bentley, 
New  Burlington  St.    MDCCCXXXVI. 

[Contains  notices  or  descriptions  of  OatoiUnnut  hud§oniuit  0./orsterianuM,  O.  aureoliu,  C.  nigri- 
ooia,  and  C  nteuri.] 

KIRTLAND  (Jared  Potter).  Report  on  the  Zoology  of  Ohio,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirt- 
land,  M.  D.  <  Second  Annual  Report  ou  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  by  W.  W.  Mather,  Principal  Geologist,  and  the  several  assistants.  Colum- 
bus :  Samuel  Medary,  Printer  to  the  State.    1838. 

ICatalogoe  of  Fisbes,  pp.  166-1'<0.  Kotes  on  species  mentioned,  pp.  190-197.  Nine  species 
referred  to  Cato9tomu$  are  included,  as  foUotrs: — veli/er  Raf.,  aureoliu  Le  S.,  elongatut  Le  S., 
Duqueimii  Le  S.,  erythrurut  Raf.,  bubaltu  Raf,  gracilis  Kirt.,  nulanopgia  Raf..  nigrana  Le  S..  and 
HypenteUum  macropUrum  Raf.  *  O.  gracilU  Eirt.  [sp.  nov.]  is  briefly  characterized  as  distinguished 
by  the  minnteness  of  the  scales  on  the  anterior  part  of  ihe  body,  and  as  the  scales  approach  the 
caudal  fin  tbey  increase  to  a  medium  size  "  (I.  c.  p.  193).]  , 

STORBR  (David  Hnmphreys).  A  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Hasscchusetts.  By  D. 
Humphn^ys  Storer,  M.  D.  <  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ii,  1839,  pp. 
289-658. 

[Descriptions  of  Catottomut  gibbotius,  C.  tuberculatus,  O.  nigricans,  and  O.  boHonienns.] 


(Jared  Potter).  Description  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
Tributaries.  By  Jared  P.  Kiitland,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.  <  Boston  Journal  of 
Natural  History,  vols,  iii-v,  Id40-lti44. 

(Describes  and  figures  CatoHomut  aureolus,  O.  communis,  O.  bubalut,  C.  elongatus,  C.  duqttetni, 
C,  onimna,  C.  mdanopt,  C.  nigricans,  and  ScUrognathus  cyprinus.] 


[Papers  on  the  Fishes  of  Ohio— in  Family  Visitor  and  in  Annals  of  Science. 

Cleveland,  1840-184(i.] 

[Descriptions  of  the  species  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  with  flf>nres,  most  of  them  firom 
the  same  plates  as  in  his  "Fishes  of  the  Ohio".  Catostomu*  graeUit,  sp.  nov.,  also  Catostomus 
gibboitu,  not  desciibed  in  tho  previous  paper,  here  deacribed  and  flfi^red.] 

THOBffPSON(Zadock).  Fishts  of  Vermont.  =ChapterV,  (pp.  127-151).  <Natnral 
History  of  Vermont,  in  History  of  Vermont,  Natural,  Civil,  &  Statistical,  by  Rev. 
Zadock  Thompson,  Burlington,  Vermont,  1842. 

[Descriptions  of  Oatogtomtu  cyprintu,  C.  obtongta  (=  Jf.  macrolepidotum),  O.  teres,  O.  nigricans 
(*»  O.  Urea),  and  O.  Umgirostrum.] 

CUVII2R  (GMorges  Chretien  Leopold  Dagobert)  and  VALENCIENNES 
(Achille).  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons  par  M.  le  B.^^  Cuvier,  Pair  de  France, 
Grand  Offlcier  de  la  Legion  d'honnenr,  Conseillear  de  r£tat  et  an  Conseil  royal 
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CUVIER  (a.  C.  L.  D.)  and  VALENCIBNNES  (A. )-Cod tinned. 

de  TiDBtruction  publique,  Tun  des  quarante  de  TAcad^mie  frau^aUc,  Associ^  libre 
de  I'Acad^iiiie  des  Belles-LettreB,  Secretaire  perpetaelle  de  celle  des  Sciences. 
Membre  des  Soci^t^  et  Acaddoiies  royales  do  Londres,  de  Berlin,  de  P^tcrsbonrg, 
de  Stockbolm,  de  Turin,  de  Goettingao,  des  Pays-Bas,  de  Municb,  de  Mod^ne,  etc. ; 
et  par  M.  A.  Valenciennes,  Professeur  de  Zoologie  an  Mus^am  d'Histoire  naturelle, 
Merabre  de  TAcad^mie  loyale  des  Sciences  de  Btrlin,  de  la  Soci6t6  Zoologiqne  de 
Loudres,  etc.    Tome  dix-septi^me.     1842.    {Cyprinoides.) 

[Descriptions  of  Catosfomuf  Ati(2«oniu«,  C. /onterianus,  O.meeti,  C.  giltbosus,  O.  tuber eula'iut,  C. 
mcicroUpidotus,  C.  aureolut,  O.  communu,  O.  longirostrum,  C.  niffrieatu,  O.  maculonu,  C.  tUmgatus, 
C.vittatus,  O.duquemii,  O.  bottonieruis,  O.  teres,  C.  oblon^ut,  C.  fatciatua  (sp.  dov.),  C.  planieeptf 
(sp.  nov.),  C.  carpio  (sp.  nov.),  O.  tiluU  (sp.nov.),  8elerognatku»  (gen.  nov.)  eyprinu»,  ScUrognaihut 
eifprindia  (Hp.  nov.),  and  Exoglotmm  maeropterum.  Tbis  volume  was  vrritten  after  the  death  of 
Cuvier  by  Valenciunnes.J 


(James  E.)    Zoology  of  New  York,  or  tbo  New  York  Fauna;  comprising 

detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  animals  bilberto  observed  within  the  State  of  New 

York,  with  notices  of  those  occasionally  found  near  its  borders,  and  accompanied 

by  appropriate  illustrations.    By  James  E.  Deka}\    Part  IV.     Fishes.    Albany : 

printed  by  W.  &  A.  White  &  J.  Visscher.    1«42. 

[Descriptions  of  Labeo  eUgant  (sp.  nov.),  Leibeo  oUonfftu,  Labeo  cjffrinut,  Labeo  gibbosus,  Labeo 
esoptu  (Hp.  nov  ),  Catontomxu  communis,  Catostomus  oneida  (sp.  nov.),  Catot,U>mus  tuberculatum, 
Catohtomus  paUidiu  (sp.  nov.),  Catostomus  aureolus.  Catostomus  niyricatm.  C:itostomujt  macrolepi- 
dotus,  with  notices  of  other  sptcics.  In  the  Appendix,  the  name  Letbeo  clongatus  in  sa.^«.t!tt  d  as  a 
substitute  for  Labeo  oblongus,  to  pi-event  confusion  with  Labeo  oblor^gns  C.  &•  V.] 


(Johaxm  Jakob).    Abbilduugen  und  Beschreibuugen  der  Fische  Syriens 

nebst  eiLcr  neuea  Classification  and  Characteristik  siimmtlicher  Gattungen  der 

CyprlLen  von  Johanu  Jakob  Heckel,  Inspector  am  K.  K.  Hof-Naturalienkabinet 

Mn  Wien,  mehr.  gelehrt.  Gesellsch.   Mitglied.     Stuttgart,  E.   Schweizerbart'sche 

Verlagshundlung.     1843.     pp.109.    (=pp.  991-10U9,  Russ<'gger's  Reiseu.) 

[Contains  a  classification  of  the  Cypiinida  according  to  their  teetb  ;  our  species  of  Catostotnidcg 
being  divi(!ed  1>etwecn  Catostomus  and  Bhytidoston.us,  gen.  nov.,  corresponding  to  CatostomiruB 
and  Cydeptinoe.    No  allusiou  is  made  to  the  BvJbalichthyinae.] 

STORBR  (David  Humphreys).  A  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America,  by 
David  Humphreys  Siorer,  M  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  Vi(  e  president  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History;  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Cambridge: 
Metcalf  &  Company,  Printers  to  tbe  University.  1846.  (Kepriuted  from  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy,  ii,  1846.) 

[Brief  descriptions  of  27  nominal  species  of  Catostomus,  two  i  f  See  ogna  hus, and  one  referred 
erroneously  to  Exoglossum.] 

AQA8SIZ  (Louis).  Lake  Superior:  its  Physical  Character,  Vegetation  and  Animais 
compared  with  those  of  other  and  similar  regions,  by  Louis  Agassiz,  with  a  narra- 
tive of  the  tour  by  J.  Elliott  Cabot,  and  contributions  by  other  scientific  gentle- 
men. Elegantly  illustrated.  Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall  and  Lincoln,  r)9  Washington 
Street.    1850. 

[Descriptions  of  several  species,  witli  notes  and  remarks;  Catostomus  aurora  dofcribcfl  .is  a 
new  species,  and  the  name  O.  forsterianus  used  in  a  new  sense.] 

BAIRD  (Spencer  Fnllerton)  and  QIRARD  (Charles).  Description  of  new  specits 
of  Fishes  collected  by  John  H.  Clark  on  the  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey 
under  Lt.  Col.  Jas.  D.  Graham.  By  Spencer  F.  Baird  and  Charles  Girard.  August 
:{0, 1853.  <  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  vol. 
G,  pp.  387-;J90.    August,  1853. 

[Oatottomus  kUipinnii,  sp.  nov.] 
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STORER  (David  HumphreyB).  A  History  of  tbe  Fishes  of  Mossaohasetts.  By 
David  Hamphreys  Storer.  <  Memoirs  of  the  AmericaD  Academy  of  Arta  and 
Sciences  (Boston),  new  series,  (1853  to  1H67). 

[Deacriptions  and  excellent  figures  of  Catottomttt  botUmiensis  and  O.  gihboaui.] 


(Louis).  Notice  of  a  collection  of  Fishes  from  the  southern  bend  of  the 
Tennessee  Biver,  in  the  State  of  Alabama;  by  L.  Aj^nssiz.  < American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts,  second  series,  xviii,  1854,  pp.  297-308, '^5-305. 

[Revives  the  Rafinesquian  ^nera  Carpiodea,  Ictiobiut,  CycUptut,  and  Moxoitoma;  desciibes  sp. 
nor.  Carpiodes  unu,  Carpiodea  taurus^  Carpiodea  hUon^  Carpiodea  vitulua,  and  Carpiodea  vaeea,  oud 
records  CkUoatotnua  eommunia,  O.  niffrieana,  O.  dttqueaniit  and  V.  melanopa  from  lluntsville,  Ala. 
The  specific  descriptions  are  comparative  ooly,  aud  ore  not  readily  ideotifiablo.] 


(Spencer  Fullerton)  and^  QIRARD  (Charles).  Description  of  New  Species 
of  Fishes  collected  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Sonora  by  Mr.  John  H.  Clark  on. 
the  United  States  and  Mexican  Bonndary  Snrvey  and  in  Texas  by  Capt.  Stewart 
Van  Vliet,  U.  S.  A.,  by  S.  F.  Baird  and  Charles  Girard.  < Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Natnral  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  vii,  1854,  pp.  24-29. 
[Descriptions  of  Catontomua  congeatua,  C.  elarki,  O.  inaiffnia,  and  C.  tumidua,  sp.  nov.] 

A7RES  (T77illiam  O.)    Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  Cyprinoids.    By  Wm.  O. 
Ayres,  M.  D.    Dec.  11, 1854.     <  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  i,  pp.  ln^lO,  1854;  2d  ed.,  pp.  17-18,  1873. 
[Catoatomua  occidentalia,  sp.  nov.] 


Description  of  a  new  species  of  Catost-omns.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Feb.  26, 

1855.     <  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  i,  pp.  31-32, 1855  ; 
2d  ed.,  pp.  30-32,  1873. 
[Catoatomua  UUwUua,  sp.  nov.] 

A6AS3IZ  (Louis).  Synopsis  of  tbe  Ichthyological  Fauna  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of 
North  America,  chiefly  from  the  collections  made  by  the  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  under 
tbe  command  of  Capt.  C.  Wilkes,  with  recent  Additions  and  Comparisons  with 
Eastern  type.s  ;  by  L.  Aga^biz.  <  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  2d  series, 
vol.  xix,  1855,  pp.  186-231. 

[Characterizes  very  fully  tbe  genera,  viz: — Carpiodea  Baf. ;  Bvhalichthya  Ag.,  gen.  dov.  ;  lehthy- 
oinia  Kaf. ;  Cydeptua  Kaf. ;  Moxoatoma  Kaf.;  Ftychoatomua  Ag.,  gen.  nov.;  Hylomyzon  Ag.,  geo. 
Dov. ;  and  Catoatomua  Lo  Sueur.  The  species  of  each  genus  are  noticed,  and  tho  fullowini:  new 
species  are  very  briefly  and  in  most  cases  unsatisfactorily  described  :—Carpi(Hf««  thowpaoni, 
BubalichthyH  bonaaua^  lehthyobua  raudiii^  Ichthyobua  atoUcyi,  Moxoatoma  tenue,  and  Catoatomua 
oeddentalia.^ 

OIRARD  (Charles).  Researches  npon  the  Cyprinoid  Fishes  inhabiting  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  United  States  of  America,  west  of  the  Mississippi  Va]ley,<from  speci- 
mens in  the  Mnt^eum  of  tbe  Smitbsoniau  Institution.  By  Cbarles  Girard,  M.  D. 
<  Proceedings  of  tbe  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1856,  pp.  165- 
213. 

[Twenty-six  species  ennmerated — most  of  them  briefly  described.  Two  new  genera  are  pro- 
posed, Minomtia  and  Acoi/iua^  and  tho  followiug  new  species  aro  characterized  i— Carpiodea  damalia. 
Moxoatoma  daviformia,  Moxoatoma  kennerlii^  Moxoatoma  vietorioi,  Moxoatoma  eampbeUi,  Ptycho- 
atomua  aUndua^  Ptyehoatomua  haydeni,  Acomua  guzinanieruia,  Aconitia  generoaua,  Aeomua  ffriaeaa^ 
Aeomua  lactanua,  Catoatomua  maeroehilua,  ^Uoatomua  auckHi,  and  Catoatomua  bemardini.  These 
descriptions  are  mostly  short  and  insufQcientJ 

General  Report  upon  the  Zoology  of  the  Several  Pacific  Railroad  Routes. 
= Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  Ascertain  the  most  practicable  and 
Economical  Route  for  a  Railroad  from  tbe  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  185:^-6,  according  to  Acts  of 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12—15 
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OIRARD  (Charles)— Cod tinoed. 

CoDgreHsof  March  3,.18C»3,  May  31, 1854,  and  Augast  5, 1854.  Volume  X.  Wasb'mg- 
tOD,  A.  O.  P.  NicholsoD,  Printer,  1^59.    (Part  4,  Fishes,  by  Dr.  Charles  Girard.) 

[DoBcriptioos  of  Carpiodes  damdUtt  Moxoatoma  olav\formit,  Pty^ostomiu  haydsni,  Acomtu  gene- 
ro«ti«,  AcomUB  grUeut,  Acomu*  lactariut^  OcUottomus  occidentalitt  CcUottomus  labiatus,  Catotton,  uji 
maerocheilu8,  and  Catottomut  ntekUij  all  of  the  Bpedles  except  Aeomtt*  generotut,  O.  cccidentalis, 
O.  labiatuM,  and  O  vMcrocKeUuM  behig  accompanied  by  figures.] 


—  United  States  and  Mexican  Bonndary  Survey,  under  the  order  of  Lieut.  Cul. 
W.  H.  Emory,  Major  First  Cavalry  and  United  States  Commissioner. — Ichthyology 
of  the  Boundary,  by  Charles  Girard,  M.  D.  <  United  States  and  Mexican  Bound- 
ary Survey,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  1859. 

[OeecriptioDs  and  figures  of  Ictiotnu  tumidut,  Moxottoma  kennerlii,  Moxottofna  victorice,  Moxo- 
tioma  eampbeUi,  Pti/ehottomus  eongettut,  Ptychottomut  albidus,  Minomtu  ingignis,  Minomus  pie- 
beitu,  Minomut  darki^  Acomut  laUpinniit  Aeomut  guzmanientit,  and  Catostomtu  bernardini.] 


(Pleter  van).    **  Conspectus  systematis  Cyprinorum .    <  Naturl.  Tijdschr. 
Nederl.  Ind.  XXI,  I860." 

[Systematic  arrangement  of  the  genera.] 

ABBOTT  (Charles  Conrad).  Descriptions  of  Four  New  Species  of  North  American 
Cyprinido),  by  Charles  C.  Abbott.  <  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia,  1860,  pp.  473-474. 

[Describes  Oatottomut  texanut  and  Oatottomttt  chloropteron.] 

QILL  (Theodore  Nicholas).  On  the  classification  of  the  EvsNTOONATni  or  C  yprini, 
a  suborder  of  Trlrocbpiiali,  by  Theodore  Gill.  <  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1861,  pp.  6-9. 

[CharactoriKes  the  suborder  Eventognathi,  equivalent  to  "the  true  Cyprinoids  of  Aeasaiz,  with- 
out teeth  in  the  jaws,  and  with  larse  falciform  Idwer  pharyngeal  bones  ".  This  suborder  is  divided 
into  foar  families,— flomolopCfroufcs,  CobUoidte^  CyptinoidiB,  and  CatoitomoidiB ;  the  latter  family 
being  in  turn  divided  into  three  subfamilies,— C^atcwtoniiius,  Oycl^tmcB,  and  Bubaliehthyinct.] 

X'UTNAM  (Frederick  Ward).  List  of  the  Fishes  sent  by  the  Museum  to  different 
Institutions,  in  exchange  for  other  Specimens,  with  Annotations.  By  F.  W.  Put- 
nam. =Bulletin  of  the  l^useum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, U.  S.  A.,  1863,  (No.  1). 

[Contains  names  of  10  species,  with  references  to  descriptions  by  Professor  Agassix.] 

COPE  (Edi^ard  Drinker).  Partial  Catalogue  of  the  Cold-blooded  Vertobrata  of 
Michigan.    Part  1.    By  Prof.  £.  D.  Cope. 

[Notes  on  several  species.] 

QILL  v^eodore  Nicholas).  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  By  Prof.  Theodore  Gill,  M.  A.  <  Canadian  Naturalist, 
August,  1865,  (pp.  1-24  in  reprint). 

[Records  CkUattomui  ho^oniefuU  and  Moxottoma  ohlongwnJ] 


(Pletcr  van).    Notices  sur  Quelques  Genres  et  £sp^ces  des  Cyprinoides 
de  Chine  par  P.  Blocker.     <  Nederlandsch  Tijdschrift  vbor  do  Dierkunde,  uit^e 
geven  door  het  Koninklijk  Zoologiso*i  Genootschap,    Natura  Art  is  Magistra,  te 
Amsterdam,  ooder  Redaktie  van  P.  Bleeker,  H.  Schlegel  en  G.  F.  Westerman, 
tweede  jaargang,  lb'G5. 

[Description  of  Carpiodet  aticUiciu,  sp.  nor.] 

THOREAU  (Henry  David).  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  by 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  author  of  **  Walden,"  etc.  New  and  revised  edition.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.    1868. 

[Containaan  acooimt  of  the  habits  of  Oatottomut  bi>ttonitntit  and  O,  tubtreulatut.] 
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GttNTHER  (Albert).  Catalogue  of  the  Physostomi,  oontainiDg  the  families  Heteio- 
pygiif  Cyprioiclifii  Gonorbynchidffi,  Hyodootidse,  Osteoglossidie,  ClapeidGD,  Chi- 
roceDtridte,  Alepocephalidse,  NotopteridsB,  HalosauridsB,  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  Dr.  Albert  Giinther.  Loudon :  Printed  by  order  of  the  trust- 
ees. 1868.  =  Catalogue  of  the  Fisbes  of  the  British  Mustm  by  Albert  Giinther, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.|  Ph.  D.,  F.  K.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  etc.,  etc.    Volume  seventh. 

[Contains  descriptions  of  twenty-four  speeies,  besides  twenty-one  donbtful   species  merely 
enumerated,  arranged  in  four  genera,  Oatottomua,  Moxoetoma,  ScUrognaihuSt  and  Oarpiodes.} 

COPE  (Edward  Drinker).  On  the  Distribution  of  Fresh  Water  Fishes  in  the  Alle- 
ghany Region  of  South- Western  Virginia.  By  E.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.  <  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  new  series,  vol.  vi,  part  iii, 
January,  1869,  pp.  207-247. 

[DeacHption  and  fij^ure  of  TerehUus  eervinu4,  sp.  noy.,  with  notes  on  T.  duquuneit  Oatottomtu 
n^ricaru,  and  C.  eommunit. 

GUMTHER  (Albert).    An  Account  of  the  Fishes  of  the  States  of  Central  America 
based  on  Collections  made  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Dow,  F.  Godman,  Esq.,  and  O.  Salvin, 
Esq.    By  Albert  Gunther,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.     <  Transactions 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  vol.  vi,  1869,  pp.  377-494. 
[Description  of  J$ubaUc?Uhyt  meridicnctlu,  sp.  nov.] 

COPE  (Edward  Drinker).  Partial  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of 
North  Carolina,  by  Edw.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.  <  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Philadelphia,  1870,  pp.  448-495. 

[Descriptions  of  riacopharynx  carinahis  (gon.  et  sp.  nov.),  Ptyefiottomtu papiUonu  (sp.  nov.),  P. 
vek^tu  (up.  nov.),  P.coUapsut  (sp.  nov.),  P.pidierui»  (sp.  nov.),P.  eoreponiM  (sp.  nov.),  P.  oifriM  (fp. 
nov.),  P.  thakunnu9  («p.  nov.),  P.  robuttus  (sp.  nov.),  P.  erythrumt,  P.  laehrymaliM  (sp.  nov.),  P. 
mtteroUpidotuit,  P.  dvquesnei,  P.  carpio,  P.  oneida,  P.  aureohis^  P.  meurii,  P.  eragKUahrit  (sp.  nov.), 
P.  brevicfps  (sp.  nov.) ,  P.  eontu  (sp.  nov.),  P. cervinus,  Oarpiodes  diformia  (sp.  nov.),  O.  euHsanserinus 
(sp.  nov.).  C.  telene  (sp.  nov),  C.  veltfer,  O.  grayi  (sp.  nov.),  O.  thompsoni,  C.  bitoti,  O.  eyprinut^  and 
C  nummifer  (sp.  nov.),  ivith  notes  on  other  species,  and  a  very  usefnl  analysis  of  the  species  of 
Ptyehontomut  and  Chrpiodet.] 


—  Report  on  the  Reptiles  aud  Fishes  obtained  by  the  Naturalists  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, by  £.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.  <  Prelimiuary  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  of  Wyoming,  and  contiguous  territories,  (being  a  second  annual  report  of 
progress,)  conducted  uuder  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  F.  V. 
Hayden,  United  States  Geologist.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 
1872. 

[Catottomiu  discoboluM,  Minomtu  delphintu,  Jfinomu*  bardut^  and  Ptyehottomtu  btieeo,  sp.  nov.] 


-—  On  the  PlagopterincB  and  the  Ichthyology  of  Utah.  By  Edward  D.  Cope,  A. 
M.  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  March  20th,  1874:  <  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  14,  pp.  129-139, 
1874. 

[Minotnui  platyrhynchua  and  JfinotntM  jarrovii  described  as  now  species.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr).  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  of  Fishes  to  be  looked  for  in 
Indiana,  by  Prof.  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  D.  <  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Indiana,  made  during  the  year  1874,  by  E.  T.  Cox,  State  Ghiologist; 
assisted  by  Prof.  John  Collctt,  Prof.  W.  W.  Borden,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Levette.  Indi- 
anapolis.   Sentinel  Company,  Printers.    1875.    pp.  197-228. 

[Nine  genera  characterized  and  one  or  two  species  mentioned  nnder  each.] 


—  Concerning  the  Fishes  of  the  Ichthyologia  Ohiensis,  by  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  S., 
H.  D.     <  Proceedings  of  the  BuiTalo  Society  of  Natural  History,  167C,  pp.  91-97. 

[Contains  identifications  of  tbe  species  described  by  Raflneeqne;  a  new  genus,  Erimyzon,  being 
proposed  for  Cypriniu  oblongus  MitcbilL] 
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JORDAN  (David  Starr).  Manaal  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States, 
including  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  exclusive  of  marine  species.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  N.  W.  C.  University  and  in  Indiana  State  Medical 
College.  Chicago :  Jansen,  McClnrg  &  Company.  1876. 
[Twcnty*throo  apocies  briefly  dosciibed,  and  referred  to  nine  genera.] 

NELSON  (Edward  VT.)  A  Partial  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Illinois,  by  E.  W. 
Nelson.     <  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Museum  of  Natural  History,  i,  1876. 

[Xotcs  on  21  species;  IcfUhyobut  cyaneUus  descril>e(l  as  a  new  species,  and  the  geuuu  Carpiodes 
united  to  Ichthyobiu.] 

UHLER  (P.  R.)  and  LUGGER  (Otto).  List  of  Fishes  of  Maryland,  by  P.  R.  Uhler 
and  Otto  Ln*;ger.  <  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  Maryland,  pp. 
67-176,  (1870). 

[Seven  sjiecies  described.] 

COPE  (Edward  Drinker)  and  7ARROW  (Henry  0.)  Report  upon  the  collections 
of  Fishes  made  in  portions  of  Nevada,  Utah,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexit^o 
and  Arizona  during  the  years  1871,  1872,  1873  and  1874,  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  ami 
Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow.  =  Chapter  VI.  <  Re|K)rt  upon  Geographical  and  Geological 
Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  the  O^e  Hundredth  Meridian,  in  charge  of  First 
Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  Armj^  under  the  direction  of 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  published  by  authority 
of  Hon.  Wm.  W,  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War,  in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress 
of  June  2.3, 1874,  and  February  15, 1875.  In  six  volumes.  Accompanied  by  one  topo- 
graphical and  one  geological  atlas.  Vol.  V. — Zoology.  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office.    1875.    (Issued  in  1876.) 

[Contains  descriptions  of  Pantoateut  (aen.  nov.),  PantonUut  platyrhynchus,  Pantoateus  jarrovii, 
Pantoktetu  virucens  (np.  nov.),  Oatogtomut  iiufigney  Catostomtts  aUicolvm,  Catostomut  discobolum, 
CattfStomtu  /ecundum  {!^p.  noT.>,  Catoitomus  guzmaniense,  Moxottoma  tnsignatum  (sp.  nov.),  Pty- 
choiftoiniu  congeitug,  aud  Oarpiodes  grayi,  vritb  fi;;ures  of  most  of  the  species.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr)  and  COPELAND  (Herbert  Sdaon).  Check  List  of  the 
Fishes  of  the  Fresli  Waters  of  North  America,  by  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D., 
and  Herbert  E.  Copeland,  M.  S.  <  Bulletin  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
History,  ii,  1876.  pp.  133-164. 

[Eighty-tbreo  nominal  species  onnroorat<^  rrferred  to  ten  gt*nora,  \ii'.—  Cttto*tomuft,  Pantoutcrie, 
Hypcnteliuin,  Erimyzon,  TeretuluM^  Placopharyiix,  Ckirpiodee,  Ichthyobut,  Bubalichthyt,  and  Cyclcp- 
fur] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr).  On  the  Fishes  of  Northern  Indiana.  <  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1877. 

[Notes  on  several  species;  lehthyobtu  tsehyrus  and  Bubalichthys  altus  desctilx^d  as  new  specioM, 
fh)m  MSS.  left  with  the  anther  by  Mr.  Nelson ;  an  aonlysis  of  the  genera  of  Catontowidce  is  given, 
nine  of  them  being  "accepted  by  Prof.  Cope  and  the  writer  "  ] 


A  Partial  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  Upper  Georgia,  by  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  D. 

<  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  1876.    (Publinhed  in  1877.) 
[Notes  on  nnmerons  species,  Myxottoma  euryopt  being  described  as  new.] 

KLIPPART  (John  H.")  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Fish  Commission  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  years  1875  and  1876.  Columbus :  Nevins 
&>  Myers,  State  Printers.    1877. 

[Descriptions  of  Ckito9tomu9  teres,  TeretuluM  oblongut,  Flaeopharynx  ea'inatus,  Oarpiodes  difor- 
mis,  and  Oarpiodes  velifjr,  with  woodcat<s  of  all  bat  P.  earinatus  and  0.  vdifer.  The  descriptions 
iftTo  by  Charles  II.  Gilbert,  mo«tly  arranged  from  MSS.  notes  of  D.  S.  Jordan ;  the  notes  on  habits, 
etc.,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  IGipport] 
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JORDAN  (David  Starr)  and  BRAYTON  (Alembert  Winthrop).  On  Lagochila, 
a  Dew  genus  of  Catostomoid  fishi\s.  <  Proceedingn  of  the  Acadomy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1877,  pp.  280-2S;j. 

[Description  and  figure  of  LagockUa  laccra  (gen.  et  ftp.  uov.),  with  an  analysis  of  the  genera  of 
Catostomidce  admitted,  viz -.^Lajnchila,  Placopkarj/nx,  Myxos'.onui.  Urimyzon,  Ilypmtelium,  Cato- 
gtoir.wi,  PatUostetLS,  Cycleptiu,  Carpiode/i,  Ichthyobus,  Bubilichthyg,  and  i/yxocy/wnntw.J 

SAIiLOCK  (Charles).  The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide.  The  Game 
Animals,  Birds  and  Fishes  of  North  America  :  their  Habits  and  Various  Mf^thods 
of  Capture,  Copious  Instruetions  in  Shoot inj?,  Fishing,  Taxidermy,  Woodcraft, 
etc.  Together  with  a  Directory  to  the  Principal  Game  Resorts  of  th»;  Country: 
illustrated  with  maps.  By  Chailcs  Hallock,  Editor  of  *' Forest  and  Stream", 
Author  of  the  *'  Fishing  Tourist",  "  Cauip  Life  in  Florida",  etc.  New  York :  Forest 
and  Stream  Publishing  Company.     Ib77. 

[Contains  descriptions  and  notices  of  nuniei*ous  species;  the  Ked  Horse,  Jf.  macrolepidotum^ 
being  on  p.  3:J8  inadvertently  called  "  Oatoktomus  cepcdianum ''.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr).  Contributions  to  North  American  Ichthyology,  based 
primarily  on  the  Collections  of  the  United  fet.Jtes  National  Museum.  I.  Review 
of  Rafiuesfjue's  Memoirs  on  North  American  Fishes,  by  David  S.  Jordan.  Washing- 
ton :  Government  Printing  Office.  Ib77.  =  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  No.  9.    pp.  53. 

[Contains  ideatiflcations  of  the  varioas  nominal  species  described  by  Raflneeqae.] 


—  Contributions  to  North  American  Ichthyology,  based  primarily  (m  the  Collections 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  II.  A. — Notes  on  CotiidWj  Etheoslomaiidae^ 
J'ercidcBj  CtntrarchidWj  AphododcridiBf  Doryttomaiidw,  and  Cyprinidce^  with  revisions  of 
the  genera  and  descriptions  of  now  or  little  known  species.  B. — Synopsis  of  the 
Siluridcc  of  the  fresh  w  aters  of  North  America.  By  David  S.  Jordan.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office.  1877.  =  Bulletin  of  the  United  Stales  National 
Museum,  No.  10.    pp.  IIG. 

[De8crii)tioo  of  Myxostoma  pcenlura,  sp.  nov.] 

(Theodore  Nicholas).  Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopsedia;  a  scientific  and 
popular  treasury  of  useful  knowledge.  Illustrated  with  maps,  plans  and  engrav- 
ings. Editors  in  chief,  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H. D.,  M.N. 
A.  S.,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York;  Arnold  Guyot,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
M,  N.  A.  S.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Associate  Editors — [29  persons,  among  thtm  Theodore  Gill,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
M.  N.  A.  S.,  Late  Senior  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress].  With 
numerous  contributions  from  writers  of  distinguished  eminence  in  every  depart- 
ment of  letters  and  science  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Complete  in  four 
volumes,  including  appendix.  Volume  IV,  S — Appendix.  (Testimonials  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.)  Alvin  J.  Johnson  &  Son,  11  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 
MDCCCLXXVIH. 

[Contains  a  description  of  the  family  Catastomidct,  n  list  of  the  genem,  and  a  diagnosis  ot  Myxo- 
eyprinuf,  gen.  nov.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr).  Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States, 
including  the  district  East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  North  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  exclusive  of  Marine  Species,  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Butler  University.  Second  Edition  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    Chicago:  Janseu,  McClurg  &  Company.    1H78. 

[Descriptions  of  forty  species,  referred  to  eleven  penerm  :—Lai;oehila,  Placopharynx,  Myxo- 
§toma,  Minytrema  (gen.  nov.),  Erimyzon,  Uypentelium,  Catoitomut,  Cyeleptiu,  Carpiodetf,  Ichthyobus, 
•ad  Bubcdichthyt.  In  the  Addenda,  the  name  (jtuu^ilabia  is  suggested  as  a  substitute  for 
Lagochila.] 
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JORDAN  (David  Starr).  A  Catalogae  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of  North 
America.  By  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  D.  <  Bulletin  IV,  Hayden's  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Territories,  No.  2,  pp.  407-442.    Washington,  May  3, 187H. 

(Fifty-ODO  Bpecioa  enumerated ;  arransed  Id  thirteen  genera,  viz : — Bubalichthyt,  Ichttiyobu*^ 
Oarpiodes,  Cycleptus^  Pantostetis,  Catostomua,  Chasmutes  (gen.  nov.),  Erimyzon,  Minytrerrm,  Myxo- 
ttvmOt  Plaeop?Mrynx,  and  Quatsilahia.] 


—  Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  the  Rio  Grande,  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 
By  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  D.  < Bulletin  Haydcn^s  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey,  vol.  iv.  No.  2.    Washington,  May  3,  1878. 

[Synonymy  and  note  on  Carpiodes  tumidua.] 

—  A  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Illinois,  by  Prof.  David  8.  Jordan.     <  Illinois 


State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.    The  Natural  History  of  Illinois.    Bulletin 
No.  2.    Blooiningtun,  111*.,  June,  1878. 

[Twenty-tbreo  species  enumerated,  witb  notes ;  these  are  arranged  in  nine  genera.] 

FORBES  (8.  A.)  The  Food  of  Illinois  Fishes  by  S.  A.Forbes.  < Bulletin  of  the 
Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  No.  2,  1878. 

[Valuable  notes  on  the  food  of  CaU)9!ofnidm.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr).  Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
at  Brownsville,  Texas,  continued.  By  D.  S.  Jordan  M.  D.  <  Hayden's  Bulletin 
of  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  vol.  iv,  No.  3.  Wash- 
ington, July  23, 1»78. 

[Remarks  on  the  probable  identity  of  Oarpiodes  grayi  and  Ictiobut  tumidut  with  Carpiodft 
€yprinu9.] 


Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Indiana,  in  Article  Pisciculture  (by  Alexander 

Heron).     < Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
cnltore,  1877.    Volume  XIX.    Indianapolis.    1878. 

[Twenty-two  sj^eclcs  enumerated,  referred  to  ten  genera.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr)  and  BRA7TON  (Alembert  Winthrop).  On  the  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Fishes  in  the  Alleghany  Region  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  with  Descriptions  of  New  or  Little  Known  Species.  By  David  S. 
Jordan  and  Alembert  W.  Brayton.  <  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National 
Mnseum,  No.  12.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1878. 
(Notes  on  nmnerooa  speoiee.] 
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arseopus  (Catostomus) 160,  ITS 

ardeus  (Ly  tbrurus) 78,  85 

argenteus  (AmmocoDtes) 87 

argyritis  (Hybognatbus) 16,  84 

asiaticus  (Carpiodes) 102,  217 

asiaticus  (My  xocypriuns) 102, 217 

aspro  (Alvordius) 58 

Atberiuidffi 61,  76 

atberinoides  (Notropis) 64,  7d 

atri  lat us  (Zy gouectes) 84 

atripiuuis  ( Aiiiua) 73 

atripiDDis  (Ulocentra) 73,  82 

atrouabus  (fibiuicbtbys) 86 

aurautiacus  (Hadropterus) 58,  82 

aureola  (Moxostoma) 125 

aureolum  (Moxostoma) 125 

aureolum  (Myxostoma)..  100,  101,  116, 124 

aureolus  (Catostomus)...  100,  124,  125, 167 

aurcolus  (Ptycbostomus) 125 

aureus  (Eupomotis) 15 

auritus  (Lepiopomus) 15,  :^,  40,  83 

aurora  ( Acomus) 176 

aurora  (Catostomus) 101, 176 

bairdii  ( Potamocottus) 8S 

bardu8'(MiDomu8) 184,  IdB 

bardus(PaDt08teus). 184 

bcruardini  (Catostomus) 102, 17)2 

biguttatus  (Cerutiobtbys)..  26,  33,  38,  43^ 

68,  79,  86 

bison  (Carpiodes) 69, 86, 101, 194, 197 

blennioides  (Diplesium) 58,  73,  89 

bleuuioides  (Etbuostoma) 58 

Boleicbtbys 45,89 

Boleosoma 13,  34,  58,  75,  89 

bombifroDs  (Lepiopomus) 60,  83 

bonasus  (Bubalicbtbys) 101,  209,  214 

bostouiensis  (Catostomus) 100,  166 

breviceps  ( Moxontoma) 127 

breviceps  (Myxostoma) 127 
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breviceps  (Ptychostomus) 102, 127 

breviceps  (Teretulus) 127 

brevipiiiDe  (Boleosoma) 58 

bniDDeas  (Amiaras) 28,  39,  44,  87 

BabalichtbyiniB 99 

Babaliclithy8..55,  09,  90, 104,  201,  203,  205 

bobalinuB  (Bubaliobtliys) 103,  206 

bubal  US  (Amblodon) 211,  214 

bnbalas  (BubalichthyH).  .101, 102, 205,  206 

bubalus  (Catostomus) 100,  206,  214 

bubalu8(lcbthyobu8).86,  100,  101,  102,214 

bacca:a(£ricymba) 84 

bucco  (Ptycboetomas) 102,  133 

bucco  (Teretalus) 13  i 

bollaris  (Semotilus) 86 

callisema  (Codoma) 37,85 

callisema  (Episema) 37 

callistia  (Codoma) 50,85 

callifitias  (Pbotogeuis) 50 

calva  (Amia) 70,87 

campbelli  ( Erimyzou ) 146 

canipbelli  (Moxostoioa) 101,146 

Cainpostoraa 16, 43, 49, 63, 77, 90 

camura  (VaillaDtia) 89 

camuruH  (Notbonotus) 74, 82 

canadoDBe  (Stizostethmm) H3 

caprodes  (Percina) 45, 57, 73, 82 

carinatQb  (Placopbarynx).  .69, 86, 102, 107, 

108, 109 

carpio  (Carpiodefi)  ....  86, 100, 102, 195, 200 

carpio  (Catostomus) 100, 101 ,  118, 200 

carpio  (Icbtbyobu8) 200 

carpio  (Moxo8toma) 119 

carpio  (Myxostoma) 101,115,118,119 

carpio  (Pty cbostomu8) 118 

carpio  (Teretulus) 119 

Carpiodcs..  ..55, 69, 80, 90, 190, 193,201,217 

catenatnui  (Xcnisma) 62, 77, 84 

Catobtomidue  .  ..26, 33,  38, 43, 54, 68, 80, 97» 

98, 103 

CatostomiDss 98 

Catoetoinus 27,  33,  54,  69,  80,  103, 110, 

130,  140,  151,  153,  154,  155,  158,  ItO, 

201,  219 

cato8tomu8(Cyprinu8) 166, 175, 198 

catostomns  (Pbenacobiu8) 53 

cavifroDS  (Ambloplites) 83 

Ceijtrarcbid» 15, 30,  35,  40,  46,  60, 75 

Centrarcbos 36,47,89 

cepediaDom  (Dorosoma) 49,  63 

Coratichthys.  ..24,  32,  38,  43,  53,  67,  79,  90 

cerviDom  (Moxostoma) 129 

cervinom  (Myxoetoma) . .  26,  33,  38,  43,  86, 

102, 117, 129 
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cervinns  (Ptycbo8tomu8) 129 

cerviDU8  (Teretula8) 102,  121> 

ChaBDobryttus 15,  35,  46,  GO,  89 

Cba8mi8t€8 103,149,150,219 

cbiliticQ8  ( Hydropblox) 85 

cbloiistia  (Codoma) 21,  85 

cblorocepbalus  ( Albnrnops) 19,  85 

oblorocepbalu8(Hybox)8i8) 19 

cbloropteron  (Catostomus) 102,  107 

Cbologa8ter 89 

Cbro6omu8 65,  79,  90 

cbrosomus  (Hy bopsis) 49 

cbro8omn8  (Hydropblox) 49,  85 

cbrysochloris  ( Pomolobas) 02,  77 ,  84 

cbry8oleucu8  (Notemigonus) 53,  67,  79 

cbry8op8  (Roccus) 83 

ciuerea  (Etbeostoma) 59,  83 

clarki  (Cat08tomu8) 159,  165 

clarki  (Miuorou8) 105 

olaviformis  (Erimyzon^ 146 

claviformis  (Moxo8Coma) 101, 146 

CliDostomos 24, 66 

ClopeidfiB 62,77 

coccogeDi8  (Luxilu8) 31,  64,  85 

Codoma 20,  37,  42,  50,90 

cserulea  (Codoma) 85 

ccsmlea  (Erogala) 51 

collapsns  (Ptycbostomus) 102,  132 

commersoui  (Cato8tomu8).  ..27,  69,  80,  80, 

100, 106 

commersonieD  (Le  Cypriu) 100,  16(> 

communis  (Cato8tomu8) 80,  100,  166 

coDge8ta  (Myxo8toma) 133 

cougestum  (Myxo8toma) 101,  118,  133 

coDgestus  (Cato8tomu8) 133 

coDge8tU8  (Ptyoho8tomu8) 120, 13^) 

conge8tii8  (Teretulus) 133 

copelandi  (Rheocrypta) 82 

Copclaudia 89 

Coregoous 89 

coregonus  (Myxostoma),  26, 80, 102, 118, 134 

coregonu8  (Ptycbostomus) 102,  134 

cornutus  (Luxilns) 49,  64,  78 

corporalis  (Semotilus),  26, 38,  54,  68,  80,  86 

coons  (Myxostoma) 86,  102, 116,  126 

conns  ( Ptyobostomus) 102,  126 

conns  (Teretulus) 126 

CottidflB 47,57,73 

crassilabre  (Myxostoma)..  86,  102, 116,  126 

crassilabris  (Ptyohostomus) 102,  120 

crassilabris  (Teretulus) 126 

crasBUS  (Alvordius) 12,  82 

crassus  (Esox) 62,  84 

Cristivomer bl» 
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cnprous  ( Amiurus  natails) 70 

cuCisanserinus  (Caq)iodes) 80,  86,  102, 

194,  195,  190 

cyanollas  ( Apomotis) 76,  83 

cyaoellas  (Biibalicbthys) 86 

cyanellus  (Ichtbyobas) 102,  206 

CycleptiDO) , 98 

Cycleptus 80,  90,  104,  186,  187,  189 

cypbo  (Esox) 84 

Cypriuella 90 

cyprinelLk  ( Iclitbyobiis) 214 

cyprinolla  (Sclerogaatbas) 214,  215 

CyprinidsB 16,  31,  36,  41,  49,  63,  77 

CyprinodontidsB 31,  48,  62,  77 

Cyprinus 140 

cyprinus  (Carpiodes) 55,  86,  101,  102, 

195, 198 

cyprinas  (Catostomns) 100 

cyprinus  (Labeo) 198 

cyprinus  (Sclerognatbus) 197,  198 

damalis  (Caipiodes) 199 

Decactylus 151,  154 

Decadactylus 151, 15-i,  159 

delpbinus  (Minomus) 102,  184 

delpbinus  (Pautostcns) 184 

diapbanus  (Fundnlus) 84 

diflformis  (Carpiodes) 86, 102, 194, 195 

difformis  (Icbtbyobus) 196 

dilectus  (Notropis) 85 

dinemus  (Notropis) 85 

IMplesiuin 58,73,88 

discobolus  (Catostomus) 102,  162, 179 

Dorosoma 49,63,77,90 

Dorosomatidio  49,  63,  77 

dispar  (Zygonecfes) 84 

dissiuiilis  (Coraticbthys) 67,  79,  86 

duqnesnii  (Catostomus),  100,  120,  121,  129 

duqucsnii  (Moxostoma) 121 

duquesnii  (Myxostoma  macrolopido- 

turn) 80,  100,  121 

duquesnii  (Myxostoma),  43,  54,  68,  80, 115, 

120, 124 

duquesnii  (Ptycbostomus) 121 

duquesnii  (Teretulus) 121 

Elassoma 89 

elegans  (Boleicbthys) 45,83 

clegans  (Catostomus) 146 

elegans  (Labeo) 101,  145 

eloutberus  (Noturus) 70,  87 

elongata  (Gila) 85 

elongatus  (Catostomus) 100,  189 

elongatus  (Cycleptus),  80,  86,  100,  189,  190 

elongatus  (Liibeo) 101,  146 

elongatus  (Sclerognatbus) 189 

Euucacantbus 89 
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eos  (Boleicbtbys) 83 

Episema 64,  90 

Ericosma 88 

Erioymba 90 

Erimyzon,  27.  38,  43,  54, 69,  80,  90, 103, 136, 

140,  143 

Erogala 20 

erytbroga8t©r(Ch;osomus) 65,  79,  85 

erytbrurus  (Catostomus) 100,  121 

eryibrurus  (Ptycbostomus) 121 

erytbrurus  (Teretulus) 121 

Esocidro 16,  36,  48,  62 

©sopus  (Catostomus) 146 

csopus  (Labeo) 101,  146 

e«tor(GiIa) 66,79 

Esox 10,36,48,62,89 

Etbeostoma 15,  40,59,  75,  89 

Etheostomatida? ....  12, 30,  34, 40, 45, 57, 73 

etowanum  (Hypentelium) H6 

etowanus  (Catostomus  nigricans),  54,  159, 

163 

Eucalia 89 

Eupomotis 15,  46,  61,  89 

euryops  (Myxostoma),  54,  86,  103, 115,  119 

euryops  (Teretulus) 119 

enrystoma  (Codoma) 42,  85 

eurystomus  (Pbotogenis) 42 

ovides  (Ericosma) 82 

exilis  (Noturus) 87 

Exoglossnm 90 

fasciatns  (Catostomus)  101, 138 

fasciolaris  (Catostomus) 100, 145 

fecuudus  (Catostomus) 102,  150,219 

fecundus  (Cbasmistes) 102,  150 

flabellare  (Etbeostoma) 15, 59, 75, 83 

flabellatus  (Catonotus) 15 

flammeus  (Pboxinos) 65,  85 

flexuosns  (Catostomus) 100, 166 

folium  (Polyodon) 71,81,87 

fontinalis  (Salveliuus) 16,  31,  63,  84 

formosa  (Codoma) 42,  51 

formosns  ( Alburnus) 42 

forsterianus  ( Acomus) 167, 176 

forsterianns  (Catostomus)...  100,  101, 167, 

176 

fretensis  ( Alburnops) 85 

Fundulns 89 

fnrcatus  (lobthselurus) 87 

galacturus  (Hypsilepis) 32 

galaeturus  (Pbotogenis) 32,  64,  78 

Gambnsia 89 

generosus  (Aoomus) .*.....       183 

generosus  (Catostomus) 102,  173,  183 

generosus  (Pantosteus) 102,  182,  183 

gibboBOS  (Catoetomas) 100, 145 
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gibbosos  (Labeo) 145 

Gila 24,66,79,90 

Girardinos 89 

goodei  (Erimyzon) 103,  144,  148 

gracilis  (Catostomas) 101,  167 

grandipinnis  (Photogenis) 42 

grayi  (Carpiodes) 102,  199 

griseus  (Acomas) 176 

gmDniens  (HaploidoDotiis) 47, 61, 76 

galosus  (Cbsenobry ttus) 46,  60,  83 

gattatas  (Percopsitt) 84 

gottatus  (ZygODectes) 48,  84 

gozmanieDsis  ( Acomns) 178 

gazmaaiensis  (Catostomas) 102, 178 

Hadroptenis 30,  34.  40,45,  58,  88 

Haploidonotus 47,61,76,89 

baydeui  (Ptyohostomas) 101, 138 

haydeni  (Teretalus) 138 

Ilemioplites 89 

Heroitremia      65,  79,  90 

beterodoD  (Hemitremia) 85 

h6teruram(Dorosomacei)ediaDnm).  49,  77 

bieroglypbicus  (Zygonectes) 48,  81 

himdo  (AmmocoBtes) 87 

Hudsonius 19,36,90 

badsonias  (Catostomas).  100,  166,  175, 176 

liyalinus  (Ceraticbthys) 53,  6S 

Hybognathas 16,  90 

Hyborhyncbas 63,78,90 

Hydropblox 18,  32,  36,  49,  64,  90 

Hylomyzoa 151, 156 

Hyodou 48,02,77,89 

HyodootidfiB 48,62,77 

Hypentelium 151,  154, 155, 157,  158 

bypsolopteras  (LuuciscuH) 42 

bypsinotas  (Ceratiohtbys) 25 

Icbtbieluras 33,  39,  43,  55,  69,  81, 90 

Ichthyobus 90.  104,  211,  213,  214 

Ictiobas 211,213 

Imostoma 68 

incoDstans  (Eucalia) 63 

inqpriptus(Not.boDota8) 34,  82 

insoriptos  (Xeootis) 46,  61,  83 

insigne  (Catostomas) 165 

insignis  (Catostomas) 101, 159, 165 

insiguis  (Minomas) 165 

insigals  (Notaras) 29,  87 

iaterrapta  (Morooe) 83 

loa 88 

irideas  (Contrarcbas) 47,  83 

iscbaaas  (Notemigonas) 24,  38 

iscbyras  (Ichthyobas) 102,  215,  217 

ischyras  (Leplopomas) 83 

Jarrovii  (Mioomas) 102,183 

Jarrovii  (PaotoBteas) ,...      183 
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jessiffi  (PcBCilicbthys) 59,102 

kennerlyi  (Moxostoma) 101,  146 

Labeo 140,142 

labiatos  (Catostomas)  160, 173 

Labidestbes 61,76,89 

labrosas  (Ceratiob  tbys) 25, 86 

lacera  (Lagocbila) 68, 103, 104, 106 

lacera  (Qaassilabia) 68,86,106 

lacertosas  ( Hydropblox) 64 

lacbrymald  (Myxostoma) 102, 115, 120 

lacbrymalis(Myxostoma  daquesuii).      120 
lacbrymalis   (Myxostoma   macrole- 

pidota) 120 

lacbrymalis  (Ptychosto  aias) 102, 120 

lacbrymalis  (Teretalas) 120 

lactarias  ( Acomus) 176 

lactarias  (Catostomas) 102, 176 

lacnstris  (Lota) 82 

Lagocbila 104,  la') 

latipiDDis  (Acomus) 178 

latipionis  (Catostomas)  ..101, 102, 162, 178 

Lepidosteidse 29,  44,  55,  71,  81 

Lepidosteos 29,  44,  55,  71,  81,  90 

Lepiopomas 15,  :^,  40,  46,  60,  76,  89 

leptacantbas  (Notaras) 44,  55,  87 

lesaearii  (Catostomas) 1 00,  125 

leacioda  (Episema) 64,  85 

leacops  (Pbotogenis) 23 

leacopas  (Pbotogenis) 41,  84 

limi  (Melamira) 84 

iineolatam  (Etbeostoma) 8:) 

liorus  (Cbasaiistes) 219 

liras  (Notropis)  53,  65,  >^ 5 

Litbolepis 90 

loDgiceps  (Hybopsis) 64 

loDgiroetris  (Catostomas),  86,  ICO,  102, 161, 

175 

long'roetram  (Catostomas) 100, 175 

Lota 88 

lanatas  (Rbiaicbtbys)  .^ 67 

lutipinais(  Hydropblox) 36,85 

Laxilas 18,  31,  49,  64,  78,  90 

lytbrocbloris  (Xenotis) 83 

Lytbruras 78,  90 

mncrocepbalas  (Alvordias) 82 

macrocbilas  (Catostomas) 102, 160,  171 

macrocbiras  (Lepiopomas) 83 

macrolepidota  (Myxostoma) 120 

macrolepidotam  (Moxostoma) 120 

macrolepidota m    (Myxostoma),  54,  68,  80, 
86,  101,  102,  115.  116,  120,  124 

macrolepidotam  (Teretalas) 120 

macrolepidotas  (Catostomos),  100, 120,  125 
macrolepidotas  (Ptycbostomas)  —  120 
macropteram  (Exogloasum)*. 100,  163 
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macvopterum  (Hypentelium) 1G3 

macropterus  (Ceutrarchus) 36,  63 

maculaticeps  ( Arlina) 13 

maciilaticeps  (Boleosoma) 13,  34 

maculataiu  (Boleosoma) 58,  82 

iDacalatuiu  (Etbeostoma) 12 

inacalatus  (Alvordius) 58,  73,  82 

macnlat  as  ( Iladropterus) 58 

maculatus  (Notbonoius) 82 

maculosuH  (Acipenser) 71,  87 

maculosus  (Catostomus) 100,  1G3 

maDitoa  (Percina) 82 

margarotis  (Enneacauthus) 83 

marginatus  (Noturus) 29 

marnioratas  (Amiurus) t 39,  87 

matatinus  (Notrox)i8) 85 

maxillingua  (Exoglossum) 80 

iDegaloiis  (Xenotis) 76,  83 

megastomns  (CatoMtoiuus) 100,  IG^i 

iuelaDup8(Catu8tomu8)..  .27,  lOL),  1:>6,  138 

melaDop8  (Erimyzou) 27,  138 

melanops  (Minytrema),  27,  54,  69,  80,  86, 

100, 101,  137,  138 

melanops  ( Ptycbostomus) 138 

molauops  (ZygoQectes) 84 

melauupsitt  (Catostoaius) 138 

Melanura 89 

melunuru8  (RutiluH) 100,  121 

melas  (Amiurus) 87 

meleagris  (RhiDicbthys) 86 

nieridioualib  (Bubalicbtbys) . .  102,  206, 210 
meridionalis  (PotamocottuH).  .47,  57,73, 82 

meridionalis  (Sclerognatbus) 210 

Mesogouist  iu8 89 

Microperca 89 

Micropterus....l5,  30,  35,  40,  46,  60,  75,  b9 

microiiteryx  (Notropis) 65,  79,  85 

microstomus  (Alburuops) 64,  78,  85 

microstonius  (Minnilus) 64 

MiuomuB : 151,  157,  180,  181 

Minytreuia..27,54,  69,  cO,  90,  103,  136,  137 

miarus  (Noturus) 87 

MoUienesia 89 

niODacbuH  (Ceraticbthys) 67,86 

MoxostOiua,  110, 113, 114, 136,  140,  142,  143 

Myxocyprinus 104,  217 

Myxostoma,  26,  33,  38, 43, 54, 68, 80,  90, 103, 

110,  113 

iiasutas  (Rbiuicbthys) 86 

natalis  (Ainiurns) 55,  70,  81,  87 

neogoias  (Pboxiuus) 85 

DoviseDsis  (Alvordius) 82 

niger  (Amblodou) 209 

niger  (Ammocoetes) 87 

Diger  (Bubalicbtbys) 2U9 


niger  (CatostomuB) 2C9 

nigrescens  (Cycleptus) 100, 186, 190 

nigricaos  (Amiurus) 81,  87 

nigricaus  (Catostomus),  3:i,  54,  69,  80,  100, 

101,  158,  159,  162, 163,  167 

nigricans  (Hylomyzon) 162 

nigricans  (Hypentislium) 86, 162, 163 

nigrofa8ciatus(Hadropterus)  ...30,  34,  40, 

45,82 

nigromaculatus (Pomoxys) 47,76 

niveiventris  (Amiurus) 87 

nivens  (Pbotogenis) 20,  85 

notatns  (Uyborbyncbus) 63,  78,  84 

notatus  (Xystroplites) 61,  83 

notaius  (Zygonectes) 62,  77,  84 

Notemigonus 24,  38,  53,  67,  79,  90 

Notbonotus 13,  H  58,  74,  89 

Notropis 23,  53,  64,  78,  90 

nottii  (Zygonectes) 31,48,84 

Noturus 29,44,55,70,90 

nucbalis  (Hybognathus) 84 

nummifer  (Carpiodos) 102,  200 

occidentalis  (Catostomus)  ..  .101, 160, 172 

oblongus  (Cyprinus) 27,  100,  140,  145 

oblongus  (Erimyzon) 100,  145 

oblongus  (Labeo) 145 

oblongus  (Moxostoma) 145 

oblongus  (Teretulus)  145 

obsourns  (Lepiopomus) 46,  60, 76,  83 

obtusus  (Kbinicbtbys) 54, 67,  86 

oblongus  (Catostomus) 145 

olivaris  (Pelodicbtbys) 70,  81,  87 

olmstedi  (Boleo&oma) 13,  82 

oneida  (Catostomus) 101,  ViO 

oneida  ( Ptyohostomus) 120 

osseus  (Lepidosteu8)..29,  44,  55,  71,  81,  87 

pallidus  (Catostomus)    101,  167 

pallidus  (Eupomotis)   46,  61,  83 

pallidus  (Lepiopomus) ..  .40,  46,  60,  76,  83 
pallidus  (Micropterus),  15, 40, 46,  60, 75, 83 

Pantosteus 103,  U'0, 181 

papillosa  (Myxostoma) 134 

papillosum  (Myxostoma)..  .26,  38,  86,  102, 

118,  134 

papillosum  (Ptychostomns) 102, 134 

papillosum  (TeretuI us) 134 

pellucidus  ( Pleurolepis) 82 

Pelodicbtbys 70, 81,  90 

peltastes  (Xonotis) 83 

Perca 89 

PercidflB 45,60,75 

Percina 45,57,73,88 

Percopsis 89 

Phenacobius 53,07,79,90 

Pbotogenis 18,20,33,41,64,78,90 
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photogcnis  (Notropis) 23,  65,  85 

photogeDis  (Squalius) 23 

PboxiDQs 65,90 

pboxocephalus  ( Al vordius) 73,  62 

pidieo8i8(Myxotitoiiia) 8C,  118,  133 

pidieusis  ^ Ptychostomus) 133 

pidiensis  (TcrotuIuH) 133 

Pimephalis 78.90 

piDDiger(EimeacaDtbn8) 83 

Plaoopharyiix 69,  90,  103,  107 

planiceps  (Catostomuh) 163 

platycepbalus  (Aminrus) 28,  33,  b7 

platyceiibalus  (Pimelodus) 28 

platyrbyDcbus  (Minomus).  ^ 102,  183 

platyrbyncbus  (PaDtO8t6aB)..180,  182,  183 
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FLORA  OF  ST.  CROIX  AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS, 

WEST  INDIES. 


By  Baron  H.  F.  A.  Eggers. 


To  tlie  east  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  between  18©  6'  and  18o  45'  N. 
lat.  and  040  5/  and  65°  35'  W.  long.,  stretches  a  dense  cluster  of  some 
larger  and  numerous  smaller  islands  for  a  distance  of  about  85  miles, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  principal 
islands  are  Vieques  and  Culebra,  belonging  to  Spain,  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Jan,  belonging  to  Denmark,  and  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  Anegada, 
belonging  to  England.  The  superficial  area  of  the  larger  islands  is  only 
from  1()  to  40  square  miles,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  are  mostly  uninhabited 
islets,  or  even  rocks,  some  of  which  are  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation,  the 
coast-line  of  them  all  being  sinuous,  and  forming  numerous  small  bays 
and  creeks.  The  whole  group  is  evidently  a  submarine  prolongation  of 
the  mountains  of  Porto  Rico,  showing  its  tops  and  higher  ridges  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  depth  of  which  between  the  various  islands  and 
Porto  Itico  is  onlv  from  6  to  20  fathoms.  The  declivities  to  the  north 
and  the  south  of  the  ridge  on  the  reverse  are  very  steep,  no  bottom  hav- 
ing been  found  25  miles  to  the  south  in  2000  fathoms,  and  80  miles  to  the 
north  the  Challenger  Exx>edition  found  a  depth  of  about  3850  fathoms, 
the  greatest  <^ver  measured  in  the  northern  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  greiit(?st  height  in  the  Archii)elago  is  attained  in  its  central  part, 
St.  Thomas  n^aching  up  to  1550',  Tortola  even  to  1780',  St.  Jan  and 
Virgin  Gorda  being  a  little  lower,  whilst  the  hills  in  Vieques  and  Cule- 
bra, to  the  west,  are  only  5()0'-000'  high,  and  Anegada,  the  northeastern- 
most,  is,  as  its  Spanish  name,  the  inundated,  implies,  merely  alow  or  half- 
submerged  island,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  over  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
central  islands,  therefore,  present  the  appearance  of  a  steep  ridge,  pre- 
cipitously sloping  to  the  north  and  the  south,  and  cut  up  by  numerous 
ravines,  which  during  heavy  rains  are  the  beds  of  small  torrents,  but 
which  generally  are  without  running  water,  and  which  at  their  lower  end 
widen  into  small  level  tracts  on  the  sea-coast,  often  forming  a  lagoon  on 
the  sandy  shore.  Between  these  level  tracts  the  coast  is  usually  very 
Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  13 1  I 
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bold  and  rocky,  forming  abrupt  promontories  of  considerable  height 
and  picturesque  appearance,  the  hills  and  ridges  on  the  other  hand 
being  more  rounded  and  of  a  softer  outline. 

The  whole  group  of  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Anegada,  which  is 
built  up  of  a  tertiary  limestone  of  very  recent  and  probably  pliocene 
date,  belongs  to  the  cretaceous  period,*showing  as  the  principal  rock  a 
breccia  of  felsite  and  scoriaceous  stones,  the  cementing  part  of  which 
probably  consists  of  decomposed  hornblende,  and  ha\ing  its  cavities 
commonly  filled  with  quartz  or  calcareous  spar.  Besides  this  principal 
rock,  which  is  often  found  distinctly  stratified,  and  which  is  called 
Bluebit  by  the  inhabitants,  who  generally  employ  the  stone  for  building 
materials,  limestone,  diorite,  clay-slate,  and  other  less  frequent  minerals 
also  occur  in  the  islands,  forming,  however,  only  a  poor  substratum  for 
vegetation  everywhere.  For  the  i)roduct  of  the  decomposed  rock  is 
generally  a  red  heavy  clay.  Only  Vieques  shows  a  more  fertile  soil,  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  of  a  syenite-like  diorite,  its  more  level  surface  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  fertile  strata  to  remain  on  the  surface;  whilst 
in  the  other  islands  the  heavy  rains  as  a  rule  will  wash  the  loose  cover- 
ing of  the  ground  down  to  the  sea. 

From  vaiious  facts  observed  in  Anegada  and  Virgin  Gorda  by  Sir  E. 
Schomburgk,+  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  Vieques,  at  Porto  F(^no  Bay, 
it  appears  that  at  the  present  period  the  whole  chain  of  islands  is  slowly 
rising,  so  that  perhaps  in  a  geologically  speaking  not  ver;s'  distant  time 
most  of  the  islands  may  become  connected  reciprocally  and  with  Porto 
Eico. 

To  the  south  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  at  a  distance  of  about  32  miles,  and 
between  17o  40'  and  IT©  47'  N.  lat.,  64©  35'  and  C4o  54'  W.  long.,  lies  the 
island  of  St.  Croix,  geographically  considered  an  outlying  i)art  of  the 
former  group,  but  separated  from  it  by  an  immense  chasm  of  moie  than 
2000  fathoms,  as'statexl  above.  Tliis  extraordinary  crevice  has  no  doubt 
been  formed  at  an  early  period,  and  has  in  various  respects  contributed 
materially  to  isolating  the  island  from  its  neighbours. 

St.  Croix  is  of  about  57  square  miles,  alid  has  a  triangular  form,  with  the 
greatest  length,  some  20  miles,  from  east  to  west,  the  greatest  breadth 
being  about  5  miles,  in  the  western  i)ai1:  of  the  island,  which  becomes 
gradually  narrower  towards  the  east.  The  coast-line  is  more  connected 
and  the  surface  more  level  than  in  most  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  hills 
stretching  only  along  the  northern  coast  and  through  the  eastern  part  of 

*  Clove:  Ou  tbo  Geology  of  the  North-eastern  West  India  Islauds.   Stockholm,  1871. 
tBerghaus:  Almouach  fUr  das  Jabr  1837,  pp.  405  and  408. 
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the  island,  reaching  in  some  places  as  high  as  1150'  (Mount  Eagle),  but 
averaging  eoO'-SOC  only. 

The  rock  of  these  hills  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  above-named 
group,  although  the  Bluebit  of  this  latter  occurs  more  rarely,  and  is  sub- 
stituted by  a  fine,  greyish,  stratified  clay-slate,  without  vestiges  of  any 
organic  remains.  The  strata  of  this  slate  are  often  very  much  disturbed, 
80  as  to  present  an  exceedingly  broken  and  overturned  appearance.  The 
greater,  western  part  of  the  island  forms  a  large,  slightly  inclined  plain, 
sloping  towards  the  south,  and  interrupted  in  a  few  places  by  low,  short, 
isolated  ridges  only  200'-300'  high,  and  formed  of  a  tertiary  lime- 
stone of  the  miocene  period.  This  limestone  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
detritus  and  marls  some  feet  thick,  but  shows  itself  at  the  suiface  in 
various  places,  and  contains  several  fossils,  partly  of  still  existing  species 
of  mollusca. 

Along  the  coasts  are  found  some  new  alluvial  formations,  often  enclos- 
ing lagoons,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  These  lagoons  are 
being  gradually  filled  up  by  vegetable  matter,  as  well  as  by  sand  and 
stones  washed  down  by  the  rains  from  the  hills;  but  whilst  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  many  similar  lagoons  have  been  raised  already  several  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  laid  completely  dry,  no  such  thing  has  been 
observed  in  St.  Croix.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  no  rising  of  the  ground 
is  taking  place  in  the  latter,  as  is  the  case  in  the  former,  as  mentioned 
above.  From  its  whole  structure  and  formation  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  soil  is  more  fertile  in  St.  Croix  than  in  most  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Vieques  excepted,  the  sugar-cane  being  cultivated  to  a  cx>nsiderable  ex- 
tent on  the  island. 

Whilst  thus  the  geology  of  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands  presents 
some  not  unimportant  difterences,  the  climate  may,  on  account  of  their 
similar  geographical  position,  as  well  as  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  be 
said  to  be  materially  the  same  in  both. 

In  accordance  with  the  geographical  position  of  the  islands,  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  constant  and  high,  the  yearly  mean  average  being  27.2°  C, 
divided  nearly  equally  over  all  the  months,  the  coldest,  February,  show- 
ing 25.GO,  the  warmest,  September,  28.9^,  a  difference  of  3.3°  only.  The 
same  uniformity  is  observxd  in  the  daily  variation,  which  scarcely  ever 
surpasses  5^,  the  thermometer  rising  gradually  from  C  a.  m.  till  2  p.  m., 
and  falling  just  as  gradually  during  the  rest  of  the  24  hours. 

Thus  the  difference  of  temperature  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year 
is  too  small  to  affect  the  life  of  vegetation  to  any  very  perceptible  ex 
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tent,  and  it  is  therefore  the  variable  degree  of  moisture  at  different  times 
which  chiefly  produces  any  variation  in  the  development  of  vegetable 
life  at  the  different  seasons. 

The  lowest  teini)erature  observed  at  the  sea-level,  in  the  shade,  is  18.1^; 
the  highest,  35.5o.  In  the  sun,  the  mercury  will  sometimes  rise  as  high 
as  510,  but  as  a  rule  does  not  surpass  4fP.  Observations  made  in  St. 
Thomas  by  Knox  *  and  myself  show  a  decrease  of  about  29  for  an  eleva- 
tion of  every  800',  which  gives  to  the  highest  ridges  in  St.  Thomas  and 
Tortola  an  annual  mean  temperature  3Jo-4o  lower  than  that  of  the  coast, 
a  difference  sufficient  to  produce  some  variation  in  the  flora  of  these 
parts.  Tlie  northern  slope  of  the  hills,  from  being  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  viz,  from  August  to  May,  less  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
are  generally  also  somewhat  cooler  and  more  moist  than  the  southern 
ones,  the  consequences  whereof  are  also  felt  in  the  life  of  plants  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

An  equal  regularity,  as  observed  in  the  temperature,  manifests  itself 
with  regard  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  daily  variations  of 
the  barometer  being  only  about  0.05'',  and  the  maximum  yearly  differ- 
ence only  0.2".  It  is  only  during  strong  gales  and  hurricanes  that  the 
barometer  is  more  seriously  affected,  it  then  falling  sometimes  as  much 
as  2".  These  hurricanes,  as  a  rule,  occur  only  during  the  months  from 
August  to  October,  at  which  period  the  trade-winds  from  the  northeast, 
which  otherwise  blow  most  part  of  the  year,  generally  become  unsteady 
and  uncertain.  These  constant  winds,  combined  with  the  high  temi>era- 
ture,  no  doubt  are  the  reason  why  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  compara- 
tively smaU,  being  on  an  average  only  73  per  cent,  of  the  possible  maxi- 
mum, thus  exciting  a  constant  evaporation  in  plants,  and  rendering  it 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain  a  greater  supply  of  water  through  the  soil 
than  in  more  moist  climates.  For  this  reason  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rain  becomes  of  the  highest  imjwrtance  to  the  vegetable  life,  as  being  the 
only  form  in  which  plants  can  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  neees- 
sary  to  their  existence,  even  dew  being  very  rare  on  account  of  the  trade- 
winds  blowing  also  diuing  the  night  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Neither  of  the  islands  in  question  is  of  sufficient  elevation  above  the 
sea  to  cool  and  condense  the  atmospheric  moisture  brought  on  by  the 
trade- wind,  nor  is  their  configuration  favourable  for  detaining  the  clouds, 
their  greatest  extent  being  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Thus, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  receive  only  a  small  quantity  of 
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rain,  falling  chiefly  in  the  form  of  short,  rapid  showers  of  only  a  few 
minutes'  duration,  and  it  is  not  till  the  warmer  part  of  the  year  that 
heavy  and  general  rains  become  possible  in  these  regions.  During  this 
latter  time,  the  trade- winds  become  irregular  and  slight,  or  are  even 
entirely  suspended,  as  stated  before;  hence  the  moisture  generated  by 
the  daily  evaporation  from  the  ocean  is  not  carried  off  as  soon  as  formed, 
but  is  allowed  to  gather  into  rain-clouds,  and  finally  to  precipitate  itself 
again  as  rain  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where  it  was  formed. 

From  observations  made  in  various  islands  for  a  period  of  more  tlian 
twenty -five  years,  the  imnual  mean  quantity  of  rain  seems  to  be  about 
the  same  in  all  the  islands,  averaging  42""4A"',  the  eastern  parts  of  all, 
as  being  more  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  winds,  always  show- 
ing a  considerably  smaller  quantity  than  the  central  and  western  ones. 

Although  no  month  of  the  year  is  without  rain,  yet  from  the  above  it 
will  be  easily  concluded  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  various  months  in  this  respect:  the  driest,  February,  having  only  an 
average  of  1.5'';  the  wettest,  October,  of  7.0";  and  to  this  difference,  at 
the  various  periods  of  the  year,  it  is  chiefly  due,  that  notwithstanding 
the  uniform  tenij)erature  all  the  year  round,  yet  some  variations  in  the 
aspect  and  intensity  of  vegetable  life  are  obseived  in  the  various  sea- 
sons. 

Both  the  annual  and  the  monthly  quantity  of  rain  are  subject  to  vary 
considerably,  one  year  showing  23",  or  in  some  places  18"  only,  another 
again  70"  or  78".  A  still  greiiter  difterence  may  be  observed  between 
the  same  months  of  diCerent  yeais:  thus,  February  having  had  one  year 
0.19"  only,  another,  on  the  contrary,  3.75";  May  0.47"  the  one  year  and 
10.84"  the  other.  These  excessive  variations  must,  no  doubt,  materially 
affect  vegetable  life,  indicating  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  degree 
of  hardiness  in  respect  to  drought  in  the  perennial  plants  indigenous  to 
the  islands,  and  as  alluded  to  above,  acting  upon  them  in  a  similar  way 
as  the  variations  in  temperature  in  colder  climates. 

The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  averages  for  the  period  from 
1852-73,  101  a  year,  giving  a  mean  fall  of  rain  of  0.27"  per  diem :  April 
showing  the  lowest  nunber,  9 ;  October  the  highest,  16.  From  what  has 
been  said  before,  it  is  evident,  however,  that  the  small  monthly  quantity 
of  rain  during  the  dry  part  of  the  year,  viz,  January  to  April,  diAdded 
even  over  a  great  number  of  days  (so  as  to  amount  to  0.14"  or  0.18" 
only  a  day),  can  be  of  no  great  importance,  as  it  is  precipitated  in  a  short 
shower,  is  insuflicient  for  penetrating  into  the  soil,  and  so  is  very  soon 
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evaporated  again  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  trade- wind  combined. 
It  is  not  till  May,  when  the  increased  quantity  of  raiil  is  sufficient  to 
penetrate  the  parched  soil,  that  its  influence  and  eftect  upon  vegetation 
makes  itself  felt  by  renewed  life  and  activity  in  all  the  various  branches 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  general. 

Looking  at  the  vegetation  of  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  its 
generality,  and  without  entering  into  details,  we  may  consider  it  to  be 
identical,  as  a  whole,  showing  the  same  main  features,  and  naturally 
divided  into  four  distinct  formations,  as  in  most  other  West  India 
Islands,  viz.  the  littoral,  the  shrubby,  the  sylvan,  and  the  region  of 
cultivation,  connected,  of  course,  here  and  there  by  intermediate  forma- 
tions, but  on*  the  whole  \irtually  distinct  from  difterent  biological  con- 
ditions. 

Beginning  with  the  littoral  flora,  we  find  along  the  coast  in  shallow 
water  a  multitude  of  Algas,  among  which  are  found  some  marine  Phane- 
rogamae,  especially  the  common  Thalassia  testudmum  and  Cymodocca 
manatarumy  and  in  less  quantity  the  beautiful  little  Halophila  Bailloniij 
a  recently  discovered  Potamea,  with  oval  delicate  leaves,  and  growing 
gregariously  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  coai*se  gravel.  The  vegetation 
of  tropical  seashores  is  of  a  very  uniform  character  all  over  the  world, 
the  physical  conditions  being  similar  on  them  all,  and  the  migration 
from  one  shore  to  another  being  exceedingly  facilitixted  by  the  sea  as 
well  as  by  birds,  storms,  and  the  action  and  intercourse  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Tims,  the  same  species  of  littoral  plants  are  found  on  nearly  all 
the  West  India  islands,  many  of  them  also  inhabitants  of  far  distant 
shores  on  the  Africa^  and  Asiatic  continents, — ^belonging  to  the  cosmo- 
polit^m  and  transoceanic  species,  a  list  of  which  was  first  prepared  l>y 
Robert  Brown,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  A.  DeCandoUe,  and  which 
seem  to  possess  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  migration.  According  to 
the  different  character  of  the  coast,  as  sandy,  rocky,  or  swampy,  the 
vegetation  on  it  also  assumes  a  difierent  aspect. 

On  the  sandy  shore,  which  is  composed  of  a  fine  white  gravel,  con- 
sisting  principally  of  innumerable  pieces  of  broken  shells  and  corals, 
and  thus  forming  a  thick  layer  of  carbonate  of  lime,  we  see  a  luxuiious 
flora  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  minor  plants,  which  all,  on  account  of  the 
underground  water  collecting  from  the  hills  above,  generally  have  a 
green  appearance  all  the  year  round,  even  when  the  hills  of  the  interior 
present  a  withered  aspect  from  want  of  rain.  Among  the  trees  grow- 
ing here  the  most  prominent  are  the  Hipponiane  Mancinella^  the  Cocco- 
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loha  uviferaj  Chryaobalanus  IcacOy  and  Canella  alba,  besides  tlie  Cocos 
nucifera,  which  is  planted  and  naturalized,  especially  on  the  low  sandy 
seashore.  Under  these  taller  forms  appear  many  kinds  of  shnibs,  such 
as  Eca^tophyllum  Brotcnei,  Tournefortia  gnaphalodeSy  Borrichia  arbores- 
cens,  Ernodea  litoralis,  Suriana  maritimay  Erithalia  frutieosa,  Coluhrina 
ferruginosay  QuUandina  Boiidtio  and  BonducelUiy  and  several  others. 
Still  lower  shrubs  and  sufifrutescent  herbs  are  Sccevola  Plumieriy  Toume- 
fortia  gnaphalodes,  Sesuvium  portulacastriimy  Heliotropium  curassavieuniy 
Philoxerm  vermiculatu8y  Cakile  a^qualiSy  as  well  as  several  grasses  and 
sedges,  as  Sporohnhis  litoraUSy  Stenotaphrum  americanuniy  and  Cyperus 
hrunneus,  as  also  some  remarkable  cre^jpers  or  climbers,  such  as 
Ipomwapescaproi  and  Lablah  vulgaris, 

IVIost  of  these  species  disappear  on  the  rocky  cliffs,  where  they  give 
room  for  others,  mostly  shnibs  of  a  low  growth,  and  with  thicker  or 
mon^  coriaceous  leaves,  that  are  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind, 
which  often  bends  the  whole  plant  into  a  dwarfish  individual,  the 
bnmches  of  which  are  cut  off  at  the  top  in  a  western  direction.  The 
most  common  of  these  shrubs  are  Jacqxtinia  armillariSy  JBlceodendron 
xylocarpumj  Plumieria  alba,  and  Coccoloha  punctatUy  as  well  as  some 
monocotyledonous  plants,  such  as  Pitcairnia  angustifoliaj  Agave  aineH- 
cana,  and  a  few  Cacti,  principally  the  stout  Meloca^stus  communw. 

Still  more  different  fonns  appeal*  where  the  coast  becomes  swampy 
fmm  the  presence  of  lagoons.  Here  predominates  the  Mangrove  forma- 
tion, composed  chiefly  of  Laguncularia  racemosay  Conocarpus  erectuSy  Avi- 
cennia  nltiday  and  Rhizophora  ManglCy  which  all  grow  more  or  less  in  the 
water  itself.  In  less  moist  places  we  find  some  others,  such  as  Bucida 
BuceraSy  Anona paliistriSy  Antherylmm  Eohriiy  and  the  curious  Batw  ma- 
riUmay  which  recalls  to  the  mind  the  halophytes  of  the  steppes. 

However  different  these  various  forms  of  littoral  plants  may  appear, 
compared  to  each  other,  yet  they  all  have  in  common  the  predilection 
for  the  sea,  the  saline  exhalation  of  which  seems  indispensable  to  their 
growth.  Some  have  even,  like  Avicenniay  their  leaves  always  covered 
with  small  salt  crystals;  otherd,  like  Batis  maritimay  are  true  halophytes, 
and  only  very  few  of  the  plants  of  the  coast  in  generality  are  found  in  tho 
interior  even  of  these  small  islands.  An  exception  is  made  by  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  which  is  found  growing  all  about  on  the  islands,  even  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  hills,  as  also  by  Coccoloha  nviferay  found  in  similar 
localities. 

In  parsing  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  we  find  on  the  eastern,  and 
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Interspersed  between  these  evergreens  are  seen  various  species  of 
arboreous  plants  with  deciduous  leaves,  the  number  of  which,  however, 
seldom  is  large  enough  to  seriously  change  the  general  aspect  of  the 
forest  as  being  uniformly  green  all  the  year  round.  The  time  for  shed- 
ding their  foliage  in  these  forms  is  generally  from  January  to  April, 
most  of  them,  as  stated  before,  flowering  precociously  at  this  time,  as 
the  moisture  in  the  ground  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  retain  theu' 
foliage  together  with  the  producing  of  the  flowers.  It  appears  evident 
that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  shedding  of  the  leaves,  from  the  fact  ob- 
served by  me  in  several  species  (such  as  Piscidia  Erythrina  and  others), 
that  individuals  which,  from  being  too  young  or  for  some  other  reason, 
do  not  flower,  do  not  shed  their  foliage,  but  evidently  find  moisture 
enough  in  the  soil  to  resist  the  drought,  not  having  to  spend  their 
resources  on  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits,  as  others  of  their  kind. 

The  luost  prominent  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  a  deciduous 
foliage  are  Spoiidias  lutea^  Schmidelia  occidentalism  the  enormous  Erio- 
dendron  avfractuosum^  nuracrepitana^  Casearia  ramijloraj  Sdbincajlorida^ 
and  several  others,  which  all  more  than  tlie  evergreens  coutiibute  their 
share  to  the  forming  of  a  layer  of  leaf-mould  under  the  taller  forms.  Yet 
this  layer  is  but  scanty  in  most  places,  and  from  the  w^aut  of  it,  as  weU 
as  from  the  dense  shade  produced  by  the  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  minor  forms  coveiing  the  gi'ound  are  comparatively  scarce,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  some  Piperace®,  Acanthaceae,  and  Gramiuese,  as 
well  as  a  few  ferns  and  mosses,  among  which  Hemionitis  palmatUj  Fteris 
pedataj  and  Asplenium  pusillum  are  the  most  common. 

A  somewhat  richer  variety  is  presented  by  the  numerous  epiphytes 
that  cover  the  branches  and  stems  of  trees  aiid  shrubs,  notwithstanding 
that  the  bark  of  the  latter,  from  the  uniform  temperature,  is,  as  a  rule, 
exceedingly  smooth,  and  but  rarely  covered  with  lichens  or  mosses.  Of 
real  parasites  only  a  few  are  met  with,  esi)ecially  Loranthm  emarginatmj 
whilst  the  non  parasitical  epiphytes  are  numerously  represented  by 
Bromeliacese  (pi-incipally  the  genus  Tillandsia),  Aroideaj  (among  them 
the  large-leaved  Fhilodendran  giganteum)^  and  Orchidacea^  (chiefly  Epi- 
dendrums  and  Oncidiums),  as  well  as  some  ferns.  Of  these  latter  families, 
several  species  are  found  only  on  the  highest  ridges  of  tlie  islands, 
at  an  elevation  of  over  1300',  there  forming  a  formation  peculiar  to 
these  I'egions,  comi^rising,  among  others,  some  ten*estrial  Orchids,  such 
as  Hahenariu  maculosa  and  alata^  as  well  as  some  Amdeie,  BromcliacCcT, 
and  ferns,  among  which  the  beautiful  Cyathea  arborea  deserves  s|)ecial 
mention. 
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The  part  of  the  island  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  man  of  ex)ur8e  rep- 
resents the  least  of  interest  in  a  phyto-geographical  sense^  as  nature  here 
has  been  modified  and  modelled  according  to  the  wishes  and  necessity 
of  society  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  entirely  obliterate  its  original 
character.  As  stated  already,  the  principal  object  of  cultivation  is  the 
sugar-cane,  which,  however,  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  only  in  the 
two  largest  and  most  level  of  the  islands,  Vieques  and  St.  Croix,  the 
others,  viz.  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jan,  Tortola,  and  Virgin  Grorda,  having, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  long  ago  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  the  cane 
as  unreuiunerative,  the  two  remaining  of  the  larger  islands,  Culebra 
and  Anegiida,  never  having  been  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

Besides  the  cane,  some  Sorghum  vvlgare  is  also  cultivated  in  fields  for 
herbage,  the  rest  of  the  tilled  soil  being  used  for  the  planting  of  the 
common  tropical  vegetables,  generally  in  small  quantities,  on  patches 
of  soil  selected  here  and  there.  The  commonest  of  these  plants  are  Yam 
(Dioscorea  alatn  and  altissima),  Sweet  Potato  (Ipomcea  Batatas),  Okro 
(Abelmoschiis  esculentus),  Tanier  {Xanthosama  sagittcefolium).  Pigeon-pea 
{Cythus  Cajan),  Tomato,  and  Pepper  (Capsicum) j  as  well  as  some  Cucur- 
bitaceaj,  as  Pumpkin,  Melon,  and  others. 

Along  with  these  useful  x)lants  follow  a  great  number  of  herbaceous 
annuals,  mostly  cosmopolitan  weeds,  introduced  after  the  settlement  of 
the  ishmds,  and  dependent  on  the  continuous  cultivation  of  the  land,  as 
without  the  clearing  of  the  soil  fix)m  shrubs  and  trees  their  existence 
would  soon  be  terminated  by  the  stronger  arboreous  si)ecies,  which 
would  deprive  them  of  the  necessary  light  and  air. 

Thus,  much  against  his  wish,  man  favours  the  propagation  of  innu- 
merable weeds,  which  in  their  short  period  of  vegetation  produce  seeds 
enough  to  secm^e  their  continuance  on  ibhe  land  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  to  exterminate  them  by  frequent  weeding.  Among  the  com- 
monest of  these,  forms  are  some  Labiatae  {Leonurus  sibirictis,  Leonotis 
nepetcefoUay  and  Leueas  martini€€n8is)y  Argemone  mexicanay  Tribulm  max- 
imusj  Boerhaavia  erecta  and  paniculataj  and  especially  many  grasses 
and  sedges,  such  as  Panicum,  Paspalum,  Ghloris,  Digitaria,  Cyperus, 
and  others.  The  most  troublesome  of  these,  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  is  the  Bay-grass  {Cynodon  Dactylon)^  said  to  be  introduce<],  but 
now  found  everjwhere,  and,  on  account  of  its  long  creeping  rhizoma, 
inexterminable. 

Similar  forms  to  these  are  seen  growing  along  roads  and  ditches,  espe- 
cially some  Leguminosa),  as  Crotalaria,  Desmodium,  Phaseolus,  Glitoria, 
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Centrosema,  Teramnas,  Vigna,  Bhynchosia,  and  others;  grasses,  as  Lap- 
pago,  Aristida,  Sporobolus,  Eleusine,  Dactylocteuiiim,  and  Eragrostis } 
or  Synanthereae,  as  Elephantopus,  Distreptus,  Bidens,  and  Pectis.  Whilst 
all  these  latter  forms  flower  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  beau- 
tiful Convolvulaceae,  such  as  Ipomcea  fa8ti{iiata^  Nily  umhellata^  dissectay 
violaceay  and  others,  are  in  blossom  only  during  the  winter  months,  from 
December  to  February. 

In  some  places  that  are  moist  enough,  sedges  and  semi-aquatic  phints 
will  be  seen  growing ;  in  a  few  rivulets  which  contain  water  all  the  year 
round,  and  which  are  limited  to  Vieques  and  St.  Croix,  a  few  aquatic 
forms  occur,  such  as  Echinodorus  cordifolius^  Lemna  minor^  Typha  an- 
gusti/olioj  and  Nymphcca  ampla. 

The  pastures,  which  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  the  land,  are 
either  artificial, — planted  with  Guinea-grass  (Panicum  maximum)^  a 
perennial  plant,  and,  like  most  of  the  cultivated  West  India  plants,  in- 
troduced from  the  Old  World, — or  natural,  covered  with  various  forms  of 
indigenous  GraminesB  as  well  as  low  shrubs  and  U'ees,  that  have  con- 
tinually to  be  cleared  away  to  prevent  the  land  becoming  ovenun  by 
them.  The  artificial  pastures  as  a  rule  are  fenced  in,  and  often  protected 
against  the  dry  season  by  the  planting  of  Thibet- trees  {Acacia  Lebbck),  now 
commonly  naturalized  everywhere;  the  natural  ones,  on  the  contrary,  are 
generally  oi)en  and  abandoned  to  the-cattle,  whilst  the  artificial  ones  are 
cut  regularly,  and  the  stock  is  not  allowed  to  enter  them. 

The  gi-asses  composing  the  natural  pastures  are  several  si)ecies  of  Pa- 
nicum,  Paspalum,  Dactyloctenium,  and  Sporobolus;  some,  as  Trichokvna 
in^ariSj  being  very  bitter  and  unfit  for  herbage.  The  roaming  about 
of  the  cattle  everywhere  effectually  prevents  the  re-establishment  of  trees 
or  woods,  which,  for  climatic  reasons,  would  be  desirable  in  many  places; 
for  the  young  buds  are  destroyed  by  sheej)  and  goats,  which  no  doubt 
have  contributed  largely  to  deteriorating  even  the  still  existing  woods. 

Around  dwellings  are  found  planted  and  naturalized  most  of  the  plants 
now  common  to  nearly  all  tropical  countries, — some  fi-uit-beaiing,  as 
Tamarindm  indicOj  Mangifera  indica^  Carica  Papaga^  Fersca  graUsaima^ 
Creacentia  Cujete,  Melicocca  bijuga;  others  ornamental,  as  Poinciana  regia^ 
Calliandra  samanj  Ccesalpinia  pulcherrima^  and  others  Actual  gardens 
are  now  vorj'  rare,  flowers  being  mostly  cultivated  in  pots  or  boxes. 
Some  few  vegetables  of  colder  climates  are  cultivated  in  shady  places 
where  water  is  abundant,  such  as  salad,  radishes,  cabbage,  and  others. 

In  waste  places  are  found  most  of  the  tropical  w^eeds,  as  Ridnus  com- 
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munis,  Datura  Metel  and  Stramonium,  Euphorbia  piluUfera,  heterophyUa, 
and  hypericifolia,  Mirahilis  jalapa,  Jatropha  curctis,  Cassia  occidenialiSy 
and  especially  several  kinds  of  Sida  and  Abatilon  as  well  as  some  other 
Malvaceae. 

Tlie  four  formations  mentioned  above  are  usually  found  only  on  the 
larger  islands,  the  smaller  ones,  from  their  limited  size,  generally  pos- 
sessing chiefly  the  littoral  and  shrubby  only.  The  island  of  Anegada, 
although  being  one  of  the  larger  ones,  yet  from  its  structure  and  the 
nature  of  its  soil,  seems  to  be  chiefly  covered  by  a  vegetation  composed 
of  the  plants  of  the  sandy  shore,  besides  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
following  the  settlement  of  man  in  these  regions.  Sir  K  Schomburgk, 
who  has  given  a  description  of  the  island  in  the  Journal  of  the  Koyal 
Geograi)hical  Society,  1832,  asserts  that  the  island  possesses  several  in- 
teresting species  of  plants,  among  others  a  peculiar  kind  of  Croton.  As, 
however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  work  referred  to  above,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  which  those  si)ecie8  are,  and  they  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Prof.  Grisebach  in  his  Flora  of  the  British  West  India  Islands. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  the  general  character  of  the  florsi  both  in 
St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  essentially 
the  same  and  distinctly  West  Indian,  yet,  in  looking  more  closely  into 
details,  we  are  soon  struck  by  finding  a  great  many  species  in  the  one 
which  are  not  found  in  the  other.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
from  a  geograi)hical  and  climatical  i)oint  of  view  the  physical  condi- 
tions must  be  said  to  be  materially  identical. 

In  referring  to  the  list  of  plants  given  at  the  end  of  my  treatise  it  will 
])e  seen  that  out  of  a  number  of  881  indigenous  phanerogamous  species 
no  less  than  215,  or  c.  ^,  are  found  in  tbe  Virgin  Islands  only,  whilst  98, 
or  about  J,  occur  only  in  St.  Croix,  thus  leaving  only  568,  or  less  than 
^,  in  couunon  to  both. 

As  may  be  expected  from  the  general  character  of  littoral  vegetation, 
there  an*  vovy  few  species  which  are  not  found  on  both  sides  of  the  deep 
channel  se])arating  St.  Croix  from  its  northern  neighbours,  the  principal 
exception  l)eing  Bacchari^  dioiea,  which  only  occurs  in  St.  Croix,  and 
EgJetc^s  DomingvnslSy  found  by  me  only  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sonu»  greater  difference  is  found  in  the  dry  shrubby  fonnation,  where 
several  very  common  i)lants,  such  as  Euphorbia  petioIariSj  Acac'm  sar- 
meniosa,  MamiUnria  nivosa,  and  others,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Virgin  Isl- 
ands only,  St.  Croix  having  to  itself  a  few  less  common  specieiti,  such  as 
Sccarvnega  acidothamnus  and  Castela  erecta. 
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It  is,  however,  in  the  forest  vegetatioD,  which  best  represents  the 
original  flora  of  the  islands,  that  the  gi'eatest  and  most  varied  difi'er- 
ences  are  observed,  showing  especially  the  great  variety  of  species  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  which  are  not  all  found  in  St.  Croix,  and  among 
which  are  many  of  the  commonest  and  most  generally  distributed  fonus. 
Belonging  to  St.  Croix  alone  are  comparatively  few  and  rare  species, 
chiefly  some  Rhamnaceaj,  viz,  Maytemts  elceodendroidcs  and  Zayphixs 
reticulatus,  Cateshcea parvifiorajBeloperonc  nemorosa,,  Petitia  Domingensls^ 
Buxus  Vahliiy  and  Urera  elata.  All  these  forms  occur  only  in  a  few 
localities,  and  are  of  no  imi)crtance  to  the  general  character  of  vegeta- 
tion, as  is  the  case  on  the  Virgin  Islands  with  many  of  the  following 
species  that  are  found  on  them,  but  not  in  St.  Croix.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  mention  all  the  different  species  here,  for  which  I  beg  to  refej* 
to  the  api)ended  list  and  tabular  statement.  I  shall  only  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting,  especially  Malpighiaceae  (as  Bijrsonima 
liiciday  Malpighia  Cnida  and  angustifoUa),  Eutaceae  (Pilocarpus  racenio- 
sus,  Tobinia  spinosa^  Xanthoxylum  ochrorylum\  LeguminoScTe  {Sabinea 
florida,  Picteiia  aristatOj  Sesbania  sencea^  and  Acacia  nudiflora)^  and 
SapotaceJB  (Sapota  Sideroxylon).  Among  Monocotyledones  are  to  be 
mentioned  Arthrostylidinm  capillifoUum^  Bliynchospora  pmilla^  Dioscorca 
pUosiuscuIay  Caiopm  nutans^  and  several  Orchids.  Several  of  these 
plants  grow  more  or  less  gregariously,  thus  becoming  characteristical 
to  the  formation.  Among  these  are  Malpighia  Cnida^  Beynosia  latifoh'a, 
Acacia  nudiflora^  Sabinea  jiorida^  and  several  species  of  Pilea,  most  of 
them  beuig  very  common,  and  even  generally  used  for  domestic  piu- 
poses. 

Besides  these  species,  entirelj^  wanting  in  St.  Croix,  the  Virgin 
Islands  possess  several  that  are  very  common,  or  at  least  not  uncommon 
on  them,  but  which  occur  but  very  rarely  in  St.  Croix,  such  as  Thrinax 
argentca^  Bondeletia  pilosa^  Faramea  odoratissimaj  Mix^onia  angustifolia^ 
Mimosa  Ceratoniay  and  others,  and  most  of  which  I  have  not  fqund  my- 
self in  the  latter  island,  but  only  found  labelled  with  St.  Cix)ix  as  habitat 
in  the  Copenhagen  herbfinum,  so  that  an  error  in  some  cases  at  least 
may  be  not  Jit  all  impossible. 

However  great  are  the  differences  in  the  flora  on  the  two  groui)s  of 
islands,  yet  this  interesting  fact  is  not  due  to  their  possessing  endemic 
8i>ecies,  as  all  the  plants  known  as  growing  on  them  are  also  found  in 
other  West  India  islands,  esi)eci£.lly  Porto  Rico,  whence  the  vegetation 
of  both  the  Virgin  Islands  and  St.  Oroix  seems  to  be  derived.    Thus  it 
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is  mainly  to  different  x>^riods  of  immigration  under  varied  physical 
conditions  that  we  mast  ascribe  the  remarkable  discrepancies  in  the 
flora  of  those  apparently  homogeneous  islands.  Some  few  species,  it  is 
true,  are  indeed  given  in  my  list  as  having  been  found  only  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  snch  as  a  few  Cacteae,  Vemonia  ThamcBj  and  the  new  si)ecies 
described  by  me  on  the  present  occasion.  But  as  long  as  Porto  Rico, 
Hayti,  and  even  Cuba,  are  still  insuflficiently  explored,  it  may  very  well 
remain  doubtfiil  whether  those  species  do  not  also  occur  in  one  or  sev- 
eral of  them,  just  as  several  Cuban  plants,  described  as  endemical  in 
that  island  by  Prof.  Grisebach,  have  been  found  by  me  to  occur  not  at 
all  unfrequently  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  St.  Croix,  such  as  Arthrosty- 
lidium  capillifolium^  Reynosia  lutifolia^  and  B,  mticranata. 

It  may  thus  be  confidently  asserted  that  both  the  groups  in  question 
have  derived  their  stock  of  plants  from  the  neighbouring  larger  island  of 
Porto  Eico.  The  question  that  remains  to  be  solved  is  merely  why 
have  they  not  all  received  the  same  species,  and  particularly  why  is  it 
that  St.  Croix,  although  the  largest  of  all,  has  received  a  comparatively 
and  absolutely  much  less  number  of  species  than  for  instance  the  far 
smaller  St.  Thomas? 

For  the  explanation  of  these  interesting  facts  we  have  no  doubt  to 
look  to  the  geological  history  of  the  islands,  as  the  conditions  for  immi- 
gration over  sea,  even  if  possible  to  all  the  species,  are  essentially  the 
same  in  both  groups,  and  therefore  give  no  solution  of  the  problem  in 
question. 

I  am  thus  led  to  thihk  that  at  a  former  period  all  the  West  India 
islands  have  been  connected  mutually,  and  perhaps  with  a  part  of  the 
Ameri(ian  continent  also,  during  which  time  the  plants  in  common  to 
all  the  islands,  as  well  as  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent,  have 
expanded  themselves  over  their  present  geographical  areas,  at  least  as 
far  as  they  are  not  possessed  of  particular  faculties  for  emigration  over 
the  sea.-  By  a  subsequeut  volcanic  revolution,  St.  Croix,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  other  islands,  has  thereafter  been  separated  from  Porto 
Eico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  put  into  its  present  isolated  position, 
which  it  seems  to  have  retained  ever  since,  whilst  the  latter  group  of 
islands  has  either  still  for  a  long  period  remained  in  connection  with 
Porto  Eico,  or,  if  separated  at  the  same  time  from  it  as  St.  Croi?:,  has, 
by  another  revolution,  been  again  connected  with  the  former. 

The  plants  now  found  in  the  Virgin  Group,  but  not  occurring  in  St. 
Croix,  Would  thus  have  immigrated  into  the  former  from  Porto  Rico 
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after  the  separation  of  St.  Croix  from  the  latter,  and  immigration  would 
finally  have  ceased  by  the  separation  between  them,  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  period.  Thus,  the  plants  found  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  not 
in  St.  Croix,  would  seem  to  have  been  more  recently  created  in  the 
probable  centre  of  vegetation,  Porto  Rico,  or  some  other  of  the  larger  An- 
tilles; the  endemic  ones,  as  in  the  other  islands  also,  being  the  youngest 
of  all,  not  having  be«n  formed  till  after  the  complete  separation  between 
the  islands  had  been  effected.  This  latter  suggestion,  which  perhaps 
seems  contradictoiy  to  the  general  accepted  theory  of  considering  the 
endemic  forms  on  oceanic  isles  as  the  remnants  of  the  oldest  original 
vegetation,*  appears  to  be  confiimed  by  the  fact  that  even  on  such 
recent  formations  as  the  Bahamas,  which  have  as  yet  been  but  imper- 
fectly explored,  already  no  less  than  eighteen  endemic  species  have  been 
discovered.! 

The  supposition  that  the  islands  may  have  been*  separated  from  the 
beginning,  and  have  received  their  floras  through  immigration  over  the 
sea,  is  sufficiently  confuted,  partly  by  the  great  number  of  species  com- 
mon to  them  all,  which  clearly  indicates  the  connection  in  former  times 
with  a  larger  country,  partly  by  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  spe- 
cies common  to  the  islands  are  in  no  way  better  adapted  for  migration 
over  the  water  than  those  peculiar  to  the  Virgin  Islands  only ;  in  fact, 
but  few  of  them  apparently  i)0ssess  the  faculty  of  crossing  salt-water 
even  for  a  limited  distance. 

Supposing  the  theory  of  a  prolonged  or  oftener  repeated  connection 
between  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  be  correct,  it  remains 
still  to  exi>lain  how  St.  Croix  can  have  obtained  a  mmiber  of  species 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  latter  group.  A  few  of  these  species,  viz, 
Castela  erectUy  Maytefius  elasodendroiUes^  Zizyphtis  reti<mlatus^  Anthaean- 
thu8  jamaieensiSy  and  Buxus  Vahlii,  occur  in  St.  Croix  on  the  tertiary 
limestone  only,  and  seem  thus  to  have  avoided  the  Virgin  Islands  as 
not  finding'  there  the  substratum  suited  to  their  organisation.  The 
greater  part,  however,  might,  for  all  apparent  reasons,  as  well  occur  in 
the  Virgin  group  as  in  St.  Croix,  and  their  absence  in  the  former  cannot 
be  explained  in  this  way.  It  must",  however,  be  umlerstood  that  whilst 
my  investigation  of  St.  Croix  has  been  thorough,  and  carried  on  for 
several  years,  my  exploration  of  the  Virgin  Islands  has  been  so  for  only 
a  part  of  them,  especially  the  Danish  ones,  my  collections  from  the 

*  Hooker :  On  Insular  Floras. 

t  Griseb. :  Geogr.  Verbr.  cfer  Pfl.  Westindiens,  p.  55. 
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others  being  only  imperfect.  Without  exi)ecting  too  much  from  this 
circumstance,  yet  I  feel  confident  that  not  few  of  the  St.  Croix  plants, 
apparently  wanting  in  the  Virgin  group,  may,  by  closer  research,  still 
be  discovered  growing  there  on  some  of  them,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  equally  cx)nfident  that  none,  or  scarcely  any,  of  the  Virgin  Islands' 
species  wanting  in  St.  Croix  will  be  found  in  the  latter  island. 

It  may  furthermore  be  observed  that  scarcely  any  of  the  St.  Croix 
species  which  I  have  given  as  being  absent  from  the  Virgin  group  art* 
common  or  widely  distributed  over  the  island,  and  so  are  not  possessed 
of  any  great  faculty  for  conquering  ground  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, for  which  reason  some  of  them  may  not  have  been  able  to  gain 
admission  on  the  much  smaller  surface  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  or,  having 
obtained  a  footing,  they  may  have  lost  it  again  by  the  later  immigra- 
tion of  other  species,  now  peculiar  to  the  group  compared  with  St.  Croix, 
many  of  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  are  gregarious,  and  gifted  with 
great  facility  for  expanding  themselves. 

A  very  few  species  form  an  exception  as  to  the  limited  distribution  in 
St.  Croix,  Bacharis  Vahliij  Cordia  alba^  and  ^giphila  martlnicemiSy  oc- 
ciuiing  rn ther  frequently  in  the  island,  but  haWng  as  yet  not  been  found 
at  all  in  the  Virgin  group,  although  they  occur  in  several  others  of  the 
West  India  islands.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  at  the  present  moment;  but  such  isolated  exceptions  will 
no  doubt  always  be  met  with  in  the  explanation  of  general  phenomena, 
and  most  probably  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  vegetable  biology 
will  at  a  future  day  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  such  appar- 
ently inconsistent  facts. 

In  drawing  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  above  stated  theory  for 
explaining  the  geographical  distribution  of  vegetable  species  in  St.  Croix 
and  the  Virgin  Ishinds,  it  would  thus  appear  necessary  to  conclude,  for 
instance,  from  the  occurrence  of  Sahinea  florida  both  in  Porto  Eico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Dominica,  but  not  in  St.  Croix,  that  the  first-named 
islands  were  still  all  connected,  when  the  latter  had  already  been  sep- 
arated from  them  and  put  into  its  present  isolated  position.  A  similar 
inference  might  be  drawn  from  the  distribution  of  Malpighia  Cnida, 
whilst  the  occurrence  of  Acacia  nudiflora  would  seem  to  prove  a  simi- 
lar thing  for  Ilayti,  Porto  Eico,  and  Antigua. 

It  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  presumed,  as  done  by  Prof.  Grisebach 
in  his  Geogr.  Verbreitung  der  Pfl.  Westindiens,  that  the  distribution 
of  species  is  regulated  chiefly  by  geographical  distances.  A  closer  in- 
vestigation of  the  flora  of  the  various  islands  no  doubt  wUI  confirm  the 
Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  Ko.  13 2 
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theory  drawn  from  the  facts  observed  m  regard  to  the  nuitiial  relation 
between  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  that  geological  involutions 
have  been  equally  or  perhaps  even  more  powerfully  iutluential  in  aiTang- 
ing  the  distiibution  of  species  than  the  greater  or  smaller  distance,  and 
the  similarity  of  physical  conditions. 

A  full  knowledge  of  these  interesting  fact«  can,  however,  not  be  ex- 
pected till  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  all  the  West  India  islands 
has  taken  place.  Few  of  them  are  as  yet  tolerably  well  known,  and  it  is 
therefore  earnestly  to  be  hoi)ed  that  such  an  exploration  of  all  the  West 
Indies  may  soon  be  effected,  the  result  of  which  ^\ill  no  doubt  be  of 
the  highest  importance  both  to  botany  and  to  all  other  branches  of 
natural  science. 

It  generally  requires  the  accumulated  study  and  knowledge  of  gener- 
ations before  the  less  palpable  and  more  delicate,  but  often  most  impor- 
tant, facts  in  natural  histoiy  can  be  explained :  the  West  Indies  have 
been  comparatively  well  studied  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century; 
and  it  would  seem  well  now  to  follow  up  the  work  in  order  to  complete 
a  thorough  investigation,  which  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  ex- 
planation of  similar  facts  observed  in  other  and  less  well  known  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  flora  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  St.  Ci*oix  has  been  studied  by 
several  botanists,  some  of  whom  have  imblished  the  results  of  their  re- 
search, which  has,  however,  among  the  former  group,  been  chietiy  con- 
fined to  the  Danish  islands,  the  English  and  pai'ticularly  the  Spanish 
ones  having  as  yet  been  only  imperfectly  explored. 

Publications  on  the  flora  of  these  islands  are  given  by  West  in  his 
Description  of  St*  Croix  (Copenlmgen,  1793);  Schlechtendal,  Floruhi 
Ins.  St.  Thomie,  in  Linnrea,  1828-31  and  1834;  and  Eggers,  Flora  of  St. 
Croix,  m  the Vidensk.  Medd.  fra  Naturhist.  Forening  (Copenhagen,  1876) 
besides  minor  contributions  in  VahPs  Eclogoe  Ameiicanae,  Symbolie  Bo- 
tanicee,  and  Enumeratio  PlantanuD,  Krebs  in  Natiurh.  Tidsskrift,  1847, 
on  the  flora  of  St.  Thomas,  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  Grisebach's 
Flora  of  the  British  West  India  Islands.  This  latter  work,  no  doubt 
from  want  of  material,  scarcely  ever  mentions  the  British  Virgin  Islands. 

Collections  of  plants  from  the  islands  in  question  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Botanical  Ganlen  in  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  scat- 
tered in  other  Eiuropean  herbaria,  collected  principally  by  v.  Kohr,  West, 
Dr.  Ryan,  Ledru,  Eiedl6,  L'Herminier  in  the  past  century,  by  Benzon, 
WahlmauD,  Ehi*enberg,  Dr.  Ita\ni,  Dr.  Hornbeck,  Duchassaing,  Schom- 
burgky  Plee,  Wydler,  Orsted,  Krebs,  and  Eggers  in  the  present. 
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The  foUowiog  list  of  plants  from  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
formed  on  my  own  colleetions  and  the  publications  or  collections  of  other 
botanists,  comprises  1013*  species  of  phaneroganions  and  vascular  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  of  which  881  are  indigenous  and  132  naturalized,  those 
merely  cultivated  being  added  in  brackets  after  each  family. 

In  determining  the  species  I  have,  besides  consulting  the  more  im- 
portant general  systematidd  works  on  botany,  as  much  as  possible  fol- 
lowed Prof.  Griscbach's  standard  work  on  the  Flora  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  to  which  I  therefore  beg  to  refer  when  no  other  authority 
is  given.  Synonymes  and  references  to  other  authors  are  given  only 
where  it  was  thought  desirable  to  sui)plement  the  Flora  of  Grisebach  in 
this  respect. 

To  the  specific  names  of  plants  I  have  added  only  such  statements  as 
are  not  given  in  Grisebach's  work, — as  local  name,  time  for  flowering, 
technical  use,  as  well  as  descriptive  remarks,  where  my  own  observation 
shows  a  difference  from  the  description  given  in  the  flora  mentioned 
above. 

In  referring  to  ISchlechtendal,  or  the  herbarium  of  the  Copenhagen 
Museum,  I  have  used  the  abbreviations  Schl.  and  Hb.  Havn. ;  in  quoting 
West  or  Schlechtendal,  their  respective  works  on  St.  Croix  and  St. 
Thomas,  mentioned  above,  are  imderstood  to  be  referred  to. 

Sx>ecial  localities  for  habitats  are  given  only  where  a  plant  is  rare,  or 
at  all  events  uncommon ;  otherwise  the  island  alone  is  mentioned. 

The  expression,  "All  islands,'^  is  meant  to  imply  that  the  species  is 
found  both  in  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  group,  without  necessarily  mean- 
ing to  say  that  it  occurs  in  every  island  of  the  latter. 

In  summing  up  the  statistical  results  from  my  list  of  species,  nearly 
the  same  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  most  numerous  families  are 
arrived  at  as  those  given  in  Prof.  Grisebach's  Geogr.  Verbr.  der  Pflanzen 
Westindiens,  p.  73,  for  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

The  proportion  between  Mono-  and  Dicotyledonous  plants  indigenous 
and  naturalized  is  1:5.8,  in  the  indigenous  ones  alone  1:4.9,  thus  show- 
ing the  i)lurdlity  of  the  recently  introduced  plants  to  have  been  Dicoty- 
ledonous. The  proportion  mentioned  in  the  plants  indigenous  to  the 
islands  is  somewhat  lower  than  stated  by  Grisebach,  as  cited  above,  to 
be  the  rule  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  given  as  1:4,  indicating,  no 
doubt,  that  the  climate  of  St  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands  is  less  moist 
than  that  of  the  West  Indies  in  general. 

*  Do  CandoHe  (Geogr.  Dot.  p.  1274)  gives  to  St.  Thomas  as  the  probable  nnmbor  of 
Fhanerogama  only  450 ;  but  my  list  shows  about  900. 
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Table  shatcing  the  diatrihuiion  of  the  Indigenous  Species  of  Phanerogamce  and  Crypiogoma^ 

Vasculares  in  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


A.— D100TTLXDOKB8. 


DilleniacesB 

AnonacesB 

MenispeTmaoea . 
KympluDaoea . . . 
Papayeracee  ... 

Cmcifera 

Capparidaoen  .. 
BixacesD 


▼iolacen 

PolygalaoMB 

Caryophyllao6» . 

Halyaoes 

Sombaoen 

B8ttneTiacc«D ... 

TillaceA 

TemstTMniacesD 

GuttifertB 

Canellacee 

Erythroxylacoe 
Malpighiaces... 

SapindaoMB 

ICeliaceB 

Oxalidaces 

Zygophylkioea  . 

Rutaces 

Olacaoen 


Ampelidea 

Celaatraoee 

BhanmaoMi 

Terebinthaoen . . . 

Legnminoss 

ChryaobalaaaoMD 

Myrtaoea 

Melaatoinactte . . . 

Lythrariao«» 

Onagnoeiii 

RhixophoraoesD . . 

Combietaoea 

CacnrbitaoeA 

Papayacen 

Paaaifloracee 

Tomeraoeai 

Cactaoee 


Anllaoea 

XJmbellifienB... 
Loranthacen... 

BabiacM» 

Hynantherea... 

Lobeliaoen 

GoodenoTiaoen 

Myrsinaoee 

8apotace« 


I 


1 

4 
1 
1 
1 


1 
8 


1 
2 
1 
7 


1 
4 
4 


5^ 

Hi    p 
MS 

L  9 


1 
1 
1 


3 
2 
6 


8 
1 


8 


1 

1 

18 


4 
4 


1 
1 
4 
1 
1 


8 
13 


2 


o  .c 

I-" 


6 
1 
1 
1 
3 
7 
5 
1 


9 
21 
2 
5 
7 
1 
8 
1 
1 
7 
4 
8 
1 
2 
8 
1 
4 
5 
4 
6 
50 
1 
18 
6 
2 
1 
1 
8 
7 
1 
5 
1 
8 


1 
22 
33 

1 

1 
n 

9 


o 


1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
3 
8 
G 
1 
3 
12 
31 
3 
6 
8 
1 
3 
1 
1 
10 
7 
3 
1 
3 
9 
1 
4 
6 
7 
7 


75 


1 

26 

]0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

9 

1 

8 
•> 

J  2 
1 

1 

«» 

34 

49 
1 
1 

11 
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Table  showing  the  diainbution  of  the  Indigenous  Species  of  Phanerogamm  and  Cryptogamm 

Vaecularee  in  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands — Contiuued. 


StyrncesB 

Ebenacese 

OlencecD 

Apocjnaccffi'.... 
Asclepiadacce . . 
ConvolvulacGCD. . 

Hy  druleaceao 

BoraginaccsD . . . . 

Solanacce 

Scropbulariacee 

Bignoniac^se 

AcantbacesB 

GesneriacesD 

Labiato 

Verbenace»  ...• 
Myoporaoca) .... 
PlumuaginaoesB . 
Phy  tolaccacesB . . 
Cbenopodiaccs . 
Amarantacead . . . 
NyctaginncesB  .. 
PulygonacesB.... 

Lauracee 

Tbymela^acee  .. 
JSuphorbiacecD  .. 

Urticaoe«e 

A  riatolocbiacesB 

Begoniuce£B 

Piperaces 


Alismacee 

Hydrocbaridacee 

PotamesB 

AToidoo) , 

Typhaceffi 

PalmsB , 


CommelynacesD 
Graminaceas . . . 

Cyporace«B 

Liliaces 

Smilaceo) 

DioscoreaccA .. 
Bromeliacee... 
ScitamincflD .... 
Orchidacee 


B.--M0N0C0TTLKD05E8. 


C. — Crtttoqamm  yascularbs. 


LycopodiacGSB 
FiUces 


Katnnlizcd  species 
Total 


CO 


1 

8 


8 

1 
2 
1 
8 


1 
5 


1 
4 
2 


8 

4 
1 


2 
1 


4 
5 
1 
1 


08 
17 


115 


1-5 


1 
1 


2 
8 

7 


4 
8 
1 
2 
2 


2 

2 


1 
8 
1 
5 

7 


1 
8 


8 
6 


2 
14 
15 


1 
8 
8 


12 

1 
15 


215 
6 


221 


s 

g 

a 


2 
9 
8 

24 
1 

17 

12 
8 
6 

10 
1 
9 

13 
1 
1 
4 
8 

13 
5 
8 
4 


80 

10 

1 


1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
85 
13 
7 


6 
1 
2 

1 
15 


508 
109 


677 


o 
H 


1 
1 

2 
11 

7 
84 

1 

24 

21 

6 

9 

15 

1 

12 

20 

1 

1 

5 

3 

15 

6 

8 

9 

1 

88 

21 

2 

1 

13 

1 
1 
6 
9 
1 
8 
5 
58 
83 
8 
8 
8 
8 
1 
15 

3 

34 


881 
132 
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WEST  INDIES. 


I.  PHANEROGAIVLE. 

A.  DICOTYLEDONES. 

DILIiEiVIACEf  • 

1.  Davilla  mgosa,  Poir. 

St.  Thomas  (Griaeb.  Fl.  p.  3). 

AIVONACEf  • 

2.  Anona  muricata;  L.  (v.  Soursop,  Sasakka). 

Fl.  Feb.-May.  Leaves  with  a  x)ecaliar  strong  scent,  used  against 
fever  and  vermin.  Fruit  edible;  pulp  resembling  curdled  milk,  acidu- 
lous.   In  forests  and  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

3.  A.  laurifoliHi  DnD.  (v.  Wild  Soursop). 

Fl.  Feb.-May.  Eesembling  the  former  species  in  the  foliage,  but 
leaves  of  a  quite  different  smell.  Not  uncommon  in  forests. — St.  Croix; 
St.  Thomas. 

4.  A.  palustrls,  L.  (v.  Monkey-apple,  Banya). 

Fl.  May-June.  Fruit  not  edible ;  used  as  bait  for  fishes.  Common  in 
marsliy  soil. — ^All  islands. 

5.  A.  squamosa,  L.  (v.  Sagar-apple). 

Fl.  April-June.  Foliage  partly  deciduous  in  March  and  April.  Fruit 
edible,  sweet,  soft.    Common  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

6.  A.  reticulata,  L.  (v.  Custard-apple). 

Fl.  April-May.  Fruit  edible.  In  woods,  not  uncommon ;  also  planted 
near  dwellings. — All  islands. — ^The  enlarged  top  of  the  connective  in  all 
si)ecies  of  Anona  is  siliceous.  None  of  the  species  enumerated  above 
contains  narcotic  princij^les,  as  is  the  case  with  A.  Cherimolia^  Mill.,  and 
others. 

7.  Guatteria  Ouregou,  Dun. 

St.  Thomas  (Griseb.  Fl.  p.  7). 

8.  Oxandra  laurifolia,  Ricb.  {Uvaria  exceha,  Vahl  in  Hb.  Juss.). 

St.  Croix  (Caledonia  Gut,  West,  p.  292). 
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9.  Cocculns  domingeusiB,  DC. 

Fl.  Juiie-Aug.  Stem  woody,  as  much  as  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Inflorescences  often  3  or  4  uniserial  in  the  same  axiL  (See  Delessert, 
Icoiies,  t.  96.)  In  forests,  not  common. — St.  Thomas  (near  St.  Peter, 
1000'). 

10.  Cissampelos  Pareira,  L.  (v.  Velvet-leaf),    c)  Pareira  and  p)  microcarpa,  DC. 

Fl.  Nov.-March.    In  forests  and  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

NTlflPU^ACE^. 

11.  Nymphasa  axnpla,  DC.  (v.  Water-lily),    p)  parvlflora. 

Fl.  April-July.  In  rivulets. — St.  Croix  (Kingshill  Gut);  Vieques 
(Port  lloyal). 

PAPATERACE^. 

12.  Argemone  mexicana,  L.  (v.  Thistle). 

Fl.  the  whole  year.    A  very  common  weed  in  dry  x^laces. — All  islands. 

CRVCIFERf . 

13.  Nasturtium  oflBcinale,  R.  Br.  (v.  Water-cress). 

Kever  seen  flowering.  Naturalized  along  ri\Tilets. — St  Croix;  St, 
Thomas. 

14.  Sinapis  brassicata,  L.  (v.  Wild  Mnstard). 

Fl.  Jan.-June.  Around  dwellings  and  in  waste  places,  not  uncom- 
mon.— ^AU  islands. 

15.  Sinapis  arvensis,  L. 

Fl.  cleistogamous  in  February.  EegiUar  flowers  later  in  the  year. 
Naturalized;  rare. — St.  Croix  (near  Anguilla). 

16.  Lepidium  virgiDioum,  L. 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  A  common  weed  along  roadsides  and  neai-  dwell- 
ings.— All  islands. 

17.  Cakile  aoquaUs,  UHer. 

Fl.  Feb.-July.    Ilather  common  on  sandy  shores. — All  islands. 
[Cultivated  species :  Brassica  oleracea,  L.  (v.  Cabbage) ;  Lepidium  sati" 
vumj   L.  (v.  Cress);  and  Raphamis  sativuSy  L.  (v.  Eadish).] 

CAPPARIDACE^. 

18.  Cieome  pentaphylla,  L.  (v.  Massiliubec). 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Flowers  often  polygamous.  Leaves  used  as 
spinach.  A  common  weed  near  dwellings  and  in  waste  places. — All 
islands. 
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19.  C.  puDgens,  TV.  (v.  Wild  Massiimbeo).    c)  aad  P)  Swartziana. 

FL  the  whole  year.    Common  along  roads  and  ditches. — ^All  islands. 

20.  C.  viscosa,  L. 

Fl.  j\Iay-Dec.    Naturalized  here  and  there. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

21.  MorJnga  pterygoaperma,  O.  (v.  Horse-radish- treo). 

n.  the  whole  year.  Root  with  a  flavour  of  horse-radish.  Naturalized 
and  common  near  dwellings. — All  islands. 

22.  Capparia  axnygdalina.  Lam. 

Fl.  March-June.  Leaves  on  young  radical  shoots  linear  in  this  and 
the  two  following  species.    Not  uncommon  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

23.  C.  jamaicensis,  Jacq.  (v.  Black  Willie),    a)  xnarginata  and  /i)  sillquoaa. 

FL  April- Aug.  a)  not  uncommon;  fi)  less  common  along  the  shore 
and  in  thickets. — ^AU  islands. 

24.  C.  cynophaUophora,  L.  (v.  Linguan-tree).    a)  and  P)  aaligna. 

Fl.  Feb.-Aug. — Glands  2-4,  uiiiserial  in  the  axils,  exuding  nectar 
when  young  before  the  time  of  flowering,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
reduced  branches  or  inflorescences. 

25.  C.  verrucosa,  Jacq. 

Fl.  April-May.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Not  uncommon  in  forests  on 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

26.  C.  frondoaa,  Jacq.  (v.  Kat-bean). 

FL  Feb.-May.  Seeds  very  poisonous.  Common  in  forests. — ^All 
islands. 

27.  Morisonia  axnericana,  L.    a)  and  P)  aabpeltata,  Gris.  in  litt. 

FL  May-Oct.  A  considerable-sized  tree,  a)  all  islands;  p)  leaves 
subpeltate. — St.  Croix  (Spring  Gut). 

BIXACEf . 

28.  Biza  OreUana,  L.  (y.  Roucon). 

FL  Juno-July.  The  red  pigment  of  the  fruit  was  generally  used  by 
the  Csiribs  for  anointing  the  whole  body  (Du  Tertre).  Naturalized  in 
forests. — St.  Croix  (Crequis,  Wills  Bay);  St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

29.  Triliz  cmcia,  Griseb. 

FL  April-June.  Stipules  very  variable.  Petals  always  abortive  in 
my  specimens.  A  low  tree  or  shrub.  Uncommon  in  forests. — St.  Croix 
(Wills  Bay,  Mt.  Eagle);  St  Thomas  (Flag  Hill);  St  Jan  (Cinnamon 
Bay). 
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30.  Oasearia  Bylvestria,  Sw. 

Fl.  JaQ.-Feb.  and  May-July.  Seed  covered  by  a  red  ariUiis.  Com- 
mou  in  forests  and  thickets. — All  islands. 

31.  C.  parvifolia,  W.    u)  and  /3)  miorooarpa.  Egg. 

Fl.  March-July.  Flowers  odorous.  Stamens  alternately  of  equal 
length.  Not  uncommon  in  forests.  A  low  tree. — a)  Virgin  Islands  j 
ft)  fruit  small,  2'"  diam.,  St.  Croix. 

32.  C.  raxniflora,  Yalil.    c). 

Fl.  Jan.-Feb.  and  July-Aug.  Pedicel  articulate  below  the  middle. 
Arillus  fibrous.    Common  in  forests. — All  islands. 

33.  Saxnyda  glabrata,  Sw. 

Fl.  June.  Eare,  in  thickets  on  lughest  hill-tops. — St.  Thomas  (Crown, 
140(y). 

34.  8.  serrulata,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-May.  Flowers  odorous,  precocious.  Pedicels  articulated  at 
the  middle.  Leaves  of  young  radical  shoots  linear.  Common  in  thick- 
ets.— All  islands. 

TIOLACEf . 

35.  lonidium  Btrlctum,  Vent. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  matutine.  Rather  uncommon  in  fis- 
sures of  rocks  in  thickets. — St.  Croix ;  Water  Island. 

TAHIARICACEf . 

36.  Tamaifiz  indica,  WiUd.  (v.  Cypress). 

Fl.  Sept.-Oct.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

polyoalaceje:. 

37.  Polygala  angnatifolia,  HB.  Kth. 

Fl.  Dec.-Feb.  ]n  the  shade  of  dense  thickets.  Eare. — St.  Thomas 
(Cowell's  Hill).' 

38.  Securidaca  Brownei,  Gr.  (8,  scandena  of  West). 

Fl.  Feb.-April.  Naturalized  around  Christiansted,  v.  Eohr. — St. 
Croix. 

39.  8.  erecta,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  i,  341;  Oris.  FL  p.  30). 

40.  Krameria  Izina,  L. 

Fl.  July.  The  three  narrow  petals,  resembling  abortive  stamens,  are 
bent  forward  and  cover  the  anthers.    The  two  lateral  oi.es  are  fleshy. 
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and  covered  on  the  outer  side  with  fleshy  papillae.  Fruit  1-seeded  by 
abortion.  Gregaiious  along  roadsides  in  dry  localities,  but  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Thomas  (Bovoni). 

caryophtllaceje:. 

I.  PARONYCmACE^. 

41.  Drymaria  oordata,  W.    /3)  diandra. 

Fl.  May-June.  In  moist  localities  in  the  shade.  Eare. — St.  Croix 
(Spring  Garden). 

42.  Cypselea  hamifusa,  Tarp. 

Fl.  July.  Gregarious  around  a  small  fresh-water  lagoon.  Bare. — 
Water  Island. 

II.  MOLLUGINEiE.  M 

43.  MoUugo  verticiUata,  L. 

Fl.  Aug.  Leaves  often  fleshy.  On  rocky  shores.  Bare. — ^Buck  Isl 
and,  near  St.  Thomas. 

44.  M.  nudioaulis,  Lam. 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.  Not  uncommon  in  moist  localities. — St.  Croix;  Buck 
Island  near  St.  Croix;  St.  GThomas. 

III.  PoRTULACEjE. 

45.  Talinum  triangulare,  W. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  open  till  11  A.  M.  Sepals  of  unequal 
size.  The  large  one  1 -ribbed,  the  smaller  one  3-ribbed.  Petals  often 
yellow  (as  represented  in  Jacq.  Stirp.  Americ.  1. 135).  Bather  uncom- 
mon.   On  rocks  near  the  seashore. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

46.  T.  patens,  W. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  open  from  3  P.  M.  till  sunset.  Petals 
pale  red  or  yellow  (Bot.  Mag.  1. 1543).  Boot  tuberous.  Here  and  there 
in  rocky  situations. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

47.  Portulaca  oleracea^  L.  (v.  Purslane),    o)  macrantha,  13)  micrantha,  Egg. 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Flower  open  till  10  A.  M.  a)  brownish,  5  petals, 
as  many  as  25  stamens,  corolla  G'*'  diam.  p)  green,  4  petals,  10-12  sta- 
mens, corolla  3'"  diam.  Both  varieties  common  along  roadsides  and  in 
open  spots. — All  islands. 

48.  P.  quadrlfida,  L.  (Munt.  78). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Petals  4,  yellow,  2'"  long.  Flower  open  from 
11  A.  M.  till  3  I\  M.  Ijcaves  opposite,  clasping  together  towards  even- 
ing.   A  common  weed  in  gardens  and  along  roads. — ^All  islands. 
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49.  P.  pilosa,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Often  nearly  glabrous.  Eoots  tuberous. 
Petals  red  or  yellow,  large.  Corolla  up  to  W  diam.,  open  onjy  till  9 
a.  m.  Seeds  dark  brown.  Leaves  adpressing  themselves  downward  to 
the  stem  towards  evening.  Kot  uncommon.  Along  ditches  and  in 
grass-fields. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

50.  P.  halimoides,  L. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Common  along  roadsides  and  among  rocks. — St. 
Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

51.  SeBuviuxn  portulacaBtmin,  L.  (v.  Bay-flower). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Sepals  rosy  inside.  Common  on  sandy 
shores. — All  islands.         ^ 

52.  Trianthexna  moncgynum,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Branches  always  originating  in  the  axil  of 
the  smaller  leaf.  Stamens  7-17.  Sepals  and  stamens  rosy  or  white. 
Common  on  rocky  shores. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

53.  Malvastrain  spicatom,  Gris.  (v.  HoUow-stock). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanding  in  the  afternoon.  Very 
variable.    A  common  weed  along  roads  and  in  fields. — All  islands. 

54.  M.  tricuBpidatam,  Asa  Gray. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Common  along  roads  and  ditches. — ^AU  isl- 
ands. 

55.  Sida  carpinifoUa,  L.    a)  and  p)  brevicuspidata. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.  Pedicel  geniculate  at  the  base,  or  as  often  not  so. 
Petals  imbricate  dextrorsely  or  sinistrorsely.  Both  forms  very  common 
weeds  everywhere  in  dry  localities. — ^AU  islands. 

56.  8.  glomerata,  Cav. 

Fl.  Aug.-Oct. — ^Buck  Island  near  St.  Thomas;  Vieques. 

57.  8.  cUiaris,  L. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.  Flower  expanded  till  10  A.  M.  Stipules  always, 
longer  than  the  petioles.  Leaves  closely  clasping  the  stem  in  the 
evening.    Gregarious  on  roads  and  near  ditx^hes.   Common. — ^All  islands. 
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58.  Sida  jamaicenais,  L. 

Fl.  Dec-March.  Flower  expanded  till  9  A.  M.  Calyx  shorter  than 
the  corolla.  In  grass-fields  and  thickets.  Often  suflfrutescent,  6'  high. 
Common. — ^All  islands. 

59.  8.  Bpinosa,  L.  a),  P)  angustifblia,  Lam.,  and  y)  polyoarpa,  Egg. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.  y)  snflfrutescent,  4/  high.  Pedicel  as  long  as  the 
•whole  leaf.  Pistils,  ovaries,  and  cari>id8  always  12.  a)  and  p)  common 
in  grass-fields  and  pastures.    ;')  neai^  rivulets. — All  islands. 

60.  8.  rhombifolia,  L.  (v.  Swart  Margin),    y)  retuaa. 

Fl.  Dec-March.  Petals  showing  a  purple  blot  at  the  base.  Com- 
mon in  waste  places. — All  islands. 

61.  8.  triatia,  Schleclit.  (Linna^a,  ill,  271). 

St.  Th'oma^  (SchL). 

62.  8.  aupina,  L'Her.    a)  glabra  and  p)  plloaa,  Egg. 

Fl.  Nov.-March.  Two  very  distinct  forms :  a)  in  shady,  moist  places ; 
P)  in  dry  localities.  Not  uncommon  in  thickets  and  forests. — ^AU  islands. 

63.  8.  arguta,  Cav.  (not  S,  arguta,  Sw.,  as  stated  in  Griscb.  Syst.  Untcrs.  p.  31) 

St.  Croix  (West,  207);  St.  Thomas  (SchL). 

64.  8.  nervoaa,  DC.    a)  and  p)  viacoaa,  Egg. 

Fl.  Dec-April.  P)  viscous  and  glandular  pilose.  Petals  reddish; 
pistils  red.    Kot  uncommon  along  roads  and  ditches. — ^All  islands. 

65.  8.  acuminata,  DC.    a)  macrophyUa  and  p)  microphylla. 

St.  Thomas  (Schl.).    "Inlocis  siccis.'^ 

66.  8.  cordifolia,  L.    /3)  althaefolia,  Sw. 

Fl.  March.  Here  and  there  along  roads. — St.  Croix  (West,  297)  j  St 
Jan  (Bethaiiia). 

67.  8.  humilis.  W.  (f )  Cav. 

St.  Thomas  (Schl.).    "In  locis  umbrosis.'' 

68.  Abutilon  periplccifolium,  G.  Don.    a)  and  /?)  albicana,  carpids  3-OYnlato. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  dimorphous.  The  two  seeds  in  the 
superior  cell  glabrous,  the  one  in  the  inferior  silky,  a)  not  uncommon 
along  roads.    P)  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (a  and  P))  St.  Jan  {P). 

69.  A.  ambellatnm,  Sw. 

Fl.  Dec-March.  Seeds  cordate,  brown.  Not  very  common  in  open, 
dry  localities. — All  islands. 
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70.  A.  indicom,  G.  Don  (v.  Mahoe).    a)  and  p)  asiatlonm. 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  after  3  P.  M.  only.  Both 
forms  common  along  roads  and  on  waste  places. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

71.  A.  lignoBUin,  Rich.  (y.  Marsh-mallow). 

Fl.  Xov.-May.  Flower  expanded  during  the  afternoon  only.  Seeds 
irregulai'ly  triangular,  verrucose,  grey.— St.  Croix. 

72.  Baatatdla  visooaa,  Kth.    a). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  during  the  afternoon  only* 
Common  along  roads  and  in  dry  localities. — All  islands. 

73.  Malaohra  oapitata,  L.    a)  and  /?)  aloelfolia,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Dec-March.  Flower  expanded  only  till  2  P.  M.  Along  ditches 
and  in  moist  places,    a)  rather  common ;  ft)  less  common. — ^All  islands. 

74.  M.  urena,  Poit. 

Fl.  April.  Petals  yellow,  puberulous  externally.  Seeds  smooth,  gla- 
brous. Uncommon  on  waste  places. — St  Thomas  (western  shore  of  the 
harbour). 

75.  Urena  lobata,  L.    a)  amerloaoa. 

Fl.  Nov.-June.  Flower  expanded  till  10  A.  M.  In  forests. — St.  Croix 
(rare ;  Prosperity  on  the  north  coast) ;  St.  Thomas ;  St  Jan  (not  un- 
common). 

76.  Pavonla  aplnifex,  Car. 

Fl.  Oct-Dec.    Bather  common  in  thickets  and  forests. — ^All  islands. 

77.  P.  raoemoaa,  Sw. 

Fl.  Oct.  In  marshy  soil  among  Laguncularia  and  Conocarpus. — St. 
Croix  (uncommon  j  Salt  River). 

78.  Koateletakya  pentaaperma,  Gr. 

Fl.  Aug.  Flower  expanded  till  10  A.  M.  In  marshy  soil.  Bare. — St. 
Thomas  (Krumbay). 

79.  Abelmoaohua  eaoulentna.  W.  A.  (v.  Okro). 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.  Fruit  used  immature  as  a  vegetable.  Culti- 
vated and  naturalized  near  dwellings. — ^AU  islands. 

80.  Hiblaoua  clypeatua,  L. 
St.  Croix  (West,  p.  298). 

81.  H.  vitifoUaa.  L. 

Fl.  Dec-March.  Along  roads  and  in  thickets. — St  Croix  (naturalized 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island). 
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82.  H.  Sabdarlfia,  L.  (y.  Red  Sorrel). 

Fl.  Oct.-Nov.  Leaves  used  as  a  vegetable.  Calyx  at  length  fleshy, 
used  for  lemonade.  Cultivated  and  naturalized  here  and  there. — St. 
Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

83.  H.  phcBniceuB,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.  Eather  common  in  thickets,  e8i>ecially  near  dwell- 
ings.— St.  Croix  5  St.  Thomas. 

84.  H.  brasUieiiBis,  L. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  298) 

85.  Gossypium  barbadense,  L.  (v.  Cotton-tree),    a)  and  /?). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Down  stellate.  Common  in  dry  localities. 
Formerly  cultivated. — ^All  islands. 

86.  G.  vitifoliom,  Lara. 

iN^atnralized  in  St.  Thomas  (Schl.),  perhaps  from  having  been  cultivated 
in  former  times. 

87.  Paritium  tiliaceam,  A.  Jass.  (v.  Mahoe). 

Fl.  Oct.-March.  Bark  employed  as  rope.  Along  coasts,  but  rare. — 
St.  Croix  (West,  p.  297)  j  St.  Thomas  (Schl.) ;  St.  Jan  (Fish  Bay). 

88.  Theapesia  popalnea,  Corr.  (v.  Otabeito  Tree). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Verj'  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  A  shady 
tree  with  very  hard  wood.  Naturalized  and  cultivated  everywhere,  esiKJ- 
cially  in  moist  localities.    All  islands. 

All  Malvaceae  are  protandrous. 

[Cultivated  species:  Althas  rosea^  L.  (v.  Hollyhock);  Hibiscus  rosa- 
sinensis  J  L.  (v.  Chinese  rose) ;  and  H.  mutabiliSj  L.  (v.  Changeable  Hibis- 
cus).] 

BOniBACEf  • 

89.  Adansonia  digitata,  L.  (v.  Guinea  Taraarind). 

Fl.  June-July.  Leaves  deciduous  in  March-April.  The  acid  pulp  of 
the  fruit  used  for  lemonade.  Naturalized  in  wooded  valleys. — St.  Croix 
(Prosperity;  Crequis)j  St.  Thomas. 

90.  Briodendron  anfractuoBum,  DC.  (v.  Silk-cotton-tree). 

Fl.  Feb.-April.  Leaves  deciduous  March-April.  Stem  growing  to 
immense  size.    Common  in  forests.    All  islands. 

91.  Myrodla  turbinata,  Sw. 

St.  Croix  (Spring  Garden,  West,  p.  208). 
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92.  Helloteres  jaxnaloensifi,  Jacq. 

FL  March-Aug.  Siiiral  of  carpids  2^.  Common  in  thickets. — ^All 
islands. 

BUTTHTERIACEf . 

93.  Guazuma  ulmlfolia.  Lam.  (v.  Jackass  Calaln). 

Fl.  April-June.  Wood  used  for  oars.  Not  uncommon  in  pastures. — 
St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

94.  Theobroma  Cacao,  L.  (v.  Cocoa-tree). 

Fl.  June.  Naturalized  in  shady  valleys. — St.  Croix  (Prosi)erity ; 
Mount  Stewart). 

95.  Ayenia  pasilla,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flowers  often  transformed  into  a  hollow 
monstrosity  by  the  larva  of  a  wasp.  Fruit  muricate.  In  thickets,  com- 
mon.— ^AU  islands. 

96.  Melochria  pyramidata,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Common  in  pastures. — St.  Croix. 

97.  M,  tomentosa,  L.  (v.  Broom-wood). 

Fl.  All  the  year  round.  Calyx  tomentose,  greyish  white.  Tomeutum 
interspersed  with  glandulous  hairs.  Used  for  brooms.  Common  in  dry 
thickets. — ^All  islands. 

98.  M.  nodiflora,  Sw. 

Fl.  Nov.-July.    Common  in  pastures  and  along  roads. — ^All  islands. 

99.  "Waltlieria  americana,  L.  (v.  Marsli-mallow). 

FL  Oct.-May.    Common  in  pastiu'es. — ^All  islands. 

TILIACEf . 

100.  Triomfetta  Lappnla,  L.  (v.  Bar-bush). 

Fl.  Nov.-April.    Common  in  thicketii). — All  islands. 

101.  T.  althaBoides,  Lam.  (y.  Maboe). 

FL  Dec-March.    In  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

102.  T.  Bemitriloba,  L.  (v.  Biir-busb). 

FL  Oct.-March.    In  thickets  and  along  roads,  common. — All  islands. 

103.  T.  rhoinboidea,  Jacq. 

FL  Dec.-ApriL    Uncommon  in  thickets. — St  Croix  (Spring-gut). 

104.  Corohoms  acatangulns,  Lam. 

Fl.  June-Nov.  The  lowest  serratures  of  the  leaves  in  ray  siiecimens 
often  show  one  or  two  long  setaceous  bristles,  as  stated  in  DC.  Prodr. 
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• 

i,  505.  Griseb.  Fl.  p.  97,  does  not  mention  them,  as  he  does  in  (7.  olito- 
riu8^  neither  does  the  figure  in  Wight's  Icones,  iii,  t.  739,  show  them  in 
this  sx)ecies.  From  observations  made  by  me  on  C.  acutangulus^  as  well 
as  on  G,  MrtuSj  such  bristles  on  the  lower  serratures  of  the  leaves  are  ot 
no  specific  value  in  this  genus,  being  a  variable  feature.  In  gardens 
and  near  dweUings,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  j  St.  Thomas. 

105.  C.  siUquosuB,  L.  (v.  Papa-lolo). 

Fl.  Kov.-July.  Leaves  used  as  a  vegetable  (Galalu).  Along  roads 
and  in  pastures,  common. — ^All  islands. 

106.  C.  hirtUB,  L. 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Two  lowest  serratures  of  the  leaves  sometimes  show- 
ing one  or  two  setaceous  bristles.  In  gardens  and  along  roads,  not 
uncommon. — St.  Croix  j  St  Thomas. 

107.  C.  hirsutUB,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Hairs  of  the  stem  scabrous.  On  sandy  shores, 
common. — All  islands. 

termstrOiiiiaceje:. 

108.  Ternstiomia  eUiptica,  Sw. 

Fl.  Feb.- April.  The  two  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  x>ersistent  calyx 
are  to  be  considered  as  such  (Swartz,  Flora  Ind.  Occ.  p.  961;  DO.  Prodr. 
i,  p.  523;  and  Hook.  &  Benth.  Genera  Plant,  i,  p.  182),  and  not  as  sepals 
(Griseb.  Fl.  p.  103)  on  account  of  their  being  deciduous,  but  the  sepals 
not.  The  number  of  ovules  in  my  specimens  are  about  twenty  in  each 
cell.  (Hook,  and  Benth.  1.  c.  ascribe  to  the  genus  only  two,  rarely  three 
to  six,  in  each  cell ;  Grisebacli  1.  c.  only  two  to  four.  In  the  Catal.  Plant. 
Cub.  p.  36,  Griseb.  mentions,  however,  a  variety  of  T.  obovalis^  Eich., 
with  ten  to  thirteen  ovules  in  each  cell.)  Sepals  rosy,  flowers  fragrant 
In  forests  on  high  hills,  rare. — St  Croix  (Maroon  Hill,  90(K)5  St.  Jan 
(Bordeaux  Hill,  120(y). 

OlITTIFERJE. 

109.  Cluaia  rosea,  L.  (v.  Chigger-apple). 

Fl.  May-Sept.  Aerial  roots  as  much  aa  2(y  long,  supporting  the 
young  trees  on  rocks  or  other  trees.  In  forests. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Wills 
Bay)  J  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 

110.  C.  alba,  L.  (v.  Wild  Mamoy). 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  312).  Probably  a  mistake  for  the  first  named 
species. 


Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  13- 
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111.  Mammea  amexicana,  L.  (v.  Mamey). 

Fl.  Feb.  and  later  in  Aug.  Fruit  generally  one-seeded,  eatable. 
Common  in  forests  and  planted  along  roads. — ^AU  islands. 

112.  CalophyUum  Calaba,  Jocq.  (v.  Santa  Maria). 

FL  May-July.  In  forests  along  rivulets. — St.  Croix  (common  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island) ;  St.  Thomas  (rare). 

113.  CaneUa  alba,  Murr.  (v.  Wliito-bark). 

FL  Jan.-April.  Berry  dark  crimson.  Leaves  used  in  warm  baths  for 
rheumatism.    On  sandy  shores  and  in  forests. — All  islands. 

TMYTWrnOXYI^AClEX. 

114.  Erythrozylum  ovatum,  Cav.  (t.  Wild  Cherry,  Brisselet). 

Fl.  April-Sept.  Precocious.  Branches,  as  a  rule,  transformed  into 
brachyblasts.    Common  in  thickets. — ^AU  islands. 

(JE7.  areolatunij  West,  p.  28G,  and  U.  brevipeSy  Bertero  in  Schlecht.  Flo- 
rula,  are,  no  doubt,  mistakes  for  the  species  mentioned  above.) 

MALPIOHIACEf  • 

115.  Byrsoniina  apicata,  Rich. 

Fl.  July-Aug.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Parasol  Hill);  St.  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill);  St.  Jan  (Bordeaux). 

116.  B.luclda,  Rich. 

Fl.  Oct.— St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  i,  580);  Vieques  (Campo  Asilo). 

117.  Bnnohoaia  Swartsiana,  Gris. 

Fl.  July.  Pedicel  uniglandular  and  bibracteolate  at  the  joint.  Very 
much  attacked  by  insects.  In  thickets. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Kingshill);  St. 
Thomas  (not  uncommon) ;  St.  Jan. 

118.  Galphimia  glanoa,  Cav.  (Icon,  v,  p.  CI)  {G.  gracilis j  Bartl.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — ^All  islands. 

119.  Malpighia  glabra,  L.  (v.  Cherry). 

FL  May-June.  Fruit  edible.  Common  in  thickets. — St.  Croix  j  St. 
Thomas. 

120.  M.  arena,  L.    a)  and  /?)  lanoeolata. 

Fl.  June-Oct  a)  common  in  thickets. — ^All  islands;  P)  rai^,  St.  Croix 
(Spring-gut). 
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121.  M.  Cnlda,  Spreng.  (None  Entdock.  iii,  51). 

n.  June-Sept.  Along  roads  and  in  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St. 
Jan;  Water  Island;  Vieques. 

122.  M.  angUBtifolia,  L. 

ri.  June-Oct.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — ^Water  Island;  Vieques. 

123.  StigmaphyUon  periplocifoliom,  Juss. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Samane  red.  In  thickets,  common. — ^^Ul 
islands. 

124.  Heteropteris  purpurea,  Kth. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Common  in  hedges  and  thickets. — All  islands. 

125.  H.  parvifoUa,  DC.  (v.  BuU  Vis). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  As  common  as  the  preceding  species. — All 
islands. 

SAPIlVDACEf  • 

126.  Cardiospermum  Halicacabum,  L.  (v.  Balloon-vino). 

Fl.  Sept.-jMarch.  Bather  common  in  thickets  and  near  dwellings.— 
St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

127.  C.  microcarpum,  Ktli. 

Fl.  Jan.-March.  In  thickets,  rare. — St.  Ci*oix  (Spring-gut);  St  Jan 
(Enigheit). 

120.  Serjania  lucida,  Schiiiu.  (v.  White  Vis,  Cabrito  rotting). 

Fl.  Dec-Juno.  Stem  used  as  rope.  Common  in  thickets. — ^All  isl- 
ands.— (Paullinia  cttrassavica,  West,  p;  281,  is  no  doubt  a  mistake  for 
this  species.) 

129.  Cupanla  fulva,  Mart. 

Fl.  Januaiy'.    In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

130.  SapinduB  inasqualis,  DC.  (v.  Soap-seed). 

Fl.  Dec-Jan^  Seeds  used  for  ornaments.  In  forests  along  rivulets. 
Not  uncommon. — St.  Croix. 

131.  Schmldelia  occidentalli,  Sw. 

Fl.  May-Sept.  Kot  uncommon  in  forests,  especially  in  St  Croix. — 
All  islands. 

132.  Mellcooca  biju§;a,  L.  (v.  Kenoppy  tree). 

Fl.  April-May.  Leafless  during  flowering.  Flowers  firagrant  Fruit 
astringent,  edible.     Naturalized  and  now  very  common  everywhere^ 
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often  forming  a  secondary  growth  in  cleared  woodland.     Introduced 
from  the  Spanish  main. — ^All  islands. 

133.  DodonaBa  viacosa,  L. 

Fl.  April.    On  sandy  seashores,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Sandy  Point). 

134.  MeUa  sempervirens,  Sw.  (v.  Lilac,  Hagbash). 

n.  all  the  year  round.  Common  in  forests  and  near  dwellings. — ^All 
islands. 

135.  TrichUia  hlrta,  L. 

Fl.  June-July.    Common  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 
{Gtiarea  trichilioideSj  Jacq.,  said  to  occur  in  St.  Croix  (West,  p.  281), 
seems  to  me  rather  doubtful.) 

136.  Swietenla  Mahagonl,  L.  (v.  Mahogany). 

FL  April-June.  In  wooded  valleys  and  along  roads  and  dwellings. 
Not  uncommon. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

oeramiaceje:. 

[Cultivated  occur  several  species  of  Geranium,  UHer.,  and  Pelargo- 
nium, L'Her.] 

BAI.SAIIII1VACE.S:. 

137.  Balaamina  hortenalB,  Deep.  (v.  Lady-slippers). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Naturalized  everywhere  in  ganlens.  Seeds 
often  germinating  in  the  capsule. — ^All  islands. 

AURAMTIACEJE. 

138.  Cltrua  medloa,  L.    a)  (v.  Citrou).    fi)  Limonum,  Risso  (v.  Lime). 

Fl.  April-May.  a)  naturalized,  but  rare,  in  gardens.  /3)  naturalized, 
common  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings,  also  in  forests. — ^AU  islands. 

139.  C.  Aurantiam,  L.    a)  (v.  Orange).    P)  Bigaradia,  Duli.  (v.  Seville  Orange). 

FL  May-July.  Both  forms  naturalized  in  gardens,  espe^^ially  a). 
Ck)mmon  in  St.  Croix;  rare  in  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Jan,  wl^cre  the  species 
is  said  to  have  died  out  nearly,  irom  disease.— (Mentioned  also  by 
Breutel,  London  Journal  of  Botany,  ii.) 

140.  C.  bnidfolia,  Padr.  (v.  Forbidden  Fruit). 

Fl.  July.    Naturalized  in  a  fSw  places. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

141.  C.  deonmana,  L.  (v.  Shaddock). 

FL  July-Aug.  Fruit  used  for  preserves.  Naturalized  in  gardens. — 
St  Croix ;  St  Thomas. 
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142.  Triphasia  trifoliata,  DC.  (v.  Sweet  Lime). 

Fl.  April-June.  iN^aturalized  in  thickets  and  near  dwellings.  Com- 
mon in  all  the  islands. 

[Cultivated  species:  Murraya  exotica^  L.  (v.  Cyprian),  and  Coohia 
punctata^  Eetz.] 

oxalidaceje:. 

.  143.  Ozalla  Martiana,  Zncc. 

Fl.  May- Aug.    Naturalized  in  gardens  on  all  the  islands* 

144.  O.  comicolata,  L.    fi)  miorophyUa,  Poir. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  in  fields. — St.  Cifbix  ( Annally) ; 
St  Thomas. 

ZTGOPHYI.I.A€i:JB. 

145.  TrlbuluB  cistoides,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  roads  and  in  open  spots,  gregarious. — 
St.  Croix  (in  the  easternmost  part  of  the  island  only). 

146.  T.  xnazimaB,  L.  (v.  Centipee-root,  Longlo). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Stamens  alternately  of  equal  length.  The 
whole  plant  is  used  in  baths  against  boils.  A  very  common  weed  along 
roads  and  in  waste  places. — ^All  islands. 

147.  Guajacum  officinale,  L.  (v.  Ligniim  vitte,  Pockenholt). 

Fl.  March-April.  Common  in  former  times,  but  now  nearly  exter- 
minated.    On  the  seashore  and  in  forests,  rare. — ^All  islands. 

RUTACEJE. 

148.  PUocarpuB  racemosus,  Vulil. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  Leaves  undivided,  3-foliate  or  impari-pinnate  in 
the  same  specimen  (as  stated  in  Hook.  &  Benth.  Genera,  i,  299,  and  Fl, 
Brasil.  fasc.  65).  Inflorescence  terminal  and  axillary.  A  low  tree.  In 
forests,  rare. — St.  Jan  (Kingshill,  1000') ;  Vieques  (Eavn  in  Hb.  Havn.). 
(Specimen  from  Montserrat  in  Hb.  Haani.  also  named  P.  lauHfolius^ 
Vahl.) 

149.  Tobinia  punctata,  6r. 

Fl.  Sept.  Leaves  often  pinnate.  Dots  on  the  leaves  i)ellucid.  In 
thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix.  , 

150.  T.  apinosa,  Desv. 

Fl.  May-June.  Leaflets  prickly  on  the  principal  nerves  on  both  sides, 
bearing  2  stipular  prickles  at  the  base.  Carpids  3  (2-1)  globose,  with  a 
short  beak,  black,  verrucose,  3'"  long.  Seeds  black,  shining.  Rare  in 
forests.— St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill,  600'). 
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151.  Fagara  miorophylla,  Desf.  (v.  Ramgoat-bash)  (F.  iragodesy  Jocq.  iu  West). 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Dote  of  the  leaves  pellucid.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
strong  smell.  Xot  uncommon  in  thickets. — St.  Croix;  Buck  Island, 
near  St.  Croix. 

152.  Zanthozylum  Clava-Herculia,  L.  (v.  White  Prickle). 

Fl.  April-June.  Aculei  corky,  &"  long,  greyish,  with  a  narrow  brown 
point.    In  foreste,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

153.  Z.  flavum,  Vahl  (Natiirb.  Selsk.  Skrift.  vi,  132,  1810)  (v.  YeHow  Saoder). 

Not  seen  flowering.  A  fine  timber-tree,  used  for  furniture.  Kot  un- 
common in  forests  -in  former  time«,  but  now  nearly  extinct. — St.  Jan 
(Bordeaux  Hills)  (St.  Croix t  St.  Thomas?)  (Montsep^at,  Ryan  in  Hb. 
Havn.) )  Martinique  (West  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

154.  Z.  Ochroxylmn,  DC.  (v.  Yellow  Prickle)  (Z.  simpUci folium,  Vahl  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

Fl.  June-Nov.  $  Panicle  1"  long;  pedicels  I'"  long,  bracteole  at 
the  base  deciduous.  Calyx  5-partite,  ^'''  diam.  Petals  5,  imbricate, 
white,  \'"  long,  pellucid-dotted.  Style  thick,  \'*'  high  ]  stigmas  trian- 
gular. Ovaries  3  on  a  short  gynophore.  Carpids  3  (1-2)  globose,  ver- 
rucose,  partly  dehiscent,  1^"'  diam.  Seed  shining-bhick.  Stem  anned 
with  large  corky  aculei,  often  connected  and  forming  long  ridges  down 
the  stem.  Wood  yellow.  The  whole  plant  is  possessed  of  the  same 
strong  smell  as  Fagara.  Not  uncommon  in  forests. — St.  Thomas  (Flag 
Hill  60(y ) ;  St.  Jan  (Rogiers)  (Monteerrat^  Ryan  in  Hb.  Havn. ;  Marti- 
nique, South  America,  Hb.  Havn.).  (A  branch  without  flowers,  marked 
Z.  nuwraphyllumy  St  Croix,  Ryan  in  Hb.  Havn.,  seems  to  belong  to  this 
species.) 

155.  Quaaala  amara,  L.  fil.  (v.  Quassia). 

Fl.  Nov.-Feb.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — All  islands. 

156.  Castela  ereota,  Turp.  ^ 

Fl.  Feb.-June.  Petals  purple.  $  with  8  rudimentary  stamens,  alter- 
nately i){  equal  size.  Carpids  2-3-4.  In  dry  thickets  along  the  south 
coast,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix. 

157.  PioraBDa  excelsa,  Lindl.  (v.  Bitter-ash). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Wood  very  bitter,  used  for  stomacliic  properties 
in  drmks.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix;  St.  Jan. 

OliACACEf  • 

158.  BohcBpfia  arboresoeoa,  R.  S. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  Fruit  nearly  always  1-seeded  by  abortion.  Here 
and  there  in  forests. — St.  Croix  (Saltriver,  Wills  Bay) ;  St.  Thomas 
(Crown,  140(K). 
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ampelideje:. 

159.  CiMUB  slcyoides,  L.  (y.  Lambrali,  Pinna  koop). 

FL  all  the  year  rouud.  Flowers  purple  or  yellow.  Atrial  roots  long, 
filiform.    Common  iu  forests. — All  islands. 

160.  C.  trifoliata,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    On  rocks  and  trees,  not  common. — St.  Croix; 

St.  Thomas. 

161.  C.  acida,  L. 

Fl.  June-Aug.    In  thickets  near  the  coasl^  common. — ^AU  islands. 

162.  Vitia  caribaea,  DC. 

Fl.  June.  In  dense  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Caledonia  Gut) ;  St. 
Thomas  (Crown). 

CEI^ASTRACfif . 

163.  MaytenoB  elaBodendroides,  Gris.  (Cat.  Plant.  Cub.  p.  54).    (Rhamniis  poltf' 

gamuSy  Yalil  in  Hb.  Uavn.,  and  in  West,  p.  276.) 

Fl.  Dec.  Flower  brownish,  small.  Calyx  5-partite,  ^'"  diam.  Petals 
5,  o\'Xil,  V"  long.  Stamens  5,  often  all  or  part  of  them  transformed  into 
petals  and  more  or  less  sterile.  Stigma  subsessile,  2-lobed.  Ovary  2- 
locular,  2-ovulate.  Disc  brown,  undulate,  i'"  high.  Seed  black  with  a 
red  arillus.    Bare  in  dry  thickets. — St.  Croix  (Fair  Plain). 

164.  M.  laBvigatUB,  Gris.  in  litt.  {lihamnus  IcBvigatus,  Yabl  in  Symb.  Bot.  iii,  41; 

CeanothuSy  DC). 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Capsule  tardily  dehiscent,  l-3-8eeded,  0'"  long.  Seeds 
brown,  reticulate  with  red  veins,  2'"  diam.  Arillus  tough,  white.  A 
shrub  or  middle-sized  tree.    Kot  uncommon  in  forests. — ^All  islands. 

165.  Iilatfodendron  xylocarpom,  DC.  (v.  Spoon-tree,  Nut  Muscat). 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.  Stamens  Often  transformed,  as  in  Maytenus  elccoden- 
droides.  Drupe  orange-coloured,  8"Mong.  Common  on  rocky  shores; 
more  uncommon  in  St.  Croix. — All  islands. 

166.  Mye[inda  paUena,  Sw. 

Fl.  Oct.-May.  Common  in  thickets,  principally  in  marshy  soil. — ^AU 
islands. 

167.  M.  latifoUa,  Sw. 

St.  Croix  (Pflug,  sec.  Vahl  Symb.  Bot.  ii,  32) ;  St  Thomas  (Schl.). 

168.  Schasfferla  fmtetcena,  Jacq. 

FL  Sept.-Dec    Common  in  thickets. — ^AU  islands. 
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BHASEIVAGEA. 

169.  Raynosla  latifolia,  Grls.  (Cat.  PL  Cub.  34)  (v.  Guama).    Emend,  in  Eggers, 
VidenHkub.  Medd.  fra  Naturhist.  Forening,  Copenhagen,  1678,  cum  icone^p.  173. 

Fl.  June-July.    Common  in  dry  thickets. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

170.  R.  mnoronata.  Oris.  (1.  c.)  (Eggers,  1.  c). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Eare  in  dry  thickets  near  the  coast — St.  Croix 
(easternmost  part  of  the  island,  near  Tague  Bay). 

171.  Oondmlla  ferrea,  Oris.  (v.  Edden-wood). 

Fl.  8ept.-Jan.  Keel  of  the  calyx-lobes  foliaceous.  Drupe  oval,  2^''' 
long.    Not  uncommon  in  thickets  and  forests. — All  islands. 

172.  Oolubxiua  femiginoaa,  Brongn. 

Fl.  Jan.  and  May-July.  A  low  shrub. .  Common  on  sandy  shores. — 
All  ishiuds. 

173.  C.  reoUnata,  Brongn.  (y.  Snake-root,  Mabee-bark). 

Fl.  Nov.-March.  Style  2-3-partite.  Leaves  used  for  the  preparation 
of  stomachic  drinks.    Not  uncommon  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

174.  Ziayphua  retloulata,  DC.  (Pro<b:.  ii,20)  (Paliuru8,  Yahl,  Eel.  Am.  ill,  G). 

Fl.  July.  Disc  brownish.  Capsule  3-locular,  one  seed  in  each  cell, 
5'''  long,  glabrous.  Seeds  purple;  pulp  reddish  brown.  In  dry 
thickets,  rai"e. — St.  Croix  (Fair  Plain). 

179.  Gk>uania  domiugenals,  L.  (v.  Soai>-8tick,  Silvi). 

Fl.  Oct-Jan.    Stem  used  as  roi>e.    Common  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

TEREBINTHAGEJB. 

176.  Ruraera  gommifera,  L.  (v.  Turpentine-tree). 

Fl.  April-Sept,  Protandrous.  Easily  propagated  by  large  cuttings, 
and  generally  used  for  forming  fences.  Common  in  forests  and  along 
roads. — All  islands. 

177.  Hadwlgia  balsamilara,  Sw. 

St  Croix  (West  in  lib.  Havn.  and  p.  281  as  Idea  altissima). 

178.  Amyria  aylvatica,  Jacq.  (v.  Flamboyant). 

FL  FolK-April  and  July-Sept.  Inflorescence  trichotomous.  Wood 
resinous  and  used  for  torches,  especially  in  catching  lobsters  at  night 
Kot  mRH>mmon  in  forests. — All  islands. 

179.  ^pondtaa  lutoa,  L.  (v.  Hog-plum). 

Fl.  March,  coetauous,  and  later  July.  Leaves  deciduous  in  Feb. 
Fruit  oval«  eilible.    Common  in  forests. — All  islands. 
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180.  8.  puzporea,  L.  (v.  Jamaica  Plum). 

Fl.  Feb.-Morch,  precocious.  Katoralized  in  gardens  and  wooded  val- 
leys.— All  islands. 

101.  BhuM  antlllana,  Egg,  (n.  sp.). 

Sect  Sumach.  Leaves  imparl- pinnate  5  leafletis  4-5-jugal,  petiolulate, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  entire,  glabrous,  chartaceous ; 
veins  prominulous  beneath.  Cyme  ramose  5  branchlets  bracteolate, 
equalling  the  leaves.  Flower  pedicellate,  small,  green,  5-merous,  mostly 
^,  the  rest  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  and  petals  persistent  in  the  fertile 
flower.  Stamens  erect,  a  little  longer  than  the  petals,  inserted  into  a 
fleshy  central  disc ;  filaments  villous  at  the  base.  Ovary  inserted  upon 
a  short  fleshy  gynophore.  Drupe  globose,  glabrous,  l-seeded  by  abor- 
tion. A  low  tree.  Approaching  R.  metopium^  L.  Fl.  Jan.  In  forests, 
rare. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  140(y) ;  St  Jan  (Hb.  Havn.  as  Xanthox- 
ylum).    (St.  Croix,  Stony -ground?) 

182.  Comocladia  UicifoUa,  Sw.  (v.  Prapra). 

Fl.  March-May.  Eoot  containing  a  lastuig  red  dye.  Common  on  lime- 
stone.— All  islands. 

183.  Mangifera  indioa,  L.  (v.  Maugo-tree). 

Fl.  Feb.-April.  Fruit  edible.  Introduced  towards  the  close  of  last 
century,  and  now  cultivated  and  naturalized  everywhere. — ^All  islands. 

184.  Anacardium  cccidentale,  L.  (y.  Cashew,  Cherry). 

Fl.  Dec-April.  Pedicel  becoming  fleshy,  and  containing  in  abund- 
ance a  sh'ghtly  astringent  juice.  Seeds  used  as  almonds.  Common  in 
forests  and  along  roads. — All  islands. 

i^EGUMinrosA. 

105.  Crotalaria  verrucosa,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Naturalized  along  roads.  Very  common. — ^AIl 
islands. 

186.  C.  retuaa,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Common  along  roads  and  in  waste  places. 
Xatui'alized. — All  islands. 

187.  C.  latifolla,  L. 

Fl.  Kov.  Leaves  golden  sericeous  beneath.  Corolla  greenish.  Not 
uncommon  in  thickets. — All  islands. 

188.  C.  incana,  L.  (v.  Rattle-bush). 

Fl.  all  the  year  roiuid.  Stipules  deciduous,  the  scar  exuding  nectar 
afterwards,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  bracteoles.  Common  along  roads 
and  near  dwellings. — St.  Croix;  St.  {Thomas. 
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189.  ludigofera  tinctoria,  L. 

FL  Apiil-Aug.  Cultivated  in  former  times,  but  now  only  found  wdld 
or  naturalized.    Common  in  dry  localities. — All  islands. 

190.  I.  Anil,  L. 

Fl.  idl  the  year  round.  The  whole  plant  is  much  attacked  by  insects. 
Very  common  in  dry  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

191.  Tephrosia  cinerea,  Pers.    a)  and  p)  UtoraUa,  Pers. 

Fl.  Feb.-June.    Both  forms  here  and  there  in  thickets. — All  islands. 

192.  Craoca  caribsea,  Benth. 

St  Croix  (Schl.);  St.  Thomas  (Gris.  FL  p.  183). 

193.  Cooraetia  arborea,  Gris. 
St.  Jan  (Gris.  FL  p.  183). 

194.  Sabinea  florlda,  DC.  (v.  Watorpanna). 

Fl.  March-July.  Precocious.  Wood  used  for  fishpots.  Gregarious. 
Common  in  thickets  and  forests. — ^Virgin  Islands.  (Cultivated  in  St. 
Croix.) 

195.  Pictetia  oquamata,  DC.  (Prwlr.  ii,  314)  (v.  Fustic). 

Fl.  June.  Flowering  i)eriod  only  5  or  G  days.  Branches  in  this  and 
tlie  following  species  commonly  transformed  into  brachyblasts.  Com- 
mon in  forests  and  thickets. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

196.  P.  aristata,  DC.  (I.  c.)  (v.  Fustic). 

FL  Feb.,  March,  and  June-Aug.    Rather  common  in  thickets. — Vir- 
gin Islands;  St.  Croix  (Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  ii,  60).! 
(Both  species  are  perhaps  to  be  united,  as  proposed  by  Jacquin.) 

197.  Agati  grandiflora,  Desv. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens,  common. — All  islands. 

198.  Seabania  aerioea,  DC. 

Fl.  Nov.  In  thickets  near  the  coast,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Flag 
Hill). 

199.  .Sachyncmene  americana,  L. 

Fl.  Nov.-Jan.  In  pastures  and  along  roads,  not  uncommon. — St. 
Croix. 

200.  Zomla  diphyUa,  Pers. 

FL  July-Aug.  In  pastures  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Signal 
HUl,  Crown). 

201.  Lourea  veapertilioiiis»  Desv. 

Fl.  Feb.-ApriL    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 
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202.  Alyslcazpui  vaglnallfl»  DC. 

Fl.  Nov.-Dec.  Leaves  very  variable.  Along  roads,  common. — ^All 
islands. 

203.  DcBxnodinm  trlflonim,  DC. 

Fl.  Dec.-Feb.  Common  near  ditches  and  in  moist  localities. — All 
islands. 

204.  D.  incanum,  DC. 

Fl.  Oct.-Jan.    Common  in  pastures. — ^AU  islands. 

205.  D.  ficorpiuruB,  Desv. 

Fl.  Dec-Jan.    In  pastures,  not  very  common. — St.  Croix;  St  Thomas 

(Duchass). 

206.  DeBmodiom  tortuoBom,  DC. 

Fl.  Oct.-Jan.    Common  in  pastures. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

207.  D.  Bpirale,  DC. 

Fl.  Kov.-Jan.  Kot  uncommon  in  pastures  and  along  roads. — ^All 
islands. 

208.  D.  moUet  DC. 

Fl.  Dec.-»Tan.  Lomentum  often  3-4-jointed.  Eather  common  in  pas- 
tures.— St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

209.  StyloBanthea  proctunbenB,  S\v. 

Fl.  Oct.-Dec.  Lomentum  in  my  specimens  always  2-jointed.  Com- 
mon along  roads. — All  islands. 

210.  8.  vlscoBa,  Sw. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  301).    (Perhaps  a  mistake  for  the  former  sjKJcies.) 

211.  ArachiB  hypogaea,  L.  (v.  Pindars,  Gronnd-niits). 

Fl.  May- Aug.  Seeds  used  for  making  cakes  or  eaten  roasted.  Culti; 
vated  and  naturalized. — All  islands. 

212.  AbruB  praecatorioB,  L.  (y.  Jumbee-beacl,  Scrubber,  Wild  Liqnorice). 

Fl.  Oct.-Feb.  Leaves  used  for  washing  clotlies.  Common  in  thick- 
ets and  on  hedges. — AU  islands. 

213.  RhynchoBia  minima,  DC.    a)  and  /3)  lutea,  Egg. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  black,  with  small  grey  spots,  a)  Stand- 
ard veined  with  purple;  a  low  climber.  ^)  Standard  uniformly  yellow ; 
climbing  up  to  G^  Both  forms  common  in  pastures  and  thickets. — ^All 
islands. 
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214.  R.  phaseoloideB,  DC. 

Fl.  March.  Stem  laterally  compressed.  Eare  in  forests. — St.  Tboinus 
(Signal  Hill,  120(y). 

m 

215.  R.  reticulata,  DC. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Leaflets  as  long  as  1^'^  Common  on  fences 
and  along  roads. — All  islands. 

216.  CajanuB  jindicaSi  Spreng.  (v.  Pigeon-pea,  Yendn  bouutje). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  used  as  a  common  vegetable  for  soup. 
Cultivated  and  naturalized. — All  islands. 

217.  CUtoria  Tematea,  L.  (v.  Bine  Vino). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.     Common  in  thickets. — All  islands. 

218.  Centrosema  virgihianum,  Bcnth.    u)  and  ft)  angustlfoliiim. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Very  common  in  ditches  and  on  fences. — All 
islands. 

219.  Teramnus  uncinatns,  Sw.,  var.  albifloruB,  Egg. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.  Corolla  ly  long,  constantly  white.  Legume  V 
long,  black,  pilose*.  Common  in  pastures  and  along  roads. — St.  Croix ; 
St.  Thomas. 

220.  Gkdactia  filiformls,  Bcntb. 

Fl.  Oct.-Jan.  Eoots  often  beai*ing  small  tubers.  Common  in  thick- 
ets.— All  islands. 

221.  Q.  tenuiflora,  W.  &  A, 

Fl.  Feb.-June.  In  forests,  rare.  There  seems  not  to  be  sufficjieut 
reason  for  uniting  this  species  to  the  preceding,  as  done  by  Griseb.  Fl. 
p.  194.— St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill);  St.  Jan  (Rogiers). 

222.  Vigna  luteola,  Bcnth.  (v.  Wild  Pea). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.     Common  in  moist  localities. — All  islands. 

223.  DolichoB  lablab,  L.  (D,  hcnghalenaiSj  Jacq.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  brown.  Very  common  along  the  sea- 
shore43. — ^All  islands. 

224.  Phaseolaa  lunataa,  L.  (y.  Bonny  Vis). 

Fl.  Dec-Feb.  Corolla  white  or  rosy.  Naturalized  in  thickets  and 
near  dwellings. — ^All  islands. 

229.  Ph.  vulgazlB,  L.  (y.  White  Bcttn). 

Fl.  Fcb.-July.  Cultivated  and  naturalized  near  dwellings. — All 
islands. 
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226.  Ph.  alatus,  L. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  299). 

227.  Ph.  semiereotuflt  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  only  in  the  sun.  Gonimon 
along  roads  and  in  pastures. — All  islands. . 

228.  CanavaUa  parviflora,  Benth.  (Flor.  Bras,  xv^  i,  177). 

Fl.  Feb.  Inflorescence  extiu-axillary  (as  in  C.  bonariensis^  Lindl.  Bot. 
Reg.  1199).  Legume  broad  on  the  back,  without  prominent  ridges,  3" 
long,  1^"  broad.  Seeds  crimson,  shining,  f  long.  In  forests,  rare. — St. 
Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  1300'). 

229.  C.  gladiata,  DC.      P)  enBlformiB,  DC.  (y.  Sour-eyes^  Overlook)  {Dolichoa  acina- 

ciformiSy  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.  t.  559).    Bot.  Mag.  4027. 

Fl.  Aug.-Dec.  Naturalized  in  provision  grounds.— St.  Thomas  (Signal 
HiU,  1200'). 

230.  C.  obtQsifoUa,  DC.  (Dolichas  rotundifoliu8y  Yohl). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Common  along  the  seashore. — ^AU  islands. 

231.  Mucuna  prurleiui,  DC.  (y.  Cow-itch). 

Fl.  Oct.-Kov.   In  shady  valleys.   Rare. — ^AU  islands. 

232.  Erythrina  CoraUodendron,  L.  (v.  Flamboyant). 

Fl.  Feb.- April.  Precocious.  Stamens  all  of  unequal  length.  Eather 
common,  especially  along  roads  and  near  dwellings. — All  islands. 

233.  B.  horrida,  Egg.  (n.sp.). 

FL  Feb.-March.  Very  prickly.  Approaching  to  the  preceding,  but 
stem,  branches,  x>6tiole,  and  leaf-ribs  on  both  sides  armed  with  stout 
and  straight  prickles ;  legume  terete,  long-beaked.  A  low  tree,  branches 
procumbent.   In  forests,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

234.  PlBcidia  Erythrina,  L.  (v.  Dog-wood,  Stink-tree). 

Fl.  March-Ai)ril.  Precocious.  Only  those  individuals  that  flower  drop 
the  leaves.   Common  in  thickets. — All  islands 

235.  DrepanocarpuB  lonatns,  Mey. 

St.  Croix  (Isert,  1787,  in  Hb.  Havn:  West,  p.  298). 

236.  HecastophyUum  Brownei,  Pers. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Not  uncommon  on  sandy  shores. — All  islands. 

237.  Andira  inermis,  Sw.  (v.  Dog  Almond,  Bastard  Mahogany,  Hon  Kloot). 

Fl.  May- Aug.  and  Dec.  Not  uncommon  in  forests  and  along  rivu- 
lets.— ^All  islands. 
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238.  Sophora  tomentoBa,  L. 

Fl.  July-Jan.  Along  sandy  shores,  rare. — St.  Croix  (White's  Bay, 
Turner's  ITole). 

239.  Myrospermtim  fmtescens,  Jacq. 

Fl.  May-June.  Legume  resinous.  Naturalized  near  dwellings. — St. 
Croix. 

240.  HaBinatozylon  campechianum,  L.  (v.  Logrvood). 

n.  Feb.-May.  The  young  plants  prickly  on  the  stem.  Hei-e  and 
there  on  sandy  shores.   More  common  in  former  times. — All  islands. 

241.  Parklnsonia  aculeata,  L.  (y.  Horse-beau). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.   Common  in  dry  localities. — All  islands. 

242.  Ouilandltia  Bonduc,  L.  (v.  YeHow  Nickars). 

Fl.  May-Oct.    Common  along  sandy  shores. — ^All  islands. 

243.  O.  melanoBperma,  Egg.  (n.  sp.)  (v.  Black  Nickars). 

Fl.  June-Oct.  Resembling  the  preceding,  but  leaflets  smaller,  gla- 
brous, shining,  prickles  red  and  seeds  shining-black.  Seeds  used  for 
oiiiaments.  In  dry  thickets  near  the  shore,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Sandy  Point, 
Grape-tree  Ba^). 

244.  O.  BonduceUa,  L.  (v.  Grey  Nickars). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Anthers  successively  dehiscent.  Flowers 
polygamous.    Very  common  along  sandy  shores. — All  islands. 

245.  CaBsalpinla  puloherrima,  Sw.  (v.  Dudeldu). 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Bracteoles  large,  subulate,  but  deciduous  before  the 
expansion  of  the  flower.  Commonly  naturalized  along  roads  and  near 
dwellings. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

246.  Poinciana  regia,  Boj.  (Dot.  Mag.  2864)  (v.  Flamboyant). 

Fl.  May-July.  Bracteoles  as  in  the  preceding.  Leaves  deciduous 
Dec.- April.  A  handsome  tree  of  very  quick  growth.  Naturalized  in 
gardens  and  near  dwellings. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

247.  Lebidibia  corlaria,  Sclil.  (v.  Dividivi). 

Fl.  April-May.  Legume  used  for  tanning  purposes.  Eather  common 
on  drj'  hills. — ^Virgin  Islands  (St.  Croix,  cultivated). 

248.  Casaia  Fiatula.  L. 

Fl.  Sept.  Naturalized  hero  and  there  in  shady  valleys. — St.  Croix 
(The  WiUiam). 

249.  C.  grandis,  L.  (v.  Liquorice-treo). 

FL  April-July.  The  pulp  containing  rhaphides  in  abundance.  Nat- 
uralized and  cultivated  near  dwellings. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 
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250.  C.  bacillarls,  L. 

Fl.  Nov.-May.  Common  in  thickets  and  woods  on  high  hills. — 8t 
Thomas. 

251.  C.  bicapBulario,  L.  (v.  Stiyerbaah,  Styrer  bla). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Very  common  in  waste  places. — ^All  islands. 

252.  C.  florlda,  Yahl. 

Fl.  Dec    ^Naturalized  near  towns. — St.  Thomas. 

253.  C.  biflora,  L.    fi)  angustlaillqua.  Lam. 

Fl.  Nov.-May.    In  thickets,  rare. — St  Croix  (Longford). 

254.  C.  alata,  L.  (v.  Golden  Candlestick,  Fleiti). 

Fl.  May-Nov.  Along  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands  (nat- 
uralized in  St.  Croix). 

255.  C.  oocidentaUs,  L.  (v.  Stmking-weed). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Boot  used  against  fever.  A  very  common 
weed  near  dwellings  and  in  waste  places. — ^All  islands. 

256.  C.  obtnsifolia,  L. 

Fl.  June-Xov.    Common  in  dry  localities. — St.  Croix ;  St-  Thomas. 

(C.  triflora^  Vahl  (Eclog.  Am.  iii,  p.  11)  (West,  St  Croix),  is  a  doubt- 
ful  species.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  original  specimen  of  Yahl 
in  Hb.  Havn.) 


H 


257.  C.  glandulosa,  L.    a)atrlcta,  Schl.,  and  0i) 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Both  forms  conmion  in  pastores  and  along 
roads. — ^All  islands. 

258.  C.  nlcticana,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  the  same  localities  as  tiie  precedingw — St 
Croix;  St. Thomas. 

259.  Tamarlndns  indica,  L.  (v.  Tamarind-tree). 

Fl.  March-June.  Naturalized  everywhere,  especially  near  dwell- 
ings.— All  islands. 

260.  Hymensea  Coorbaril,  L.  (t.  Locnat-tree). 

Fl.  Jan.  and  July-Aug.  Bracts  large,  early  deciduous.  The  wood  is 
an  excellent  timber  on  account  of  its  being  very  hard  and  close-grained. 
In  forests,  here  and  there. — All  islands. 

261.  Banhinla  tomentoaa,  L. 

FL  May-June.  Leaves  partly  deciduous  in  March.  Kotnialized  in 
gardens  and  near  dwellings.— St  Croix  \  St  Thomas. 
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262.  B.  angiila,  Jacq 

St  Thomas  (Oris.  FL  214). 

263.  Adenantbera  p^vonina,  L.  (v.  Coqhelicot). 

Fl.  July-Oet.  Naturalized  near  dwelliDgs  and  in  shady  valleys. — 
All  idands. 

264.  Neptnnia  pnbeacens,  Beuth. 

Fl.  Aug.  Legume  containing  as  many  as  9  seeds.  Kare. — ^Buck  Lsland, 
near  St.  Thomas. 

265.  Desmanthns  virgatna,  W.    a)  and  ^)  atriotaa,  Bert. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Both  forms  common  in  pastures  and  along 
roads. — ^All  islands. 

266.  D.  depresana,  Kth. 
St  Thomas  (Schl.). 

267.  BCimoaa  padica,  L.   a)  (y.  Gritchee). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  pastiures  and  along  roads. — St.  Croix  (very 
rare,  Mt.  Stewart) ;  Virgin  Islands  (common). 

268.  M.  aaperata,  L. 

St  Thomas  (Gris.  Fl.  219). 

269.  M.  Ceratonia,  L.  (v.  Blank  Amaret,  Amaret8teckol). 

Fl.  June-Dec.  On  high  hills. — St  Croix  (West,  p.  312 ;  his  specimens 
are  found  in  Hb.  Havn.) ;  Virgin  Islands  (common). 

270.  Lencasna  glauoa,  Benth.  (v.  Wild  Tamarind). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Leaflets  closing  together  in  strong  sunliglit. 
Seeds  used  for  fancy  work,  such  as  collars,  baskets,  etc.  Very  commou 
everywhere,  also  as  secondary  growth  on  cleared  woodlands. — All  islsvnds. 

271.  Acacia  Catecha,  W. 

Fl.  May-July.   Stem  furnished  with  strong  black  aculei.    Xaturalize<l 

in  shady  valleys. — St  Croix  (Crequis). 

272.  A.  nudiflora,  W.  (v.  Amaret). 

Fl.  May  and  Nov.-Dec.  Protandrous.  Young  foliage  reddish.  Wood 
used  for  fencing.  A  low  tree.  Common  in  thickets  and  woods. — ^Virgiu 
Islands. 

273.  A.  Barmentosa,  Desv.  (v;  Catch-and-keep,  White  Police). 

Fl.  July-Sept  Stem  generally  angular  or  even  winged.  A  verj^  spiny 
climbing  shrub,  the  recurved  spines  of  which  often  make  thickets  impene- 
trable.  Common  on  dry  hiUs. — ^Virgin  Islands. 
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274.  A.  macracantha,  HB.     p)  glabrens  (v.  Stink  CashiX). 

n.  Dec- April.  A  shrub  or  low  tree.  Wood  exhaling  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odour.   Common  in  thickets  on  dry  hills. — All  islands. 

275.  A.  tortuoaa,  W.  (v.  Casbli). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flowers  fragrant.  Bracteoles  rhomboid,  ciliate. 
Often  gregarious.    Common  on  dry  hills. — ^All  islands. 

276.  A.  Farnesiana,  W.  (v.  CasM). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flowers  fragrant ;  bracteoles  spathulate,  ciliate. 
Foliage  of  this  and  the  two  former  species  eaten  by  goats,  and  their  wood 
generally  uied  for  making  charcoal.  Common  in  dry  localities. — ^All 
islands. 

277.  A.  arabioa,  W. 

Fl.  Nov.-Jan.     Naturalized  near  dwellings. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

278.  A.  Lobbck.  \V.  (v.  Thibet-troe). 

Fl.  April-Sept.  Leaves  deciduous  Nov.-March.  Flowers  fragrant. 
Foliage  eaten  by  cattle.  The  tree  is  often  overgrown  by  Loranthus  emar- 
ginatus.  Naturalized  in  pastures  and  elsewhere. — St.  Croix  (very  com- 
mon) ;  Virgin  Islands  (common,  except  St.  Jan,  where  the  tree  seems  not 
to  thrive). 

(A.  Jrondosaj  W.,  var.  eglandulosaj  St.  Thomas,  is  mentioned  by 
Schlechtendal  as  spontaneous,  but,  being  an  East  Indian  species,  is  most 
probably  only  cultivated  or  at  most  naturalized.  I  have  not  seen  the 
species  in  the  island.) 

279.  CaUiandra  portoricensls,  Bentli. 

Fl.  Feb.  Climbing  by  the  aid  of  young  branches  that  twine  themselves 
around  the  branches  of  other  trees.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Jan  (Being's 
Hill) ;  Vieques. 

280.  C.  purpurea,  Bonth.  (v.  Soldier-'wood,  West). 

St.  Croix  (Oris.  Fl.  p.  224,  probably  on  the  authority  of  West.  This 
author,  however,  says,  p.  312,  that  the  tree  is  only  cultivated  in  the  isl- 
and. His  spcciiTiens  are  in  existence  in  Hb.  Havn.  I  have  not  seen  the 
tree  on  the  island). 

281.  C.  Saman,  GrLs.  (v.  Giant  Thibet-tree). 

Fl.  May- Aug.  A  very  large  tree  of  quick  growth.  Naturalized  near 
dwellings  and  planted  along  roads. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

282.  Vithecolobium  ungniB-oati,  Bentli.    a)  and  fi)  forfex,  Kth.  ( y.  Crab-prickle). 

Fl.  Sept.-Jan.  Gyiiophore  V"  long.  Seeds  black,  shining;  arillus 
rosy.  Wood  used  for  fishpots.  Both  forms  common  on  limestone  and 
in  marshy  soil. — xlll  islands. 

BulL  Nat  Mus.  No.  13 i  * 
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283.  Inga  laurina,  W.  (v.  Lady-finger-tree). 

Fl.  July-Sopt.  and  Jan.-March.  Petiole  bearing  a  narrow  wing  on 
each  side.  Corolla  greenish.  (Jacqoin's  drawing  does  not  show  any 
wing  on  the  petiole.  In  the  letterpress,  however,  of  his  Stirp.  Am.,  he 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  petiole  is  winged  or  not.)  Wood  used 
for  fences,  etc.     Common  in  forests. — All  islands. 

[Cultivated species:  Pisum sativum^  L.  (v.  Green  Pea);  Doliclios splieBro- 
spermus^  DC.  (v.  Black-eye  Pea)  5  2>.  sesquipedaliSj  L.;  Poirwiana  Chilliesiij 
Hook. ;  and  a  Casparea.] 

CHRT80BAI.A1VACGJB. 

284.  ChryBobalanuB  Icac?,  L.  (v.  Cocoa-plum,  Cicos). 

Fl.  Dec-Feb.  and  July- Aug.  Fruit  black  or  white ;  used  for  preserves. 
On  sandy  shores  or  in  forests  on  high  hills.     Common. — ^All  islands. 

ROSACEJB. 

[Many  varieties  of  Rosa  gallica^  L.,  and  J?,  centifolia,  L.,  are  cultivated 
in  gardens  on  all  the  islands,  and  are  flowering  abundantly  all  the  year 
round.  In  the  time  of  West  (c.  1790),  roses  were  rare,  and  flowered  but 
seldom,  so  that  we  here  seem  to  have  an  instance  of  gradual  acclimati- 
sation.] 

SEYRTAGi:^. 

285.  Calyptranthes  Thomasiana,  Borg  (LiniiiBa,  xxvii,  26). 

St.  Thomas  (Yentenat  and  Bavn  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

286.  C.  Chytraculia,  Sw.    /?)  ovallB,  Berg,  and  t)  Zyzygitun,  Berg  (1.  c.  p.28). 

In  forests,  rare. — St.  Thomas;  St.  Croix. 

287.  C.  paUena,  Gris. 

Fl.  July- Aug.  Branchlets  quadrangular.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix 
(Kingshill  Gut);  St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

288.  Myrcla  corlacea,  DC.    y)  Imrayana,  Gris. 

Fl.  June-July.     In  forests  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — A)l  islands. 

289.  Jambosa  malaoceDsls,  DC. 

Fl.  April-May.  Naturalized  in  shady  valleys;  rare. — St.  Croix  (Cre- 
quis). 

290.  J.  vulgarlflt  l^C.  (v.  Pomorosc-treo). 

Fl.  March-June.  Fruit  used  for  preserves.  Naturalized  along  rivu- 
lets and  in  forests,  common. — All  islands. 

291.  Eugenia  buxifolia,  W. 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Petioles  reddish.  Gregarious,  especially  along  the 
seashore. — St.  Croix;  St  Thomas. 
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292.  B.  Poiretil,  DC. 

St.  Thomas  (Oris.  Fl.  236). 

293.  B.  montioola,  DC. 

Fl.  July-Sept.  Leaves  variable,  distichons.  Flowers  strongly  fra- 
grant. When  not  flowering,  the  shnib  emits  a  foetid  smell.  Eather 
common  in  forests. — ^All  islands. 

294.  E.  aziUaris,  Pair. 

Fl.  Aug.-Oct.  Leaves  variable.  Eetiole  reddish.  La  thickets; 
rare. — St.  Croix  (Lebanon  Hill,  Fair  Plain). 

295.  B.  lateriflora,  W.  {E,  cardata,  DC.  Prodr.  iii,  272,  and  probably  E.  eestnliflora,  ib. 
273). 

Fl.  Sept.-Nov.  Leaves  very  variable,  ovate,  cuneate,  or  oblong. 
Flowers  sessile  or  subsessile,  crowded  in  the  axils.  Berry  globose, 
purple,  2'"  diam.     Common  in' thickets  and  forests. — All  islands. 

296.  B.  aesailiflora,  Vahl  (Symb.  Dot.  iii,  64). 

Fl.  July-Oct.  Fruit  large,  rosy,  ^"-V  diam.  Flowers  sessile,  large, 
white,  5^'^  diam.  In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas 
(Cowell's  Hill). 

(Both  DC.  and  Gris.  seem  to  confound  these  two  very  distinct  si)ecies, 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  which  are  highly  different  in  most  resi)e«ts. 
DC.  Prodr.  iii,  273,  says  of  his  E.  sessiliflora :  Fructus  dimidio  minor 
quam  U.  lateriflorce^  yet  immediately  above  he  says  of  this  latter  species: 
Fructus  et  sem.  ignoti.  VahPs  description  is  very  correct,  also,  of  the 
fruit,  of  which  he  says:  Pruni  magnitndine,  globosus.) 

297.  E.  flavovirens,  Berg  (I.e.). 

St.  Jan  (Ravn  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

298.  E.  glabrata,  DC.  (Prodr.  iii,  274). 

St.  Croix  (Berg). 

299.  B.  paUens,  DC.  {E.  nitida,  Vabl  in  Hb.  Havn.)  (y.  Cromberry). 

Fl.  Sept.-Nov.    Leaves  shining.    In  forests,  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

300.  E.  acetosana,  Poir.  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  283). 

St.  Jan  (in  forests.  Berg  in  Linnsea,  xxx,  662) ;  St.  Croix  (Mount  Eagle, 
Richard). 

301.  E.  virsultosa,  DC. 

Fl.  April-July.  Leaves  variable.  Common  along  the  seashore  and 
in  forests. — All  islands. 
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302.  B.  procera,  Poir.  (v.  Black  Cherry,  Rock-myrtlo)  (Myrtus  cerasina,  Vahl  iu  West, 

p.  290). 

FL Feb.  and  Aug.-Nov.  Flowers  fragrant;  f mi t  edible 5  a  favourite 
food  for  wild  pigeons.    In  forests,  common. — All  islands. 

303.  E.  pseudopBidium,  Jacq.  (J^.  Thomasiana,  Berg)  (v.  Bastard  Guava,  Christmas 

Cherry). 

Fl.  April-Dec.  Flowers  fragrant;  fruit  ovaL  A  shrub  or  low  tree.  In 
forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

304.  E.  ligUBtxlna,  VV. 

Fl.  April  and  Sept.    In  thickets  and  woods,  common. — All  islands. 

305.  E.  portorlcensis,  DC.  (Prod,  iii,  266)  (Stenocalyx,  Berg). 

St.  Croix  (ex  Hb.  Vahlii  in  Hb.  Berol.). 

306.  B.  uniflora,  L.  (v.  Surinam  Cherry). 

Fl.  March-Aug.  Fruit  edible,  acidulous.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Nat- 
uralized and  planted  in  gardens. — St.  Croix  j  St.  Thomas. 

307.  E.  floribunda,  West  (t.  Guava-hcrry). 

FL  June- Aug.  Berry  black,  globose,  shining,  4"'  diam.,  aromatic ; 
used  for  presen-es  or  put  in  rum.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  isl- 
ands. 

{E.  marginafa  and  E.  micranthOj  West,  p.  200,  are  not  mentioned  in 
Vahl's  Symb.  Bot.  pars  iii,  as  stated,  and  are  probably  included  in  some 
of  the  speo-ies  enumerated  above.) 

308.  Anamomin  punctata,  Gris. 

Fl.  June.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Maroon  Hill,  Wills  Bay);  St. 
Jan  (Cinnamon  Bay). 

309.  Pixuenta  vulgaris,  W.  &  A.  (y.  Cinnamon-bush). 

FL  June-nJuly.  In  forests,  rare.  An  excellent  timber  tree. — St.  Croix 
(Maroon  Hill) ;  Virgin  Islands. 

310.  P.  acris,  W.  &  A.  (v.  Bay-leaf),    a). 

Fl.  July-Aug.  From  the  leaves  the  well-known  bay-rum  is  distilled. 
In  forest^)  near  the  coast,  not  common. — St.  Croix ;  Vieques. 

311.  Paidium  Guava,  Radd.  (v.  Gaava).    a).  * 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Fruit  edible ;  also  used  for  preserver.  Very* 
common,  overrunning  pastures  and  becoming  troublesome  in  many 
places. — All  islands. 

312.  P.  cordatnm,  Sims.  (v.  Sperry  Gnava). 

Fl.  May-July.  Fruit  fragrant.  In  thickets  on  hills,  not  uncommon. — 
Virgin  Islands. 
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313.  Panica  granatum,  L.  (v.  Pomegranate). 

Fl.  April-Oct.  Flowers  crimson  or  yellow  Fruit  the  same.  Natur- 
alized iu  valleys  and  near  dwellings. — ^AU  islands. 

*314.  Mouriria  domlngensis,  Walp.  {Petaloma  Mouririy  Sw.)* 

St.  Croix  (Baudonius  Gut,  West,  p.  285,  and  specimens  in  Hb.  Havn.). 
[Cultivated  species :  MyrtiLS  communis^  L.  (v.  Myrtle),  and  Couroupita 
g^uianensiSj  Aubl.  (v.  Nutmeg).] 

MEI^ASTOMACE^. 

315.  CUdemla  hlrta,  Don. 

St.  Thomas  (Eiedl6  sec.  Naudin,  Ann.  des  sc.  nat.  1853,  xviii,  p.  532). 

316.  C.  apio^ta,  DC. 

Fl.  June-July.    In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

317.  C.  rubra.  Mart. 

St.  Thomas  (Gris.  FL  p.  248 ;  Finlay  sea  Naudin,  1.  c). 

318.  Diplochita  serrulata,  DC. 

Fl.  Feb.-May.  Not  uncommon  in  wooded  valleys. — St.  Croix;  St. 
Thomas. 

319.  Tetrazygia^aBagnoides,  DC. 

Fl.  April- Aug.    Common  in  forests  and  on  high  hills. — ^All  islands. 

320.  Siiconia  argyrophyUa,  DC. '  • 
St.  Thomas  (Finlay  sec.  Naudin,  Gris.  Fl.  p.  256). 

321.  M.  impetiolaria,  Don. 

Leaves  a«  long  as  1  J'. — St.  Croix  (West  in  Hb.  Havn.) ;  St.  Thomas 
(Gris.  Fl.  p.  256;  Bonpland  sec.  Naudin.  Montserrat  (Ryan  in  Hb. 
Havn.). 

322.  M.  praaina,  DC. 

St.  Thomas  (Riedl6  sec.  Naudin). 

323.  M.  laevigata,  DC. 

Fl.  March-July.    In  forests,  not  uncominon. — All  islands. 

324.  M.  anguatifolla,  Gris. 

"Fl,  March.  A  good-sized  shrub,  often  gregarious  on  limestone. — St. 
Croix  (Benzon  in  Hb.  Havn.);  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon.  Mont- 
serrat (Ryan  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

[Several  of  the  species  mentioned  by  Naudin  as  ha\ing  been  collected 
in  St.  Thomas  I  omit  as  being  a  rather  doubtful  habitat.  These  are: 
Tshudya  herhiceaiia^  Gris.  (Ifioonta,  Naud.) ;  Cremanium  amygdalinumj 
Gris.  {Ossceaj  DC),  and  Nepsera  aquatica^  Naud.] 
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325.  Ammanla  latifoUa,  L. 

FL  Dec-June.  Here  and  there  in  moist  localities. — St.  Croix  (Lower 
Cove,  Anna's  Hope) ;  St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill). 

326.  AntheryUmn  Rohrii,  Yahl  (Symb.  Bot.  iii,  66)  (v.  Pricklc-woo<l). 

FL  Oct.-March.  Precocious.  Petiole  bibracteate  above  the  middle. 
Ill  marshy  soil  near  the  coast. — St.  Croix  (rare;  Fair  Plain,  Stony 
Ground) ;  Virgin  Islands  (common). 

[Cultivated  si>ecie8 :  Lawsonia  inermiSj  L.  (v.  Mignonette),  and  Lazier- 
stromia  iiidicaj  L.  (v.  Queen  of  Flowers).] 

OIVAGBACEiC:. 

327.  Jassieua  •nlCnxtioosa,  L.    a)  lignstrlfoUa,  Kth. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Here  and  there  in  moist  places. — St.  Croix 
(Crequis,  Golden  Eock);  St.  Thomas  (Caret  Bay). 

RHIZOPHORAGEf  • 

328.  Rhizophora  Mangle,  L.  (v.  Mangroves  Mangelbooin). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  along  the  shore  of  lagoons. — All 
islands.  (See  Botaniska  Notiser,  1877,  Lund,  and  Vidensk.  Medd.  fra 
Katurhist.  Forening  in  Copenhagen,  1877-78.) 

GOniBRETACE^. 

329.  TerminaUa  Catappa,  L.  (v.  Almond-tree). 

Fl.  Jan.-April  and  Sept.  Naturalized  in  valleys  and  near  dwellings. — 
St.  Croix  (common) ;  Virgin  Islands  (rare). 

330.  Lagvinoalaria  racemosa,  G.  (v.  White  Mangrove). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Wood  used  for  flshpots.  Common  in  salt- 
water lagoons. — All  islands. 

331.  Buclda  Buoeraa,  L.  (v.  Gregory). 

Fl.  May- Aug.  A  splendid  timber  tree.  Leaves  often  attacked  by  a 
fungus  {Erineumj  vide  Kunze  mycol.  Hefl»,  ii,  148).  Flowers  often  trans- 
formed into  long  monstrosities  (figured  already  in  P.  Bro>\iie's  Jamaica, 
tab.  23).  Common  in  valleys  and  especially  along  the  coast. — All  isl- 
ands. 

332.  Conooazpns  erecta,  L.  (v.  Butt  on- wood),    a)  and  3)  procumbens,  Jucq. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Common  along  the  coast  and  in  lagoons. — 
All  islands. 
(Cultivated  species :  QuUqualis  indicay  L.] 
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€V€UBB1TA€I:JS. 

(Griseb.  Flora,  and  Naudln:  Annales  des  so.  nat.  1859,  '62,  '63,  and  '66.) 

333.  Momordioa  Charantia,  L.    a)  and  fi)  pseudobalaaxnina  (▼.  Maid-apple). 

Fl.  Dec.  and  April-Aug.  Common  on  fences  and  near  ditches. — ^All 
islands. 

334.  Ltifia  cylindxioa,  Roem.  (Syn.  Mon.  il,  63)  (X.  Petola,  Ser.  Wight  Icon,  ii,  t.  499) 

(v.  Strainer-vine). 

Fl.  Oct.-Dec.  Tendril  5-fld.  Fruit  brown,  4''  long.  Naturalized  on 
fences. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

335.  Cuourbita  Fepo,  L.    a)  (v.  Pumpkin)  and  /3)  Melopepo  (v.  Sqnash). 

Fl.  May  .-Nov.  and  Feb.  Fruit  used  extensively  as  a  vegetable. 
Naturalized  anft  cultivated. — All  islands. 

336.  Lagenaria  vulgaria,  Ser.   o)  (v.  Gobie)  and  p)  vlacosa,  Egg.  (v.  Bitter  Gobie). 

Fl.  Sept.-Jan.  Tlie  whole  plant  has  a  strong  smell.  Tendril  2-M. 
iS)  leaves  viscous,  petiole  biglandular  near  the  top.  Used  as  a  blister. 
Not  uncommon  in  waste  places,  a)  on  fences.  Fruit  used  for  goblets. — 
St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

337.  Melothria  pervaga,  Gris. 

Fl.  Dec-April.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

338.  Cucumis  A.nguria,  L.  (v.  Cucumber). 

Fl.  Jan.-Murch.  Anthers  glabrous  in  the  bud,  pilose  after  dehiscence, 
collecting  the  pollen.  Berry  used  for  soup  and  pickles.  Common  in 
pastures  and  on  fences. — ^All  islands. 

339.  Cephalandra  indioa,  Naud.  (1.  c.  1866,  p.  14)  {Coocinia,  W.  d:  A.)* 

Fl.  Dec-June.  Naturalized  near  dwellings  and  in  shady  valleys. — 
St.  Croix. 

340.  Trianospenna  graoUiflomm,  Gris.  (T.  Belangeriiy  Naud.). 

Fl.  Nov.-Jan.  Leaf  3-5-lobed.  Tendril  often  bifid.  In  forests,  not 
uncommon. — All  islands. 

341.  T.  ficifolium,  Mart.  (Syst.  nat.  med.  veg.  Braa.  79)  (Bryonia j  Lam.). 

Fl.  March.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Soldier  Bay) ; 
St.  Jan  (West,  p.  301). 

342.  Anguria  trllobata,  L. 

St  Croix  (Ham's  Bluff,  West,  p.  306). 

343.  A.  glomerata.  Egg.  (n.  sp.). 

Fl.  Feb.-March  and  May-Aug.  Boot  tuberous.  Stem  suffruticose, 
bark  greyish.     Leaves  alternate,  ovate-triangnlate  or  3-lobed,  some- 
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times  3-partite,  narrowly  cordate  at  the  base,  denticulate,  acuminate, 
scabroos  above,  whitish  pubescent  beneath.  Tendril  simple.  $  flowers 
glomerate,  sessile  or  subsessile,  8-20  in  the  glomerule.  Calyx  urceolate- 
cylindrical,  small.  Petals  5,  orange-coloured  or  red,  lanceolate,  erect,  5''' 
long.  Style  bifid;  stigmas  thick,  globose,  obsoletely  2-lobed.  Ovar>'  2- 
locular^  o\'ules  3-8  in  each  cell.  Berries  densely  glomerate,  sessile  or 
subsessile,  oval,  glabrous,  striate,  red,  8'"  long.  Seeds  3-8,  urceolate- 
globose,  vemicose,  brownish,  1'"  long.  <J  unknown.  A  high  climber. 
Stem  often  \"  diam.  at  the  base,  succulent.  In  forests,  not  uucom- 
mon. — St  Croix  (Jacob's  Peak,  Claremont,) ;  St  Thomas  (Picaru  Penin- 
sula). 
All  CucurbitacesB  are  protogynous.  ^ 

[Cultivated  6i>ecies:  Sechium  eduhj  Sw.  (v.  Choco);  Cucumis  saiivus^  L. 
(v.  Mutton-cucumber) ;  C.  Ifefe,  L.  (v.  Muskmelon),  and  CitruUus  vul- 
garis^ Schrader  (v.  Watermelon).] 

PAPATACEJS. 

344.  Carica  Papaya,  L.  (v.  Papaw). 

F^  March- Aug.  Stem  often  branched.  Fruit  used  as  a  vegetable. 
Common  near  dwellings  and  in  waste  places.    All  islands. 

passifi^obaceje:. 

345.  PaaaiflorR  auberosa,  L.  (v.  Pop,  Indigo-ben^'). 

FL  Sept-Dec.    Common  on  rocks  and  fences. — All  islauds. 

346.  P.  paUlda,  L. 

FL  Oct.-Dec.    In  forests,  rare. — St  Croix  (Wills  Bay);  St.  Jan. 

347.  p.  hirsuta,  L.  (/^  parcifloray  Sw.) 

St  Croix  (West,  p.  30. 

348.  P.  peltata,  Cav.  ^ 

St  Thomas  (Schl.). 

349.  P.  rubra,  L. 

Fl.  Sept-Feb.  In  forests  and  on  rocks. — St  Croix  (rare);  Virgin  Isl- 
ands (common). 

350.  P.  laurifolia,  L.  (v.  Bell-apple). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Leaf-margin  glanduliferous.  Beriy  fragrant, 
oonf;aining  an  edible  pulp.  In  thickets  on  high  hills  (perhaps  only  nat- 
uralized) and  cultivated. — ^All  islands. 

351.  P.  incamata,  L. 

St  Croix  (West,  p.  304). 
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352.  P.  foBtida,  L.  (v.  Lovo  in  the  mist). 

Fl.  Sept.-Jau.  Protaudrous.  Ou  fences  and  near  ditches,  common. — 
St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

[Cultivated  species :  P.  quadrangularisj  L.  (v.  Grenadilla),  the  berry  of 
which  is  edible.] 

tubiwebageje:. 

353.  Tornera  nlmifoUa,  L. 

Fl.  March-Oct.    In  waste  places,  common. — ^All  islands. 

354.  T.  parviflora,  Benth. 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.  and  Jan.-May.  Leaves  always  eglanduhir;  calyx  not 
tomentose.  Gregarious  on  rocky  seashores,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Cowell's 
Hill) ;  Buck  Island,  near  St.  Thomas. 

gactaceje:. 

355.  MamlUaria  nivoaa,   Link  (Pfeiffer  £num.   Cact.   1837,  p.  11)  (if.  ioriolenns, 

Hort.  Berol.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  pale  yellow;  berry  clavate,  purple. 
Seeds  brownish.  On  rocks  near  the  seashore. — ^Buck  Island  and  Flat 
Cays,  near  St.  Thomas ;  Tortola  (Pf.). 

356.  Melocaotus  oonunania,  DC.  (v.  Pope's  Head). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Berry  clavate,  purple,  f  long.  Seeds  black, 
verrucose.  Up  to  four  feet  high.  •  On  dry  hills  and  rocks,  especially 
near  the  shore. — All  islands. 

357.  M.  atroaan guineas,  Hurt.  Berol. 
St.  Thomas  (Pf.  1.  c.  p.  44). 

358.  Cereus  floccosus.  Hort.  Berol.  (v.  Dildo). 

Fl.  Oct.-July.  Berry  depressed  globose,  dark  ciimson,  IJ''  diam. 
Pulp  red ;  seeds  small,  black.  On  dry  hills  in  thickets,  common. — ^AU 
islands. 

359.  C.  armatua,  Otto. 

St.  Thomas  (Pf.  1.  c.  p.  81). 

360.  C.  triangularia,  Haw.  (v.  Chiggor-apple). 

Fl.  July.  Berry  large,  crimson,  edible,  5"  long,  oval.  On  trees  and 
rocks  in  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

361.  C-  grandifloma,  llaw.  (v.  Nightblooming  Cercus). 

Fl.  May-July.  Naturalized  in  gardens  and  near  dwdUngs. — St.  Croix ; 
St  Thomas. 
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362.  Opiintia  ouraflsavioa,  Mill.  (v.  Suckers). 

Fl.  all  the  year  roand.  Berry  purple,  f  long,  clavate.  Gregarious 
in  dry  localities,  wLicli  are  often  i*endered  impenetrable  by  its  presence. 
Very  common. — All  islands. 

363.  O.  Tuna,  Mill.  (v.  Prickly  Pear). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Berry  ovate,  crimson,  edible.  Seeds  small, 
black.  Used  for  fencing  purposes.  In  dry  localities,  very  common. — 
All  islands. 

364.  O.  honida,  Salm.  (v.  Bull-suckers). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  reddish-yellow.  In  dry  localities,  com- 
mon.— St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

365.  O.  BpinosiBsima,  Mill. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Spines  white,  5-S  in  each  cluster,  deciduous 
on  the  stem.  Flower  5"  diameter.  Pl^t  reaching  20^-25'  high.  In  dry 
thickets,  common. — All  islands. 

366.  O.  tuberoulata,  Haw.  (v.  French  Prickly  Pear). 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Flower  small,  yellow.  Branches  used  for  poul- 
tices. Plant  10'-15'  high.  Naturalized  and  planted  near  dwelliags. — 
St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

367.  O.  cocoiDellifera,  Mill. 

^^  .  

Fl.  all  the  jear  round.  Plant  16'-2(F  high.  On  limestone,  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

368.  O.  catocantlia,  llort.  Berol. 

St.  Thomas  (Pf.  1.  c.  p.  166). 

369.  Peireskia  aculeate,  Mill.  (v.  Surinam  Gooseberry). 

Fl.  July.  Fruit  acidulous,  edible.  Naturalized  and  cultivated. — St. 
Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

370.  P.  Bleo,  HB.  K. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Sepals  accrescent  on  the  fruit.  Naturalized 
and  cultivated  in  gardens. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

[Cultivated  species:  Ceret«  j^erwcianw*,  Tabem.;  C.  monoclanoSj  DC; 
0.  repanduSy  Ilaw.,  and  C.  PhyllanthuSy  DC] 

GBASSVIiACEJS. 

371.  Bryopbyllum  oalyoinom,  Sallsb.  (v.  Wonderful  Leaf). 

Fl.  Jan.-March. — ^Naturalized  in  dry  localities,  common,  gregarious. — 
All  islands. 
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abaliageje:. 

372.  Panax  Bpeoioaum,  Willd.  (Spec.  Plant,  iv,  p.  1126). 

INTot  seen  flowering.  Leaflets  '8,  of  unequal  size,  the  central  ones  lar- 
gest. Margin  slightly  umdulate  and  denticulate.  Upper  surface  covered 
with  distant  and  deciduous  muricate  hairs;  tomentum  on  the  lower  sur- 
face deciduous.  A  low  tree.  In  forests,  very  rare.  St.  Jan  (Bang's 
HiU,  1000',  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hills).  (Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Ca- 
racas.) 

lTIIEBi:i.IiIFi:BJB. 

373.  Eryngiom  foBtidum,  L. 

Fl.  Sept.-Ma^^  Biennial.  Along  rivulets  and  in  moist  places,  rare* 
—St.  Thomas  (Caret  Bay). 

374.  Anethum  graveolene,  L.  (v.  Dill). 

Fl.  March-Oct.  ^N'aturalized  along  roads  and  near  dwellings. — All 
islands. 

[Cultivated  species:  Petroselinum  sativum^  Hoffin.  (v.  Parsley);  Daucus 

■ 

Carota^  L.  (v.  Carrot);  Pimpinella  Anuum^  L.  (v.  Anise);  Fceniculum  vnl- 
gave,  Gsertn.  (v.  Fennel);  Anthriscm  ccrefoliumy  L.  (v.  Chervil),  and 
Apium  graveolewtj  L.  (v.  Celery).] 

liOB  A  W  TH  ACE  JB 

375.  Loranthus  emarginatue,  Sw.  (v.  Baos-fram-boom). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Inflorescences  uniserial.  On  trees,  especially 
Acdcia  Lebbek  and  Pisonia  suhcordata.    Common. — ^AU  islands. 

376.  Fhoradendron  flavena,  Oris. 

Fl.  April-June.  Seed  compressed,  green,  with  white  bands.  On  Pi- 
sonia »ubcordata^  rare. — St.  Croix  (Stony  Ground). 

€apbifoi.ia€i:js. 

[Cultivated  occur:  Sambtunis  nigra j  L.  (Fl.  April-July),  and  Lonicera 
Caprifolium^  L.  (v.  Uoney-suckle).] 

BVBIACEJS. 

377.  Genipa  amerioana,  L. 

Fl.  July.  In  forests  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Crown);  St  Jan 
(Rogiers). 

378.  Catesbasa  parviflora,  Sw. 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.  Fruit  black,  shining.  In  dry  thickets,  uncommon. — 
St  Croix  (Fail*  Plam). 
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379.  Randia  aooleata,  L.    a)  and  P)  xnitis. 

Fl.  April-July,    a)  in  diy  thickets,  ft)  in  shady  valleys.    Common. — 
All  islands.  , 

380.  Hamelia  patens,  Jacq. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    6'-15'  high.    In  shady  valleys,  not  uncom- 
mon.— All  islands. 

381.  H.  lutea,  Rohr. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

382.  Qonzalea  spioata,  DC. 

Fl.  May-Oct.    In  pastures  on  high  hiUs,  above  KKXK,  not  uncommon. — 
Virgin  Islands. 

383.  Exostexnma  oaribaeuxn,  R.  S.  (v.  Block  Torch). 

Fl.  Juno-Dec    Common  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

384.  Portlandia  erandiflora,  L. 

FL  June-Dec.— St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  iv,  p.  405 ;  Oris.  Fl.  p.  324) ;  St. 
Croix  (cultivated). 

385.  Rondeletia  pUosa,  Sw. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  thickets. — St.  Croix  (rare,  near  CaueBay); 
Virgin  Islands  (common). 

386.  Oldenlandia  corymbosa,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.    Seeds  brown,  minutely  verrucose.    In  waste  places, 
rare. — St  Croix  (Government  House  yard). 

387.  O.  caUitziohloideB,  Gris.  (PI.  Wright,  p.  506). 

Fl.  Dec.    Flower  expanded  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon.   Gregarious  among  stones. — St.  Croix  (Government  House). 

388.  SpigeUa  anthelmia,  L.  (v.  Worm-weed). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  open,  moist  localities,  uncommon. — St.  Croix ; 
St.  Thomas. 

389.  Guettarda  aoabra,  Lam. 

Fl.  June-Dec.    Flower  expanded  towards  evening.   Drupe  dark  crim- 
son, oft^en  l-seede4  by  abortion.    In  woods,  common. — All  islands. 

390.  O.  parvifolia,  Sw. 

Fl.  July-Oct.    In  woods,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

391.  StenoBtomum  ludduzn,  G. 

Fl.  Dec.-ApriL    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix ;  St  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 
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392.  Chione  glabra,  DC. 

Kot  seen  flowering.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Fair  Plain);  St. 
Thomas  (Soldier  Bay). 

393.  ScolosanthuB  veraioolor,  Valil. 

Fl.  Oct-Dec.  Pedicels  often  transfoimed  into  spines,  as  mentioned 
by  DC.  (Prodr.  iv,  484).  Leaves  2'"-^^^'  long.— St.  Croix  (West  and  Ryan 
in  Hb.  Havn.);  St.  Thomas  (rather  common  in  thickets);  Water  Island. 

394.  Erithalls  frutioosa,  L.    a)  and  (S)  odorifera,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Oct.-March.    Along  the  coast,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

395.  Chiococca  raoemosa,  Jacq. 

Fl.  March-Dec.    In  forests,  common. — All  islands. 

396.  Izora  ferrea,  Benth. 

Fl.  Feb.-May  and  Nov.-Dec.  Among  rocks  on  high  hills  over  120<K, 
not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

397.  Coffea  arabioa,  L.  (v.  Cofifee-tree). 

Fl.  May- July.  Berry  ripe  Nov.-Dec.  Naturalized  in  shady  localities. 
Foifaerly  cultivated  on  most  estates  on  a  small  scale,  principally  in  St. 
Jan. — All  islands. 

398.  Faramea  odoratiBBima,  DC.  (v.  Wild  Coffee). 

Fl.  June.  In  thickets  on  high  hills. — St.  Croix  (West  and  Benzon  in 
Hb.  Havn.) ;  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 

399.  Psychotria  glabrata,  Sw. 

Fl.  June-Sept.    Here  and  there  in  shady  valleys. — ^All  islands. 

400.  P.  tenuifolia,^w. 

Fl.  May.    In  thickets  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Crown,  150(F). 

401.  P.  Brownei,  Sprg. 

Fl.  June-Sept.    In  woods,  common. — ^All  islands. 

402.  P.  horizontalis,  Sw. 

Fl.  May-Dec.    Along  roads  and  in  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

403.  Palioourea  Pavetta,  DC.    a)  and  /3)  var.  roaea,  Egg. 

Fl.  Feb.  and  Aug.  P)  corolla-lobes  rosy,  anthers  bluish,  and  stem 
brownish.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — fi)  all  islands,  a)  St.  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill). 

404.  Morinda  oitrifoUa,  L.  (v.  Pain-killer). 

Fl.  June- Aug.  Leaves  used  against  headache.  Naturalized  in  gar- 
dens.— St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas.         • 
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405.  Geophlla  renifonnia,  Cham.  Sl  Schl. 

Fl.  Dec-fTan.  and  Aug.  On  the  ground  in  dense  woods,  rare. — St. 
Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  St.  Peter) ;  Yieques  (Hb.  Havn.). 

406.  Emodea  litoralis,  Sw. 

Fl.  Dec-May.    Along  sandy  coasts,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

407.  Diodia  rigida,Cham.  &  Schl.  (Liim»a,  iii,  341). 

St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

408.  D.  sanneiitosa,  Sw. 

St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

409.  Spermacoce  tenoior,  Lam.  (v.  Iron-grass),    a)  and  /?)  angustifoUa,  Egg. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  /3)  leaves  linear-lanceolate.  In  pastures  and 
along  roads.    Both  forms  common. — ^All  islands. 

410.  Borreria  vertiolUata,  Mey. 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Suflfruticose.  In  pastures  on  hills. — St.  Croix  (Hb. 
Havn.) ;  St.  Thomas  (not  uncommon  on  Crown). 

411.  B.  stricta,  Mey.  (Primit.  Fl.  Essequib.  p.  83).  ^ 

Fl.  Dec-March.  In  pastures,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Parade 
Ground). 

{B.  vaginata^  Ch.  &  Schl.  (St.  Thomas,  Schl.),  is  a  doubtful  species 
(DC.  Prod,  iv,  651).) 

412.  B.  parvlflora,  Mey. 

Fl.  March-June.  Along  roads  and  in  forests. — St.  Croix  (Benzon  in 
Hb.  Havn.)  ]  St.  Jan  (Bustenberg,  not  uncommon). 

[Cultivated  species :  Ixora  Bandhucaj  Boxb.  (v.  Burning  Love),  and 
J.  strictay  Boxb.] 

STNAIWTHEBEJB. 

413.  Sparganophoms  Vaillantii,  O. 

Fl.  March-Sept.  In  moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix ;  St. 
Thomas  (DC.  Prod,  v,  12). 

414.  Vemonla  arbore8cen%  Sw.  a)  Swartziana,  (3)  Lesainglana,  y)  divaricita,  Sw. 

FL  May-Dec.  In  thickets,  all  three  forms  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

415.  V.  punctata,  Sw. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  thickets,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

416.  V.  Thomao,  Beuth.  (Vid.  Medd.  fraNat.  For.  1852,  p.  66). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas. 
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417.  Elephantopus  mollis,  Kth. 

Fl.  March-May.  Head  4flowered.  In  pastures,  liere  and  there. — 
All  islands.    , 

418.  Difltreptus  spioatus,  Cass.  . 

« 

*     Fl.  Jan.-March.    In  pastures  and  along  roads^  common. — All  islands. 

419.  Ageratum  conysoides,  L. 

Fl.  Dec.-June.  Achenium  usually  4-gonous.  Along  roads  and  ditches, 
common. — All  islands. 

420.  Hebeclinlum  macrophyUum,  DC. 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Achenium  bbick,  3-gonons.  In  forests. — St.  Croix 
(rare ;  Caledonia,  Wills  Bay) ;  St.  Thomas  (not  uncommon). 

421.  Eupatorium  odoratum,  L.  (v.  Christmas-bush). 

Fl.  Nov  .-March.   Along  roads  and  in  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

422.  E.  repanduxn,  W. 

Fl.  Dec-July.   On  hills,  not  common. — ^AU  islands. 

423.  E.  atripUoifoUmn,  Vahl  (Syml>.Bot.iii,9G). 

FL  Dec-May.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous ;  glandular  impressions 
numerous  on  the  upper  surface.  Flower  odorous.  On  sandy  shores, 
common. — All  islands. 

424.  E.  canescens,  V«ihl. 

Fl.  Oct.-Nov.  In  thickets,  uncommon.  St.  Croix  (Spring-gut) ;  St. 
Thomas  (DC.  Prod,  v,  155). 

425.  E.  Ayapana,  Vent. 

St.  Croix  (naturalized  sec.  Vahl,  who  received  it  from  Pflug;  probably 
only  cultivated). 

426.  E.  cuneifoUum,  WiUd. 

St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prod,  v,  177). 

427.  Mikania  goAoclada,  DC. 

Fl.  Dec-March.  In  forests. — St.  Croix  (rare ;  Caledonia) ;  Virgin 
Islands  (not  uncommon). 

428.  Erigeron  coneifoUus,  DC.  (Prod,  r,  288). 

Fl.  Dec-July. — Rhizome  perenjiial,  for  which  reason  this  species  must 
be  considered  suflBciently  distinct  from  the  annual  E.  JamaieensiSj  Sw. 
The  two  species  are  united  into  one  by  Prof.  Grisebach  in  his  Fl.  p.  365. 
In  pastures  on  high  hills,  not  uncommon  above  120(K. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

429.  E.  spathulatus,  Vahl. 

Fl.  April-July.    Along  roads  and  ditches,  rather  common. — All  islands. 


f 
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430.  E.  canadensis,  L. 

Fl.  June-!N'ov.    Eay-flowers  often  lignlate.    Along  roads,  common. — 
All  islands. 

431.  Baooharls  VahUi,  DC.  (Prod,  v,  411)  (J5.  dioioay  Vahl). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    As  much  as  SO'  high.    On  rocky  seashores,  * 
gregarious,  not  uncommon.    (The  specific  name  of  DC.  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Vahl,  notwithstanding  the  priority  of  the  latter,  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  the  Prodromus.) — St.  Croix  (northwestern  coa8t). 

432.  Pluohea  odorata,  Cass.  (v.  Sweot  Scent,  Ovra  bla). 

FJ.  Feb.-April.    Leaves  used  as  tea  against  colds  and  as  diuretic 
medicine.    In  moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

433.  p.  pnrpurascens,  DC. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Along  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix 
(Gallows  Bay,  Kingshill  Gut). 

434.  Pterocaulon  virgatum,  DC. 

Fl.  all  the  year  roimd.    On  dry  hills,  common. — ^All  islands. 

435.  Melampodium  divarioatom,  DC.  (Prod,  v,  520)  (if.  paludosum,  Kth.). 

Fl.  Oct.-Feb.    Along  ditches,  gregarious,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Jolly  Hill). 

436.  Ogiera  ruderalis,  Oris. 

Virgin  Islands  (Gris.  Fl.  p.  369). 

437.  Acanthospennum  humile,  DC. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Leaves  not  glandular  beneath.    A  common 
weed  along  roads. — St.  Tliomas. 

438.  Xanthium  macrocarpum,  DC.  (Prodr.  v,  523)  (X.  orientate,  L.). 

Fl.  Oct.-Feb.    A  common  weed,  naturalized  around  <lwelliugs. — All 
islands. 

439.  Parthenlum  Hysterophorus,  L.  (v.  Miile-wecd,  AVliite-head-broom). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    A  very  common  weed  everywhere. — All  islands. 

440.  Ambrosia  artemlslsefolia,  L.     /?)  trlnitensis. 

Fl.  Sept.-Octi,    Naturalized  in  waste  i>laces. — St.  Croix  (Frecbikssted). 

441.  Zinnia  mnltlilora,  L.  (v.  Snnko-ilowor), 

Fl.  Feb.-Aug.    Along  roads,  not  uncommon. — Virgin  Islands. 

442.  Z.  elegans,  Jacq. 

Fl.  May-Oct.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — All  islands. 

443.  EcUpta  albn,  Hassk. 

Fl.  Juno-Feb.    In  moist  localities,  not  uncomiuon. — All  islands. 
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444.  Borxiohia  arboresoenB,  DC. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    On  sandy  shores,  gregarious. — St*  Croix  (com- 
mon); St.  Thomas  (Smith's  Bay). 

445.  "Wedelia  oamosa,  Rich. 

FL  Jime-Jan.    Along  ditches,  gregarious. — St.  Croix  (western  part 
of  the  island,  not  uncommon). 

446.  "W.  buphthalmoides,  Gris.  (v.  Wild  Tobacco),    a),  p)  antlgnnnaiii,  Nicholn, 

and  y)  dominicensls. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Leaves  delicately  fi-agrant.    a)  rare  j  p)  and  /-) 
common  along  roads  and  in  thickets. — ^AU  islands. 

447.  "W.  afElnia*  DC.  (Prod,  v,  541)  (W.  calyc'ma.  Rich.). 

St.  Thomas  (Wydler). 

448.  "W.  acapulenaia,  HB.  K. 

St.  Thomas  (Schl.  in  Linna^a,  1831,  727). 

(Grisebach,  Fl.  372,  thinks  these  two  species  to  be  included  probably 
in  TT.  frutescens^  Jacq.) 

449.  W.  cruciana,  Rich. 

St.  Crobc  (DC.  Prodr.  v,  542). 

450.  "W.  diacoidea,  Loss.  (Liniifea,  1831,  728). 

St.  Thomas  (Less.  1.  c).         * 

451.  Melanthera  deltoidea,  Rich. 

St.  Thomas  (Less.). 

452.  Sclerocaxpua  afirioanua,  Jacq.  (Icon.Rar.  i,  1. 176). 

Fl.  Nov.-Dec.    Along  roads  and  in  thickets,  rare.    (Naturalized  f) — 
St.  Thomas  (Parade  ground). 

453.  Bidens  leuoanthua,  W. 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.    Under  trees,  on  high  hills. — St  Cwix  (West,  p.  303); 
Virgin  Islands  (common). 

454.  B.  blpinnatua,  L. 

Fl.  Sept-March.    Achenium  often  5-aristate.    In  pastures  and  along 
ditches,  common. — All  islands. 

455.  Coamoa  caudatua,  Kth. 

Fl.  Dec.-March.    Along  roads  and  in  fields,  not  uncommon. — ^All 
islands. 

456.  Verbeaina  alata,  L. 

FL  Feb.-Aug.    :N^aturalized  in  gardens. — St  Croix ;  St  Thomas. 
BulL  Nat  Mus-  No.  13 5 
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457.  Synedrella  nodiflora,  G.  (v.  Fatten  barrow). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    A  common  weed  everywhere. — ^AIl  ialandn. 

458.  Pectis  punctata,  Jacq. 

FL  Oct.-March.  In  pastures  and  along  ditches,  common. — ^AU 
islands. 

459.  P.  linifolia,  Lees. 

St  Thomas  (Less.  Gris.  Fl.  p.  378). 

460.  P.  hmnifusa,  Sw. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  on  rocks  and  between  stones,  not 
uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

461.  Egletes  domlngenBia,  Cass,    o)  glabrata,  DC. ;  (i)  cardoifoUa,  DC. ;  y)  genoina. 
Fl.  all  the  year  round.    On  the  sandy  seashore,  a)  and  r)  rather  com- 
mon,   p)  found  by  Oersted  (Yid.  Medd.  1852,  p.  106).— St.  Thomas. 

462.  .Ereohthites  hieracifolia,  Raf.    a)  and  y)  caoaloides,  Less. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix 
{r)  5  St.  Thomas  (a). 

463.  BmUia  Bonchifolla,  DC. 

Fl.  Jan.-Oct.  In  shady  localities.  Naturalized,  common. — All 
islands. 

464.  E.  aagittata,  DC.  (Prodr.  vi,  302)  {Cacalia  coccineaj  Sims.). 

FL  all  the  year  round.   Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

{Gdoalia coccineaj  Sims.,  is,  according  to  DC.  Prodr.  vi,  332,  a  synouym 
for  Emilia  coccinea.  This  latter  species  does,  however,  not  occur  in  the 
Prodromus  at  all,  and  on  a  former  page,  302,  the  Ca^calia  of  Sims,  is  given 
as  synonymous  with  JE.  sagiitata.) 

465.  Leila  nutans,  DC. 

FL  June-March.  In  shady  localities  on  hills,  not  uncommon. — All 
islands. 

466.  Bxaohyrhamphua  intybaoeua,  DC.  (Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.  i,  t.  162). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  I^ear  dwellings  and  in  waste  plaees,  a  com- 
mon weed. — ^All  islands. 

467.  Sonohus  oleraoeus,  L.  (v.  Wild  Salad). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Achenium  mostly  4-furrowed.  Along  roads 
and  near  dwellings,  common. — ^All  islands. 

{Chrysoganum  dichotamum,  sp.  nov.,  Vahl,  mentioned  in  West,  p.  303, 
as  occurring  in  St.  Croix,  is  not  described  in  any  of  Vahl's  publications ; 
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and  a^  no  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Hb.  Havn.,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  identify  the  species.) 

[Cultivated  species:  Helianthus  annuuSy  L.  (v.  Sunflower);  Pyrethrum 
indieunij  Cass.;  Aster  chinensisjltrj  Tagetes patula^  L.;  Tithofiia  speciosaj 
Hook.;  Oeorgina  variabilis^  Willd.,  and  Lactuca  sativaj  L.  (v.  Salad).] 

IiOBELIA€EJE:. 

468.  Isotoma  lougiilora,  Prsl. 

Fl.  all  tbe  year  round.  Tbe  whole  plant  is  poisonous.  In  shady  locali- 
ties and  in  pastures  on  high  hills.  St.  Croix  (rare,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Wills  Bay) ;  Virgin  Islands  (rather  common  on  the  hills). 

OOODflVOTIACEJE:. 

469.  BcaBvola  Plumieri,  L. 

Fl.  Jan.-April.  On  sandy  shores. — St.  Croix  (not  uncommon) ;  St. 
Thomas  (Smith's  Bay). 

hitbsinaceje:. 

470.  Ardiaia  coriacea.  Sw. 

Fl.  June-Aug.  Leaves  minutely  spotted  beneath.  In  ft>rests  and  on 
high  hills,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

471.  Jacquinia  arxnillaris,  L.     a)  and  p)  arborea,  V.  (v.  Bay  Sallie). 

Fl.  Sept.-Feb.    On  the  rocky  shore,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

8APOTA€BS:. 

472.  ChzysophyUtim  Cainito,  L.  (v.  Star-apple). 

Fl.  May-,July.  Fruit  edible.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Springfield) ; 
St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

473.  C.  pauciflorum,  Lam. 

Fl.  June.    In  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill). 

474.  C.  oUvifonne,  S\v.    /?)  monopyrenum. 

Fl.  July.    In  forests,  not  very  common. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

475.  C.  microphyUum,  Jocq.  (v.  Palmar). 

Fl.  Sept.-Jan.  In  wooded  valleys,  rare, — St  Croix  (Bugby  Hole) ;  St. 
Thomas  (Santa  Maria  Gut). 

476.  C.  glabrum,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.  and  March-July.  In  woods  and  thickets,  common. — 
All  islands. 

477.  Sapota  Acbras,  Mill.  (v.  Mespel). 

Fl.  Sept.-Oct.  and  March.  Fruit  sweet,  edible.  In  forests  and  culti- 
vated, common. — All  islands. 
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478.  S.  Sidorozylon,  Oris.  (v.  Bully  wood). 

Not  seen  in  flower.  A  tall  tree,  affording  a  splendid  puiple,  very 
hard  timber.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Jan  (Baas  Gut). 

479.  Slderozylon  Mastichodendron,  Jacq.  (v.  Mastic). 

Fl.  Aug.-Sept.  An  excellent  timber  tree.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix 
(Lebanon  Hill) ;  •  St.  Thomas  (Northside  Bay)  j  St  Jan  (Baas  Gut ) 
(Montserrat,  Ryan  in  Hb.  Ilavn.). 

480.  Dipholis  aaUcifoUa,  DC. 

FL  Feb.-March.  In  thickets  and  forests. — St.  Croix  (not  uncommon 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island) ;  St.  Jan  (Klein  Cancel  Bay). 

481.  BumeUa  cuneata,  Sw.  (v.  Break-bill). 

Fl.  Feb.-April.  Branches  often  transformed  into  long  spines.  Very 
good  timber  tree.  Along  the  coast  principally  in  marshy  soil,  not  un- 
common.— All  islands. 

482.  Luouxna  multiflora,  DC.  {Achras  macrophyUaf  Valil  in  lib.  Havn.). 

Fl.  June-July  and  Dec.-Jan.  Leaves  as  much  as  1  J'  long. — St.  Croix 
(En>.  Havn.  firom  Wills  Bay)  j  St.  Thomas  (here  and  there  in  forests ; 
Signal  Hill,  15(KK). 

STTBAGEJS. 

483.  Symplooos  martiiiioeiislfl,  Jacq. 

Fl.  March-Aug.  In  forests  on  high  hills.  Flowers  fragrant — St. 
Thomas  (Signal  Hill  above  12(KK,  not  uncommon). 

EBfNAGEJB. 

484.  Maooreightia  caribasa,  A.  DC. 

Vieques  (Duchassaing  sec.  Gris.  System.  Unters.  p.  91). 

OliEAGEJB. 

485.  Linoclera  oompaota,  R.  Br. 

Fl.  May-Oct.    In  forests,  rather  common. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Tliomas. 

486.  Forestiera  pomlosa,  Poir.    a)  and  P)  Jaoquinii,  Egg.  (Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  625). 
Fl.  Feb.  and  Sept.-Oct    In  thickets  near  the  c^ast,  uncommon. — «) 

St.  Thomas  (Cowell's  Hill) ;  /3)  St.  Croix  (northern  shore  near  Claremont). 

JASIHllWAGEJB. 

487.  Jasminum  pubesoenSp  W.  (v.  Star  Jessamine). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — All  islands. 
[Cultivated  species:  J.  officinale^  L.;  J.  retolutum^  L.  (v.  Nepaul  Jes- 
samine), and  Kyctanihes  SamhaCy  L.  (v.  Double  Jessamine).] 
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APOCTNACEJB. 

483.  Thevetia  neriifolia,  Juss.  (v.  Milk-bosh). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Wood  employed  for  building  boats.    In  thick- 
ets on  dry  hills,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

489.  Rauwolfla  nitida,  L.  (v.  Milk-tree). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  forests  and  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

490.  R.  Lamarckil,  A.  DC.  (v.  Bittcr-bosli). 

Fl.  all  the  j'ear  round.    On  dry  hills,  common. — All  islands. 

491.  Nerimn  Oleander,  L.  (v.  Nerium). 

Fl.  all  the  3'ear  round.    ^Naturalized  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings. 
Common. — All  islands. 

492.  TabemaBmontana  (citrifoUa,  Jacq.  t). 

Fl.  June-Aiig.    In  thickets,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (French- 
man's Bay). 

493.  Vinca  rosea,  L.  (v.  Church-flower). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    Near  houses  and  on  waste  places^  very  com- 
mon.— All  islands. 

494.  Plmnierla  rubra,  L.  (v.  Red  Franchipani). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  near  dwellings. — ^AIl  islands. 

495.  P.  obtuaifoUa,  L.  (v.  White  Franchipani). 

Fl.  all  the  year  roujid.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — All  islands. 

496.  P.  alba,  L.  (v.  Snake-root,  Klang  hont). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    On  rocks  near  the  shore  and  in  dry  thickets, 
common. — ^All  islands. 

497.  Echites  agglutinata,  Jacq. 

Fl.  July-Aug.    In  thickets,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Cane  Bay)  j  St.  Thomas 
(Flag  HiU). 

498.  E.  oiroinalls,  Sw. 

Fl.  Dec.    In  forests,  rare.— St.Thomas  (Flag  Hill). 

499.  E.  nerlandra,  Gris. 

FL  Oct.-Jan.     Ilere  and  there  in  thickets,  not  uncommon. — ^AU 
islands. 

500.  E.  Buberecta,  Jacq. 

Fl.  May-Aug.    In  thickets,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Cowell^s  Hill) } 
St.  Croix  (West,  p.  277). 

/ 
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501.  E.  barbata,  Desv. 

St  Croix ;  St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  viii,  453). 

[Cultivated  species :   Allamanda  catJuirticaj  L.,  and  Tdbernamontana 
capensiSj  L.  (v.  Cape  Jessamine).] 

ASCJLEPIADACEf  • 

502.  Metastelma  parviflomm,  R.  Br. 

St.  Thomas  (Duchass). 

503.  M.  Eksblechtendalii,  Decs.  {M,  aXbifiorum,  Gris.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  dry  thickets,  very  common. — ^All  islands. 
(The  specific  distinction  of  Grisebach's  species  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  permanent  to  justify  a  separation  into  two.) 

504.  Asolepias  ourassavloa,  L.  (v.  Wild  Ipecacnona). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Boot  used  as  an  emetic.    Along  roads  and 
ditches,  common. — All  islands. 

505.  A.  nivea,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (Gris.  Fl.  419). 

506.  Sarcoatexnma  BroT^mei,  Mey. 

St.  Thomas  (West,  p.  278,  as  Asclepias  viminaliSj  Sw.). 

507.  Calotropis  prooera,  R.  Br.,  (v.  SUk  Catttin). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  dry  localities,  common. — ^All 
islands. 

508.  Ibatia  murioata,  Gris. 

FL  all  the  year  round.    In  dry  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

509.  Fisoheria  aoandena.  DC. 

Fl.  Aug.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Spring-gut). 
[Cultivated  8x>ec]es;  Hoya  camosay  R.  Br.  (v.  Wax-flower)  and  Ste- 
phanotis  floribunda^  A.  Brongn.] 

€OIVTOJLTlJI.A€E£. 

510.  Ipomsea  bona-nox,  L. 

Fl.  Oct.-May.    [Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix  5  St.  Thomas. 

511.  I.  Taba,  Don. 

FL  all  the  year  round.    On  shrubs  near  the  coast,  uncommon. — ^AU 
islands. 
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512.  I.  tuberosa,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  In  forests,  rare.— St.  Croix  (Bugby  Hole);  St. 
Thomas  (Schl.). 

513.  I.  dlsBecta,  Pursh  (v.  Noyaa  Vine). 

Fl.  Nov.-May.  Corolla-tube  purple  inside.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
taste  of  pnissic  acid,  and  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  liquor  called 
Noyau.    On  fences  and  along  roads,  common. — All  islands. 

514.  L  pentaphyUa,  Jocq. 

Fl.  Dec. -March.  In  thickets  and  along  ditches. — St.  Croix;  St. 
Thomas. 

515.  L  quinqaefolia,  Gris. 

Fl.  Dec-Jan.  Corolla  expanded  from  8  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  In  pastures 
and  low  thickets,  common. — St.  Thomas. 

516. 1.  Batatas,  Lam.  (v.  Sweet  Potato),    a),  (3)  leaoorrhisa,  luid  y)  porphyrorhiza. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Propagated  by  cuttings.  A  common  vege- 
table.   Cultivated  and  naturalized  everywhere. — All  islands. 

517.  I.  faatigiata,  Swt.    a). 

Fl.  Oct.- Jan.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas. 

518.  I.  violacea,  L.  (v.  Granni  Vine). 

FL  Dec-Feb.  Corolla  expanded  towards  evening.  In  forests  and 
along  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

519.  I.  carnea,  Jneq. 

St.  Croix  (Wills  Bay  sec.  West,  p.  272). 

520.  L  leacantha.  Jacq.  (Icon.Rar.ii,  t.318). 

Fl.  March-May.  Capsule  pilose;  roots  tuberous.  On  dry  hills,  not 
uncommon  — St.  Jan  (near  Klein  Kanelbay). 

521.  I.  triloba,  L.    a)  and  fi)  Eostachlana,  Jaoq. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.  Corolla  expauded  till  10  A.  M.  Both  forms  in  moist 
localities,  not  uncommon. — St  Croix  5  St.  Thomas. 

522.  I.  umbeUata,  Mey. 

FL  Jan.-March.    Along  rivulets  and  ditcheSjCommon. — ^All  islands. 

523.  I.  peB-caprae,  Sw.  (v.  Bay  Vino). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  sometimes  white.  On  sandy  sea- 
8horeS|  very  common. — ^All  islands. 
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524.  I.  asarifollay  R.  S. 

Danish  islands  (Gris.  Fl.  p.  471). 

(As  this  si)ecie8  is  a  native  of  Senegal,  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
above  habitat.) 

525.  I.  quinqaepartita,  R.  S.  {Conv,  omltfoliua,  West  (non  Vahl)  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  ix, 

367). 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  271). 

526.  L  triquetra,  R.  S.  (Conv,  triqueteff  Vahl,  Symb.  Bot.  iii,  32). 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  271);  St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

527.  I.  repanda,  Jaoq. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  Leaves  heteromorphous,  often  2-4-lobed.  Tubers 
large,  a  favourite  food  for  wild  hogs.  In  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Flag  HiD) ;  St.  Jan  (Macumbi). 

528.  I.  filifonnia,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Oct-April.  In  thickets,  often  near  the  shore,  not  uncommon. — St. 
Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

529.  L  arenaria.  Stead. 

Fl.  Dec-April.  Stem  woody,  as  much  as  f  diam.  Root  large, 
tuberous.  Flowering  partly  precocious.  On  dry  hills,  in  thickets,  not 
uncommon. — All  islands. 

530.  I.  QoamocUt,  L.  (v.  Sweet  William). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  IS'ear  dwellings  and  along  roads,  common. — 
St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

531.  T.  ooocinea,  L.  (J.  hcderctfoliaf  L.). 

Fl.  Dec-March.    In  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

532.  I.  Nil,  Rth.  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  188)  (v.  Moming-glnry). 

Fl.  Oct-March.  Corolla  expanded  till  9  A.  M.  Along  ditches  and 
near  dwellings,  common. — All  islands. 

533.  I.  purpurea,  Lam. 

Fl.  Oct.-Fcb.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

534.  L  aoumlnata,  R.  S. 

FL  Nov.-March.  Corolla  crimson,  as  stated  in  Symb.  Bot.  iii,  28. 
Kear  rivulets,  on  trees,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Golden  Bock). 

565.  L  tiliaoea,  Chois. 

St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 
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536.  Jaoquemontia  tanmlfoUa,  Oris. 

Fl.  Dec-Feb.  Seeds  glabrous,  greyish.  In  thickets,  common. — ^All 
islands. 

537.  Convolvulus  pentanthus,  Jacq.  (JacquemonHa  violacea,  Chois.). 

Fl.  Aug.-Dec    In  thickets,  on  hills,  common. — All  islands. 

538.  C.  jamaicensls,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Dec.-Feb.  In  thickets,  on  the  sandy  seashore,  rare. — St.  Croix 
(Sandy  Point);  St.  Thomas  (Cowell's);  Water  Island. 

539.  C.  nodiflorus,  Desr.  (C  alliflarua,  West)  (v.  Closhi-mulat). 

Fl.  Oct.-March.    Common  in  thickets. — All  islands. 

540.  C.  melanoBtictuB,  Schl.  (Linnasa,  vi,  737). 

St  Thomas  (Schl.). 

541.  C.  Bagittifer,  HB.  Kth. 

St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

542.  EvolvuluB  linifoliua,  L. 

Fl.  Dec-April.    In  moist  localities,  here  and  there. — ^All  islands. 

543.  E.  mucronatus,  Svv. 

Fl.  Dec-March.    In  marshy  soil,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

544.  E.  nuznmularluB,  L. 

Fl.  Nov.-March.  Among  rocks  in  shady  localities,  not  uncommon. — 
All  islands. 

545.  Cuscuta  americana,  L.  (v.  Love-weecl). 

Fl  all  the  year  round.  In  dry  thickets,  covering  shrubs  and  trees, 
often  killing  them.    Very  common. — ^All  islands. 

(West,  p.  271,  mentions  two  species,  Convolrultis  matutlnu^  and  C.vene- 
natuSj  as  occurring  in  St.  Croix,  and  refers  for  their  description  to  VahPs 
Symb.  Bot.  pars  3,  as  spec  nov.  As,  however,  they  are  not  described  in 
any  of  Yahl-s  publications,  and  no  specimens  are  in  existence  in  Hb. 
Ilavn.,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  they  are  old  species  or  new  ones.) 

[Cultivated  species:  Ipomcea  Leariij  Annal.  Fl.  et  Pom.  1840,  p.  381, 
and  /.  Horsfallicej  Hook.] 

HTDROJLEACE^. 

546.  Nama  JamaioenBis,  L. 

Fl.  March-Aug.  Among  stones  and  rocks,  a  common  weed. — St.  Croix ; 
St.  Thomas. 
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BORAOIHTACE^. 

547.  Cordia  Gtorasoanthus,  Jocq.    /?)  Buboanesoens  (v.  Rosewood,  Cnppar). 

FL  Oct     An  excellent  timber  tree.     In  forests,  not  very  common. — 
Virgin  Island. 

548.  C.  alba,  R.  S.  (v.  White  Ma^jock). 

FL  March-Sept.    In  thickets  and  along  roads,  not  uncommon. — St. 
Croix  (eastern  part  of  the  island). 

549.  C.  SebeBtena,  Jacq.    a)  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  794).     fi)  rubra.  Egg.  (v.  Scnrlot  Cordia, 

Fluyte  boom).  • 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    P)  leaf-ribs  red;  calyx  scarlet  as  the  corolla. 
Both  forms  common  in  forests  and.  planted  near  dwellings. — All  islands. 

550.  C.  CoUocooca,  L.  (v.  Mai^ack). 

Fl.  March-Ai)riL    Precocious.    In  forests,  common. — All  islands. 

551.  C.  nitida,  Vohl. 

FL  Jan.-Feb.  and  Sept.-Oct.    Flowers  slightly  odorous.     In  forests, 
not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

552.  C.  Isevlgata,  Lam. 

St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

553.  C.  Bulcata,  DC. 

Fl.  June.     Leaves  up  to  1^'  long.     In  forests,  not  common. — ^Virgin 
Islands ;  St.  Croix  (West,  p.  275). 

554.  C.  ulmifoUaf  Jubs.    a)  ovata,  /3)  ovalis,  and  y)  lineata. 

Fl.  May- Aug.   In  dry  thickets,  common. — a)  all  islands  ;  /3)  St.  Thomas 
(Ledru)  5  r)  St.  Croix  (West). 

555.  C.  oyllndrlBtaohya,  Sprengl.     o)  portoricenBis,  Sprgl.     p)  floribunda,  Sprgl. 

6)  graveolena,  Kth. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.     On  dry  hills.    All  three  forms  common. — St. 
Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

556.  C.  martinicenBlB,  R.  S. 

St.  Croix  (Griseb.  Fl.  p.  481). 

557.  C.  globoBa,  Kth. 

FL  July-Sept.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St. Thomas. 

558.  Beurreria  aaooulenta,  Jacq.  (v.  Juuiper). 

Fl.  June-Sept.     In  forests  and  thickets,  common. — All  islands. 

559.  Rochefortia  acanthophora,  GriR. 

Fl.  June-Sept.     In  thickets. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Fair  Plain,  Jacob's 
Peak) ;  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 
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560.  Toumefortla  gnaphalodes,  B.  Br.  (v.  Sea-lavender). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    On  sandy  shores,  common. — All  islands. 

561.  T.  hirautisaima,  L.  (v.  Chichery  grape). 

FL  Sept.-April.    Along  roads  and  in  thickets,  especially  on  lime- 
stone, common. — ^All  islands. 

562.  T.  fcBtddiaaima,  L. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  270). 

563.  T.  bicolor,  Sw.    p)  Isevigata,  Lam. 

FL  May.    Berry  globose,  white.    Among  rocks  on  high  hills,  rare. — 
St.  Thomas  (Crown,  ISOC). 

564.  T.  laorifoUa,  Vent. 

St.  Thomas  (DC). 

565.  T.  volubilia^  L. 

FL  May-Aug.    Inflorescence  extra-axillary,  often  transformed  into  ^ 
hollow,  globose,  muricate,  green  monstrosity,  in  which  lives  the  larva  of 
a  dipterous  insect.    Common  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

566.  T.  microphyUa,  Desv. 

FL  May-Sept.    In  the  same  localities  as  the  former,  common: — All 
islands. 

567.  Heliotropinm  indicum,  L. 

FL  all  the  year  round.    Along  roads  and  in  waste  places,  common. — 
All  islands. 

568.  H.  parviflorum,  L.  (v.  Eye-bright). 

.  FL  all  the  year  round.    A  common  weed  everywhere. — ^All  islands. 

569.  H.  ouraaaavloum,  L. 

FL  the  whole  year.    On  the  sandy  seashore,  common. — All  islands. 

570.  H.  fruticoaum,  L. 

FL  all  the  year  round.    Up  to  6'  high.    On  dry  hills. — St.  Croix  (com- 
mon in  the  eastern  part);  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 
[Cultivated  species:  H. peruvmmnnj  L.  (v.  Heliotrope.)] 


[Cultivated  in  gardens:  Phlox  DrummondUj  Hook.] 

SOJLANACE^. 

571.  Bninfelala  americana,  Sw.    a)  aud  /?)  pubeacena  (v.  Rain-tree). 

FL  May-Dec.    Flowers  odorous  before  rain.     In  thickets  and  woods, 
common. — Virgin  Islands  (cultivated  in  gardens  in  St.  Croix). 
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572.  Datura  Metel,  L.  (v.  Fire-woed). 

FI.  all  the  year  round;    Flowers  noctnmal.   Along  roads  and  in  waste 
places,  naturalized  everywhere. — All  inlands. 

573.  D.  fastuoaa,  L. 

n.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings. — 
All  islands. 

574.  D.  Tatnla,  L. 

Fl.  May-Dec.    Along  roads,  naturalized,  but  rare. — St.  Croix  (Hoi)e). 

575.  D.  Stramonium,  L.  (v.  Fire-weed). 

Fl.  Sept.-Feb.    Katuralized  in  waste  places,  common. — All  islands. 

576.  Niootiana  Tabaoum,  L. 

Fl.  May-Nov.    Used  as  a  medicine,  but  not  for  smoking.    Naturalized 
^ear  dwellings. — All  islands. 

577.  Phytalls  pemviana,  L. 

Fl.  May-Nov.    In  fields,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Eapoon). 

578.  P.  pubescena,  L. 

Fl.  March-May.    In  shady  valleys,  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Crequis); 
St.  Thomas. 

579.  P.  Linkianap  Ns. 

Fl.  Dec.    In  cultivated  fields,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas. 

580.  P.  angolata,  L. 

Fl.  Sept.-Jan.    St^amens  of  unequal  length ;  anthers  successively  de- 
hiscent.   Along  roads  and  ditches,  common. — All  islands. 

581.  Capslomn  dulce,  Hort.  (DC.  Pnxlr.  xiii,  i,  428)  (v.  Sweet  Pepiwr). 

Fl.  March-July.    Berry  oblong.    Naturalized  in  ganlens. — St.  Croix; 
St.  Thomas. 

582.  C.  finxtescenSk  L.  (v.  Binl  Pepper). 

Fl.  Aug.-Dec.    Used  as  a  condiment.    Here  and  there  in  forests  and 
cultivated. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

583.  C.  baccatum,  L.  (v.  Small  Pepper). 

Fl.  Aug.-Jan.    In  forests  and  near  dwellings,  not  uncommon. — All 
islands. 

584.  C.  annumB,  L.  (v.  Pepper). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Fruit  universally  used  as  a  condiment.    Cul- 
tivated and  naturalized  everywhere. — ^^Vll  islands. 
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585.  Lycopersicum  cerasiforme,  Dan.  (SoIod.  p.  113)  (v.  Small  Trovo). 

Fl.  May-Sept.  Berry  globose,  small,  yellow.  Not  uueommon  near 
dwellings  (perhaps  only  naturalized).  Used  as  a  vegetable. — St.  Croix  j 
St.  Thomas. 

586.  L.  esciilentum,  Mill.  (v.  Tomato,  Trovo). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Berry  used  as  a  vegetable.  Cultivated  and 
naturalized  everywhere. — ^All  islands. 

587.  Solanmn  nodiflomm,  Jacq.    a)  and  p)  oleraceum,  Dnn.  (v.  Lnmbnsh). 

Fl.  May-Dec.  Stem  often  prickly.  In  fields  and  in  waste  places,  com- 
mon.— ^AU  islands. 

588.  S.  ▼erbascifoliuni,  L.  (v.  Torkey-berry). 

Fl.  June-Oct.  In  waste  places,  not  uncommon. — Virgin  Islands;  St 
Croix  (West,  p.  274). 

589.  S.  racemoBiun,  L.  (v.  Canker-berry).  '^ 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Proterandrous.  In  waste  places,  very  com- 
mon.— All  islands. 

590.  8.  igneum,  L.  (v.  Canker-berry). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Habitat  of  the  preceding.  Very  common. — 
All  islands. 

591.  8.  bahamenae,  L.  {S,  peraicwfoUumf  Dun.) 

Fl.  Jan.-Aug.    Along  coasts,  not  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

592.  8.  lanoeifoUum,  Jacq. 

Not  seen  flowering.  Leaves  and  stem  very  prickly.  In  forests,  rare. — 
St.  Jan  (King's  HiU,  lOOC). 

593.  8.  torvum,  Sw.  (v.  Plate-busb). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  A  shrub  or  small  tree.  In  forests  and  near 
dwellings,  common. — ^All  islands. 

594.  8.  IncluBum,  Oris.,  var.  albifloniin,  Egg. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  white,  |''-1"  diam.  Stigma  3-5- 
branched,  stellate.  Berry  globose,  somewhat  depressed,  hirsute.^  orange- 
coloured,  V  diam.  The  excrescent  calyx  prickly.  In  dry  thickets,  not 
uncommon. — Virgin  Islands. 

595.  8.  aculeatisaimiim,  Jacq. 

Fl.  April-May.  Naturalized  by  mules  from  Montevideo. — St  Croix 
(Frederiksted). 

596.  8.  mammosmn,  L. 

St  Croix  (West,  p.  276). 
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597.  S.  polygamum,  Yahl  (y.  Kokkerlaklut-berry). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  dry  thickets,  con\mon.— Virgin  Islands. 

(In  DO.  Prodr.  xiii,  i,  197,  it  is  stated  that  this  species  has  been  found 
in  8t  Croix  by  Wydler,  which,  however,  appears  doubtful  to  me.  West, 
p.  275,  only  gives  St.  Jan  as  habitat,  yet  Vahl  in  his  Symb.  Bot.  iii,  39, 
and  after  him  probably  Griseb.  Fl.  p.  443,  refer  to  West  as  the  authority 
for  St.  Croix  as  habitat.) 

598.  Cestnim  laurifoUom,  L'ller. 

FL  Jan.-April.  Petiole  black  5  berry  dark  purple.  In  forests,  not 
uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

599.  C.  diamum,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-June.  In  forests,  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands;  St  Croix 
(West,  p.  276). 

600.  C.  noctnmam,  L. 

Fl.  March.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Jan  (Eogiers,  Joshee  Gut). 

I  Cultivated  species:  Datura  8tiav€olen8jB.BK, ;  Petunia  nyctaginifloraj 
Juss.,  and  P.  violacea^  Liudl.;  Solanum  Seaforthianum,  Andr.,  S.  tubero- 
auMj  L.  (v.  Irish  potato),  and  S.  Melongena^  L.  (v.  Egg-plant,  Beranger).] 

SCROPHUI^ARIACEii:. 

601.  Eksoparia  dulcis,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  A  common  weed  along  roads  and  in  moist 
localities. — ^All  islands. 

602.  Capraria  biflora,  L.    a)  and  /3)  pUoaa  (v.  Goat- weed). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Leaves  used  for  tea.  Both  forms  along  roads, 
common,    a)  in  moist,  /9)  in  dry  localities. — ^AU  islands. 

603.  Herpestis  stricta,  Schrad. 

St.  Thomas  (Benth.). 

604.  H.  chamaBdryoidea,  Kth. 

Fl.  Dec-March.  Pedicel  bearing  two  bracteolae  at  the  base.  The 
two  innermost  calyx-lobes  setaceous.  In  moist  localities,  rare. — St. 
Croix  (Spring-gut). 

605.  H.  Monniera,  Kth. 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Along  rivulets  and  on  the  margins  of  lagoons, 
common. — ^All  islands. 

606.  VandelUa  diffoaa,  L. 

St.  Croix  (Byan  in  Hb.  Havn.,  Vahl-s  Eclogue,  ii,  47)  (Montserrat, 
Byan  in  Hb.  Ha\ai.,  ^^  vulgaris^). 
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[Cultivated  species:  Maurandia  Barclayanaj  LindL  (v.  Fairy  Ivy), 
and  Russelmjuncea^  Zucc.  (v.  Madeira  Plant).] 

BIONONIACEJE. 

607.  Crescentia  Cujete,  L.  (v.  Calabash-treo). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  '  Leaves  deciduous  in  Dec.  Tlie  fruit  is  used 
for  vessels.    Xear  dwellings  and  in  foi*ests,  common. — All  islands. 

608.  C.  cucYubitina,  L.  (v.  Black  Calabash). 

Fl.  Marcb-Nov.  Wood  used  for  boat-building.  In  dense  forests  near 
rivulets,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

609.  Catalpa  longisiliqua,  Cham. 
St.  Thomas  (Gris.  Fl.  440). 

610.  Tecoma  Berterli,  DC. 

Fl.  March-July.  Leaves  deciduous  Feb.-April.  In  dry  thickets, 
common. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

611.  T.  leucozylon,  Mart.  (v.  White  Cedar). 

Fl.  ^larch-April,  precocious,  and  later  coetanous  in  Sept.-Oct.  Wood 
used  for  building  boats.  In  forests  and  on  dry  hills,  common. — All 
islands. 

612.  T.  stans,  Juhs.  (v.  Yellow  Cedar). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Anthers  pilose  beneath.  In  thickets,  com- 
mon ;  often  gregarious,  especially  in  St.  Croix. — All  islands. 

613.  Blgnonia  aequinoctialiSp  L. 

Fl.  April-Sept.  Anthers  pilose  or  glabrous  (hence  Vahl's  distinction 
on  this  account  between  his  B.  speciahilis  (Symb.  Bot.  iii,  p.  80)  and  this 
species  not  justified).  Here  and  there  in  marshy  forests. — St.  Thomas 
(Northside  Bay,  Sta.  Maria)  j  St.  Croix  (Salomon's  estate.  West,  p.  294). 

614.  B.  anguiSp  L.  (v.  Cat-claw). 

Fl.  April-May,  i)recocious,  later  pgain  coetanous  in  Xov.  Stem  IJ" 
diam.,  showing  the  irregular  structure  peculiar  to  all  climbing  Bignoni- 
acew.  Fruit  as  much  as  26''  long.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — All 
islands. 

615.  Diatiotis  lactiflora,  DC.  (Prodr.  ix,  191)  {Lignonia,  Vahl). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  On  fences  and  in  dry  thickets,  here  and 
there. — St.  Croix  (Cotton  Grove,  Southgate  Farm)  (cultivated  in  St. 
Thomas). 

[Cultivated  species:  Tecoma  capcnsisj  Luidl.] 
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616.  Rnellia  tuberosa,  L.  (v.  Christma»-pride). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round;  most  abundantly  towards  Cliristmas.  Along 
roads  and  ditehes,  common. — All  islands. 

617.  R.  BtrepexM,  L. 

St.  Croix  (Isert  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xi,  121). 

618.  Stemonaoanthus  coooliieiis,  Gris. 

FL  Jan.-April.  Cleistogamous  flowers  in  July ;  also  an  intermediate 
form  between  cleistogamous  and  normal  flowers.  In  shady  forests, 
rare. — St.  Croix  (Caledonia,  Wills  Bay);  St.  Jan  (Bordeaux  Hills);  St. 
Tliomas  (WydL  Rec.  DC.  Prodr.  xi,  217). 

619.  Rieclmnm  BroT^mei,  Juhs.  (v.  Penguin  Balsam). 

Fl.  Dec.-Ai>ril.  Used  against  cough.  In  pastures  and  along  ditches, 
common. — ^All  islands. 

620.  Barlerla  lupulina,  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.  t.  1483). 

Fl.  Dec.-April.  Naturalized  near  dwellings  and  in  gardens. — St. 
Thomas  ]  St.  Jan. 

621.  ThyTsacanthua  nitidua,  Ns. 

St.  Croix  (v.  Bohr  sec.  Synib.  Bot.  ii,  5,  and  Isert  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xi, 
327);  St.  Thomas  (Nees). 

622.  Dianthera  pectoralia,  Mnrr.  (v.  Garden  Balsam). 

Fl.  Dec.-March.  Used  against  coughs.  Naturalized  near  dwellings 
and  in  gardens. — ^AU  islands. 

623.  D.  aaaalMa,  Gris.  {Jutticia  paudflora,  Valil  in  Eelog.  Am.  i,  2). 

FL  June-July.  Flowers  often  cleistogamous.  Bhizome  jierennial. 
In  thickets,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Salt  Biver) ;  St.  Tliomas. 

624.  Juaticia  carthagenenaia,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Dec.-March.    Along  ditches  and  in  forests. — All  islands. 

625.  J.  reflezlflora,  Rich.  (Vahl's  £mim.  Plant,  i,  157),  var.  glanduloaa,  Egg. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Bracts  densely  glanduliferous.  Seeds  glo- 
bose,  brown.  Procumbent  among  bushes. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Fnir  Plain); 
St  Thomas;  Buck  Island  (not  uncommon). 

626.  J.  peziplooflefolia,  Jacq. 

St.  Thomas  (SchL). 

627.  Belop«xone  nemoroaa,  Keea. 

FL  Jan.-March.  Calyx  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  corolla.  In 
forests,  rare^ — St.  Croix  (Caledonia^  Hun's  Bluff  Valley). 
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628.  CroBsandra  infundibuliformis,  Nees. 

FL  March-June.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St  Croix. 

629.  Stenandrinm  rupestre,  Ns.  (DC.  Prodr.  xi,  283)  {Buelliafy  Sw.  Fl.  Ind.  Occ. 

p.  1071 ;  Plum.  Icon.  ed.  Burm.  t.  75,  as  Gcrardia).    a)  glabrouH,  /3)  pilose. 

Fl.  Dec-May,  cleistogamous.  Normal  flowers  June-Aug.  Corolla 
expanded  till  9  A.  M.  Ehizome  perennial;  roots  fusiform,  tuberous. 
Gregarious  on  the  ground  in  forests,  rare. — a)  St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill, 
7UO'-900') ;  ^)  St.  Jan  (Baas  Gut). 

630.  Anthacanthus  spinosus,  Nces. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flowers  heterostylous.  On  rocks  and  in  for- 
ests, common,  especially  in  St.  Croix. — All  islands. 

631.  A.  jamaicensis,  Gris. 

Fl.  June-July.  Corolla-lobes  glandular  inside.  On  limestone,  rare. — 
St.  Croix,  in  stony  ground. 

632.  A.  microphyUas,  Xs. 

Fl.  May-Aug.    In  forests,  here  and  there. — All  islands. 

633.  Dicliptera  adsurgens^  Jnss. 

Fl.  Jaii.-Feb.,  cleistogamous;  normal,  March-April.  In  thickets 
and  near  ditches. — St.  Croix  (common) ;  St.  Jan  (less  common). 

634.  Thunbergia  volubilis,  Pcrs. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Naturalized  along  ditches  and  rivulets. — St. 
Croix  (Caledonia,  Mt.  Stewart);  St.  Tliomas  (Tutu). 

[Cultivated  species:  Graptophyllum  hortense^  Nees,  Justicia  bicolor^ 
Andr.,  Thunbergia  alatOj  Boj.,  Th.fra^ranSj  Boxb.,  and  Sesamum  orien- 
tale^  L.  (v.  Benye).] 

OESNERIACCJE. 

633.  Martynia  diandra,  GIox.  (v.  Cocks). 

Fl.  Sept. -Dec.  Three  rudimenta-ry  filaments,'  l'-3'  high.  Along 
roads  and  iu  waste  phices,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

LABIATE. 

636.  Ocimiixn  BaftUicum,  L. 

Fl.  May-Aug.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — All  islands. 

637.  O.  micranthum,  W.  (v.  Passla  Balsam). 

Fl.  Aug.-Nov.  Corolla  expanded  during  the  morning.  Used  against 
coughs.    Along  ditches  and  in  pastures,  gregarious. — All  islands. 

658.  Coletia  amboinlcua,  L.  (v.  East  India  Th>^io). 

Fl.  April-May.      Naturalized    in    dry   localities,  gregarious.  —  All 

islands. 

Bull.  Nat.  IMus.  No.  13 6 
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639.  HyptiB  oapitata,  Jacq.  (v.  Wild  Hops). 

FI.  Nov.-Marcli.    AloDg  rivulets,  common. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

640.  H.  suaveoleiiB,  Poit. 

Fl.  Oct.-Feb.  3'-4'  liigli.  In  dry  localities,  common. — St.  Croix  j  St 
Thomas. 

641.  H.  poctinata,  Poit.  (v.  I^Yenoh  Tea). 

Fl.  Nov.- April.  As  much  as  8'  high.  In  dry  localities,  not  nRCom- 
mon. — ^All  islands. 

642.  H.  verticlUata,  Jacq. 

St.  Thomas  (Oris.  Fl.  p.  489). 

643.  Salvia  occidentalis,  Sw. 

Fl.  Dec.-March.    Khizome  thick.    Along  roads,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

644.  8.  teneUa,  Sw. 

St.  Thomas  (Gris.  FL  p.  490 ;  Schl.). 

645.  8.  aerotina,  L. 

Fl.  Sept.-ApriL  Leaves  very  bitter.  Corolla  white.  In  dry  locali- 
ties, gregarious,  common. — ^All  islands. 

646.  8.  cocoinea,  L.    a)  and  p)  ciliata,  Benth. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  ditches  and  roads,  common. — ^AU 
islands. 

647.  Leonnroa  aibirlcua,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  sometimes  white.  A  common  weed 
in  fields  and  along  roads. — ^All  islands. 

648.  Leucas  martinioeiiaia,  R.  Br. 

Fl.  March-Nov.  A  weed,  common  in  gardens  and  along  roads. — St. 
Croix. 

649.  LeonotiB  nepetselblia,  R.  Br.  (v.  Hollow  Stock). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  sometimes  white.  Gregarious,  a  very 
common  weed  everywhere. — All  islands. 

650.  Mentha  aquatica,  L.  (v.  Mint). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Naturalized  along  rivulets,  gregarious. — St 
Croix  (Caledonia). 

[Cultivated  species :  Bosmarinus  officinalis^  L.  (v.  Eosemary),  TkymvM 
vulgariSj  L.  (v.  Thyme),  and  Origanum  Majorana^  L.  (v.  Sweet  Marjoram 
Tea).] 
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TERBEIVACEJB. 

651.  Pilva  echinata,  Joss. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  expanded  till  10  A.  M.  A  common 
weed  along  roads  and  in  gardens. — ^All  islands. 

652.  Bouchea  Bhrenbergii,  Cham. 

Fl.  Dec.-May.  Gregarious  along  roads  and  in  dry  localities,  com- 
mon.— St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

653.  Stachytarpha  jamaicenaifl;  V.  (v.  Vervain). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  till  noon.  Pollen  3-4- 
branched,  stellate.  Leaves  used  against  fever.  Very  common  along 
roads  and  ditches. — All  islands. 

654.  B.  BtrigOBa,  Vahl. 

St.  Thomas  (Ehrenb.  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xi,  564 ;  Gris.  Fl.  p.  494). 

655.  Llppia  Dodiflora,  Bich. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  in  moist  localities^  not  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Croix  (La  Eeine,  Fair  Plain). 

656.  Lantana  Camara,  L.  (v.  Sage). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Berry  considered  to  be  poisonous.  On  dry 
hills,  very  common. — All  islands. 

657.  L.  polyacantha,  Schaiier  (DC.  Prodr.  xi,  597)  (L.  sodbridaf  Alt.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  dry  localities,  here  and  there. — St  Croix 
(St.  George)  5  St.  Thomas  (Solberg). 

658.  L.  involucrata,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  and  berry  violet.  In  thickets,  com- 
mon, especially  on  limestone. — All  islands. 

659.  L.  reticulata,  Pers. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  On  limestone,  rare. — St.  Croix,  in  stony  ground 
(King's  Hill). 

660.  Citharezymm  quadrangulare,  Jacq.  (v.  Fiddlewood,  Sosaxma). 

Fl.  July-Sept.    In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  j  St  Thomas. 

661.  C.  oinereum,  L.  (v.  Snsanna). 

Fl.  July-Dec.  Leaves  of  both  these  species  becoming  red  in  Feb.,  and 
dropping  off  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  ones  make  their  appear- 
ance. On  young  radical  shoots  the  leaves  are  linear  and  deeply  serrate. 
The  wood  is  quite  useless,  even  for  firewood.  In  dry  tliickets  and  for- 
ests, common,  often  gregarious. — ^AU  islands. 
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662.  C.  villOBam,  Jacq.  (Icon.  Yar.  t.  118). 

St.  Thomas  (Sclileclit.,  Bertero,  Duchass.  sec.  Gris.  Syst.  Uiit.;. 

663.  Duranta  Plumieri,  Jacq. 

Fl.  May-Dec.    Along  roads  and  in  thickets,  common. — All  islands. 

664.  Callicarpa  reticulata,  Sw. 
St.  Croix  (West,  p.  269). 

665.  iEgiphila  martiiiioenBia,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Aug.-Jan.  Flowers  often  heterostylous.  In  forests,  common. — 
St.  Croix. 

666.  Clerodendron  aouleatam,  L.  (v.  Chuc-chuc). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Common  on  dry  hills  and  in  marshy  soil. — 
All  islands. 

667.  C.  fragransp  W. 

Fl.  all  the  year  roond.  Long  creeping  rhizome.  Gregarious  on  high 
hills  in  shady  places,  naturalized. — St.  Thomas  (Dorothea,  Liliendal). 

668.  Petitia  domingensis,  Jacq.    a). 

Fl.  May-Sept.  Leaves  often  temate.  Drupe  commonly  4-loculate. 
A  tree  up  to  5(K  high.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Caledo- 
nia, Punch,  WiUs  Bay). 

669.  Vitez  divaricata,  Sw. 

FL  May-July.  Filaments  glanduLor-pilose.  A  low  tree,  here  and 
there  in  forests. — St.  Croix  (Caledonia,  Wills  Bay) ;  St.  Thomas  (Crown) ; 
St.  Jan  (Cinnamon  Bay). 

670.  Avioexmia  nltida,  Jacq. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Upper  surface  of  leaves  %.lways  covered  with 
small  salt  crystals.  Along  the  seashore  and  lagoons,  common. — All 
islands. 

671.  A.  tomentosap  Jacq. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  269) ;  St.  Thomas  (Schl.).  ^ 

[Cultivated  sjxecies:  Verbena  chamcedrifoUa^  Juss.,  in  several  varie- 
ties, Petrcea  voltibilU,  Jacq.  (v.  Wreath-plant),  Alayaia  citriodora,  Ortega 
(v.  Lemon-scented  Verbena),  Vitex  Agnvs-castus^  L.  (v.  Wild  Black  Pep- 
per), and  Holmskjoldia  sanguinea^  Eetz.] 

IVITOPORACEJE. 

672.  Bontia  daphnoideBp  L.  (v.  White  AUiog). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  On  sandy  shores. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Turner's 
Bole) ;  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 


■> 
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PI.ANTAOIIVA€£JE. 

673.  Plantago  major,  L.    /3)  tropica  (v.  English  Plantain). 

Fl.  Jan.-March.  Proterogynous.  Leaves  used  against  inflammation 
of  the  eyes. 

PI.VMBAOI!lfA€EJE. 

674.  Plumbago  scandens,  Thunb.  (v.  Blister-leaf). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Leaves  used  as  blisters.  Li  thickets  and 
forests,  common. — All  islands. 

[Cultivated  species :  P.  capensuty  Thunb.] 

PHTTOl4A€€A€EJE. 

675.  Suriana  maritlma,  L. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Stamens  mostly  10.  Filaments  pilose.  On  sandy 
shores,  not  uncommon. — ^Ali  islands. 

676.  Mlcrotea  debiliap  Sw. 

FJ.  July-Sept.  In  shady  places,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Spring  Garden, 
Wills  Bay), 

677.  Rivina  lasviSp  L.  (v.  Snake-bush,  Stark  mahart).    a)  and  ^)  pnbeaoens. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  A  common  weed  everywhere,  both  forms. — 
All  islands. 

678.  R.  octandra,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-Aug.  Pedicel  and  calyx  becoming  reddish-brown  as  well 
as  the  fruit.  Stamens  in  two  whorls,  mostly  12.  In  thickets  and 
forests,  common. — All  islands. 

679.  Petiveria  aUiacea,  L.  (v.  Gully-root). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    A  very  common  weed  everywhere. — ^All" 
islands. 

€HENOPODIA€EJE. 

680.  Chenopodium  ambroaloides,  L. 

Fl.  March.  In  waste  places  and  on  walls,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix 
(Fredriksted) ;  St.  Jan  (Cruz  Bay). 

681.  Ch.  morale,  L. 

Fl.  Jan.-May.  On  walls,  uncommon,  naturalized. — St,  Croix;  St. 
Thomas. 

682.  Obione  crlatata,  Moq.  (DC.  Prodr.  xiii,  ii,  p.  110). 

Fl.  March-Aug.  On  sandy  shores,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Water 
Bay);  St.  Jan;  St. Croix  (Schl.). 
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683.  Boiuwinganltia  baselloides,  Eth.  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  3620). 

Fl.  all  the  year  roniid.    Naturalized  in  gardens  and  cultivated. — St. 
Croix;  StThonuw. 

684.  Batis  mazltima,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Gregarious  along  the  coast  of  lagoons,  com- 
mon.— St. Croix;  St. Thomas. 
[Cultivated  species :  Beta  vulgaris^  L.  (v.  Eed  Beet).] 

AMARANTACEJB. 

685.  Celosia  argentea,  L.  (C.  m<irgantaoca,  L.). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    If  aturalized  around  dwellings. — Stl  Thomas ; 
St.  Croix  (West,  p.  277). 

686.  C.  nitlda,  Vohl. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  forests  and  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St 
Croix;  St. Thomas. 

687.  Chamissoa  altlBsima,  Eth. 

Fl.  Dec-March.    In  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Lebanon 
HiU) ;  St  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

688.  Achyranthes  aspera,  L.    a)  argentea,  Lam.     3)  obtuaifoUa,  Lam. 

Fl.  Dec-March.    In  thickets  and  on  waste  places,  common. — All 
islands. 

689.  Gomphrena  globosa,  L.  (v.  Bachclor^H  Button). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings. — 
All  islands. 

690.  Iresine  elatior,  Rich. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.    Uppermost  leaves  always  alternate.    In  thickets, 
common. — All  islands. 

691.  Philozems  vemiiculatns,  R.  Br.  (v.  Bay-flower). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Along  the  coa«t,  very  common,  gregarious. — 
All  islands. 

692.  Altemanthera  polygonoideB.  R.  Br.    c). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  sandy  places,  common. — All  islands. 

693.  A.  ficoldea,  R.  Br. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  moist  localities,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Haulover). 

694.  A.  Achjrraiitlia,  R.  Br. 

Fl.  March-Aug.    Among  rocks  and  stones,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix, 
St  Thomas  (Schl.). 
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695.  Amblogyne  polygonoides,  Bof. 

FL  all  the  year  round:  $  flowers  very  few.    In  sandy  places  near 
the  coast,  common. — St.  Croix  ]  St.  Thomas. 

696.  Scleropus  amarantoideSp  Schrad. 

FL  all  the  year  round.    Leaves  often  discoloured  with  white  cross- 
stripes.    In  sandy  localities,  common. — ^All  islands. 

697.  Euzolas  caudatuSp  Moq.      * 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  waste  places,  common. — ^All  islands. 

698.  E.  oleraceus,  Moq.  (v.  Luinbo). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Neax  dwellings,  common. — ^All  islands. 

699.  Amarantus  spinosuSp  L. 

FL  Jan.- April.    Kear  rivulets  and  ditches,  uncommon. — St.  Croix; 
St.  Thomas. 

700.  A.  tristla,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (Wydler  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xiii,  ii,  260). 

701.  A.  paniculatnSp  L.  (v.  Bower). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    A  troublesome  weed  on  account  of  its  long 
tap-root.    Common  everywhere. — All  islands. 

NTCTAOINACEJE. 

702.  MirabUia  Jalapa,  L.  (v.  Four-o'clock). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  fipom  4  P.  M.,  purple,  yellow, 
or  pink.     Around  dwellings,  common. — All  islands. 

703.  Boerhaavia  erecta,  L. 

FL  Dee.-Feb.    Along  ditches  and  in  pastures,  uncommon. — St.  Croix 

(Mt,  Stewart). 

704.  B.  paniculata.  Rich.  (v.  Batta-batta). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Calyx  often  transformed  into  a  hollow  mon- 
strosity by  the  larva  of  a  wasp.    Avery  common  weed. — ^All  islands. 

705.  PiBonla  acnleata,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-Ai)riL    In  forests,  common. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

706.  P.  suboordata,  Sw.  (v.  Mampoo,  Loblolly). 

Fl.  April-June.    Leaves  partly  deciduous.    Wood  useless  for  timber 
and  fuel.    Along  coasts,  common,  growing  to  a  large  tree. — ^All  islands. 

707.  P.  inennis,  Jacq. 

Fl.  April-May.    Leaves  on  the  young  branches  whorled.    In  forests, 

common. — All  islands. 

[Cultivated  species:  BougainviUea  speciabilis.  Willd.] 
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708.  Coocoloba  nvifera,  Jacq.  (v.  Sea-grape). 

Fl.  July-Dec.  Wood  hard,  dark  purple,  used  for  shiji  building.  On 
the  sandy  seashore,  common.  Sometimes  in  the  interior  as  high  up  as 
120(K.— All  islands. 

709.  C.  leoganensis,  Jacq. 

Fl.  May-July.  Flowers  in  fascicles  of  3-4,  of  which,  however,  one 
only  beajTS  firuit.  Drupe  oval,  violet,  H"  long.  On  sandy  shores,  rare. — 
St.  Croix  (Sandy  Point). 

710.  C.  nxgOM,  Desf.  (DC.  Prodr.  xiv,  152;  Dot.  Mag.  t.  4536). 

St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.^. 

711.  C.  laurifolia,  Jacq.  (Hort.  Schoenbr.  iii,  p.  9,  t.  267). 

Fl.  March-July.  Leaves  deciduous  April  to  May.  Fruit  purplish, 
pointed  at  both  ends.  In  thickets,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Sandy 
Point,  Hard  Labour). 

712.  C.  diveraifolla,  Jacq. 

Fl.  May-July.  &-%'  high.  Along  the  coast,  uncommon. — St.  Croix 
(La  Valine,  Claremont). 

713.  C.  obtusifolia,  Jacq. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  281). 

714.  C.  punctata,  Jacq.    a)  Jacquinii,  P)  barbadensis,  Jacq.,  6)  panrifolia  (v^.  Red 

wowl,  Roehout),  y)  microatichya,  W. 

Fl.  Aug.-Dec.  a)  leaves  as  much  as  If'  long.  A  shrub  or  low  tree. 
d)  and  y)  common ;  a)  and  ii)  uncommon. — All  islands. 

715.  C.  nlvea,  Jacq. 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Flowers  delicately  odorous.  Fruit  white  when  ripe. 
Li  forests,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

(0.  Klotzschiana^  Meissn.,  and  C,  Kunthiana^  Meissn.  (DC.  Prodr.  xiv, 
165  and  166),  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  St.  Thomas,  but  they  are 
both  very  doubtful  species,  founded  on  single  specimens,  and  have 
therefore  been  here  omitted.) 

[Cultivated species:  Antigonon  cordatum^  Mart.  &  Galeotti  (v.  Mexican 
Wreath-plant),  and  Rumex  vesiearimj  L.] 

I.AVRA€E^. 

716.  Cinnamomnm  sellanlcnm,  Bl. 

Fl.  April-May.  Naturalized  in  a  few  places  in  shady  valleys* — St. 
Croix  (Crequis). 
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717.  Phcabe  antillana,  Mcissn.  (DC.  Prodr.  xv,  i,  p.  31).    y)  cubensis. 

St  Croix  (West  in  Hb.  Petxop.  sec.  DC.  1.  c). 

{Ph.  mantanaj  Gris.,  said  by  Meissu.  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  p.  236)  to  be 
synonymous  with  Lauras  longifolia,  Vabl,  mentioned  by  West,  p.  2J2,  as 
a  new  species  from  St.  Croix,  oiigbt  perbaps  to  be  added  to  tbis  list  5  but 
as  the  specimens  seen  by  me  in  Hb.  Havn.  as  Laurxis  longifoliay  Yabl, 
do  not  agree  with  Grisebach's,  I  prefer  to  omit  the  species  here,  a«  being 
doubtful.) 

718.  Persea  gratissima,  Oaertn.  (v.  Alligator  Pear). 

Fl.  March-May.  Stamens,  9  perfect,  3  less  perfect  and  sterile,  6  rudi- 
mentary.   The  fruit  is  a  favourite  vegetable.    In  gardens. — ^All  islands. 

719.  Hnfelandia  pendola,  Ns.  (II,  Thomtea,  Nees). 

St.  Thomas  (sec.  DC.  Prodr.  I.  c.  p.  65,  Hb.  KunthI). 

720.  Acrodiclldinm  salicifolittm,  Gris. 

Fl.  May-Aug.  In  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Wills  Bay, 
Spring-gut). 

721.  Nectandra  coriacea,  Gris. 

Fl.  May-Aug.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Soldier  Bay)  5  St.  Jan 
(Hb.  Havn.). 

722.  N.  membranacea,  Gris. 

Fl.  June.  In  dense  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Wills  Bay) ;  St. 
Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

723.  N.  anUUana,  Meissn.  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  153)  {N,  leucantha,  Gris.). 

Fl.  May-June.    In  forests,  not  uncommon.    Fragrant. — All  islands. 

724.  Oreodaphne  leucoxylon,  N<h^8. 

Fl.  July.  In  dense  forests  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill)  (Montserrat,  Kyan  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

725.  Cassyta  amerlcana,  L. 

Fl.  March-April.  Inflorescence  often  branched.  On  Manchineel  and 
Acacia  trees  along  the  seashore,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Cotton 
Grove) ;  St.  Thomaa  (Water  Bay) ;  Vieques  (Hb.  Havn.). 

726.  DaphDopais  caribasa,  Gris. 

Fl.  July  and  Dec-March.  In  forests,  not  uncommon.— ^t.  Thomas 
(Flag  Hill,  Signal  HiU). 
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727.  Buxas  Vahlii,  Baill.  (DC.  Prodr.  xvi,  i,  p.  16)  {Tricera  laxigata,  Sw.,  var.  SaneUB- 

Cruds,  Eggers  in  FL  St.  Crucis,  p.  111). 

Fl.  Jnne-Oct.    On  limestone,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Stony  Ground). 

728.  Savia  sesailiflora,  W.  (Spec.  Plant,  iv,  p.  771). 

FL  June-Dec.    In  thickets  on  dry  hills,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

729.  Phyllanthns  acmninatuSp  Yahl  (SyDib.  Bot.  ii,  95). 

St.  Thomas  (Herb.  DC.  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xr,  ii,  381).  Vahl,  however, 
gives  only  Cayenne  (Eohr)  as  habitat. 

730.  Ph.  Nirori,  L.  (v.  Creole  Chinine). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Very  common  in  gardens  and  along  roads. — 
All  islands. 

731.  Ph.  distichuap  MttlL  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  413)  {Cicca,  L.)  (v.  Gooseberry). 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Fruit  used  for  preserves.  Naturalized  near  dwell- 
ings.— ^All  islands. 

732.  Ph.  nobilis,  M1111.  (1.  c.  415).    rj)  AntiUana  (Ciccaj  Juss.)  (v.  Gongora-hout). 

Fl.  July,  and  afterwards  precocious  in  Dec.-Jan.  In  forests,  not  un- 
common.— ^All  islands. 

733.  Ph.  falcatuB,  Sw.  (v.  Boxwood). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  marshy  soil,  not  uncommon. — ^Vieques. 

734.  Secnrinega  acidothaxnniui,  Miill.  (1.  c.451)  (Fluggea,  Gris.), 

Fl.  May-June.  In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (eastern  part 
of  the  island). 

(I  have  adopted  Muller's  generic  name,  FlUggea  being  an  older  name 
for  a  genus  of  Ophiopogonece  established  by  L.  C.  Eichard.) 

735.  Drypetes  laevigata,  Gris.  ined.  (Exccecaria  polyandra,  Gris.  Cat.  Pl.  Cub.  p.  20, 

&,  Diagnos.  neuer  Eux)liorb.  x>.  IBO). 

Fl.  Sept.  S .  I  have  not  found  the  female  flower  nor  finiit,  and  am 
therefore  not  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  this  respect  in  Grise- 
bach's  Diagnosis. — St.  Croix  (Fair  Plain)  5  St.  Jan  (Cinnamon  Bjiy). 

736.  D.  glauoa,  VahL 

St.  Croix  (Hb.  Havn.  Eyan,  Eohr;  "Hollow  berry  of  Bugby  Hole'') 
(Montserrat,  Eyan  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

737.  Croton  astrolteSp  Ait.  (v.  'Wliit'e  Mart^). 

Fl.  Dec.-July.  Style  16-branched.  In  dry  thickets,  very  common. — 
All  islands. 
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738.  C.  betullnns,  Yalil  (Symb.  Bot.  ii,  p.  96). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  A  low  shrab,  brownish.  Common  in  thick- 
ets.— All  islands. 

739.  C.  flavensp  L.  (v.  Mar^n). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  on  dry  hills^  also  as  secondary 
growth ;  very  common,  and  a  troublesome  shrubby  weed. — ^All  islands. 

740.  C.  discolor,  WiUd.  (Spec.  Plant,  iv,  352)  (C.  halsamifer,!.,). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  roads  in  dry  localities,  common. — St. 
Croix  (eastern  part  of  the  island);  St.  Thomas  (Hb.  Thunb.  sec.  DC. 
Prodr.  1.  c.  p.  615). 

741.  C.  ovallfoUus,  West. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  roads  and  in  waste  places,  very  com- 
mon.— All  islands. 

742.  C.  lobatnsp  L. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  In  the  same  places  as  the  preceding,  very  common. — 
All  islands. 

743.  C.  humUiSp  L. 

St.  Thomas  (Bertero  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  670). 

(An  arboreous  as  yet  undetermined  Crotonea^  not  found  in  blossom, 
occurs  in  a  few  specimens  on  Flag  Hill  in  St.  Thomas.) 

744.  Aleuritea  Moluccaoa,  Willd.  (Spec.  Plant,  iv,  590)  (A,  trilohaf  Font.)  (v. 

Walnut). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Naturalized  near  dwellings  and  in  gardens. — 
St. Croix;  St. Thomas. 

745.  RlcineUa  pedonculoaa,  Miill.  (Linnaea,  xxxiv,  153)  (Adelia  Bidnella,  L.). 

Fl.  March-May,  precocious.  Always  very  spiny.  In  dry  thickets, 
not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

746.  Arg3rrothaiiinla  faBcicolata,  Miill.  (Linnsea,  1.  c.  146)  (DitaxiSf  SchL). 

Fl.  Jan.-May  and  Sept.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

747.  A.  candicane,  Miill.  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  741)  (Argythamniaj  Sw.). 

Fl.  Sept.-April.  Capsule  dark  blue ;  seeds  verrucose.  In  thickets, 
common. — ^All  islands. 

748^  Acalypha  chamaedrifoUa,  MUU.  (1.  c.  879).     /?)  genuina  (A,  reptans,  Sw.), 
y)  brevlpes. 

FL  all  the  year  round;  female  flowers  developing  gradually.  Bracts 
persistent  after  dissemination.  On  rocks  and  in  crevices,  not  imcom- 
mon.— St.  Croix  (^)  j  St.  Thomas  {r). 
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749.  Tragia  volubilia^  L.  (v.  Nettle,  Bran-nettle). 

Fl.  Feb.,  Sept.  Male  flowers  often  transformed  into  a  globose  mon- 
strosity. The  plant  is  believed  by  the  negroes  to  give  them  luck  in 
marketing.     In  thickets  and  along  roads,  common. — All  islands. 

750.  Riclnua  commnnia,  L.     a)  (v.  Castor-oil  tree). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  used  for  pressing  castor-oil.  Natural- 
ized on  waste  places,  common. — ^All  islands. 

751.  Manihot  utmsaima,  Pohl  (Plant.  Bras,  i,  ^)  (v.  Cassava). 

Fl.  March-May.  Eoot  used  for  manufactuiing  starch  and  flour,  which 
is  made  up  into  flat,  thin  cakes  (bambam).  !N^aturalized  and  cidti- 
vated. — ^All  islands. 

752.  Jatropha  Curcaa,  L.  (v.  French  Physic-nut,  Skitnetchi). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  very  drastic.  A  low  tree,  often  planted 
on  graves.     Naturalized  near  dwellings,  common. — ^All  islands. 

753.  J.  g08a3rpiifoUa,  L.  (v.  Physic-nut),     a)  staphysagriaefolia,  ^)  elegana. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  The  whole  plant  has  a  disagi'eeable  smell. 
Suflfrutescent,  l'-4'  high.  A  troublesome  weed  near  dwellings  and  in 
fields.     Very  common  everywhere. — ^All  islands. 

754.  J.  moltifida,  L.  (v.  Coral-bush). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix;  St. 
Thomas. 

755.  Sebaatiania  luclda,  MUU.  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  1181)  {Exccecaria,  Sw.). 

Fl.  Feb.-June.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  5'-20'  high.  In  thickets  and 
forests,  common. — ^All  islands. 

756.  Hippomane  Manclnella,  L.  (v.  Manchineel-tree). 

Fl.  precocious,  Feb.-April,  coetanous,  May-June.  Wood  affording 
excellent  timber,  but  very  little  used  on  account  of  the  caustic  milky 

juice.     On  sandy  shores,  often  gregarious,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of 

the  islands  on  hills. — St.  Croix  (common) ;  Yirgiii  Islands  (uncommon). 

757.  EzcGBcarla  Ijanrocerasus,  Miill.  (1.  c.  1202).    y)  laurifolia. 

Not  seen  flowering.  A  high  tree ;  bark  smooth,  white.  In  dense 
forests,  rare. — St.  Jan  (Cinnamon  Bay). 

758.  Hura  crepitana,  L.  (v.  Sandbox- tree). 

Fl.  Sept.  Leaves  deciduous  in  Jan.- April.  Seeds  drastic.  A  high 
tree  with  horizontal  branches  and  prickly  stem.  In  forests  aud  near 
dwellings,  common. — ^All  islands. 
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759.  Dalechampia  soandenB.  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-June.  Male  inflorescence  bearing  at  the  base  two  resinous 
corpuscula,  deciduous  together  with  the  male  flowers.  Baillon  considers 
them  tx>  be  sterile  bracts;  Mtiller  takes  them  for  monstrous  anthers. 
Central  female  flower  pedicellate.     In  thickets,  common. — All  islands. 

760.  Euphorbia  boxifolia,  Lain. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.     On  the  sandy  shore,  common. — All  islands. 

761.  E.  articulata,  Burm*. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.     Along  the  seacoast,  common. — All  islands. 

762.  E.  pUtdifera,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  waste  places  and  along  roads,  very  com- 
mon.— xlU  islands. 

763.  E.  h3rperlcifolia,  L.     a)  and  (i)  hyssopifolla,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Lea\'es  distichous.  Used  against  dysenterj'. 
Same  places  as  the  preceding.     A  common  weed. — All  islands. 

764.  E.  thymifoUa,  Burm. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  The  whole  plant  reddish.  Leaves  folding 
together  during  night  and  in  rainy  weather.  Among  stones  and  along 
roads,  very  common. — All  islands. 

765.  E.  prostrata.  Ait. 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Together  with  the  preceding,  common. — All 
islands. 

766.  E.  petlolaris,  Sims  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  883)  (v.  Mauchineel). 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Partly  i)recocious  in  the  spring.  On  dry  hills 
and  in  thickets. — Virgin  Islands  (common) ;  St.  Croix  (West,  p.  288t). 

(West's  U,  cotinifoUaj  said  to  occur  in  St.  Croix,  is  evidently  meant  for 
this  speci(»s.  I  doubt,  however,  the  correctness  of  the  habitat,  and  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  St.  Thomas,  where  the  si)ecies  is  ex- 
ceedingly common.) 

767.  E.  geniculata,  Ortega  (Derad.  p.  16;  DC.  Prodr.  xv,  ii,  72).     {E,  pritnifoUaf 

.J:ic(|.  Ilorf.  Schcenbr.  iii,  t.  277,  a  form  with  larger,  iwrrat-e  leavcH.) 

Fl.  Dec.-^Iarch.  In  forests  and  near  dwellings,  not  uncommon,  often 
gregarious. — St.  Croix  (Government  House);  St.  Thomai<(  (Signal  Hill). 

768.  E.  heterophyUa,  L.    /?)  cyathophora,  Jacq. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gi'egarious  in  dry  places,  common. — All 
islands. 

769.  E.  nerilfolia.  L.  (PC.  Plant.  Gra«sea,  i,  t.  4())- 

Fl.  March-June.  A  large  tree,  stem  2'-3'  diam.  Natiuralized  near 
dwellings,  common. — All  islands. 
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770   Pedilanthns  tithymalolde8»  Poit.    a),  fi)  padifoliuB,  Poit.,  and  y)  angiwtl- 
folitiB,  Poit. 
Fl.  all  the  year  round.     In  thickets  and  gardens,  uncommon. — All 
islands. 
All  EupkarbiacecB  are  proterogynous. 

[Cultivated  species :  Jatropha  pandurcefoliaj  Andr.,  Codiceum  variega- 
tumy  Miill.  a)  pictunij  JEupharhm  pukherrima^  W.,  E.  splendenSj  Boj.,  and 
E.  antiqtwrumy  L.] 

VRTI€A€EJE. 

771.  Celtis  trlnervia,  Lam. 

Fl.  June-Dec.     In  forests  and  thickets,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

772.  C.  acoleata,  Sw.    a)  and  (3)  serrata. 

Fl.  March-Sept.  Proterogynous.  Both  forms  not  uncommon  in 
thickets. — All  islands. 

773.  Sponla  micrantha,  Decs. 

Fl.  April-Sept.   In  forests,  here  and  there. — All  islands. 

774.  Ficns  crasainervia,  Desf. 

Fl.  Jan.     In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Crequis,  Wills  Bay). 

775.  F.  trigonata,  L. 

Fl.  May- Aug.  In  forests. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Crequis) ;  Virgin  Islands 
(not  uncommon). 

776.  F.  laevigata,  Yahl. 

Fl.  Jan.-March.  In  forests  and  on  rocks,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix 
(Crequis,  Jacob's  Peak). 

777.  F.  lentiginosa,  Yahl. 

Fl.  May.  In  forests  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Signal 
Hill). 

778.  F.  populnea,  W. 

FL  July-Aug.  Figs  geminate  in  the  axils,  red  with  dark  spots. 
On  rocks  and  epiphytic  on  trees,  not  uncommon.  Long  aerial  roots. — 
All  islands. 

779.  F.  pedunonlata.  Ait. 

Fl.  Jan.-Ma^  Figs  red,  generally  inhabited  by  a  small  hymenopte- 
rous  insect.  On  rocks,  walls,  and  trees,  common.  Long  aerial  roots. — 
All  islands. 

780.  Artocarpns  inciaa,  L.  (v.  Breadfruit-tree). 

Fl.  May-July.  Fruit  not  edible.  Naturalized  in  shady  valleys. — All 
islands. 

781.  Ceoropia  paltata,  L.  (v.  Trnmpet-treo). 

FL  April-June.    In  shady  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 
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782.  Madura  tinctorla,  Don  (v.  Fustic). 

Fl.  June-Oct.  Youug  shoots  with  deeply  serrate  leaves.  "Wood 
affording  an  excellent  timber,  but  now  very  scarce.  In  forests,  here 
and  there. — All  islands. 

783.  Fleurya  asstuaiiB,  Gaud. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  On  rocks  in  shady  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix 
(Spring  Garden);  St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

784.  Urera  elata,  Gris. 

St.  Croix  (Spring  Garden,  West,  p.  306 ;  his  specimen  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

785.  n.  baccifera,  Gaud. 

St.  Thomas  (Wedd.  in  DC.  Prodr.  xvi,  i,  93). 

(West's  Urtica  elongata^  Vahl,  said,  p.  306,  to  occur  in  St.  Croix,  and 
probably  intended  for  an  Urera,  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify,  from 
want  of  description  and  specimens.) 

789.  Pilea  microphyUa,  Liebm.    a),  0)  trianthemoldeSp  Liudl.,  and  y)  aucculenta 

(v.  Duck-weed). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  On  rocks  and  stones  in  shady  situations.  «) 
uncommon;  (3)  and  y)  common. — All  islands. 

787.  P.  semidentata,  Wedd. 

Fl.  March-July.  Gregarious  among  rocks  on  high  hills,  not  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Thomas  (St.  Peter). 

788.  P.  grandiSp  Wedd. 

Fl.  June.  In  leaf-mould  on  high  hills,  gregarious,  uncommon. — St. 
Thomas  (Crown,  15000- 

789.  P.  oummularifoUa,  Wedd. 

St.  Thomas  (Hombeck  in  Hb.  Havn.);  Vieques  (near  Campo  Asilo). 

790.  P.  InaequaliSp  Wedd. 

Fl.  July-Aug.  Gregarious  on  rocks  in  forests,  uncommon. — St, 
Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  Crown). 

791.  P.  SanctaB-Crucis,  Liebm.  (Vid.  Selsk.  Skrift.,  v.  Rskke,  ii;  301). 
St.  Croix  (Orsled,  1.  c). 

792.  RouBselia  lappulacea,  Gaud. 

St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  xvi,  i,  235 ;  Gris.  Fl.  p.  160). 

[Cultivated  si)ecie8:  Fwm  Carica,  L.  (v.  Fig-tree),  and  F.  elastica^  L.] 

ARISTOLOCHIAGEJB. 

793.  Aristolochia  trilobata,  L.  (v.  Tobacco-pipe). 

Fl.  May-Aug.  On  fences  and  in  forests  on  high  hills. — St,  Croix 
(West,  p.  305) ;  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 
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794.  A.  anguicida,  L.  (DC.Prodr.  xv,  i,464;  Bot.  Mag.  4361;  Descoortilz,  Fl.M6d. 

dc8  Antilles,  iii,  202)  (v.  Crane's  Neck). 

Fl.  Oct.-Dec.  A  namber  of  dipterous  insects  are  usually  found  im- 
prisoned in  the  lower  part  of  the  perigonal  tube,  whence  escape  is  impos- 
sible on  account  of  the  downward-bent  hairs  on  tlie  inner  suiface.  The 
hairs  dropping:  off  after  fertilization,  the  imprisoned  insects  are  set  at 
liberty  again.     In  thickets,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Recovery  Hill). 

BEOOIVIACEJ5. 

795.  Begonia  humilia,  Hort.  Kcw.  (ed.  i,  vol.  iii,  353). 

St.  Thomas  (Finlay  in  lib.  Mus.  Paris,  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xv,  i,  297). 
.  [Cultivated  occur  several  species  of  Begonia.] 


[Cultivated  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings :  Casuarhm  eqtdsetifoUaj 
Forst.    (Fl.  June-Aug.)    Of  very  quick  growth.] 

PIPERA€E  JB. 

796.  Piper  Sieberi,  Cas.  DC.  (Euckea,  Micj.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  forests ;  often  gregarious  and  forming  a 
dense  underwood,  common.    Used  for  walking-sticks. — All  islands. 

797.  p.  Bredemeyeri,  Jacq.  (Artantbe,  Miq.). 

Fl.  Sept.  In  shady  valleys,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Caledonia, 
Crequis). 

798.  P.  aoritum,  Kth. 

St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prod.  1.  c.  321). 

799.  P.  Blattarum,  Sprgl. 

Fl.  Jan.-March.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Crown,  Signal  Hill). 

800.  P.  peltatum,  L.  (v.  Monkey^s  Hand)  (Potomoiyhe,  Mic[.). 

Fl.  Feb.-Aug.  In  forests,  along  rivulets,  and  among  rocks  on  high 
hills. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Caledonia,  Springfield) ;  Virgin  islands  (not  un- 
common on  high  hills). 

801.  Peperomia  peUucida,  Kth. 

Fl.  May-Aug.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Rohrs  Minde) ;  St.  Thomas 
(DC.  Prod.  1.  c.  402). 

802.  P.  acuminata,  Miq.  (P.  fjuadeloupensiSt  Cas.  DC.)  (v.  Stono  Ginger). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    On  rocks  in  forests,  common, — All  islands. 

803.  P.  glabella,  Diotr. 

Fl.  May-Sept.  In  the  same  places  as  the  preceding,  common. — 
All  islands. 

804.  P.  oubana,  Cas.  DC. 

St.  Croix  (DC.  Prod.  1.  c.  413). 
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805.  P.  obtusifolia,  Cas.  DC,  Dictr.,  Miq.    a)  and  P)  closiaBfoUa. 

Fl.  April-Julj'.  On  rocks  and  under  shady  trees  in  leaf-mould.  Gre- 
garious, not  uncommon,    a)  all  islands ;  fi)  St.  Thomas  (Grown). 

806.  P.  scandena,  Ruiz  et  Pav. 

St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prod.  1.  c.  434). 

807.  P.  polystachya,  Miq. 

Fl.  Dec-Jan.  Stem  and  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  reddish.  Among 
rocks  in  forests,  not  uncommon,  gregarious. — All  islands. 

B.  GYMNOSPERMiE. 

CTCADACEJB. 

[Cultivated  in  gardens  occurs  Cycas  revolut^i^  Thunb.  (v.  Sago  Palm).] 

COIVIFER^. 

[Cultivated  in  gardens  occur  several  species  of  Thuja.] 

C.  MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

ALISMAGEJE. 

808.  Echlnodonis  cordifoUua,  Oris. 

* 

Fl.  April-Aug.  Flower  expanded  only  till  10  A.  M.  Leaves  hetero- 
morphous,  the  primordial  ones  submerged,  linear-lanceolate,  passing 
by  degrees  into  the  ordinary  emersed  ones.  In  rivulets,  here  and  there. — 
St.  Croix  (King's  Hill  Gut,  Armas  Hope  Gut). 

HTDROCHARIDA€EJE,  L.  C.  Rich. 

809.  Thalaaala  testudlnum,  Solandcr  (Koenig). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Gregarious  in  shallow  sea- water,  very  common. — 
All  islands. 

POTAME^,  Juas. 

810.  Cjrmodocea  manatonim,  Ascherson  (Naturf.  Frounde  in  Berlin,  Jun. — Oct., 

1868). 

Not  seen  flowering,  gregarious  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  mostly  in 
shallow  water. — xVll  islands. 

811.  Halodole  Wrlghtii,  A8cker8.(l.  c,  and  Nenmayers  Auleit.  zur  wisa.  Beob. 

auf  Reisen). 

St.  Thomas  (Krebs  sec.  Aschers.). 
Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  13 7 
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012.  Halophila  Baillonii,  Aschers.  (in  Neamnyer,  1.  c.  p.  307). 

Ehizome  creeping,  thin.  Leaves  oval,  denticulate,  whorled  or  oppo- 
site, y  long,  1^'"  broad.    Monoecious. 

Fl.  ^  :  3  membranaceous  white  bracts ;  1-3  stamens ;  filament  ^"' 
long  J  anther  cylindrical,  yellowish,  glabrous,  1-celled.    Pollen- 
grains  fusiform. 
FL  9  :  3  persistent  bracts,  as  in  <^.    Ovar>'  sessile,  ovate,  \'"  long, 
-loculate.    Style  bifid,  2^'"  long;  branches  pointed,  often  of 
unequal  length.    Capsule  oval,  glabrous,  2'"  long ;  seeds  about 
20,  globose,  hard,  tessellate  on  the  surface.    Starch-grains  trian- 
gular. 
Male  flowers  very  rare  compared  to  the  number  of  female  ones. 
Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Gregarious  on  the  bottom  of  the  seaou  coarse 
coral  sand  in  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four  fathoms,  here  and  there. — St. 
Thomas  (harbour). 

813.  Ruppia  rosteUata,  Koch. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  in  shallow  rivulets,  not  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Croii  (King's  Hill  Gut,  in  company  with  a  species  of  Chara) ; 
St.  Thomas  l[Tutu  Gut,  Krebs  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

[Another  Potamea,  possessing  a  creeping  rhizome  and  delicate  linear 
lejives,  has  been  found  by  me  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas  at  a  depth  of 
from  3  to  6  fathoms,  but  on  account  of  only  sterile  specimens  having  been 
obtained  it  remains  as  yet  undetermined.] 

AROIDEJB. 

014.  Anthurium  Huegelii,  Schott  (v.  Boyer)  {A.  acauley  Sch.). 

Fl.  July-March.  Young  radical  leaves  very  different  from  the  older 
ones,  being  lanceolate  and  long-i)etioled.  I  consider  Schott's  A.  ncaule 
not  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  this  species.  On  rocks  and  trees,  not 
uncommon,  often  gregarious. — ^All  islands. 

815.  A.  macrophyUum,  Sch. 

Fl.  July-  Dec.  Among  rocks  in  forests,  uncommon.  St.  Jan  [wQiw 
Bethania). 

816.  A.  cordifolium,  Kth.  (v.  Wild  Tanicr,  Maroon  Jancolo)  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  2801,  £801 

being  a  misprint  in  Oris.  Fl.  p.  508). 

Fl.  July-Nov.  Among  rocks  in  forests,  gregariouB,  here  and  there. — 
St.  Croix  (Wills  Bay,  Blue  Mountain) ;  St.  Jan  (Macumbi,  120(K). 

817.  Dieffenbachla  Seguine,  Sch.  (v.  Dumb  Cane). 

Fl.  May-Dec.  In  moist  places  on  hif'h  hills,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Caret  Bay,  ICKKK). 
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818.  Philodendron  hederacetim,  Sch. 

FL  Aug.    On  trees  in  dense  forests,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Crown,  1400'). 

819.  Ph.  giganteum,  Sch.  (Prod.  Syst.  Aroid.  p.  261). 

Fl.  March-July.  Petiole  2'-2J'  long ;  lamina  2^-^'  long,  2'  broad. 
Peduncle  1^-3^"  long;  spatbe  ll''-12"  long,  opening  itself  only  during 
two  nights.  Spadix  white,  giving  out  a  strong  odour  and  considerable 
high  temperature  during  anthesis.  Numerous  aerial  roots,  stem  V-2' 
long.  Among  rocks  in  dense  forests  on  high  hills,  gregarious  on  trees. — 
St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill  and  Crown,  1500'). 

(The  picture  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3314,  of  the  much  smaller  Ph.  fragrantissi- 
muni^  Kth.  {Caladiunij  Hook.),  gives  a  good  representation  of  the  habit 
of  this  species.) 

820.  Caladium  smaragdinum,  C.  Koch  (Schott,  1.  c.  1&>)  (y.  Guinea  Gmger). 

Fl.  May-July.  Rhizome  tuberous,  yellow.  In  pastures  on  high  hills, 
not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  above  St.  Peter,  1400'). 

821.  Xanthosoma  atrovirens,  C.  Koch  (v.  Scratch-throat). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Ilbizome  large,  tuberous,  used  as  a  vegetable. 
Leaves  pungent  when  eaten  as  spinach.  Cultivated  and  naturalized  on 
I)rovision  grounds. — St.  Croix  5  St.  Thomas. 

822.  X.  sagittaefolium.  Sell.  (v.  Tanier). 

Fl.  July.  Lamina  of  the  spathe  white,  with  a  delicate  rosy  tinge. 
Spathe  disclosing  itself  during  two  nights  from  7  to  10  o'clock;  spadix 
meanwhile  giving  forth  a  strong  fragrance  and  showing  a  temperature 
of  12^  C.  above  that  of  the  air.  Leaves  used  as  spinach  and  the  tuberous 
rhizome  as  a  common  vegetable.  Cultivated  and  naturalized  on  pro- 
vision grounds. — All  islands. 

823.  X.  ?  hastalum,  Egg.  (Arum,  Vahl.)  (v.  Indian  Kale). 

Not  scon  flowering.  Leaves  hastate,  with  long  pointed  oblique  basilar 
lobes;  used  for  si)inach.  (Naturalized?)  Cultivated  and  spontaneous 
in  forests. — All  islands. 

824.  Pistia  occidentaliB,  Bl. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Cultivated  and  naturalized  in  gardens. — St. 
Thomas. 

825.  Lemna  minor,  L. 

Not  seen  flowering.  In  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Jealousy 
Gut,  Fair  Plain  Gut). 

[Cultivated  species :  Caladium  hicoloVj  Yent.,  (*.  pictum^  DC,  and  C. 

picturatuin,  Linden.] 
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826.  Typha  angustifolia,  L.,  var.  domingensis,  Pers. 

n.  Sept-March.  Used  for  making  mats.  In  rivulets  and  aronnd 
lagoons,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Jan. 

[Cultivated  in  gardens  occurs  Pandanua  odoratissimuSj  L.  fil.  (v. 
Screw  Pine).] 

827.  Thrinax  argentea,  Lodd.  (v.  Teyer-tree). 

Fl.  May-June.  Stem  1(K-2(K  high.  Leaves  used  for  making  ropes, 
thatching  roofs,  and  other  domestic  purposes.  On  the  northern  slope  of 
the  hills  in  forests  and  tickets. — St.  Croix  (very  rare,  only  one  specimen 
seen,  near  Bellevue  Mill) ;  Virgin  Islands  (common). 

828.  Oreodoxa  regia,  Kth.  (t.  Mountain  Cabbage). 

FL  April-Aug.  The  young  leaf-bud  used  as  cabbage.  Berries  eaten 
by  hogs.    In  forests  and  along  roads,  common. — ^All  islands. 

829.  Cocos  nuoifera,  L.  (v.  Cocoa-nut  Tree). 

Fl.  Feb.-Maroh.  Leaves  used  for  thatching  roofs.  The  ripe  firuit, 
although  occurring  in  abundance,  is  scarcely  used,  and  of  no  economical 
importance.  Naturalized  along  the  seashore  and  along  roads. — AW 
islands. 

€oifi]iii:i.T]yA€c:jE:. 

830.  Tradeacantia  geniculata,  Jacq.    P)  effoaa,  Mart. 

Fl.  March.    Seeds  bluish,  verruculose. — ^Vieques  (near  Campo  Asilo). 

831.  T.  zebxlnay  Hortul.  (t.  Wandering  Jew). 

FL  May.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix ;  St  Thomas. 

832.  T.  diaoolor,  Sw. 

Fl.  April-Aug.  Stamens  often  by  retrograde  metamorphosis  trans- 
formed into  x>etals.  Naturalized  in  waste  places  and  near  dwellings. — 
All  islands. 

833.  CaUiaia  repena,  L. 

Fl.  Jan.-March.  Gregarious  in  shady  places,  not  uncommon. — All 
islands. 

834.  C.  umbeUulata,  Lam. 

Fl.  Jan.  Seeds  white  with  a  red  spot.  Flowers  monandrous.  Among 
rocks  in  shady  places,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  1200'). 

835.  Commelyna  oayennenaia,  Rich.  (French  Grass). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  till  0  A.  M.  One  of  the 
sterile  stamens  always  abortive.  In  moist  localities,  common. — ^AU 
islands. 
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836.  C.  elegans,  Kth.  (v.  French  Grass). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  ephemeraL  In  moist  localities,  very 
comiDon. — All  islands. 

837.  Baxnbosa  vulgaris,  Schrad.  (v.  Bamboo  Cane). 

Kot  seen  flowering.  Naturalized  along  rivulets  and  in  gardens. — 
St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

838.  Arthrostylidium  capillifoUum,  Oris.  (Plant.  Wright,  in  Mem.  Amer.  Acad,  viii, 

531,  1862). 

Xot  seen  flowering.  In  forests,  climbing  among  trees  and  shrubs  to 
a  considerable  height,  rare.— St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill,  700');  St.  Jaa 
(Hombeck  in  Hb.  Havn.,  from  "a  lari:e  cataract,  called  Battery^) 5 
Vieques  (flowering  specimens  from  Hombeck  in  Hb.  Havn.;  others  re- 
ceived from  CamiK)  Asilo  by  me). 

839.  BragroBtis  poaeoides,  P.  Br. 

Fl.  Jiuie-Dec.  Stigmas  white.  Along  roads  and  in  dry  localities, 
often  gregarious,  common. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

840.  E.  olliaria,  Lk. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Anthers  black.  In  dry  localities,  common. — All 
islands. 

841.  SporoboluB  virginicua,  Kth.  (v.  Shander). 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Anthers  and  stigmas  yellow.  Used  in  baths  for 
children.     Along  the  coast  and  lagoons,  common. — All  islands. 

842.  8.  litoraUs,  K^.h.  (v.  Shander). 

Fl.  May-Dec.  In  the  same  places  as  the  preceding,  common. — ^AU 
islands. 

843.  8.  indicua,  R.  Br.  (v.  Ualr-gross). 

M 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Anthers  purple;  stigmas  yellow.  Along  roads  and 
ditches. — All  islands. 

844.  Ariatida  atricta,  Mich. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Anthers  yellow.  Awns  of  unequal  length,  always 
longer  than  the  glumes.  Along  ditches  and  in  thickets,  here  and 
there. — St.  Croix  (Crequis,  Fair  Plain);  St.  Thomas  (Schl.);  St  Jan 
(Adrian  Estate). 

845.  Ol3rra  latifolia,  L.    /?)  anindinaoea. 

Fl.  Dec- Jan.  ^  In  forests,  rare. — St  Jan  (Cinnamon  Bay) ;  Vieques 
(Cami>o  Asilo). 

846.  Phama  glaber,  Kth. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Anthers  yellow ;  stigmas  white.  In  forests,  not  un- 
common.— Ail  islands. 
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847.  Pappophomm  alopccuroides,  Vahl. 

FL  Feb.-March.  l'-3'  high.  Among  rocks  near  the  coast,  rare. — 
Buck  Island,  near  St.  Thomas ;  Virgin  Gorda  (Vahl  in  Symb.  Bot.  iii,  10). 

848.  Bouteloiia  litigiosa.  Lag. 

Fl.  Oct.-Jan.  Anthers  red;  stigmas  white.  In  thickets  and  waste 
places,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Cowell's  Hill — Town). 

849.  Leptochloa  muoronata,  Kth. 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Spikelets  often  1-flowered.  Along  ditches,  not  un- 
common.— St.  Groix. 

850.  L.  virgata,  P.  Br.    o),  0)  gracilis,  Ns.,  and  y)  multiflora,  Egg. 

Fl.  May-Dec.  Anthers  white ;  stigmas  purple,  y)  spikelets  9-flow- 
ered.  Awns  very  short ;  fertile  glumes  not  ciliate.  Along  roads,  com- 
mon.— a)  and  ft)  all  islands ;  y)  St.  Croix  (Work  and  Rest). 

851.  Chloris  eleusinoidea,  Oris. 

Fl.  May-Nov.  Along  ditches,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Beeston 
Hill,  Mount  Welcome). 

852.  Ch.  radiata,  Sw. 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Stigmas  brown.  Gregarious  along  roads,  common. — 
All  islands. 

853.  Ch.  oiliata,  Sw. 

FL  Feb.-Sept.  Anthers  rosy.  My  specimens  show  only  one  sterile 
flower  in  each  spikelet  besides  the  fertile  one  (see  Swartz's  Flora  Ind. 
Occ.  p.  189).    Along  roads,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

854.  Daotyloctenium  8B§;7ptiaoum,  W.  (v.  Ten-per-ceut  Grass). 

Fl.  March-Nov.  Anthers  straw-coloured;  stigmas  white.  A  good 
pasture-grass.    Along  roads  and  in  fields,  common. — All  islands. 

855.  EleuBine  indioa,  L. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Anthers  greyish ;  stigmas  purple.  Common  every- 
where.— ^AU  islands. 

856.  Cynodon  Daotylon,  Pere.  (v.  Bay  Grass,  Billy  Grass). 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Anthers  straw-coloured,  with  purple  spots;  stigmas 
imrple.  A  good  pasture-grass,  and  fit  for  making  good  hay,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  most  troublesome  weed  in  cane-fields  on  account  of  its  long 
and  creeping  rhizome.  Said  to  have  been  introduced.  Along  the  coast 
and  in  fields,  gregarious. — St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  (very  common);  St. 
Jan  (uncommon,  Little  Plantation). 
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857.  Paapalum  oompresaum,  Ns.  (t.  Flat  Grass). 

FLJune-Oct.    Anthers  light  yellow;  stigmas  white.    Near  ditches 
and  in  shady  localities,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

858.  P.  oonjugatum,  Berg. 

Fl.  June-Dec.    Anthers  yellow ;  stigmas  white.    In  moist  localities, 
common. — All  islands. 

859.  P.  pusiUum,  Vent. 

St.  Thomas  (Fliigge  sec.  Gris.  Syst.  Unt.,  p.  114). 

860.  P.  dlBtichum,  L.    a)  and  {3)  vaginatnin,  Sw. 

Fl.  June-Aug.     Proterandrous.    Anthei'S  light  yellow ;  stigmas  black. 
Along  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  j  St.  Thomas. 

861.  P.  notatum.  Fliigge. 

St.  Thomas  (Fliigge  sec.  Gris.  Syst.  Unt.,  p.  114). 

862.  P.  caBspitoaum,  Fliigge. 

Fl.  May-Sept.    Anthers  orange-coloured.    In  moist  localities,  not 
uncommon. — All  islands. 

863.  P.  glabnim,  Poir. 

Fl.  May-July.    Here  and  there  along  ditches. — St.  Thomas  (Schl.) ; 
St.  Jan  (Riflf  Bay). 

864.  P.  plicatulum,  Miebx. 

Fl.  March-Sept.     Along  the  seacoast,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

865.  p.  virgatum,  L.    a). 

Fl.  May-Oct.     Anthers  straw-coloured;  stigmas  white.     In  moist 
localities,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

866.  p.  panic alatiixn,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (Schlechtendal). ' 

867.  P.  apathaoeum,  HB.  K. 

St.  Thomas  (Schlechtendal). 

868.  Digltaxia  miformia,  Milhl. 

Fl.  Dec.    In  dry  thickets,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (Cowell's 
Hill). 

869.  D.  marglnata,  Lk.  (y.  RimniDg  Grass). 

Fl.  March-Sept.    Anthers  purple  with  white  stripes;  stigmas  purple. 
A  good  pasture-grass.    Along  ditches  and  roads,  common. — ^All  islands. 
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870.  D.  fletigera,  Eunth. 

Fl.  June-Oct.  Anthers  and  stigmas  purple.  Along  roads,  common. — 
All  islands. 

871.  Erioohloa  punctata,  Hamilt. 

Fl.  Marcb-Sept.  Anthers  brownish;  stigmas  blaek.  In  moist  locali- 
ties, here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Grequis,  La  Grange);  St.  Thomas 
(Schl.).  t 

872.  Stenotaphrum  amerioanum,  Schrank  (v.  Horse  Grass). 

Fl.  May-Aiig.  Anthers  orange-coloured;  stigmas  purple.  Along  the 
coast  and  in  moist  localities,  gregarious,  common. — All  islands. 

873.  Orthopogon  setariua,  Spreng. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Anthers  light  purple ;  stigmas  purple.  In  forests, 
common. — ^All  islands. 

874.  Paulcnm  paapalcidea,  Pers. 

Fl.  March-Sept.  Anthers  reddish;  stigmas  straw-coloured.  The 
hermaphrodite  flower  in  this  and  all  other  speeie«  of  Panicum  is  proter- 
androus,  the  stamens  dropping  oflF  before  the  stigmas  appear.  These 
latter  are  then  fertilized  by  the  agency  of  the  wind  from  other  individ- 
uals before  the  stamens  of  the  male  flower  make  their  appearanC/e,  self- 
fertilization  being  thus  evidently  impossible.  Along  rivulets  and  in 
moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — St.  Groix ;  St.  Thomas. 

875.  P.  brlsoldea,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (Schlechtendal). 

876.  P.  oolonnm,  L. 

Fl.  March-Sept.  Anthers  purple;  stigmas  black.  Along  roads  and 
ditches,  common. — All  islands. 

877.  P.  prostratum,  Ijara.    a)  and  p)  pUosa,  Egg. 

Fl.  June-July.  Anthers  orange-coloured ;  stigmas  black.  /3 )  Eh'acliis 
of  spikelets  pilose. — «)  All  islands  (common);  /?)  St.  Croix  (La  Grange). 

878.  P.  fuBCum,  Sw.  (v.  Soiir  Grass),    a)  and  /?)  faaoionlatiixn,  Sw. 

Fl.  Feb.-Sept.  Anthers  orange-coloured;  stigmas  purple.  AbhoiTcd 
by  the  cattle. — a)  All  islands,  fi )  St.  Groix ;  St.  Thomas  (Schlechten- 
dal).   !Not  uncommon. 

879.  P.  moUey  Sw.  (v.  Yerba  de  Par^,  Spanish  Grass). 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Anthers  yellow;  stigmas  puri)le.  Naturalized  here 
and  there  in  pastures. — St.  Groix  (Gotton  Grove). 
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880.  P.  diffusum,  Sw. 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Anthers  orange-coloured;  stigmas  dark  purple.  la 
moist  localities,  uncommon. — All  islands. 

881.  P.  maximum,  Jacq.  (y.  Guinea  Grass)  (P.  polygamum,  Sw.). 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Anthers  brownish ;  stigmas  light  purple.  A  splendid 
pasture-grass,  growing  to  the  height  of  12',  forming  dense  tuft«  and 
being  propagated  by  the  rhizome.  Naturalized  and  cultivated  every- 
where.— All  islands. 

882.  P.  divaiioatum,  L.    a)  and  ^)  pubemlTim. 

Fl.  May-Dec.    Anthers  light  yellow  j  stigmas  white.    Eesembliug  a 
.  thin  Bamboo  Cane.    8'-16'  high.    Both  forms  not  uncommon  in  forests, 
climbing  over  trees  and  shrubs. — All  islands. 

883.  P.  glutinosum,  Sw. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  267). 

884.  P.  brevifolium,  L. 

Fl.  Aug.-Dec.  Anthers  and  stigmas  white.  In  gardens  and  along 
roads,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (Barracks). 

885.  P.  oayennense,  Lam. 

St.  Thomas  (Schlechtendal). 

886.  Setarla  glauoa,  P.  Br.    a). 

Fl.  May-Oct.    In  forests,  common. — All  islands. 

887.  8.  setosa,  P.  Br.   'a)  and  p)  oaudata,  R.  S.  (▼.  Soar  Grass). 

Fl.  April-Dec.  Anthers  orange-coloured;  stigmas  purple,  a)  S'-V 
high;  in  forests  and  along  ditches,  common. — All  islands,  p)  in  dry 
thickets,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Cowell's  Hill). 

888.  Cenchrus  eohinatus,  L.    /?)  vlridia,  Sprong.  (v.  Burr  Grass). 

Fl.  Ai)ril-Dec.    Anthers  Ught  yellow;  stigmas  white,  with  a  purple 
.spot  in  the  middle.    The  ripe  farinaceous  seeds  eaten  by  the  cattle. 
Along  the  coast,  very  common. — All  islands. 

889.  Anthephora  elegans,  Sclircb. 

Fl.  Jan.-Oct.  Anthers  brownish.  In  thickets,  here  and  there. — St. 
Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

890.  Tricholsena  insularis,  Gris.  (v.  Bitter  Grass,  Long  Grass). 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Anthers  brownish ;  stigmas  white.  Never  touched 
by  cattle  whilst  green,  on  account  of  its  bitter  taste.  Spikelets  easily 
detached  and  carried  far  away  by  the  wind.  Very  common  along  roads 
and  in  dry  places. — ^AU  islands. 
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891.  Lappago  aliens,  Spreng. 

FL  May-Dec.  Stigmas  white.  Generally  both  spikelets  fertile. 
In'ear  ditches  and  in  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

892.  Andropogon  saooharoidea,  L. 

Fl.  Aug.-Oct.  Anthers  light  yellow;  stigmas  dark  purple.  Awn  not 
twisted.    Along  roads,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Beeston  Hill  Grange). 

893.  Anathermn  blcome,  P.  Br.  (v.  Jolly  Grass). 

Fl.  July-Oct.  2'-4'  high.  Used  for  thatching  roofs.  Kot  eaten  by 
the  cattle.  Gregarious  on  high  hills,  where  it  is  difficult  to  counteract 
its  spreading,  even  by  burning  it  now  and  then. — St.  Thomas  (northern 
slope  of  the  highest  ridge). 

894.  Sorghum  vulgare,  Pcrs.  (v.  Guinea  Com). 

Fl.  Dec.  8'-16'  high.  Naturalized  and  cultivated  for  herbage  and 
for  making  flour  of  the  grain. — ^All  islands,  principally  St.  Croix  and 
Vieques. 

895.  Saochanun  ofBciDamm,  L.  (v.  Sugar-cane). 

Fl.  Dec-May.  Naturalized  and  cultivated.  Sugar-growing  islands 
are  now  only  two,  viz.,  St.  Croix  and  Vieques,  whilst  the  other  Virgin 
Islands  have  only  a  very  few  cane  estates,  principally  for  selling  the 
raw  cane  in  the  mai'kets.  The  average  produce  of  sugar  from  both  the 
above-mentioned  islands  is  about  25  'million  pounds.  The  i)lant  is  i)ropa- 
gated  by  cuttings  that  are  laid  entirely  under  ground. 

(The  genus  Panicum  excepted,  all  Graminacece  are  proterogynous.) 
[Cultivated  species:    Andropogon  SchcenanthvSj  L.  (v.  Lemon-grass), 
Zea  MaySj  L.  (v.  Indian  Corn),  and  Coix  Laorym<i,  L.  (v.  Job's  Tears).] 

CTPEBACEiE. 

896.  Cypenia  polyBtaohyaa,  Rottb. 

Fl.  July.    On  high  hills,  rare.— St.  Thomas  (Crown,  loOO'). 

897.  C.  lasvigatua,  L.  (Cod.  p.  61)  (C.  mucronatuSf  Rottb.)*    a)  albidua. 

FL  March-Oct.  Connective  pointed.  Along  rivulets,  not  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Ci-oix ;  St;  Thomas  (Schl.,  Bockeler). 

898.  C.  oompressuB,  L. 

Fl.  Dec.  Flowers  2-androus.  Xear  the  coast  in  moist  places,  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Thomas  (Haven  Sight). 

899.  C.  oonfertuap  Sw. 

Fl.  Dec.  In  thickets,  here  and  there. — St  Thomas  (Cowell's  Ilill)  j 
St.  Croix  (Oris.  Fl.  563). 
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900.  C.  ochraoeuB,  Valil. 

151.  May-Oct.    In  moist  localities,  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Crequis). 

901.  C.  viscosus,  Ait. 

Fl.  April-Fov.  Stamens  always  3  (see  Swartz's  Fl.  Ind.  Occ.  p.  113). 
Seeds  germinating  in  moist  weather  on  the  parent,  and  often  growing 
out  into  young  plants  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  Along  rivulets  and 
ditches,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

902.  C.  surinaxnensis,  Rol  tb. 

St  Thomafi  (Schl.). 

903.  C.  articulatus,  L.  (v.  Sting  Bisom). 

Fl.  March-Sept.    In  ditches,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  j  St.  Thomas. 

904.  C.  rotundus,  L.  (v.  Nut  Grass). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Tubers  sweet,  eaten  by  hogs.  A  troublesome 
weed,  very  common  in  fields  and  along  roads. — ^All  islands. 

905.  C.  bnumeas,  Sw.  {C,  planifolius,  Rich.). 

Fl.  May.    On  the  coast  and  near  lagoons,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

906.  C.  sphaoelatus,  Rottb. 

Fl.  Feb.  On  high  hills  in  pastures,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Signal 
HiU). 

907.  C.  distans,  L. 

Fl.  Aug.  In  pastures  on  high  hills,  common. — St.  Thomas  (Signal 
Hill). 

908.  C.  unifolitiB,  Boecklcr  (Linnaea,  Neue  Folgc,  ii,  374). 

St.  Croix  (Ravn  in  Reliq.  Lehm.). 

909.  C.  filiformis,  Sw. 

Fl.  all  the  year  roimd.  In  moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — St. 
Thomas. 

910.  C.  odoratus,  L. 

Fl.  April-Oct.  Near  rivulets  and  ditches,  here  and  there. — St.  Ci-oix 
(Mount  Pleasant,  Annas  Ilope). 

911.  C.  pennatus,  Lam.  (Ba?ckl«r,  1.  c.  404)  (C  Ehrmherffii,  Kth.,  C^«nio«w»,  Valil). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Along  the  coast,  not  uncommon. — St  Thomas. 

912.  C.  ligularla.  L. 

Fl.  March-Dec.    Along  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — AH  islands. 
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913.  C.  flavomarisous,  Gris.  (C.flavuSj  Bceckler). 

Fl.  Aupf.  In  pastures  on  hills,  here,  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (Signal 
Hill);  Buck  Island  (near  St.  Thomas). 

914.  KyUinga  filiformia»  Sw.    u)  and  >)  oapUlaris,  Oris. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Involucral  leaves  of  various  lengths.  Both  forms  not 
uncommon  in  forests. — St.  Croix  (The  William,  Eliza's  Retreat). 

915.  K.  tiioeps,  Rottb. 

Fl.  March.    In  shady  moist  localities. — St.  Jan  (Baas  Gut). 

916.  K.  monocephala,  Rottb. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  moist  places  in  forests,  common. — All 
islands. 

917.  K.  brevifoUa,  Rottb.  (Emeud.  in  Bceckler^  Linnsea,  18;)7,  425).    /3)  longifoUa. 

St.  Thomas  (Ehrenberg  sec.  Boeckler). 

918.  Scirpua  capitatus,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  ye^r  round.  Achcnium  black.  Along  i^vulets,  common. — 
All  islands. 

919.  8.  noduloBUs,  Ktb. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Along  rivulets  and  in  ditches,  uncommon. — St  Croix 
(Adventure). 

920.  8.  BubdiBtichua,  Bceckler  (Ltnnica,  1869-70,  490). 

St.  Thomas  (Bcklr.). 

921.  8.  mutatus,  Vahl. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Filaments  flat ;  style  often  bifid.  In  moist  places, 
not  uncommon. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Jan. 

922.  8.  femigineus,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Filaments  flat.  Gregarious  in  tufts  on  the 
sandy  seashore  and  near  lagoons,  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Fred^riksted) ; 
St.  Jan  (Reef  Bay). 

923.  8.  brizoidea,  Sw.  (FimhrisiyJispolymorpha^  B(ucklcr). 

Fl.  Aug.-Sei)t.    In  pastures  on  high  hills,  common. — Virgin  Islands. 

924.  Rhynchospora  piuUla,  Gris. 

Fl.  Feb.-July.  Anthers  1^'"  long.  In  pastures  on  hills,  rare. — St 
Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  1400'). 

925.  R.  para.  Oris. 

Fl.  Feb.-Aug.  Seeds  often  germinating  on  the  parent.  In  the  same 
places  as  the  preceding.    St  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 
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926.  Scleria  pratenBls,  Linrll.  (v.  Cutting  Grass). 

Fl.  April-Nov.  In  forests  and  pastures  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — 
St.  Croix  (Springfield,  Mount  Eagle);  St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

927.  8.  acindens,  Ns.  (v.  Razor-grass). 

Fl.  Aug.-Sept.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  1500'). 

928.  8.  filiformia,  Sw.  (S.  Uthoaperma,  W.). 

Fl.  May-Nov.  In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (King's  Hill); 
St.  Thomas  (Cowell's  Hill). 

[All  Cyperacew  are  proterogj'nous,  with  white  stigmas  and  light  yel- 
low anthers.] 

LiILiIACEiE. 

929.  Aloe  vtilgaria,  L.  (v.  Sempervivie). 

Fl.  March-April.  Gregarious  on  limestone  (naturalized!),  common. — 
All  islands. 

930.  yucoa  glorloaa,  L. 

Fl.  June-Aug.  Naturalized  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings. — St. 
Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

931.  Agave  axnerioana,  L.  (v.  Karatlt). 

Fl.  Feb.-May.    On  dry  hills,  common. — ^All  islands. 

932.  A.  soboUfera,  Salm-Dyck.  (v.  Karatil). 

Very  seldom  or  never  bearing  flowers.  Propagated  by  bulblets  in 
June-July,  growing  out  to  a  considerable  size  whilst  still  on  the  parent. 
On  hills  and  in  thickets,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

933.  Fouroroya  cubenaia,  Haw.  (v.  Female  Karatd). 

Fl.  March  and  July-Aug.  In  dry  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St. 
Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

934.  Pancratium  oaribseum,  L.  (v.  White  Lily,  Ladybiis). 

Fl.  May-No V.  Flowers  nocturnal;  fragrant.  On  rocky  coasts,  not 
uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

935.  Crlnnm  embeaoena,  Ait. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flowers  nocturnal;  fragrant.  Along  rivu- 
lets, here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Hdgensborg). 

936.  AmaryUia  equeatria,  Ait.  (t.  Red  Lily). 

Fl.  March-Oct.  On  rocky  shores,  gregarious,  not  uncommon. — ^All 
islands. 
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937.  A.  tubiflpatha,  Ker.  (v.  Snow-drop). 

Fl.  April-Oct.,  especially  after  heavy  rains.  In  fields  and  near  dwell- 
ings, not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

[Cultivated  species:  Allium  fistuloaum, L.  (v. Ciboule), Polyanthea  tube- 
roaaj  L.  (v.  Tuberose),  and  Crinum  giganteum^  Andr.J 

ASPARAOINACE^. 

938.  Sanaeviera  guineensis,  W.  (Spec;  ii,  159)  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  1179)  (v.  Guana-tail). 

Fl.  Nov.-Dec.  Fibres  of  the  leaves  yield  a  good  material  for  ropes. 
Naturalized  here  and  there  on  dry  hills,  gregarious. — St.  Croix  (Frie- 
densfeld)^  St.  Thomas  (around  town). 

SMIIiACEiE. 

939.  Bmilaz  havanenalai  Jacq. 

Not  seen  flowering.  In  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Cale- 
donia, Wills  Bay,  Bohr's  Minde). 

940.  B,  populnea,  Kth.  (Enum.  Plant,  v,  192). 

Fl.  June- July  (^).  Unarmed.  Leaves  4''-5"  long,  3''-4"  broad.  In 
foi-ests,  a  high  climber,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill,  OCJ'). 

DIOSCOREACE^. 

941.  Dioaoorea  piloaiuaoula,  Bert. 

Fl.  Dec.,  but  rarely.  Older  leaves  purple  beneath,  broad  white  stripes 
on  the  upper  surface.  Male  inflorescence  3''  long,  pendulous.  Axillar 
bulbs  large,  often  bifid,  greyish-brown,  generally  producing  leaves 
whilst  still  in  connection  with  the  parent,  dropping  off'  later  and  form- 
ing new  plants.  In  shady  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill, 
northern  slope  above  St.  Peter,  1000'). 

942.  D.  alata,  L.  (v.  Yam),    o),  p)  vtilgaxla,  Miq. 

Not  seen  flowering.  Propagated  by  the  rhizome.  Naturalized  and 
cultivated  in  provision  grounds.  Rhizome  affording  a  nutritive  vegeta- 
ble.— All  islands. 

943.  D.  altiaaima,  Lam.  (v.  Yam). 

Kot  seen  flowering.  Stem  cylindrical.  Occurring  in  the  same  places 
and  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding. — All  islands. 

944.  Rtgania  pleioneura,  Oris. 

Fl.  Dec.    In  forests,  rare.— St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill,  800'). 
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945.  R.  hastata,  L. 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.  In  forests  and  on  fences  on  high  hills,  not  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  Northside)  (St.  Croix  f). 

946.  Cipura  plicata,  Gris.  (v.  St.  Jan  Gross,  Bloodroot). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Bulbs  crimson.  Naturalized  in  gardens  and 
valleys. — All  islands. 

BBOMi:i.IA€i:^. 

947.  BromeUa  Pinguin,  L.  (v.  Pinguiii). 

Fl.  Dec.  and  April-June.  Pulp  edible,  acid.  XTsed  for  fences.  Gre- 
garious in  forests  and  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

948.  ChevaUiera  lingtilata,  Gris. 

Fl.  March-July.  Petals  white,  with  a  bluish  point.  Berry  glabrous, 
pink  or  blue.  On  trees  and  rocks  on  high  hills,  not  uncommon. — St* 
Thomas  (Crown,  Signal  Hill,  1500') ;  St.  Jan  (Macumbi). 

949.  Pitcaimia  angustiibUa,  Ait. 

Fl.  Aug.-Sept.  Seeds  red,  pointed  at  the  base;  api)endage  white, 
tnincate.  On  trees  and  rocks. — St.  Croix  (rare.  King's  Hill  Gut) ;  Vir- 
gin Islands  (common,  especially  on  the  coast). 

950.  TUlandaia  faBciculatay  Sw. 

Fl.  Jan.-Feb.  Capsule  a  little  shorter  than  the  bract.  On  trees  in 
forests  and  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Crown);  St.  Jan 
(Baas  Gut). 

951.  T.  utriculata,  L.  (v.  WUd  Pino). 

Fl.  Feb.-Aug.  Inflorescence  over  8'  high.  On  trees  and  rocks,  com- 
mon.— All  islands. 

952.  T.  recurvata,  L.  (v.  Old  Man's  Beard). 

Fl.  Jan.-Feb.,  but  very  rarely.  Seeds  oft^n  germinating  in  the  cap- 
sule. Used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  On  trees,  gregarious,  very  com- 
mon.— All  islands. 

953.  T.  usneoideg,  L.  (v.  Old  Man*8  Beard). 

Fl.  March,  rarely.  Petals  greenish.  On  shrubs,  common,  grega- 
rious.— All  islands. 

954.  Catopsia  nutans,  Gris. 

Fl.  June-Aug.     Petals  fleshy,  white.     Seeds  brown;   pappus  1^'' 
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long,  white,  silky.    On  trees  and  rocks  on  high  hills,  not  uncommon. — 
St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  Crown,  140(K-150(K). 
[Cultivated  species:  Ananassa  sativa^  Lindl.  (v.  Pine-ai>ple). 

955.  Miua  paradisiaca,  L.  (v.  Plantain). 

Fl.  Maj'-Aug.  Fniit  eaten  only  boiled  or  fried.  Naturalized  and 
cultivated,  but  rare. — ^All  islands. 

956.  M.  sapientium,  L.  (v.  Banana). 

FL  May-K"ov.  Fruit  eaten  raw  or  fried.  Naturalized  and  cidtivated 
everywhere,  occurring  in  several  varieties  (Bacuba,  Fig,  Lady -finger, 
St.  Vincent  Banana,  etc.). — ^All  islands. 

scitaihiiveje:. 

957.  Renealmia  aylvestrls,  Gris. 

Fl.  Aug.  In  forests  in  shady  and  moist  localities,  rare. — St.  Croix 
(Golden  Eock) ;  St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  140(K). 

958.  Zingiber  offloinalia.  Rose.  (v.  Ginger). 

Fl.  Sept.  Naturalized  and  cultivated  in  forest  districts,  here  and 
there. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

959.  Canna  indioa,  L.  (t.  Indian  Shot). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  moist  places  and  near  dwellings,  not  un- 
common.— ^All  islands. 

960.  C.  Lambertl,  Lindl.  (v.  Scarlet  Indian  Shot). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — ^AU  islands. 

961.  C.  eduUa,  Ker.  (v.  Tout-le-mois). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Tubers  used  for  producing  salep.  Natural- 
ized and  cultivated  along  rivulets. — All  islands. 

962.  Maranta  arundlnacea,  L.  (y.  Arrow-root). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Tubers  yielding  the  best  kind  of  salep.  Nat- 
uralized and  cultivated  here  and  there. — All  islands. 

[Cultivated  species:  Alpinm  nutanSj  Raf.  (v.  Shell-plant),  and  Cur- 
cuma longay  L.  (v.  Turmeric). 

ORCHIDACEJS. 

963.  Liparls  elata,  Lindl. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Bracts  purple.  My  specimens  on  the  whole  some- 
what smaller  than  the  picture  in  Bot.  Mag.  1. 1175.    On  red  clny  among 
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rocks  on  high  hills,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (Liliendal,  Bonne  Reso- 
lution). 

964.  Epidendrum  aubeequale.  Eggers,  n.  sp. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  Tubers  cylindrical,  small,  sereraMeaved.  Leaves 
2-5,  linear,  channelled,  pointed,  much  shorter  than  the  scax>e;  sterile 
bracts  short,  distant,  pointed,  floral  ones  smaller^  flowers  in  a  simple 
raceme,  3-4.  Perigonial  divisions  lanceolate,  pointed,  nearly  conforu). 
Lip  slightly  adnate  to  the  column,  S-lobed;  lobes  rounded,  the  two  lat- 
eral ones  a  little  shorter  than  the  middle  one.  Column  auricled  below 
the  anther  5  auricles  small,  purple.  Ovary  linear,  striate,  ^**  long.  Al- 
lied to  E.  aciculare^  Batem.,  but  leaves  several,  much  shorter  than  the 
scai)e,  and  lip  broadly  3-lobed.  Leaves  6''-C  long,  2^"  broad ;  scape 
2(K'-24"  high,  straight.  Peduncles  ^"  long ;  perigonial  divisions  green- 
ish, with  brown  spots,  ^"  long ;  lip  purple,  with  darker  stripes  and  a 
yellow  crest  in  the  middle,  \"  long.  The  whole  plant  of  a  sometimes 
darker,  sometimes  lighter  hue,  flowers  even  sometimes  quite  white.  On 
rocks  and  the  roots  of  trees  in  dry  thickets,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas 
(CowelPs  Hill,  Solberg). 

965.  B.  bifidum,  Anbl. 

Fl.  May-Dec.     On  trees  and  rocks,  not  uncommon.— -All  islands. 

966.  B.  cUiarei  L. 

Fl.  Jtine-Feb.  Flowers  fragrant.  Oregarious  on  rocks  and  old  tree- 
trunks,  common. — All  islands. 

967.  B.  cochleatum,  L.  (Dot.  Mag.  t.  151;  bad). 

Fl.  April-May.  On  trees  in  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Mount  Eagle, 
115(K;  Jacob's  Peak,  95(K). 

968.  B.  patens,  Sw. 

Fl.  July-Aug.  Leaves  distichous ;  scape  compressed,  l'-2'  high.  On 
rocks  in  leaf-mould,  rare,  on  high  hills. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  150(y). 

969.  Brasaavola  oucuUata,  R.  Br. 

Fl.  June-Octb.  Gregarious  on  rocks,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (John  Bruce^ 
Bay). 

970.  Polyataohya  Inteola,  Hook. 

Fl.  March-Kov.  Flowers  often  cleistogamous  and  n6rmal  on  the 
same  branch  and  at  the  same  time.  Both  forms  yielding  good  seeds. 
On  rocks  and  old  tree-trunks,  not  uncommon  on  hills. — St.  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill,  120(K-160(K). 

Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  13 8 
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971.  Oncidimn  Lemoniannm,  Liudl. 

PI.  May-July.  Never  giving  trait,  but  propagating  itt^elf  by  i>ro- 
ducing  young  plants  from  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  sterile  bracts  below 
the  flowers,  which  remain  in  connection  with  the  parent  plant,  and  thus 
often  forming  long  colonies  of  plants  from  one  tree  to  another.  In  for- 
ests and  thickets,  gregarious,  but  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Picara  Peniusuhi, 
Fortuna). 

(The  lateral  sepals  in  my  specimens  being  distinct,  I  am  inclined  to 
retain  Lindley's  8i)ecific  name  instead  of  uniting  my  plant  with  0,  teira- 
petdlum^  W.,  as  done  by  Grisebach.) 

972.  O.  ▼ariegatnin,  Sw. 

Fl.  July-Oetb.  On  rocks  and  trees  in  shady  places,  not  uncommon. — 
Virgin  Islands. 

973.  Presoottia  myosuma,  G.  Rchb. 

Fl.  March.  In  grass-fields  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — St.  Thoma.s 
(Signal  HUl,  140(K). 

974.  Bpiranthes  elata,  Rich. 

Fl.  March.  Leaves  deciduous  during  anthesis.  In  leaf-mould  on  high 
hills,  not  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

975.  Stenorrhynchiis  lanceolatus,  Rich. 

Fl.  May.  Leaves  deciduous  during  anthesis.  Only  ^'-V  high.  In 
clayey  soil  among  rocks  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill, 
Crown). 

976.  Habenaria  maculosa,  Lindl. 

FL  Feb.  Spur  1''  long,  nectariferous.  In  pastures  on  high  hills, 
rare. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

977.  H.  alata,  Hook. 

Fl.  Feb.  Spur  &"  long,  nectariferous.  In  the  same  localities  as  the 
preceding,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  above  St.  Peter,  140(y). 
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II.    CRYPTOGAMS   VASCULARES. 

l.T€OPODIA€i:iE. 

978.  Lyoopodium  oemuiixn,  L. 

Gregarious  among  rocks  on  high  hills,  here  and  there. — St  Thomas 
(Crown,  Signal  Hill).  • 

979.  Pailottim  triquetrum,  Sw. 

In  shady  places  among  rocks,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Crequis) ; 
St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

FlI^lCES. 

980.  Ophioglossum  retioulatum,  L. 

In  pastures  under  rocks  on  high  hills,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Crown). 

981.  DavaUia  aouleata,  Sw.  (v.  Prickly  Fern). 

In  pastures  on  high  hills,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill, 
above  St.  Peter,  130(K). 

982.  Adiantum  villoBiixn,  L. 

Among  rocks  in  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Crequis,  Vieques). 

983.  A.  intermediiixn,  Sw. 

On  high  hills,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

984.  A.  miorophyUTixn,  Kaulf. 

Fragrant  in  the  morning.    In  dense  forests,  uncommon. — St  Thomas 
(Crown). 

985.  A.  tenerum,  Sw.  (v.  Maiden-hair). 

In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

986.  A.  fragile,  Sw. 

In  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding,  uncommon. — All  islands. 

987.  Cheilanthes  microphyUa,  Sw. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  313,  Benzon  in  Hb.  Havn.);  St.  Thomas  (Bavn 
in  Hb.  Havn.). 

988.  PteriB  longifolia,  L. 

Along  rivulets  in  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Crequis). 
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989.  P.  pedata,  L. 

Orogarious  in  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  near 
St  Peter). 

990.  Taenitia  lanoeolata,  R.  Br. 

In  leaf-mould  on  rocks,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

991.  Antrophynm  lineatami  Kanlf. 

In  forests,  rare. — St  Thomas  (St.  Peter). 

992.  Bleohntim  occidentale,  L. 

Gregarious  in  pastures  and  forests,  very  common. — ^AU  islands. 

993.  Chrysodium  vulgare,  F^.  ' 

In  marshy  soil,  gregarious;  up  to  15^  high.  Kot  uncommon. — AH 
islands. 

994.  Hemionitia  palmata,  L.  (▼.  Strawberry  Fern). 

Propagating  itself  by  buds  from  the  serratures  of  the  flrond.  Grega- 
rious in  shady  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Eliza's  Retreat) ;  St. 
Jan  (Eogiers,  King's  Hill). 

995.  Gymnogramme  oa]omelanos»  Kanlf.  (y.  Silvery  Fern). 

On  hills  and  among  stones,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

Var.  ptimila,  Egg. 

Dwarfy,  cartilaginous.  On  old  walls,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix 
(Bodkin);  St  Thomas  (Cowell's  Battery). 

996.  Aspleniam  serratnm,  L. 

Frond  up  to  4'  long.  On  rocks  in  forests,  very  rare. — St.  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill,  140(K). 

997.  A.  firmnxn,  Kze. 

St.  Thomas  (Griseb.  Syst  TJnters.  p.  134)  (A.  abacissumj  W.). 

998.  A.  pumUmn,  Sw. 

On  clayey  soil  in  forests,  gregarious,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas 
(Matthis  Gut);  St  Jan  (Bogiers). 

999.  Aspidium  punctulatum,  Sw. 

In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas. 

1000.  A.  semlcordatam,  Sw. 

In  shady  localities,  not  uncommon. — Virgin  Islands. 
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1001.  A.  patens,  Sw. 

Ill  forests,  hero  and  tiiere. — St.  Croix  (Crequis);  St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

1002.  A.  molle,  Sw. 

In  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 

(Signal  Hill). 

1003.  A.  invisum,  Sw.    a). 

In  shady  localities,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Crequis). 

1004.  Polypodium  tetragonum,  Sw. 

In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands 

1005.  P.  orenatTixn,  Sw. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  313,  Benzon  in  Hb.  Havn.);  St  Thomas  (Hb. 
Havn.). 

1006.  P;  auremn,  L. 

On  dead  trees  and  rocks,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

1007.  P.  areolatum,  Thnnb. 

In  the  same  places  as  the  preceding,  but  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

1008.  p.  inoisam,  Sw. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  313). 

1009.  P.  inoanum,  Sw. 

Among  roots  of  large  trees,  gregarious,  not  uncommon.    All  islands. 

1010.  P.  pUoaelloideSt  L. 

In  forests  and  pastures  among  rocks  on  high  hills,  here  and  there. — 
St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  130(K). 

1011.  p.  serpens,  Sw. 

On  trees  and  rocks  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Croix  (top  of  Mount  Ea- 
gle, 11500. 

1012.  P.  PhyUitidia,  L.    a)  and  p)  repena. 

In  forests  on  rocks  and  trees,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

1013.  Cyathea  aiborea,  Sw. 

Stem  12^-15'  liigh,  3'^  diam.  In  forests  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Thomas 
(Crown,  western  slope,  140(K;  Caret  Bay  Gut). 


CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Page  19.  Fourteenth  line  from  aboYOi  after  '^  local  name"  read — which  as  a  rule  is 
derived  either  from  the  English  or  the  Datch  language,  except  in  Vieques  and  Culebra. 

Page  84.  To  Avioennia  nitida. — ^The  ground  under  the  tree  is  sometimes  covered  with 
a  peculiar  kind  of  aerial  roots,  proceeding  from  the  underground  roots  erect  into  the 
air  to  a  height  of  four  to  six  inches. 

Page  99.  To  Araid&E, — ^A  supposed  Aroidea  with  an  immense,  nearly  aphyllous/  climb- 
ing, terete,  green  stem,  about  100'  long,  V*  diam.,  with  scaly,  early  deciduous  leaves 
and  aerial  roots  resembling  those  of  Vanilla,  is  met  with  in  a  few  places  in  St.  Thomas 
(among  rocks  on  Flaghill  in  the  forest).  As,  however,  neither  fruit  nor  flower  has 
as  yet  been  found,  it  is  still  doubtful  even  t«  which  family  this  interesting  species 
may  belong. 

^ 

Page  100,  No.  827.  Cancel  the  lines,  ''  Leaves  used  for  making  rox>es,  thatching  roofs, 
and  other  domestic  purposes." 

Add  before  No.  828 : 

827».  TA.  parviflora,  Sw.  (v.  Bull-Seger).  Fl.  May-July;  stem  30'-40'  high,  up  to 
3'  in  circumference.  Berry  in  both  species  black,  fleshy.  Leaves  of  this  species  are 
used  for  making  ropes,  hats,  roofs,  and  for  other  domestic  puri>oses.  Ou  the  northern 
alopes  of  the  hills,  common. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

Add  before  CJommelynacea : 

(Cultivated  si>ecies :  Phanix  9pino8a,  Thonuing,  and  Latania  horhonica^  L.) 
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The  DAines  in  UaKet  are  those  of  the  caltivAted  planta  of  the  islands. 


Abehnoschos  escnlentos 

Abrns  prsBcatorins 

Abntilon  indicom 

lignoenm 

periplocifoliam 

nmbellatiim 

Aoaciaarabica 

Catechu 

Famesiiina 

fhmdosa 
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30 

43 

30 

80 

20 

29 

49 

48 

49 

49 

Lebbek 49,69 

macracanthA 49 

nadiflora 48 

aarmentoaa 48 

tortnoaa 49 

AcalyphA  chamndrifolia 91 

ACANTHACE^ 80 

Acanthospermam  hamile 64 

Achyranthes  aspera 86 

AcTodiclidium  salicifolium 89 

Adanaonia  digitata 31 

Adenanthera  pavonina 48 

Adiantom  fragile 115 

intermedium 115 

miorophyllum 115 

tenerum  115 

vUloanm 115 

.£|^phila  martinicensis 84 

.£achynomene  americana. 42 

Agati  grandiflora 42 

Agave  americana 109 

sobolifera 109 

Ageratum  conysoidea 63 

Alenrites  Moluccana 91 

ALISMACEiK 97 

AUatnanda  e€Uhartica 70 

Alligator  Pear 89 

AUing,  white 84 

AUiwn  ftatulamm 110 

Almond,  Dog 45 

Almond-tree 54 

Aloevulgaria 109 

AloyHa  citriodora 84 

Alpinia  nutans 112 

Altemanthera  Acbyrantha 80 

ficoidea 80 

polygonoides 86 

AlUuBa  rotea 81 

Alysicarpus  vaginalis 43 

AMARANTACE^ 86 

Amarantus  paniculatus 87 

spinosuB 87 

tristis 87 

Amaret 48 
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Amaretsteckel 48 

Amaryllis  eqnestris 109 

tubispatha lio 

Amblogyne  polygonoides 87 

Ambrosia  artemisiiefolia 64 

AMBNTACEJS 90 

Ammannia  latifolia 54 

AMPELIDEJS 89 

Amyris  sylvatica 40 

Anacardium  occidentale 41 

Anamomis  punctata 52 

Ananaua  aativa 112 

Anatherum  bioome 106 

Andira  inermis 45 

Andropogon  sacoharoides 106 

Sehoenanthus 106 

Anethum  graveolens 59 

Anguria  glomerata 55 

trilobata 55 

Anise 59 

Anona  laorifolia 23 

muricata 23 

palustris 23 

reticulata 23 

squamosa 23 

ANOXACEiK. 28 

Anthacanthus  Jamaioensis 81 

microphyllus 81 

spinosns 81 

Anthephora  elegans 105 

Antherylium  Bohrii 54 

Anthriicut  Oer^oUum 59 

Anthurium  cordifolium 98 

Huegelii 98 

macrophyllftm 98 

Antigonon  eardatum 88 

Antrophyum  lineatnm 116 

Apium  graveolent 59 

APOCYNACEJB.. 69 

Apple,  Bell 66 

Chigger 33,57 

Custard 23 

Haid 55 

Honhey 23 

Pine Ill 

Star 67 

Sugar 23 

Ai«chis  hypogea 43 

ARALIACEiK 59 

Ardisia  coriaoea 67 

Argemone  mexicana 24 

Argyrothamnia  candicans 91 

fascicnlata 91 

Arl»tlda»tricta 101 

119 


120 
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AristolochU  aoffnicidA 06 

trflobata 96 

ABISTOLOCHIACKS 95 

ABOIDEiB 98 

Arrow-root 112 

Arthroetylidiam  capQUfoUiiin 101 

Artocarpns  incisa 94 

ASCLEPIADACKfi 70 

Awdepiaa  cnrasaayioa 70 

nivea 70 

Ash,  Bitter 88 

A8PARAGINACEA 110 

Aspidiiim  invisnm 117 

molle 117 

patent 117 

pnnctiilatiiin 116 

•emicordatmn 116 

Aspleninm  flrmiiin '. 116 

pmnilnm 116 

serratnm 116 

AwUr  ehinentit 67 

AURANTIACEJ5 86 

ATloennianitida 84,118 

tomentow 84 

Ayeniapnsilla 82 

Baoa-fhun  boom 69 

BaccharUVahUi 64 

Baohelor*B  Batton 86 

Balloon-Tine 85 

Balsam,  Garden 80 

Paiaia 81 

Pengoin 80 

Balsamina  hortensia 86 

BALSAMIKACEiB 36 

Bamboo  Cane 101 

Bambnsa  Tulgarla 101 

Banana 112 

Barleria  lupolina 80 

Barrow,  Fallen 66 

Bastard  Onava 52 

Mahogany 45 

Bastaidia  Tisooaa 30 

Batis  maritima 86 

Batta-batta 87 

Baohinia  tomentosa 47 

ungola 48 

Bay-flower 28,86 

Grass 102 

Leaf 52 

Sallie 67 

Vine 71 

Bean,  Horse 46 

Bat 25 

White 44 

Beet 86 

Begonia  humilis 96 

BEGONIACEJS 96 

Bell-apple 56 

Beloperone  nemorosa 80 

Benye 81 

Betavulgarit 86 

Benrreria  succulenta 74 

Bidens  bipiunatos 65 

lencanthus 05 

Bignonia  SDqainoctialls 79 

ungois 79 
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BIGNONIACRS 79 

Billy  Grass 102 

BirdPepper 76 

Bisom 1U7 

Bitter-ash 38 

Bosh G9 

Gobie 55 

Grass 105 

BixaOrellana 25 

BIXACEiB 25 

Black  Amaret 48 

Calabash 79 

Cherry 52 

Nickars 46 

Pepper,  Wild 84 

Torch 60 

Willie 25 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  International  Exhibition,  in  1876,  certain  appro- 
priations were  made  by  Congress  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  The  former  was  called  upon  to 
prepare  an  exhibition  to  illustrate  the  economical  value  of  the  mineral 
and  animal  products  of  the  country,  while  the  latter  was  to  perform  a 
similar  task  for  the  national  fisheries.  It  was  subsequently  found  desir- 
able for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  unite  with  the  Indian  Bureau  in 
displaying  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  United  States  in 
prehistoric  and  modern  times.  Four  distinct  departments  of  work  were 
thus  provided  for,  (1)  an  ethnological  exhibition,  (2)  an  exhibition  of 
minerals,  (3)  an  exhibition  of  animal  resources,  and  (4)  a  fishery  exhibi- 
tion. The  first  and  second  were  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  nave 
in  the.  Government  buildiug,  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  its  north  end.  The 
latter,  it  was  found,  could  not  be  separated,  since  the  character  of  the 
specimens  and  the  methods  of  arrangement  required  were  the  same. 
They  were  arranged  in  one  series  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  transept 
and  to  the  east  of  the  nave  extending  north  to  the  beginning  of  the 
mineral  series. 

The  following  catalogue  is  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  objects  exhib- 
ited in  this  series,  -and  illustrative  of  the  animal  resources  and  the  fish- 
eries of  the  United  States.  It  is  essentially  a  reproduction  of  the  card- 
catalogue  prepared  in  187G  and  still  in  use  in  the  administration  of  the 
collection,  which,  having  been  greatly  augmented  by  systematic  efforts 
in  the  United  States  and  by  donations  from  foreign  governments,  now 
forms  an  important  section  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  The 
catalogue  has  been  as  far  as  practicable  made  complete  up  to  the  present 
time,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  North  America.  No  eflfbrt  has,  however, 
been  made  to  include  the  collateral  series  of  specimens  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  plan  of  arrangement  is  fully  shown  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 
Beginning  with  the  Useful  and  Injurious  Animals,  it  next  takes  up  the 
Means  of  Pursuit  and  Capture,  then,  successively,  the  Methods 
OF  Preparing  them  for  Use,  The  Useful  Products,  and,  finally, 
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the  Means  of  Protection  and  Culture.  The  prelimmary  plan  of 
classification  is  given  in  full,  whether  specimens  were  obtained  to  illus- 
trate it  or  not,  and  indicates  wherein  the  collection  isstill  imperfect.* 

It  seems  appropriate  to  remark  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  speci- 
mens included  in  this  catalogue  and  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  were 
borrowed  from  the  permanent  collections  of  the  !N^ational  Museum,  and 
have  for  many  years  been  on  exhibition  in  the  Smithsonian  building. 

G.  BROWN  GOODE. 

Washington,  April  11, 1879. 

*  For  a  fuUer  exposition  of  this  plan  see  the  foHowing  pamphlet : 
International  Exhibition  1876.  |  Board  in  Behalf  of  United  States  Executive  Depart- 
ments. I I  Classification  |  of  the  |  Collection   to  Illustrate  |  the  Animal  Be- 

soures  of  the  United  States.  |  A  List  of  Substances  derived  from  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
with  Synopsis  of  the  Useful  and  Injurious  Animals  |  and  a  Classification  of  the  Meth- 
ods I  of  Capture  and  Utilization.  |  |  By  G.  Brown  Goode,  M.  A.,  |  Assistant 

Curator  |   U.  S.  National  Museum.    | |  Washington :  |  Government  Printing 

Office.  I  1876.  I  8vo.  pp.  xiii  (1)  126.  Also  published  as  Bulletin  No.  6,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  United  States  National  Museum ;  and  as  Article  V I  in  Vol.  XTl  of  the 
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LIST  OF  AmiALS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  BENEFICIAL 

OR  INJURIOUS  TO  MAN. 


*I.  MAMMALS. 

Order  FER^. 
Suborder  FISSIPEDIA. 

Lynx  ruflis,  (Guldenstadt^)  Eaf.— BAy  Ltnx  or  Wild  Gat.— Korih 

America. 

12476.  Mounted.    Denver,  Col.    C.  E.  Aiken.    Deo.  14, 1675. 

12477.  Mounted.    (Young.)    Denver,  CoL    C.  E.  Aiken. 

Lynx  canadensis,  (Geoff.  &  Desm.,)  Baf.— Canada  Lynx.— IS'orih- 

em  North  America. 

12475.  Mounted.    Honlton,  Me.    Rev.  R.  R.  McLeod.    Dec.  15, 1875. 

Felis  eyra,  Desm. — Eyra  Gat. — Southwestern  North  America. 

9532.  Mptinted.    Teliuantepec,  Mex.    F.  Somichrast. 

Felis    yag^uarundi,   Desm.— YAauARUNDi    Gat. — Southwestern 

North  America. 

8480.  Mounted.    Tabasco,  Mex.    CoL  Sarto. 

Felis  concolor,  Linn. — ^Pttma  or  GouaAR. — ^America  generally. 

11813.  Mounted.    Central  Colorado.    James  Stevenson.    1874. 

Felis  on(»,  Linn. — Jagdar. — Southwestern  States,  Gentral  and 

South  America. 

10390 -f- 12296.  Mounted.    Died  in  captivity  at  Government  Insane  Asylum, 

Washington.* 

— ' 

*  The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  enumeration  of  specimens  are  Smithsonian  catalogue 
numbers.  When  two  numbers  are  given,  separated  by  the  mark  of  division  (rr),  the 
first  mentioned  refers  to  the  particular  preparation  of  the  animal  in  question ;  the  second, 
to  some  other  related  part  entered  in  a  different  series.  For  example,  in  10390  r- 12293, 
the  first  number  belongs  to  the  skin  and  the  second  to  the  skeleton  of  a  specimen  of 
Ft^ia  onca, 
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Felis  pardalin,  Liim.— Ocelot   or   Tiger   Cat. — South  western 

North  America. 

12179-1-14179.  Mounted.    Talamanca,  Costa  Rica.    Talamanca  expedition.  Prof. 

W.  M.  Gabb. 
12187.  Mounted.    Talamanca,  Costa  Rica.    Talamanca  expedition.    Profl  W. 

M.  Gabb. 

€aiii8  lupus,  Lmn.,  var.  grisco-albus.— Gray  Wolf.— Korth 

America  generally. 

3573 -♦-  3520.  Mounted.    (Winter  pelage.)    Platte  River,  Nob.    C.  Droxlcr. 

Tulpes  Ailrus^  (Desm.,)  var.  AilFUS^  (Desm.)— Eed  Fox.— North- 
em  North  America. 

7124.  Mounted.     (Male.)    La  Pierre's  House,  Rocky  Mts.    R.  Kennicott.    Dec., 

1861. 
6403.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Yn^n  River.    R.  Kennicott    Oct.  21, 1860. 

Tulpes  ftalTus,  (Desm.,)  var.  decussatns*— Cross  Fox. 

6407.  Mounted.    (Female).    Ft.  McPheison,  Peels  River,  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 

tory.   R.  Kennicott.    Nov.  28, 1861. 

''A  very  fine  cross  fox,  nearly  silver,  small  and  apparently  young.    The 
Indians  told  me  she  would  be  a  silver  fox  next  year." — Kennicott. 

6408.  Mounted.    j(Female.)    Ft.  McFherson,  Peels  River,  H.  B.  T.    R.  Kenni- 

cott.   Nov.  30, 1861. 
"A  good  typical  cross  fox ;  tail  rather  small." — Kennicott. 
.6404.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Yukon  River.    R.  Kennicott.    Oct.  22, 1860. 

''A  rather  fine  cross  fox,  approaching  more  nearly  the  silver  fox  than 
the  red." — ^Kennicott. 
12466.  Mounted.    Houlton,  Maine.    Rev.  R.  R.  McLeod.    Dec.  31, 1875. 

Tnlpes  ftal¥us,  (Desm.,)  t^ar.  a rg^entatnsu — Silver  Fox:  Black 

Fox. 

6410.  Mounted    (Male.)    Yukon  River.    R.  Kennicott.    Nov.  17, 1860. 

"A  fine  silver  fox." — Kenn. 
641L  Mounted.    (Female.)    Ft.  McPherson,  Peels  RiVer,  H.  B.  T.    R.  Kenni- 
cott.   Oct.  17, 1861. 

"Black  fox ;  some  had  stiU  leas  silver."— tKenn. 

Tnlpes  maerurus^  Baird.— Prairie  Fox.— Western  States. 

.  Mounted.    Wyoming. 

Tulpes  Telox,  (Say,)  And.  &  Bach.— Kit  Fox  or  Swift  Fox.— West- 
ern States. 

12470.  Mounted.  Colorado.  Chas.  E.  Aiken.  Jan.  15,  1876. 
12469.  Mounted.  Colorado.  Chas.  E.  Aiken.  Jan.  15,  1876. 
11065.  Mounted.    Rocky  Mountains. 

Tulpes  lagropus,  (Linn.,)  Gray.- Arctic  Fox.— Alaska. 

.  Skin.    S|k.  Paul's  Id.,  Alaska.    G.  R.  Adams. 
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Vroeyon  virg^inianns,  (Schreber,)  Gray.— Gray  Fox.— United 

States  generally. 

.  Mounted.    Yirgiiiia. 

Vroeyon  Tirg^inianus,  (Schreber,)  var.  littoralls*— Coast  Gray 

Fox. — ^Islands  of  the  California  coast. 

12440.  Monnted.    Santa  Cruz,  Cal.    H.  W.  Henshaw.    U.  &  Survey  W.  of  100  M. 

Jllastela  Pennanti,  Erxl.— Fisher.— Northern  Korth  America. 

12472.  Mounted.    HouHon,  Maine.    Rey.  R.  R.  McLeod.    Jan.  15,  1876. 
3279.  Mounted.    Olympia,  W.  T.    Geo.  Gibbee. 

Jllnsf  ehi  americana,  Torton. — ^Pine  Martin  or  American  Sable. 

Korthem  United  States. 

12544.  Monnted.    Hudson's  Bay  Teiriteiy.    R.  Kennicott. 
379.  Mounted.    Hudson's  Bay  Territory.    R.  Kennicott 

Mounted.    Hudson's  Bay  Territory.    R.  Kennicott. 

1015.  Mounted.    Hudson's  Bay  Territory.    R.  Kennicott. 

6414.  Mounted.    Yukon  River,  mouth  of  Porcupine,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 

R.  Kennicott. 
6429.  Mounted.    Yukon  River,  mouth  of  Porcupine,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
R.  Kennicott. 

Pntorinfi  erminea,  (Linn.,)  Cnvier. — ^White  Weasel  :  Ermine. — 

Korthem  United  States. 

9355.  Mounted.    Kodiak.    F.  Bischoff.    186d. 

6496-7-1029.    Mounted.    (Male.)    Yukon  River,  mouth  of  Porcupine  R.    R. 

Kennicott. 
1427.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Middleboro^  Mass.    J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 

Pntorias  Jong^ii^nda,    Bonaparte.— Long-tailed   Weasel. — 

Western  United  States. 

9350.  Mounted.    Wyoming  Territory.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

Putorins  Tison,  Bich. — ^Mink. — North  America  generally. 

12432.  Moimted.    (Male.)    Moore's  Lake,  Minn.    J.  H.  Batty. 
4396.  Mounted.    Liard  River.    R.  Kennicott. 
1653-7-12309.  Monnted.    United  States. 
2392.  Mounted.    Cape  Flattery,  W.  T.    Dr.  Suckley. 

Putorius  nig^ripes,  And.  &  Bach.— Black-pooteb  Ferret. — 

Western  States  (in  holes  of  Prairie  dogs). 

12409.  Mounted.    Spotted  Tail  Agency,  Neb.    Col.  A.  Chambers,  U.  S.  A.    Oct; 

1,1875. 
12462.  Mounted.    Cheyenne,  Wyoming.    Capt.  Jas.  GillisB,  U.  S.  A.    Dec.  27, 

1875. 
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Aalo  Itiscas.  Sabine.— Wolverene  or  Glutton. — ^Northern  l^ortli 

America. 

3747.  Mounted.    Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.    Capt.  Stansbory. 
4361.  Mounted.    Ft.  Simpson,  H.  B.  T.    B.  R.  Roes. 

Taxidea   americana,  Waterh.— American  Badger.— Western 

United  States  and  Pacific  Slope. 

12471.  Mounted.    Colorado.    Chas.  E.  Aiken.    Jan.  15, 1876. 

mephitis  mepliitica,  (Shaw)  Baird. — Common  Skunk.— Eastern 

United  States. 

4348.  Mounted.  Washington,  D.  C.    C.  Drexler. 

12522.  Mounted.  Golden,  CoL    C.  £.  Aiken. 

1071.  Mounted.  Middleboro,  Mass.    J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 

4137.  Mounted.  Lynn,  Mass.    George  Welch. 

1070.  Mounted.  (Male.)    Middloboro,  Mass.    J.  W.  P.  Jenks.    Dec.  3, 1855. 

Hepliitis  mexicana.  Gray.— Mexican  Skunk.— Mexico. 

8566.  Mounted.    Orizaba,  Mez.    Mr.  Botteni. 

Spiiog^aie   zorilia,  (Linn.)  Cones.- Little   Striped   Skunk.— 

Western  United  States  and  Pacific  Slope. 

1188.  Mounted.    Santa  Clara,  CaL    Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry.    Nov.,  18;>5. 

Conepatus     mapurito^     (Omelin)     Cones.  —  White  -  Backi;  # 

Skunk. — Sonthwestem  United  States. 

790  —  1886.    Skin.    Western  Texas.    Capt.  J.  Pope,  U.  8.  A. 

LUTBUfJS. 

# 

Lntra    canadensis,  Sab. — ^American   Otter. — North   America 

generally. 

3280.  Mounted.    Steilaooom,  Wash.  Ter.    George  Gibbs. 

5145  -r  4456.  Mounted.    Washington,  D.  C.    National  Institution. 

ENKYDBINJS. 

Enliydra  marina,  Fleming. — Sea  Otter.— Pacific  Coast  of  the 

United  States. 

9457.  Mounted.    (Adult.)    Alaska.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 

9458.  Mounted.    Alaska.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 

rRSIDJB. 

IJmns  liorribiiis,  Ord. — Orizzly  Bear. — ^Western  United  States 

and  Pacific  Slope. 

13308.  Mounted.  (16  years  old.)  Laramie,  Wyoming.  M%jor  Twiss.  (Con- 
fined in  tl^e  Government  Insane  Hospital,  Washington,  from  1858  to 
1874.) 
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IJrtns  americanns,  Pallas.— Black  Beab.— United  States  gen- 
erally. 

12380.  Mounted.    Northern  Michigan.    JohnWallaoe. 

Thalarctos  maritimus,  (Linn.)  Gray.— White  or  Polab  Beab. 

— ^N'orthem  America^  Eurox>e  and  Asia. 

12379.  Mounted.    Greenland.    John  WaUace. 

PRO€YOI¥IDJB. 

Proeyon  lotor^  (Linn.)  Storr. — ^Raccoon. — ^United  States  generally. 

5148.  Mounted.    National  Institution. 
5147.  Mounted.    Nationallnstitution. 
26789.  Mounted.    Wyoming,  N.  Y.    H.  A.  Ward.    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I¥a8ua  Ai8(»9  .—GoATiMnNDi.— Texas. 

12757.  Mounted.    BiownsviUe,  Texas.    Dr.  J.  C.  MerriU,  U.  S.  A. 

PINNIPEDIA. 

OTAROD^. 

Callirhinas   nrtinas,  (Schreber)  Gray.— Fub  Seal.- I^orth  Pa- 

dflc  Ocean  and  Bering's  Sea. 

12918-34.  Mounted.    (Group  of  17.)   Pry bilov  Islands,  Alaska.    Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

12935.  Mounted.    Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott 

Eometopias  Stelleri,  (Fischer)  Gray. — Sea  Lion. — ^Pacific  Coast. 

12489.  Mounted.    (Female.)    PrybiloY   Islands,  Alaska.     Alaska  Commercial 

Company,  San  Francisco. 
12488.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Prybilov  Islands,  Alaska.    Alaska  Commercial  Co., 

San  Francisco. 

12936.  Mounted.    (Young.)    North  Pacific 

Zalophns    Gilliespii,   (Macbain)  OilL— The  Sea  Dog.— Pacific 

Coast. 

12937.  Mounted.    Southern  California.    Capt.  Baker. 

PHO€ID^. 

VHOCIN  JE. 

Phoca  vitnlina,  Linn.— The  Common  Seal;  Habbob  Seal.— 

Korth  Atlantic.  * 

12453.  Cast.    Provincetown,  Mass.    1875. 

623.  Photograph.    (Young.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

624.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Phoea  Richardsii,  (Gray)  GilL — ^Leopabd  Seal. — ^North  Pacific. 

3742.  Mounted.    Califomia. 
12494.  Monnted.    Adakh  Id.    Alaska.    W.  H.  DalL 

Pagophilnii  ffroDnlandicns,  (MUIL,)  Gray.— Hasp  Seal.— Arctic 

Seas. 

5853.  Mounted.  Sable  Island,  N.  S.    P.  W.  Dodd. 

8122.  Mounted.  Franklin  Harbor,  Arctic  Seas.    R.  McFarlane. 

5851.  Mounted.  Sable  Island,  N.  S.    P.  W.  Dodd. 
12040.  Mounted.  St.  John's,  N.  F.    Roy.  M.  Harvey. 

5852.  Mounted.  Sable  Island,  N.  S.  -P.  W.  Dodd. 
12039.  Mounted.  St  John's,  N.  F.    Rev.  M.  Harvey. 
12038.  Mounted.  St  John's,  N.  F.    Rev.  M.  Harvey. 

Erignathns   barbatus,   (O.  Fabricius)   Gill. — Squase-flipper 

Seal. — ^Arctic  Seas. 

12422.  Skin.    Newfoundland.    Government  of  Newfoundland. 

Histriophoca  eqaestris,  (Pallas)  Gill.— Banded  Seal.— Pacific 

Coast,  Arctic  Seas. 

7580.  Skin  (in  collection  of  Furs).    Cape  Romanzoff.    W.  H.  Dall. 

Pasa  gryphas,  (O.  Fabricius)  Gill. — Gray  Seal. — ^Atlantic  Coast. 

8694.  Mounted.    Seeland.    Zoological  Museum,  Copenhagen. 

C  VSTOPHOBIIViE. 

Cystophora  cristata,  (ErxL)  Nilsson.— Hooded  Seal.— Atlantic 

Coast. 

12043.  Mounted.    St.  John's,  N.  F.    Roy.  M.  Harvey. 

Hacrorhinas   anffustirostris,   GUI.— Sea  Elephant;  Ele- 
phant Seal.— Pacific  Coast. 

12441.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Califomia.    Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon. 


ROSIHARIDJB* 

Rosmarus  obesas,  (Illig.)  GilL— Walrus.— Korth  Atlantic. 

11870.  Mounted.    Greenland.    Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes. 

Rosmarus  Gookii,  (Fremeiy)  GiU.— Walrus.— Northern  Pacific 

12493.  Mounted.   Prybilov  Islands,  Alaska.   Alaska  Commercial  Co.,  San  Fran- 
oisoo. 
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Ohdee,  ungulata. 

BOTIB  JB« 

BOVIIVA. 

Bison   americanns,   (Gmelin)   Gray.— American    Buffalo. — 

Plains  between  Eocky  Mountains  and  Missouri  Biver. 

12919.  Mounted.    Colorado.    C.  E.  Aiken. 

OTibos  moschatas,  Blainville. 

12296.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Arctic  Coast,  H.  B.  T.    W.  L.  Hardestie.    Jan. 

23,  1875.    Also  skeleton  of  same  animal. 

12297.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Arctic  Coast,  H.  B.  T.     W.  L.  Hardestie.     Jan.  23, 

1875.    Also  skeleton  of  same  animal. 
6255.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Ft.  Good  Hope,  H.  B.  T.    J.  8.  Onion. 

ANTILOPlIViE. 

Mazama   montana,    (Ord)  Gill. — ^Mountain   Goat. — Northern 

Eocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States  and  British  America. 

11894.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Montana.    W.  F.  Wheeler  and  J.  Armitago. 
11693.  Mounted.    Washington  Territory.    U.  8.  Northern  Boundary  Survey. 

OTINA. 

Otis  montane,  Guvler.— Bighobn  ;  Mountain  Sheep.— Bocky 

Mountain  regions. 

11891.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Ft.  Fetterman,  Dakota.    James  Stevenson,  U.  S. 

Geol.  Survey. 
1608.  Horns.    H.  B.  Mollhausen. 

AlVTIIiOGAPRIBJB. 

Antilocapra    americana,   Ord. — ^Pbonghobn   Antelope   or 

Cabkee. — ^Plains  west  of  Missouri  £rom  Lower  Bio  Grande 
to  Saskatchewan. 

2034.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Yellowstone  River.    Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden. 
2471.  Horns.    Ft.  Chadboumo,  Texas.    Dr.  Swift,  U.  8.  A. 
6914.  Horns.    Ft.  Whipple,  Arizona  Ty.    Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A. 
5064.  Horns.    Upper  Missouri,  f 

€ERTIBJB« 

Alces    machlis,    (Linn.)    Gray. — ^MoosE. — ^Northwestern    United 

States. 

11868.  Mounted.    (Adult  male.)    Nova  Scotia.    Oco.  A.  Boardman. 
12542.  Mounted.    (Adult  male.)    Nova  Scotia.    Mr.  Jack. 
11831.  Mounted.    (Young  calf.)    Nova  Scotia.    Dr.  Bernard  Gilpin. 
857.  Antlers.    Maine.    General  S.  Churchill,  U.  S.  A. 
.  Antlers.    Adirondacks,  N.  T.    Henry  J.  Biddle. 
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Tarandns  rangiftr,  J.  Brookes,  sabspecics  cariboo,  And.  ^ 

Bach.— Woodland  Gabibou. — ^Northeastern  North  Amer- 
ica. 

1^73.  Monnted.  Hoaltoxi;  Mo.  Rev.  R.  R.  McLeod. 
12407.  Mounted.  Houlton,  Mo.  Rev.  R.  R.  McLeod. 
11865.  Mounted.    Lake  Superior.    J.  Bomston. 

3389.  Antlers.    (Female.)    Nelson  River. 

3290.  Antlers.    (Female.)    Nelson  River. 

Tarandns  rang^ftr,  (Br.)  snbsp.  groenlandicus,  Br.— Babben 

Gboxjnd  Caribou. — ^Arctic  America. 

6255.  Mounted.    Arctic  America. 

905.  Antlers.    North  Greenland.    S.  Sternberg. 

903.  Antlers.    North  Greenland.    S.  Sternberg. 
6782.  Antlers.    Plover  Bay.    Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon,  U.  S.  B.  M. 
7539.  Antlers.    Yukon  Biver.    W.  H.  DalL 

4638.  Antlers.    Port  Foulke,  N.  Greenland.    Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes. 

« 

CerTUS   canadensis,  ErxL— Ahebigan  Elk. — ^Northern  North 

America. 

12474.  Mounted.    Ft.  Sanders,  Wyoming.    Col.  A.  G.  Brackett,  U.  S.  A. 
4457.  Antlers.    Elk  Co.,  Penna.    Profl  S.  43.  Haldeman. 

£911.  Antlers.    Ft.  Berthold,  Missouri  Biver.    Lt.  Warren,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  F.  Y. 
Hayden. 

867.  Antlers.    Utah.    CoL  O.  Cross,  U.  S.  A. 
2579.  Antlers.    Platt«  Biver.    Lt.  Bryan,  U.  S.  A. 
3552.  Antlers.    Ft.  Tejon,  Lower  Cal.    John  Xantus. 
3551.  Antlers.    Ft.  Tojon,  Cal.    John  Xantus. 

840.  Antlers.    Ft.  Union,  Mo.    A.  Culbertson. 

761.  Antlers.    Ft.  Union,  Mo.    A.  Culbert«on. 

760.  Antlers.    Ft.  Union,  Mo.    A.  Culbertson. 
2916.  Antlers.    Ft.  Berthold,  Missouri  Biver.    Lt.  Warren,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  F.  V. 

Hayden. 
2905.  Antlers.    Ft.  Berthold.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 
2903.  Antlers.    Ft.  Berthold.    Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden. 
2910.  Antlers.    (Male.)    Ft.  Berthold.    Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden. 

3486.  Antlers.    Oregon.    U.  S.  ExpL  Exped.    Capt.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 

3487.  Antlers.    Oregon.    U.  S.  ExpL  Exped.    Capt.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 

Cariacus    virgrinianas,   (Boddsert)  Gray.— Yibginli  Deeb.— 

United  States  east  of  the  MissonrL 

12461.  Mounted.    Cumberland,  Md.    D.  P.  Welpley.    Dec.  26,  1875. 
1889 -T- 2587.  Mounted.     (Young  female.)     Medicine  Bow  Biver,  Ark.    W.  S. 

Wood.    Sept.  6, 1856. 
12349.  Mounted.    (Albino.)    Peshtigo,  Wis.    J.  H.  Leavenworth. 
2909.  Antlers. 

763.  Antlers.    (Male.)    Lewisburg,  Pa.    J.  C.  Barber. 
4174.  Antlers. 

668.  Antlers.    (Male.)    Cumberland,  Md. 
3386.  Antlers.    (Male.)    Ft.  Mason,  Tex.    M^.  G.  H.  Thomas. 
914.  Antlers.    (Male.)    Washington,  D.  C. 
961.  Antlers.    (Male.)    Arkansas.    J.  M.  Stanley. 
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Caiiacus  virgrinianas,  (Boddsert)  Gray— Continned. 

3383.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Ft  Biason,  Tex.    M%].  G.  H.  Thomas. 

3387.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Ft.  Mason,  l^x.    Mbj.  G.  H.  Thomas. 
896.  Antlers.  St.  Lonis,  Mo.    J.  S.  Bowman. 

3388.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Ft.  Mason,  Tex.    Mbj.  G.  H.  Thomas. 
667.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Comberland,  Md. 

3062.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Essex  Co.,  N.  T. 

895.  Antlers.  (Male.)    8t.  Loais,  Mo.    J.  S.  Bowman. 

9643.  Antlers.  Near  Denver,  Colo.    E.  Palmer. 

5077.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Washington,  D.  C. 

5083.  Antlers.  Upper  Missonxi  f 

6ariacu8  Tirgrinianus,  (Bodd.)  Gray,  var.  meucanniir— ViB- 

GINIA  DEEB. 
11859.  Mounted.    Talamanca,  Costa  Bica.    Prof.  W.  M.  Gabb. 

Gariacns  macrotis,  (Say)  Gray.— Mule  Deeb. — Central  North 

America. 

11864.  Mounted. 

12583.  Mounted.    Cheyenne,  Wyo.    Capt.  J.  M.  Gilliss,  U.  8.  A. 

6615.  Antlers.    Prescott,  Ariz.    Dr.  E.  Coues. 
831.  Antlers.    Big  Sioux,  f    T.  Culbertson. 

4175.  Antlers. 

6918.  Antlers.    Ft.  Laramie.    Col.  W.  O.  Collins. 

3682.  Antlers.    Mountains  of  New  Mexico.    Dr.  J.  8.  Newberry. 

€ariacu8  colninbianas,  (Eich.)  Gray.— Columbli  Black-tailed 

Deeb. — ^Pacific  Slope. 

8154.  Antlers.  Puget  Sound.    J.  G.  Swan. 

3203.  Antlers.  Whidby's  Island,  Puget  Sound,  W.  T.    Dr.  Geo.  Suckley. 
5080.  Antlers.  Puget  Sound.    Dr.  C.  B.  Eennerly. 

3204.  Antlers.  Whidby's  Island,  Puget  Sound.    Dr.  Geo.  Suckley. 

€erTU8  dama,  Linn. — Fallow  Deeb  (introdaced). 

1200.  Antlers.    Park,  Clarke  Co.,  Va.    Col.  J.  Fuley. 
2257.  Antlers.    Clarke  Co.,  Va.    CoL  J.  Fuley. 

DI€OTYI«ID^. 

Dicotyles   torquatus,  Cuv.— Peccabt.— Bed  Eiver,  Arkansas, 

and  South. 

12346.  Mounted.    Talamanca,  Costa  Bica.    Talamanca  Exped.    Pro£  W.  M. 
Gabb. 

Oedee,  SIRENIA. 
trichechid^. 

Trichechns  manatas,  Linn.— MANATEE.^Florida,  West  Indies, 

and  K.  E.  South  America. 

12295.  Mounted.    Florida.    P.  T.  Bamum. 
16037.  Skeleton.    Florida.    H.  A.  Ward. 
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Order,  CETE. 
DELPHIIVIDJS. 

DELPHIIVAPTEBflNiE. 

Delphinapterus  catodon,  (Linn.)  Gill. — ^White-fish  or  White 

Whale. — ^Arctic  and  Subarctic  Seas   (ascending   large 
rivers). 

12490.  Cost.  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence.    O.  R.  Renftew  &.  Co.,  Quebec. 
16038.  Skeleton.    Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &,  Co. 
389.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  CommiBaion. 

nonodon  monoceros,  Linn.— ITarwhal. — ^Arctic  Seas. 

15304.  Tusk.    Greenland.    Purchased  from  George  Y.  Nickerson. 

DELPHININiE. 

Leucorhamphus  borealis,  (Peale)  Oill.— Kight-whale  Por- 
poise.— ^Pacific  Coast 

-■— .  Skeleton. 

Delphinus  Bairdii,  Dall.— Baird's  Porpoise. — Galifomia  Coast. 

16042.  Skeleton.    California.    W.  H.  DalL 

15403.  SkulL    San  Gabriel  River,  Cal.    Lieut  Bergland,  U.  S.  A. 

Delphinus  bombiflrons.  Cope. — ^Porpoise. — ^Atlantic  Coast. 

12481.  r  Cost.    New  York  Harbor.    John  Wallace. 

Tursiops  erebennus,  (Cope)  GilL — ^PoRPoiSE.^-Atlantio  Coast 

15786.  Skeleton.    Rockaway,  Long  Id.    Alfred  Lawrence. 

Tursiops  Crillii,  DalL— Cow-fish.— Pacific  Coast 

16043.  Skeleton.    California.    W.  H.  DaU. 

Lagenorhynchus  pemplciUatiis,  Cope.— Skunk  Porpoise.— 

Eastern  Coast 

12305.  Cost.    Cape  Cod.    Vinal  N.  Edwards. 

Laffenorhynehus  obliquidens,  GilL— Striped  or  Common 

Porpoise.— Pacific  Coast 

14329.  Skeleton.    California.    C.  M.  Scauunon. 

Lagenorhynchus  grubernator,  Cope.— Eastern  Coast 

,  Cast.    Casco  Bay,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Lagenorhynchus  leucopleurus,  (Raasch)  Gray.— Cow-fish.— 

Eastern  Coast 

12939.  Cast.    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Lagenorhynchiis  thieolea,  Oray.— Pobpoise.— West  coast  of 

North  America. 

Orca  atra.  Cope.— Killeb.— Pacific  Coast. 

13018.  Jaw.    California.    Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon. 

Orca  gladiator,  (Bonnaterre)  Oray. — Killeb.— Atlantic  Coast. 

11918.  SkulL    South  Atlantic.    S.  F.  Baird. 

Phocsena  Tomerina,  Gill.— Bay  Pobpoise.- Pacific  Coast. 

16044.  Skeleton.    California.    W.  H.  Dall. 

Phocsena  lineata,  Cope. — Stbiped  Pobpoise. — ^Atlantic  Coast 

621.  Photograph.    U.  S.  F.  C. 

Phocsena  brachycion,  Cope.— The  Snuffino  Pio  or  Hebbino 

Hog. — ^Atlantic  Coast. 

12302.  Cast    Cape  Cod.    Vinal  N.  Edwards. 

GLOBICEPHALIIViE. 

Crlobieephalus  Seammoni,  Cope.— Blace-fish.— Pacific  Coast. 

9076.  Skull.    Califomia.    Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon. 

Crlobicephalus  intermedins,  (Harlan)  Gray.— Black-fish.— 

Atlantic  Coast. 

12479.  Cast.    (Foetus. )    Cape  Cod.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

12480.  Plaster  cast,  (7  feet.)    Cape  Cod.    Edwards.    Nov.  14,  1874. 
12480.  Cast. 

12840.  Cast  351.    Cast  of  head.    South  Dennis,  Mass.    U.  S.  Irtish  Commission. 

1875. 

12841.  Cast  352.    Cast  of  head.    South  Dennis,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fieh  Commission. 

1875. 

Orampus  griseus,  (Cuv.)  Gray.— Gbampus  ;  Cow-fish.— Korth 

Atlantic. 

15771  -r- 12759,  .508.    Cast.    Dec.  2,  1875. 

15772  -r- 12760,  503.    Skulls.    Nov.  29,  1875. 

15773  -f- 12761,  506.    Cast  of  head  and  cast  of  whole.    Nov.  30, 1875. 
506  A.  Cast.    (Over  entrance.) 

622.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

12940.  Cast  of  head.    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

12941.  Cast  of  head.    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

12942.  Cast  of  head.    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

Orampus     Stearnsii,    Dall. — White-headed    or    Mottled 

Gbampus. — ^Pacific  Coast. 

13021.  Skeleton.    Califomia.    W.  H.  Dall. 
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ZIPHIIDJS. 

ZIPHUIVJS. 

niesoplodoii    Soirerbiensis,    (Blainv.,)    Oervais. — Sowebby's 

Whale. — ^Atlantic  Coast 

ANABNACINJB. 

Anarnaeus  semy unctus,  (Cope)  Oill.— Bottle-head  Whale.— 

Atlantic  Coast. 

PHTSETERIDJS. 

PHTSETEBINJS. 

Physeter   macrocephalus,  Linn. — Spebm  Whale.— Tropico- 

politan  Seas. 

25(K>2.  Iron  model.    Modo  by  captain  of  whaling  ship.    J.  H.  Thompson.    New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

16046.  Jaws.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

16047.  Jaws.    National  Institute. 

25004.  Wooden  model.    Capt.  Be^J.  Bnssell.    New  Bedford,  Mass. 

KOOIINJS. 

Kog^a  Floireri,  Gill. — Pobpoise  Spebm  Whale.— Pacific  Coast 

8016.  Lower  jaw.    Lower  California. 

BAIi^lVOFTERID^. 

AGAPHELINJB. 

Agaphclus  gibbosus,  (Cope)  Cope.— Scbaoo  Whale.— Atlantic 

Ocean. 

Rhachianectes  glaucus,  Cope.— Gbay  Whale.— Pacific  Ocean. 

13803.  Skull.    California.    W.  H.  Dall. 

niEGAPTEBIIViE. 

megaptera  rersabilis,  Cope.— Humpback  Whale.— Pacific  Coast 

13804.  Vertebra.    Aleutian  Islands.    W.  H.  DalL 

megaptera  osphyia.  Cope.— Humpback  Whale.— Atlantic  Coast 

Esehrichtius  robustus,  Lilljeborg.— Gbaso  Whale.— Atlantic 

Coast. 

Sibbaldius    fecfirostris,   Cope. — Finback  Whale. — Atlantic 

Ocean. 

16045.  Skeleton.    Cape  Cod.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Sibbaldius  tuberosiis^Gope.— Finback  Whale.— Atlantic  Ocean. 

Sibbaldius    borealis^    (Fischer)    Geoffix>y. — Sulphub-bottom 

Whale.— Atlantic  Ocean. 

16039.  Skeleton.    Cape  Cod.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Sibbaldius    sulfkireus,    Cope. — Stjlphub-bottom  Whale.— 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Balsenoptera    rostrata^    (Miiller)  Gray.— Gbamfus.- Atlantic 

Coast. 

Balsenoptera  reliftra^  Cope.— Finback  Whale  ;  Oregon  Fin- 
nee. — Pacific  Ocean. 

Balsenoptera  Dafidsonii,  Scammon. — Sharp-headed  Finner 

Whale. — Pacific  Coast 

1G040.  Skeleton.    Califomia.    Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon. 

mAIjJENIDJE. 

Balsena  mysticetus^  Linn. — ^Bowhead  Whale. — Arctic  Seas. 

12938.  Model  in  plaster.    From  drawings  and  measorements  of  Capt.  C.  M. 

Scammon. 
16041.  Jaws.    Arctic  Ocean.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 

Eubalsena    €ullainach,    (Chamisso)    Cope.— Pacipio    Bight 

Whale.— North  Pacific. 

12968.  Model  in  plaster.    From  drawings  and  measorements  of  Capt.  C.  M. 

Scammon. 

Eubalaena  cisarctica^  Cope. — ^Bight  Whale.— Atlantic  Coast 

Order,  INSECTIVORA. 
TAI.PIDJS. 

Sealops  aquaticus,  (Linn.)  Cuv. — ^Eastem  United  States. 

3965.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Washington,  D.  C.    G.  ExaU. 
5830.  Monnted.    (Female.)    Washington,  D.  C.    G.  ExaU. 

3966.  Mounted.    District  of  Columbia,  1858.    C.  Drexler. 

3964.  Mounted.    (Albino.)    Virginia,  October  30,  1846.    D.  F.  Kent. 

• 

Scalops  argentatus,  And.  &  Bach.— Silvery  Mole.— Western 

Uiiit/ed  States. 

11351.  Alcoholic.    Mt.  Carmel,  111.    R.  Ridgway. 
783.  Mounted.    Tremont.  Dl.    W.  J.  Shaw. 
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Seapanus  Toimsendii,  (Bachman)  Pomel.— Obegon  MolEw— 

Paciflc  Slope. 

3963.  Mounted.    Oregon.    T.  R.  Peale.    U.  8.  Exploring  Expedition. 
1963.  Monnted.    Ft.  8teilacoom,  Wash.  Ter.    Dr.  George  Suckley,  U.  8.  A. 

Scapanus  Breireri,  (Baehman)  Pomel. — Haiby-tailed  Mole.— 

Eastern  United  States. 

823.  Mounted.    Cleyeland,  Ohio.    Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland. 

Condylura  cristata,  (Linn.)  niiger. — Stab-nosed  Molew— ITorth- 

em  cismontane  States. 

3968.  Mounted.    Washington,  D.  C. 

Order,  GLIRES. 

S€IVRIDJB. 

Sciurus  cinerens^  Linn. — ^Fox  Squibbel. — ^Eastern  United  States. 

4143.  Monnted.    District  of  Columbia.    C.  Drexler. 
321  -r- 1240.  Monnted.    Western  Missouri.    Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy.    1^4. 
4044.  Mounted.    (Male.)    District  of  Columbia.    A.  R.  Jenkins. 

Scinms  caroUnensis,  Gmelin. — Gbay  Squibbel. — ^United  States. 

4042.  Mounted.    District  of  Columbia.    8.  F.  Baird. 
334 -7-1252.  Mounted.    Bacine,  Wis.    Be  v.  A.  Cv  Barry. 
332 -r- 1250.  Mounted.    Bacine,  Wis.    Dr.  P.  B.  Hoy. 
11071.  Mounted.    New  York.    J.  G.  Bell. 
5844.  Mounted.    Washington,  D.  C.    J.  K.  Townsend. 

Sclums  fbssor,  Peale. — Galifobnia  Obay  Squibbel. — ^Pacific 

Slope. 

4040.  Mounted.    (Male.)    California.    Dr.  Hcerman. 

Scinms  Abertii^  Woodhoose. — ^Tuft-eabed  Squibbel. — Southern 

Colorado,  "Sew  Mexico,  &c. 

12576.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    C.  E.  Aiken. 
12578.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    C.  E.  Aiken. 
2430.  Mounted.    San  Francisco  Mts.,  N.  M.    Dr.  Woodhouse. 

Sclums  hndsonius^  Pallas. — Bed    Squibbel;   Ghickabee. — 

Cismontane  United  States  and  Alaska. 

12435.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Hartford,  Minn.    J.  H.  Batty. 
9241.  Mounted.    New  Brunswick.    G.  A.  Boardman. 
3264.  Mounted.    Laramie  Peak.    J.  Henman. 

Tamias    striatus,    (I4nn.)    Cuv. — Chipmunk.— Basjiem   United 

States. 

4013.  Mounted.    Waahington,  D.  C.    A.  J.  Falls. 
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Tamias    quadriTittatus,    (Say)    Bich.— Missoubi    Stbiped 

Squibbel. — Pacific  Slope,  in  mountains. 

4661.  Mounted.    Yreka,  Cal.    W.  Vielle. 

4662.  Mounted.    Yreka,  CaL    W.  Vielle. 

Tamias  lateralis,  (Say)  Allen. — Say's  Stbiped  Squibbel. — 

Bocky  Mountains^  tcom  Mexico  northward. 

9320.  Mounted.    Carson  City,  Nevada.    U.  S.  Survey  of  Fortieth  Parallel. 
Bobert  Bidgway.    March,  1868. 

Spermophilus  grammnrns,  (Say)  Ba^h.— Califobnia  Gbound 

Squibbel. — ^Western  Texas  and  !New  Mexico  west  to 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

1046-r2215.  Monnted.    Los  Nogales,  Sonora.    MaJ.  W.  H.  Emory,  U.  S.  A. 

Spennophilns  grammnms,  (Say)  Bach.,  var.  BeechyL— 

Califobnia  Gbound  Squibbel. — Gala,  and  Lower  Gala., 
west  of  Sierra  Kevadas. 

469.  Mounted.    Tejon  Valley,  Cal.    Dr.  A.  L.  Heeiman. 

470.  Monnted.    Tejon  Valley,  Cal.    Dr.  A.  L.  Heerman. 

Spermophilus  Harris!,  And.  &  Bach.— Habbis'  Gbound  Squib- 
bel.— ^The  Great  Interior  Basin  and  Lower  Galifomia. 

471-1-1600.  Monnted.    Mohave  Desert.    Lient.  B.  S.  Williamson. 

Spermophilus  Franklini,  (Sabine)  Bich.— Gbay  Gopheb.— 

Korthem  Illinois,  northward  to  the  Saskatchewan. 

985.  Skin.    Bacine,  Wis.    Dr.  P.  B.  Hoy. 

Spermophilus  tereticaudis,  And.  &  Bach.— Boxtnd-tailed 

Gbound  Squibbel. — ^Arizona. 

1584.  Skin.    Fort  Ynma,  Cal.    M^.  G.  H.  Thomas. 

Spermophilus  trideeem-lineatus,  (Mitchell)  And.  &  Bach.— 

Stbiped  Gopheb  ^  Pbaibie  Squibbel. — ^The  prairies  of 
the  United  States. 

437-hl303.  Mounted.    Head  of  Arkansas  Bivcr.    Capt.  E.  G.  Beckwith. 

Spermophilus    mexicanus,    (Erxleben)    Wagner.— Mexican 

Gbound  Squibbel.— Sonthwestem  Texas  and  Southern 
Kew  Mexico,  southeastward  into  Mexico. 

3663.  Mounted.    Eagle  Pass,  Texas.    Dr.  W.  S.  King,  U.  S.  A. 

Spermophilus    Parryi,   Bich.— Pabby's    Mabmot.— Northern 

parts  of  the  Continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Behring's 
Strait. 

8736.  Mounted.    Pelly  Lake.    B.  B.  MacFarlane.    June  21,  1864. 
5789.  Monnted.    Lockhart  Biver,  H.  B.  T.    B.  B.  Boss.    July  4,  1860. 
9366.  Mounted.    Kodiak.    F.  Bisthoff.    Sept.  13, 1868. 
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Spennophilns  spilosoma,  Bennett. — Sonoba  Ground  Squib- 

BEL. — ^Eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Moantains  north  to  West- 
em  Wyoming. 

2620.  Fort  Thom,  N.  Mex.    Dr.  T.  C.  Henry. 

Spermophilus     Richardsoni,     (Sabine)     Baird.— Yellow 

GoPHEB. — ^Plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  southward  to  the 
Upper  Missouri. 

12360.  Skin.    Fort  Saunders,  Wyo.    Col.  A.  G.  Braokett. 

Spermophilus     Toirnsendi^    Bach.— Townsend's     Gbound 

Squibbel. — Plains,  of  Columbia. 

3775.  Camp  Lloyd,  Utah.    Capt.  J.  H.  Subpson,  U.  S.  A. 

Spermophilns   annnlatns,  Aud.  &  Bach.— Binoed  Gbound 

Squibbel. — Plains  of  Colima,  Mexico. 

.  Skins. 

Cynomys  IndoTicianns,  (Ord)  Baird.— Pbaibib  Doo.— Great 

plains  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

4057.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Platte  Biyer,  Ark.    Dr.  Woodhouse. 
7770-7-345.    Mounted.    (Male.)    Ft.  Lamed.    Dr.  E.  Cones.    May  31,  1864. 
11458.  Mounted.    Colorado.    J.  H.  Batty. 
9559.  Mounted.    Soda  Springs,  Colo.    Jas.  Stevenson. 

Cynomys  columbianus,  (Ord)  Allen. — Shobt-tailed  Pbaibie 

Doo. — ^The  parks  and  plains  within  and  west  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  to  the  plains  of  Columbia. 

5849.  Mounted.    Fort  Bridger,  Utah.    C.  Drezler. 

Arctomys  monax,  Linn.— Woodchuce.— Eastern  North  America. 

26788.  Mounted.    Wyoming,  N.  Y.    H.  A.  Ward,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

Arctomys  caligatus,  Eschscholtz.— Nobthwestebn  Mabmot.— 

Puget's  Sound  northward,  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

9493.  Mounted.    Ft.  Kenag,  Alaska.    F.  Bischoff.    May  16,  1869. 
12485.  Mounted. 

Arctomys  flaTirenter,  Aud.  &  Bach.— Yellow-footed  Mab- 
mot.— ^Bocky  Mountains  west  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

8834.  Mounted.    Fort  Anderson.    B.  McFarlane. 
12753.  Mounted.    Near  Fort  Ellis,  Montana.    W.  B.  Piatt. 

HAPLODOMTIDJB. 

Haplodontia  leporina,  Bich. — Sewellel;  Showt'l.— Pacific 

Slope  (especially  about  Puget's  Sound). 

1966.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Ft.  Steilacoom,  Wash.  Ter.    Dr.  G^.  Suckley. 
4046.  Mounted.    Pngef  s  Sound.    Ex.  Ex. 
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CASTORIDiE. 

Castor  canadeusifii,  Kulil. — Ai^ierioan  Beaver. — United  States 

generally. 

9724.  Mounted.     (Young.)    Henry  Fork,  G.  R.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.    Oct.,  187a 

GKomYmjE. 

Geomym  bnrsarius,  Eicli.'— Vouched  or  Pocket  Gopher. — Mis- 
souri to  Minnesota  and  Nebraska. 

91.  Mounted.    Columbia  River,  Oregon.    Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

Iweomys  tiiza,  (Ord,)  Cones. — Florida  Salamander. — Southeast- 
em  States. 

11905.  Skins.    Jacksonville,  Via.    O.  Brown  Goode. 

Creomys  castanops,  Baird.— Texas  Pouched  Gopher.— Texas 

and  New  Mexico. 

4007.  Mounted.     Bent's  Fork.     Lt.  Abert. 

» 

Thomomys  talpoides,  (Eicb)  Baird. — California  Oopher. — 

Xorthem  and  Western  North  America. 

:i(iG-^1280.  Mounted.     Monterey,  California.     Lt.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Thomomys  clusius,  Coues.— Small-footed  Pouched  Gopher. 

— Eocky  Mountains. 

.  Skins.     Ft.  Btidger,  Utah. 


s  decimianus,  Pallas.— Brown  Eat. — United  States  generally. 
(Introduced.) 

r>847.  Mounted.     Washington,  D.  C. 

w  rattiis,  Linn. — Black  Eat. — Unite<l  States  generally,  but  rare. 
(Introduced.) 

12^921.  Skin.     Foxburg,  Pa.     S.  F.  Baird. 

Wii«  musculus. — ConiON  Mouse.— United  States  generally.    (In- 
troduced.) 

4051.  Mounted.     (Albino.)    District  of  Columbia. 

He^peromys    leiicopn^,    Wagner. — White-footed    Mouse. — 

Xortbeni  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

i:r>8.  Mounted.     TTnlifax.  N.  S.     A.  Dowuch. 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 2 
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IVeotoiua  floridana,  Say  &  Ord. — Flohida  Kat  ;  Wood  Kat. — 

Atlantic  Slope  iioitliward'to  Xew  York. 

4334.  Mounted.     Uillsboi-o,  Va.     N.  Jauucy. 

IVeotoma  cinerea,  (Oixl)  Baird. — Rocky  Mor^'TAIN  Rat. — raeitic 

Sloi)o  and  Upper  Missouri. 

5605.  Mounted.    Fort  Liard,  Hudson's  Bay  Terr.     IJoss  and  Hardest y. 

Fiber  aEibethiciiii^,  Cuv. — Music  Kat. — United  States  genenilly. 

40r)0.  Mounted.     (Female.)    District  of  Columbia.     K.  O.  PoUard. 

HYSTRICID^. 

Erethizon  dorsatnm,  (Linn.)  Flem.,  var.  dor^atns. — White- 
haired  Porcupine. — ^Noi-tliern  United  States. 

1106(5.  Mounted.     Maine.     John  Wallace. 

12402.  Mount<id.     (Female.)    Mt.  Washington,  N.  H.     C.J.King.     July  3,  lt:<7,'>. 

Erethizon  dorsatus,  (Linn.)  F.  Cuv.,  var.  epixanf  hiis. — ^Yel- 
low-haired Porcupine. — Pacific  Slope  and  Upper  Mis- 
souri region. 

9745.  Mounted.    Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hay  den,  U.  S.  Geologist. 
Sept.  29,  1>?70. 

Suborder  DUPLICIDENTATA. 
liEPORIDJB. 

Ijepuif  timidus,  Fab.,  var.  arcticus. — Polar  Hare. — Arctic  and 

Subarctic  America. 

135(5.  Mounted.     (Young.)    Newfoundland.    John  Downes.     Summer  18r>H. 
5181.  Mounted.    Newfoundland.    J.  R.  WiUis. 
353.  Mounted.    Newfoundland.    J.  G.  Bell.    Winter  1854. 

Lepus  aiuericaniis,  ErxL,  var.  ainericanh»,  Allen.— North- 
ern Hare^  White  Hare. — Northeastern  North  America. 

1247tf.  Mounted.     Cumberland,  Md.     D.  P.  Welpley. 

Lepus  americanufi^,  Erxl. — Northern  Hare;  White  IIabbit  — 

Alaska  and  British  North  America  east  of  the  RocAy 
Mountains. 

4430.  Mounted.     (Male.)    Ft.  Liard,  H.  B.  T.     Robert  KenTiicott. 

Lepiifii   amerieanus,  var.  Tirgrintanus. — Virginia  Hare. — 

Eastern  United  States  south  of  Nova  Scotia. 

11067.  Mounted.    J.  G.  BoU. 
959.  Mounted.    Middlcboro,  Mass.    J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 
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Lepus  americanns,  Erxl.,  var.  UTashinfrtonii.— Ked  Hare.— 

West  of  Rocky  Mountains  from  Columbia  River  into  Britisli 
Columbia. 

:i817.  Mounted.    Chilowcyuck  Depot,  Oregon.     Dr.  C.  H.  Kenncrly,  V.  8.  A. 
June,  1859. 

licpus  americauus,  Erxl.,  rar.  Bairdii. — Baird'h   PIare.— 

Higher  parts  of  Rocky  Mountains. 

4*265.  Mounted.     (Female.)    Wind  River  Mountains.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hay  den. 
5882.  Mounted.     Head  of  Hathcad  River,  WaHhington  Ty.     Dr.  C.  15.  Kcnncrly, 

X.  W.  Boundary  Survey.     Winter  1860. 
3791.  Mounted.     Ft.  Bridger,  Utah.    J.  H.  Simpson. 
303.  Mounted.     8hoal water  Bay.     Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  Pacific  R.  \i,  8uney. 
ilarcli  5,  1854. 

Lepiifn  cainpei^tri»,  Bach. — Prairie  Hare. — Central  plains   of 

North  America. 

1552.  Mounted.    Upper  Missouri.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

4240.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Deer  Creek.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.    Dec.  18,  ia59. 

69  -^  972.  Mounted.    Ft.  Union,  Neb.    T.  Culbertson. 
12013.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Frenchman's  Creek,  Montana.    Dr.  E.  Coues,  U.  S.  A., 
Northern  Boundary  Survey.    July  5,  1874. 

Lepus  callotis,  Wagler Jackass  Hare  ;  Jack  Babbit. — South- 
western United  States. 

1170.  Mounted.    Klamath  Lake.    Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

•8477.  Moimted.    (Female.)    Ft.   Whipple,  Arizona.    Dr.  E.  Cones,  U.  S.  A. 
May  17,  1865. 
450.  Mounted.     Red  River,  Ark.    Capt.  Marcy. 

Lepiis  caliAirnicus,  Gray. — California  Habe. — California. 

11070.  Mounted.     California.    J.  G.  Bell. 
1980.  Mounted.    Petaluma,  California.    E.  Samuels. 
12586.  M6unted.    Capo  St.  Lucas.    John  Xantus. 

Lepns  sylraticui^,  Bach. — Gray  Rabbit. — Eastern  United  States. 

12483.  Mounted.  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

11069.  Mounted.  New  York?    J.  G.  BeU. 

11068.  Mounted.  New  York?    J.  G.  Bell. 

4017.  Mounted.  New  York.    J.  G.  Bell. 

Lepus  Bachmani,  Waterhouse. — Bachman's  Hare. — Texas. 

234 ;  243.  Skins.     Brownsville,  Texas.     Couch  and  Van  Vliet. 

Lepus  sylTaticus,  Bach.,  var.  Andubonii. — ^Audlhson's  Habe. 

— Southern  Arizona  and  California. 

1596.  Mounted.     San  Diego,  Cal.     Dr.  J.  F.  Hammond.    Dec,  1855. 
1594.  Mounted.     (Female.)    San  Diego,  Cal.    Dr.  J.  F.  Hammond.    Dec.  28, 
1856. 
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Lepus  fnylTaticus,  Bacb.,  var.  IVuttalli* — Sage  Kabbit. — United 

States  west  of  97th  meridian. 

SS9G.  Mountccl.    (Female.)    Camp  Grant,  Ariz.    Edward  Palmer.     Vvh.  20, 
1867. 

Lepus  Troirbridg^i,  Baird. — Trowbridge's  Hare. — California. 

1183.  Mounted.    Santa  Clara,  Cal.    Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,    Nov.,  185.'>. 
2974  -r-  351.    Mounted.    Petaluma,  Cal.     E.  Sanmols. 

Lepns  aquaticiis,  Bach. — Water  Rabbit. — Gulf  States. 

2306.  Mounted.    Prairie  Mer  Rouge,  La.    James  Fairie. 
2309.  Mounted.    Prairie  Mer  Rouge,  La.    James  Fairie. 

Lepus  palnstris,  Baeh. — Marsh  Babbit. — Soiitheasteni  United 

States,  on  lowlands. 

4018.  Mounted.    St.  Simon's  Island,  Ga.    Dr.  Wilson.    1860. 
1256.  T  Mounted.     Society  Hill,  S.  C.    M.  A.  Curtis.     1856. 
1621.  Mounted.     St.  Simon's  Island,  Ga.    Dr.  S.  M.  Wilson. 

Order,  EDENTATA. 
DASYPODIDiE. 

Tatusia  septeni-einctus,  (Linn.,)  Gray. — Armadillo. — South- 
western United  States  and  South. 

10197.  Mounted.    Tohasco,  Mexico.    C.  II.  Laszlo. 

Order,  AMARSHPIALI. 

DIDEIiPHIDJE. 

Didelphys  vir^niana,  Shaw. — Possuk.— United  St4ito,s  gener- 
ally. 

1*2951.  Stuffed  skins.     Family  group  of  nine.     Waohington,  D.  C.     (i.  Rrown 
Goo<Ie. 


II.  BIRDS. 

From  want  of  space  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  exhibit  a 
ooUection  of  North  American  binls. 
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III.  REPTILES. 

Order,  CROCODILIA. 

GROCODILIDJS. 

€rocodilus  americanns,  Scba. — Florida  Crocodile. — South- 
ern Florida. 

8384.  Mounted.    Biscayue  Bay,  Fla.    rorchased  from  H.  A.  Ward. 

Allig^ator  mississippiensis,  Daudln.— Alligator. — Southeast- 
em  North  America. 

9980.  Cast.    JacksonviUc,  Fla.    F.  C.  Goodo. 
854.'?.  Cast.    Jacksonville,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Order,  TESTUDINATA. 

TESTVDII¥IDJS. 

Testudo  Carolina,  Linn.— Florida  Gopher-Tortoise. — South- 
eastern IS^orth  America. 

9627.  Cast.    Florida.    G.  Brown  Goodo. 

Testudo  Berlandieri,  Agassiz.— Southwestern  United  States. 

8926.  BrownsvUle,  Tex.    Dr.  J.  C.  Morrill,  U.  S.  A. 

eihydidjs. 

Illalacocleiuiuys  palustris,  Omelin. — Diamond-back  Terrapin. 

— Coast  from  Kew  York  to  Texas. 

8709.  Washington  Market.    J.  W.  Milner. 
9028.  Cast.    Mandeville,  La.    G.  Kohn. 

Pseudemys     rug^osa,    Shaw.— Eed-bellied    Terrapin.— New 

Jersey  to  Virginia. 

89H».  Cast.    Kinston,  N.  C.    J.  W.  Milner. 

Pseiidemys  concinna,  Leconte. — Florida  Terrapin. — South- 
eastern United  States. 

8907-8.  Cast.    Florida.    Professor  Baird. 

Pseudemys  mobiliensis, 

9026.  Cast.  Mandeville,  La.    G.  Kohn. 
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GHJBIiYDRIDJB. 

Macrochelys  lacertina,  Schw. — Alligator  Turtle. 

921 L  Cost.    Greenville,  Miss.     S.  W.  Ferguson. 

€helydra  serpentina,  Linn. — S;>fAPPiNG  Tortoise.— Canada  to 

Ecuador. 

a 

8916.  Cast.    Washington,  D.  C.    Joseph  Palmer. 

TwtioNYcmnjE. 

Aspidonectes  I'erox,  Schw. — Soft-shell  Turtle. — Geor^^a  to 

Western  Louisiana. 

8708.  Cast.    MilledgevUle,  Ga.    Tarleton  H.  Beau. 
8899.  Florida.     Professor  Baird. 

Aspidonectes  spinifer,  Les. — Soft-shell  Turtle. — jtfiddl.'  lind 

northern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Saint  Law- 
rence. 

8309.  Mounted.    Rising  Sun,  Ind. 

9C14.  Alcoholic.    Mt.  Carmel,  111.    R.  Ridgway. 

€HEIiOMIID^. 

Chelonia  mydas,  Schw. — Green  Turtle. — Atlantic  Coast  south 

of  Long  Island. 

8392-rl5267.  Cast  in  papier-mach6.    New  York  market.    £.  G.  Blackford. 

Chelonia   rirgrata^   Schw. — Pacific   Green   Turtle. — Pacific 

Coast. 

9639.  Cast.    San  Diego,  Cal.    G.  N.  Hitchcock. 

Thalassochelys  caonana,  Linn.— Loggerhead  Turtle. 

8386-^15259.  Cast.    New  York  market.     E.  G.  Blackford. 

Eretmochelys    imbricata,   Linn. — Hawk's  bill   Turtle. — 

Southern  Atlantic  Coast. 


>.  Cast.    Now  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 


Eretmochelys  squamata,  Linn. — Pacific  Hawk's  bill  Turtle. 

— Pacific  Coast. 

12388.  Shells.    F^i  Island.    U.  S.  Expl.  Expedition. 

SPHAB«IDID^. 

Spharg^s  coriacea,  Eondelet. — Leatherback  Turtle. — ^Atlantic 

Coast  to  Massachusetts. 

8389-:-15266.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
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V.    FISHES. 

Order,  PEDICULATI. 

MALTUEWDM. 

cubiflrons,  Hich. — Sea  Bat. — West  Indian  Fauna. 

16727.  Cast.    St.  Angnstine,  Fla.    Dr.  J.  M.  Laing,  U.  S.  A. 
800.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Malthe  Tcspertilio,  (Linu.)  Cuv. — Sea  Bat. — ^West  Indian  Fauna. 

12575.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Amazons.    British  Museum. 

LC^PHIID^. 

Lophins  piscatorius,  Linn. — Goose  Fish;  Angler.— Nova  Scotia 

to  Cape  Hatteras. 

15066.  Alcoholic  specimen.    TompkinsYiUe,  N.  Y.    Copley. 

14910.  Cast.    Wood's  Roll,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June  22,  1873. 

16G57.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

12,  13,  14,  15.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

AI¥TEI¥]VARIID^. 

Pterophryne  histrio,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Mouse-fish.— Pelagic 

20683.  Alcoholic  specimens.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

Order,   PLECTOGNATHI. 

Mola  rotunda,  Cuv. — Sun-fish. — ^IS^ewfoundland  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

15832.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  16,  1874. 

15833.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  16,  1874. 
1.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

784.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

DIODOI¥TID^. 

Chilomycterns    g^eometricus,    (Linn.)    Kaup.— Bur-fish.— 

South  of  Cape  Cod ;  West  Indian  Fauna^  &c. 

15572.  Cast.    New  York  market.     E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  7,  187.'>. 
15883.  Cast.    Wood's  lloll,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  1, 1873. 
523-4-s>.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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€hilomyctern8  AUiginosns,  (De  Kay,)  Gill. 

13938.  Alcoholic  Bpecimeu.    Watch  Hill,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Comnussiou.    Sept. 
18,  1874. 

Trichodiodon  pilosus,  (Mitch.)  Blecker. — Hairy  Box-fish. — 

Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

.  Alcoholic  specimen.    IJeesly'a  Poiut,  K.  J.    l*rof.  S.  F.  Baird.     1854. 

TETRODOMTIDiE. 

Tetrodon  IseTig^atiis,  (Linn.)  Gill. — Kabbit-fish. — Cape  Cod  to 

Florida. 

14867.  Cast.    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.     U»  S.  Fish  Couunission.    July  13, 1374. 
2, 3.  Photo^aphs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Chilichthys  tnrg^idus,  (Mitch.)  Gill. — Swell-fish. — Cape  Cod  to 

Florida. 

10740.  Cast.  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
499.  Color  sketch.  (Richard.)  '  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
615-16.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

OSTRA€IIDJS. 

Ostracium     quadricome,     Linn.— Cow-fish.— West     Indian 

Fauna. 

10008.  Cast.    Bermudas.    0.  Brown  Goode.    March,  187:;^. 
664.  Color   sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Florida.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 
Boston  Aquarial  Garden  June,  1860. 

Ostracium  triqnetrum,  Linn. — ^Cuckold.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

579-^.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Santa  Cruz.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;  Dr. 
Jeffiries. 

Lactophrys  trig^onusi,  (Linn.)  Poey.— Trunk-fish.— West  Indian 

Fauna;  occasional  in  Massachusetts. 

20610.  Alcoholic  specimens.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

BALISTID^. 

Baliirtes    ringens,    Linn. — Spotted    File-fish.- West   Indian 

Fauna. 

581.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)     Island  of  Sombrero,  W.  I.     Prof.   Alex. 
Agassiz.    Sept.,  1859. 

Batistes    retula,    Linn. — Old  wife  5    File-fish.— West    Indian 

Fauna;  accidental  on  coast. 

14900.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     Oct.  8,  1873. 
11380.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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BaUstes  capriscus, 

I'>233.  Alcoholic  8X)ccimcii.    East  Coast.    John  Sutherland. 

Stephanolepis    setifer,  (Bennet)  Gill.— Storer's  File-fish. — 

Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 

16519.  Alcoholic   specimen.      Wood's  Holl,  Mass.      U.  S.   Fish   Commission. 

Sept.,  1875. 
617.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Cape  Cod.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Aug.,  1859. 
498.  Colop  sketch.    (Richard.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Aug.,  1875. 

Canthorhinns  occideiitalis.— West  Indian  Fauna,  &c. 

16746.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Chesapeake  Bay.    Capt.  John  Evans.    Oct.,  1875. 

Alntera  cnspicanda,  Do  Kay.— LoNa>TAiLED  File>fish. — Gape 

Cod  to  Florida. 

16341.  Cast.  Wood's  lloll,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  13,  1875. 

15569.  Cast.  New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

15827.  Cast.  New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

15839.  Cast.  New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  9,  1875. 

412-13-14.  Color  sketches.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 

Ceratacanthns  anrantiacus,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Orange    File- 
fish. — Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

14914.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  14,  1873. 
15870.  Cast.     Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  14,  1873. 
14916.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  14,  1873. 
5,  6,  7,  y,  aud  9.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
COO.  Color  sketch. 


Order,   LOPHOBRANCHII. 

hippocaihpidje:. 

Hippocampus  antiquoriim,  Leach. — Sea-horse  ;  Horse-fish. 

— Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

21044.  Alcoholic  specimen.    St.  George's  Banks.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

syiv«ivathidje:. 

Syngrnathus  Peckianus,  Storer.— Pipe-fish.— Kewfoundland  to 

Capo  Hatteras. 

16492.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Oeder,  teleocephali. 

HETEROSOMATA. 

SOLEID^. 

Achirus  lineatns,  (Linu.)  Cuv. — .Vmerican  Sole  ;  Uog  Choker. 

— Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

ir,74JJ.  Cast,  (ui»por  side.)    Wood's  lloll,  MasH.     U.  S.  Fish.  Coii'inissioii.     Feb. 

21,  1874. 
1G743.  Cast,  (uuder  side.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commissiou.    Feb. 

21,  1874. 
380.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

448.  Photograi>h,  (upi)er  side.) 

449.  Photograph,  (under  side.) 

561.  Color  rtkctch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

• 

Solea  Tulgraris,  Quensel. — Sole. — Coast  of  Europe. 

12513.  Cost.    England. 

16.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

PLEVROrVECTIDJB. 

Euchalarodus  Pntnami,  Gill.— Putnam^s  Flat-fish.— Found 

only  in  Salem  Harbor. 

5368.  Alcoholic  si>ecimen.    Salem,  Ma«s.    F.  W.  Putnam. 

PMudopleiironectes  americanus,  (Walb.)  Gill.- Flatfish ; 

Winter  Flounder. — ^Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

14911.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  July  22,  1873. 

15692.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Dec,  1873. 

15709.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Feb.  28,  1874. 

14891.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Feb.  20,  1874. 

14913.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Feb.  2,  1874. 

15934.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  380.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

785.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

niyzopsetta  ferragrinea,  (Storer)  Gill.— Rusty   Flounder. — 

Xova  Scotia  to  Cape  Co<l. 

15068.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
15067.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Bhickford.    March  22,  1875. 
23.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

786.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Pleuronectes  grlaber,  (Storer)  Gill.— Smooth-back  Flounder. — 

Northern  Xew  England  Coast. 

20873.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    Tarletou  H.  Bean. 
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CrlyptocephalUM  cynoslossiis,  (Liim.)  Gill. — Pole  Flounder. 

— Maine. 

24.  IMiotograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
12685.  Alcoholic  specimen.     Treat ^s  Island,  Eastport,  Me.     U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion.    Aug.,  1872. 

Lophopsetta  inaciilata,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Watery    Flounder; 

Spotted  Turbot. — Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

15693.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

1U662.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

2.5,20.  Photographs.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

78lM.  Color  sketch.     (Richaifl.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Chienopsetta  ocellaris,  (De  Kay)  Gill. — Common  Flounder.— 

Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

15177.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

10721.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

14899.  Cast.    Block  Island,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     Sept.  24, 1H74. 

10684.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15176.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  8.  Fish  Conunission. 

27, 28.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

.533-4.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Chienopisetta  oblongra,  (Mitcb.)  Gill.— Four-spotted  Flounder. 

— Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

10716.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
10661.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
29, 30.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Chaenopsetta  dentata,  (Liim.)  Gill. — Southern  Flounder. — 

Cape  Hatteras  to  Florida. 

•18048.  Alcholic  specimen.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    Professor  Baird. 

Hipposlossus  americanus,  Gill. — ^Halibut. — ^Newfoundland  to 

Cape  Hattei*as. 

15698.  Cast.    Eastern  Mass.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Feb.  28,  1874. 
15705.  Cast.     Eastern  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Feb.  28,  1874. 
16587.  Cast.    Boston,  Mass.     F.  H.  Johnson.     Sept.  24,  1875. 
15732.  Cast. 

31, 32.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Conunission. 
767.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Hipposlossoides  limandoides,  GUntber.— Sand  Dab. 

21037.  Alcoholic  specimen.     Halifax,  N.  8.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission.     Sept.  11, 

1877. 
21818.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Gloucester,  Mass.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    July 

29,  1878. 
14913.  Cast.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.     V.  N.  Edwards.     Fob.  2,  1874. 
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Reinhardtius   hippogrlossoides,    (Walb.)    Gill.— Greenland 

TuRBOT. — Greenland. 

14di)y.  Cast,  (upper  side.)    Newfouudlaud.     E.  G.  Blackford.    Feb.,  1874. 
148(59.  Cast.    Newfoundland.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Feb.,  1874. 

33.  Pliotograpli.    U.  S.  Fisli  Conmiissiou. 

21564.  Cast.    Lo  Have  Bank.    U.  8.  lisli  Commission. 

Psettichthys  melanostictus,  Girard. — California  <^  Spotted 

Sole.''— Coast  of  California. 

. 

16701.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone.    Jan.  27,  1876. 

16699.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone.    Jan.  27,  1876. 

16700.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone.    Jan.  27,  1876. 

16699, 16700, 16701.  Alcoliolio  specimens.    San  Francisco.   U.  S.  Fish  Comminiou. 
36, 39.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

777.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

754.  Color  sketch.     (AgQssiz.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Platichthys  stellatns,  (Pall.)  Gill.— Rouan  Flounder.— Coast 

of  California. 

16698.  Cast.  San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 
38.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
531-2.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Comnussion. 
657.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  lYancisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov\, 
1859. 

Parophrys  Tetulus. — "  Sole.^— Coast  of  California. 

17064.  Alcoholic  specimen.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
776.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Ancylopsetta  quadrocellata,  Gill. 

17123-4.  Alcoholic  specimens.    Charleston,  S.  C.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.    Marchf 

1877. 
17123.  Cast.    Charleston,  S.  C.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.    March,  1877. 

Rhombus  maximus.  Will. — ^Turbot. — Coasts  of  Europe. 

12511.  Cast.    England.    Middleton,  Carman  &  Co. 
35, 391.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Rhombus  lieTis,  llondel.— Brill.— Coasts  of  Europe. 

12512.  Cast.    England.    Middleton,  Carman  <&  Co. 

34.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

ANACANTHINI. 

IHACRVRID^. 

Hacrurus  rupestris^  BL— Onion-Fish.- North  Atlantic. 

15608.  Cast.    St.  George's  Banks.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  27,  1875. 
786.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Conunission. 
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Bairdii,  Gomlc  &  Bean. — Spike-Tatl. 

21014.  Alcoholic  specimen.     (Type.)    ft  nlf  of  Maine.     U.S.  Fish  Commission. 
Ancr.  li),  1877. 

PoUachius  carbonariiis,  (Linn.)  Bon. — Pollaok. — Greenland  to 

Cape  IlatteravS. 

15971.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
16254.  Cast.    Martha's  Vineyard.    U.  ^.  Fish  Commission.    July  30,  1875. 
41, 42, 43.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
787.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Cradns  morrhua,  Linn. — Codfish. — ^Polar  Begions  to  Cape  Hat- 

teras. 

1C770.  Cast.    Irish  Sea.    Liverpool  Free  Public  Museum. 
14902.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    April  3,  1874. 
15923.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
44, 45, 381, 392.    Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
610.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

microgradns  proximiis,  (Girard)  Gill. — ^Tom  Cod. — Coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

10696.  Cast.     San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone.    June  27,  1876. 
47.  Photograph.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

016.  Color  sketch.     (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 

microsadns  tomcodus,  (Walb.)  Gill. — ^Tom  Cod  ;  Frost-fish. — 

Newfoundland  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

14884.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June  11,  1873. 

14885.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    June  11,  1873. 
16808.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission.     Sept.  27,  187.'). 

4(i.  Photograph.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
662.  Color  sketch.     (Agassiz.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

]n[elanosrammu9  leslefinns,   (Linn.)  Gill.— Haddock.— New- 
foundland to  Cape  Hatteras. 

14897.  Ca«t.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June  18,  1873. 
14896.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  2,  1873. 
48, 49, 50.  Photograph.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
427.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.  • 

Phycis  chiiiSiS,  (Walb.)  Gill. — Hake. — ^Newfoundland  to  Cape  Hat- 
teras. 

16."i9H.  Cii.st.     Boston,  Mass.    F.  H.  Johnson. 

Phycis  tenuis,  (Miteh.)  De  Kay. — Squirrel  Hake. — ^Newfound- 
land to  Cape  Hatteras. 

1.5729.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June  18,  1873. 
51.  Photograph.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
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Phycis  Chesteri,  Goode  &  Bean. — Long-finned  Hake. 

21840.  Alcoholic  specimen.     (Type.)    Gulf  of  Maine.     I^.  S.  Fish  Coniniissioii. 
Aug.  27,  1878. 

Urophyciiii  regrins,  (Walb.)  Gill. — Spotted  Codling. — Cape  Cod 

to  Cape  Ilatteras. 

788.  Color  sketch.     (Emerton.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
l(i84r)-<).  Casts  and  alcoholic  specimens.    New  York.    Fred.  Mather. 

molTa  Tulgaris,  Fleming.— Ling. — ^Polar  Seas. 

I(i77,'>.  Cast.     Cooj^t  of  England.    Li  veri>ool  Fi*ee  Public  Museum. 
lilKl.  Photograjdi.     U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 

Rhinonemus  caudacuta,  (Storer)  Gill.— Four-bearded  Kock- 

ling. — ^Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Cod. 

ICKkiO.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    Y.  N.  Edwards. 

Ciliata  arg^eiitata,  (Beinb.)  Gill.— Mackerel  Midge. — Greenlaiul 

to  Cape  Hatteras. 

16179.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Hypsiptera  argrentea,  Giinther. 

21831.  Alcoholic  Hi)ecimen.    Off  Capo  May,  N.  J.    Capt.  R.  H.  Hurlbert. 

Brosmius  americaniis,  Gill.— Cusk.— Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Cod. 

16605.  Cast.     Boston,  Moss.    Wm.  Prior,  jr.,  &  Co.     Sept.  25,  1875. 
15886.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Feb.  21,  1874. 
52.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
429.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Haloporphyrns  Tiola,  Goode  &  Bean.— Blue  Hake. 

21837.  Alcoholic  specimen.   (Type.)  Banquereau.   Cajit.  Jos.  W.  Collins.   Aug., 

1878. 

liOta  maculosa,  (Les.)  Bicli.— Burbot. — Fresh  watei-s  of  Northern 

Korth  America. 

Io640.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

16638.  New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

53,  54, 55.  Photograi>lis.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

428.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    1 1.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

491.  Color  sketch.     (Kotter.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

IHERIiUCIID^. 

Herlacias  bilinearis,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Whiting;  Silver  Hake.— 

Xova  Scotia  to  Cape  Ilatteras. 

15747.  Cast.     U.  8.  Fish  (^nnuiission. 

15931.  Cast.     WooiVs  Holl,  Mass.     V.  8.  Fiwli  Commission.     Oct.  28,  1873. 

56.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

562.  Color  sketch.     Pn)f.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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OPHIDIIDJB. 

Ophidinm  mar^natum,  Mitch.— Gape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

10762.  Alcoholic  specimon.    TompkiiiBvillc,  N.  Y.     C.  Copley. 

liYCODIDJB. 

Zoarces  angriiillaris,  (Peck)  Storer.— Eel  Pout.— Newfoundland 

to  Cape  natteras. 

14888.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Marcli,  1874. 
15694.  Cast.    Nantucket  Shoals.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
651.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.  • 

CRYPTACAlVTHIDiE. 

Gryptacanthodes  macnlatus,  Storer.— Spotted  Wry-mouth. 

— Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Cod. 

166)^1.  Provhicetown,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

l.'VSdD.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

15890.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

423.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

613.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)    Boston.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Dec,  1861. 

€ryptacaiitliode9  inornatus,  Gill. — Ghost-fish. — Coast  of 

Massachusetts. 

1761.  Alcoholic  specimen.     Maine.    \V.  Stimpson. 

Ammodytes  americanns.— Sand  Eel. 

382.  Photograjdi.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

422.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

STICHJEID^. 

Stichaeiis  panctatus,  (Fabr.)  Eeinli. — ^Nortli  Atlantic  Coast. 

590.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
21068.  Alcoholic  specimen.     Halifax,  N.  S.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     Sept.  4, 
1877. 

Eumesogrraninins     subbiAircatus,     (Storer)     Gill.  —Nova 

Scotia  to  Cape  Cod. 

21067.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Halifax,  K.  S.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  2S, 
1877. 
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XIPHIDIOIVTID^. 

]n[ur«noides  mucronatus,  (IVIitch.,)  Gill.— Eock  Eel.— Nova 

Scotia  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

13847.  Alcoholic  spociineu.    Eastport,  Me.    IT.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
488.  Color  sketch.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

iniurienoides   omatus,   (Girard)   Gill. — Pacific   Eock   P^kl. — 

Pacific  Coast. 

639.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    Ft.  Roberts,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Wash.  Terr.    Pi-of. 

Alex.  Agassiz.    July,  1859. 

AIVARRHICHADID^. 

Anarrhichas  Tomerinns,  (Ag.)   Storer.— Wolf-fish.— Green- 

land  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

16439.  Cast.     Boston,  Mass.     F.  H.  Johnson.     Sept.  8,  1875. 

14900.  Cast.    Coxswain's  Ledge,  R.  I.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    July  25,  1875. 

57.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

770.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Anarrhichas  lupus,  Linn. 

21875.  Specimen  in  brine.    Gloucester.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     1878. 

BATRACHID^. 

Batrachus  tau,  Linn. — Toad-fish;  Oyster-fish. — ^Nova  Scotia  to 

Gulf  of  Mexico. 

10743.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
.')01-2.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Porichthys  notatus.- Pacific  Coast. 

640.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    Simiahmoo,  Wash.  Terr.    T^f.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

June,  1859. 

TRAIVOSCOPIDJB. 

Astroscopus  anoplus,  (Cnv.  &  Val.)  Brevoort.^NAKED  Star- 
gazer. — ^New  York  to  Florida. 

4622.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Norfolk,  Va.     Prof.  Theo.  Gill. 

571.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Pensacola,  Fla.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;  Dr. 

Jeffreys.     April,  1854. 

572.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhanlt.)    Hampton  Roads,  Va.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz; 

T.  Leib.    April,  1854. 

584.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Jacksonville,   Fla.    Prof.   Alex.   Agassiz. 

1853. 

585.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Charleston,   S.   C.     Prof.   Alex.   Ag.i8siz. 

1854. 

586.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Coney  Island,  N.  Y.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

April,  XQTA. 
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CYCLOPTERIDiE. 

Cyclopteras  lumpns,  Linn.— Lump-fish.— >Korth  Atlantic 

15688.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford.    May  15,  1874. 
15730.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford.    April  18,  1874. 
16660.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  CommiBslon. 

58.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

788.  Color  sketch.    (Emerton.)    Young  specimen.    Fisher's   Island   Sound. 
U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.,  1874. 

LIPARIDIDiE. 

Liparis  lineata,  (Lepechin)  Kroyer. — Stbiped  Lipasis. — ^Korth 

Atlantic. 

13960.  Alcoholic.    Watch  HiU  Reef,  B.  I.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.,  1874. 
788.  Color  sketch.    (Emerton.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

liiparis  IHontagrai,  Don. — Sea  Snail.— North  Atlantic 

20432.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

tri«lidje:. 

Dactylopterus  Tolitans^  (Linn.)  Lacep.— Flying  Oubnabd. — 

Temperate  and  Tropical  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

15873.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  ConmiisBion.    Aug.  8,  1873. 
.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Prionotus  carolinus,  (Linn.)  Guv.  &  Yal. — ^BsoAD-FiNaEBED 

Sea  Robin.— Cai)e  Cod  to  Florida. 

59.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

443.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
566.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Prionotns   evolans,  (Linn.)  OilL — Striped  Sea  Bobin. — Cape 

Cod  to  Florida. 

15735.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

15727.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

16411.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  25,  1875. 

60, 61, 62.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

401, 402.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

A«OIVIDJB. 

Aspidophoroides    monopterygrtus^   (Bloch.)    Storer.— Polar 

Seas  and  south  to  Connecticut. 

2M700.  AlcohoUc.    Massachusetts  Bay.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
Ball.  N.  M.  No.  14 3 
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COTTIDiE. 

Cottns  octodecinispinosns,  Mitch. — Sculpin.— Nova  Scotia  co 

Cape  natteras. 

16437.  Cast.    Boston,  Mass.    F.  H.  Johnson.    Sept.  8,  1875. 

63.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
537-8.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Cottns  gnrcDiilandicns,  Guv.  &  Val.— Greenland  Sculpin.^ 

Polar  Eegions  to  Gape  God. 

16436.  Cast.    Boston,  Mass.    F.  H.  Johnson. 
65.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

545.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Cottas  nitchilli,  Guv.  &  Val. — ^Pigmy  Sculpin. — New  England 

Coast. 

14806.  Alcoholic  specimens.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
62.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

546.  Color  sketch,    l^of.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

fJranidea  viscosa,  (Hald.)  DeKay. — A^ieiiican  Miller's  Thumb. 

609.  Color  sketch.    (Roetter.)    Plymouth,  Mass.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    March, 
1869. 

HEniTRIPTERID^. 

Hemitripterns  americanns,  (Gmel.)  Guvier.-— Sea  IIaven.^ 

Newfoundland  to  New  York ;  Seas  of  Japan. 

15736.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16414.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  2,  1875. 
66, 67.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
471-2.  Photographs. 
476.  Photograph  of  yoimg. 

SCORPiEIVIDiE. 

Sebastes  marinas,  (Linn.)  Llltken. — ^Norway  Uaddock;  Hem- 

DUBGANj  Red  Perch. — Polar  Seas  and  soutli  to  Gape 
God. 

.  Alcoholic.    Eastport,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Tiviparus,  Kroyer.—EosE-FiSH.— North  Atlantic. 


15879.  Cast.    WoocVs  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
397.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Conmiission. 
789.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex  Agissiz. 

Sebastomus  rosacens,  (Girard)  Gill.— Eos y  Hook-fish. — Goast 

of  Galifornia. 

16688.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 
68.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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$eba«toinas  auricnlatus,  (Girard)  Oill.— BLAOK-EAitED  Book- 

FISH.— Coast  of  California. 

612.  Color  sketch.   (Agaasiz.)   Sau  Francisco^  Cal.    Profl  Alex.  Agaasiz.   Nov., 
1859. 

Sebastomiis   l^sciattis,  (Girard)  Gill. — ^Banded  Book-fish. — 

Coast  of  California. 

483.  Color  sketch.  (Richard.)    San  Francisco.    Livingston  Stone.    U.S.  Fish 

Commission.    March,  1876. 
614.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    Deep  Bay,  Mayno  Id.,  W.   T.    Prof.  Alex. 

Agassiz.    May  20,  1859. 

Sebastoiniis  elongratns,  (Girard)  Gill.— Pacific  Coast. 

643.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 

i^ebastosomns  melanops,  (Girard)  Gill. — ^Blaok-headed  Bock- 

FISH. — Coast  of  California. 

653.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 
16689.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 
482.  Color  sketch.    (Hichard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Sebastodes  pancispinis,  (Ayres)  Gill. — Coast  of  California. 

637.  Color  sketch.     (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 

Chirus  constellatus,  (Girard)  Gill.— <<  Book  Tbout.''— Coast  of 

California. 

16697.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 

69.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

455.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Cliinis  pictns,  Girard. — Pacific  Coast. 

642.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 


guttatiis,  Girard. — Coast  of  California. 

638.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Nov., 
1859. 

SCAniDJE. 

Scams  squalidiis,  Poi»y. — Tawny  Parrot-fish. — ^West  Indian 

Fauna. 

973.  Stuflcd  skin.     Havana  market.    Prof.  F.  Poey. 

Scarns  Abildgaardii. — Parrot-fish. — ^West  Indian  Fauna. 

9738.  StuiTed  skin.    Havana  market.    Prof.  F.  Poey. 
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Scarus  radians,  Val. — Spanish  Pobgy.—  West  Indian  Fauna. 

550.  Color  sketch.     (Borkhardt.)     New  Proyidonce.     Prof.  Alex.  Agossiz; 
F.  S.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 

Pseudoscarns  ccerulens. — Blue  Pabbot-fish;  Eilmagobe. — 

West  Indian  Fauna. 

9733.  staffed  skin.    Havana  market.    Prof.  F.  Poey. 

liABRIDJG. 

TantogTA  onitis,  (Linn.)  Ountber.— Tautog;  Blaok-fish.— Bay  of 

Fundy  to  South  Carolina. 

1059a  Cast.  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15022.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

14893.  Cast.  Chesapeake  Bay.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    May  12. 
10599.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    May  12. 
10643.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15959.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
10599.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
70,  71.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

450.  Color  sketch.    (Adult.)    (Bichard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

451.  Color  sketch.  (Young.)  U.  S.  Fish  Commissicn. 
554.  Color  sketch.  (Burkhardt.)  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
661.  Color  sketch.    Profl  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Tautogrolabrus  adspersus,  (Walb.)  Oill.— Gunneb;  Ohogset.— 

Newfoundland  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

14894.  Cast.  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
10746.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

381.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 
383.  Photograph. 

645.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
431-433.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Harpe  ruAis  (Linn.)   GilL — Spanish    Lady-fish.— West    Indian 

Fauna. 

597.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)    Santa  Cruz.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz ;    Dr. 

Jeffries. 

Chcerojulis  radiatns,  (Linn.)  Goode. — BLUE-FisH.^West  Indian 

Fauna. 

596.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    New  Providence.   Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;  F. 
S.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 

Lachnolienius  l^lcatns,  (Linn.)  Val.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

20780.  Cast.    Key  West,  Fla.    f.  Q.  Blackford. 

598.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

599.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

600.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

601.  Color  sketch;    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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poiviaceiitridje:. 

Cflyphidodon  saxatilis,  (Linn.)  Guv.— Sergeant-major.— West 

Indian  Fauna. 

589.  Color  sketch.    (Barkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
591.  Color  sketch.    (Dall.)    Bermudas.    Alive  in  Bamnm's  Aquarium.    Prof. 
Alex.  Agassiz.    Dec.,  1862. 

Pomaceiitrus  lencostictus,  M.  &  T.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

21703.  Alcoholic.    Ft.  Jefferson,  Fla.    Thos.  Moore. 

Heliastes  insolatos,  C.  &  Y.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

21704.  Alcoholic.    Ft.  Jefferson,  Fla.    Thos.  Moore. 

EIHBIOTOCID^. 

Enibiotoca  li¥ebbi,  Oirard.— Coast  of  California. 

626.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Not., 

1859. 

Einbiotoca  Jacksoni,  Agassis. — Coast  of  California. 

625.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 

Taeniotoca  lateralis,  (Ag.)  A.  Ag.— Striped   Perch.— Coast 

of  California. 

16691.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 

72.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

456.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

658.  Color  sketch.     (Agassiz.)     Crescent   City,  Cal.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

May,  1859. 

659.  Color  sketch.    (Female.)   (Agassiz.)   San  Francisco.   Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Nov.,  1859. 

660.  Color  sketch.    San  Francisco.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    April,  1860. 

Damalichthys  Tacca,  Girard. — Coast  of  California. 

627.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    April, 

1860. 

netrosaster  agrgri'^Sr^tus,  Ag.— Paeific  Coast. 

641.  Color  sketch.    (Female.)    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco,  Cal.    Prof.  Alex. 
Agassiz.    Dec.,  1859. 

Hypsnriis  Caryl,  Agass. — ^Perch. — Pacific  Coast. 

606.  Color  sketch.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    April  1,  1860. 

Phanerodon  Aircatus,  Giiard. — Coast  of  California. 

630.  Color  sketch.    (Female.)  (Agassiz.)   San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agasslf. 
Nov.,  1859. 
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Amphistichns  argeiiteas,  Ag.— Coast  of  Galifomia. 

635.  Color  skctcli.    (Agassiz.)    (Male.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
April,  18G0. 

Amphlstichus  similis,  Girard. — Coast  of  California. 

G34.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    8au  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 

Rhachochilus  toxotes,  Agassiz. — Coast  of  California. 

033.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    March, 
1860. 

Holconotus  pnlchellus,  A.  Ag. — Coast  of  California. 

632.  Color  sketch.    (Male.)    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
April,  1860. 

Holconotus  rhodoterus,  Girard. — Coast  of  California. 

641.  Color  sketch.   (Female.)   (Agassiz.)   San  Francisco.   Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
Dec.,  1859. 

Hyperprosopon  argrenteus,  Gibbon.— Coast  of  California. 

620.  Color  sketch.   (Female.)   (Agassiz.)   San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
March,  1860. 

628.  Color  sketch.    (Female.)   (Agassiz.)  San  Francisco.   Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

April,  1860. 

Abeona  Trowbrid8rii9  Girard. — Coast  of  California. 

629.  Color  sketch.    (Female.)    (Agassiz.)    California.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

TEIVTHIDID^. 

Acanthurus  chirnrgriis,  (Bl.)  Schn.— Dootor-fish.— West  Indian 

Fauna. 

569.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)     llorida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Alive  in 

Boston  Aquarial  Gardens.    June,  1860. 

570.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 

Boston  Aquarial  Gardens.    June,  1860. 

Acanthuriis  nignricans,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Black  Doctob-fish.— 

West  Indian  Fauna  and  occasional  north. 

21367.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

21698.  Dried  specimen.    Key  West,  Fla.    Thomas  Moore.    Nov.,  1878. 

CHAETODOWTIDJB. 

Sarothrodns  capistratus,  (Linn.)  Poey.— Coquette.— West  In- 
dian Fauna. 

588.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    New  Providence.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz ;  F. 

S.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 
r)^2.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    ProfL  Alex.  Agassiz. 
603.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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Sarothrodus  maculocinctiis.  Gill. 

1G955.  Alcoholic  specimens.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.   1876. 

Holacanthus  tricolor,  (Bl.)  Lac.— Black  Angel-fish.— West 

Indian  Fauna. 

593.  Color  sketch.      (Burkhanlt.)     Santa  Cmz.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;   Dr. 

Jeffries. 

594.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)    Sombrero  Id.,  W.  I.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz; 

S.  R.  Knox. 

Hol acanthus  ciliariiiii,  (Liim.)  Lac. — ^Angel-fish. — West  Indian 

Fauna. 

575.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 

Boston  Aquarial  Gardens.    June,  1860. 

576.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Alive  in 

Boston  Aquarial  Gardens.    June,  1860. 

577.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Alive  in 

Boston  Aquarial  Gardens.    June,  1860. 
21876.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
583.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)    Bermudas.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 

Bamum's  Aquarium.     1862. 

% 

Pomacanthus  arcuatns,  (Linn.)  Cuv.— Palometta.— West  In- 
dian Fauna. 

602.  Color  sketeh.     (Burkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Alive  in 
Boston  Aquarial  Garden.    June,  1860. 

XIPHIID^. 

Xiphias  grl^dius.  Sword-fish. — ^Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

16126.  Cast  in  papier-mache.  Off  Neman's  Land,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commissitm. 
Aug.,  1875. 

21699.  Sword  If  inches  long.  Taken  from  nostril  of  Lamna  oomuhwa,  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  26,  1878. 

Tetraptnrus  albidus,  Poey.— Spike-fish.— Cape  Cod  to  West 

Indies. 

15834.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  23,  1873. 

73.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

411.  Water-color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Histiophorns  americaiius,  Cuv.  &  Yal. — Sail-fish.— Atlantic 

Coast  of  America. 

16664.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.,  1872. 

74.  Photograph.     IT.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

TRICHIlIRIDiE. 

Trichiurus   leptnrus,   Linn. — Haib-tail;    Soabbabd-fish. — 

Temi)erate  and  Tropical  Atlantic. 

14874.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
559.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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SCOHBRIDJE. 

Scomber  scombrus,  Linn. — ^IVIagkerel. — Northern  Atlantic 

16443.  Cast.    New  Ywk  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Sept.  10,  1875. 
10604.  Cast.    (Blale.)    Washington  market.    8.  F.  Baird. 
10650.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
10650.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
76,  77,  78,  393,  395.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
755-6-7.  Color  sketches.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
654.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Sarda  pelamys,  (Linn.)  Cuv. — Bonito. — ^Atlantic  and  Mediterra- 

nean. 

16325.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
15748.  Cast.    New  York  market.    £.  6.  Blackford. 
79,  80,  81.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

467-8.    Color  sketches.     (Richard.)     Wood's  HolL     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
1875. 
558.  Color  sketch.    New  York.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Oct.  20,  1847. 

Orcynas   secandi-domalis,   (Storer)   Gill.— Tunny;    Horse- 
mackerel. — ^Newfoundland  to  Florida. 

16509.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  0.  Blackford. 

82,  83,  84.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

436,  37,  96,  513.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Orcynas  alliteratas,  (Kaf.)  Gill. — Little  Tunny  ^  Albicore.— 

Pelagic. 

15710.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

15683.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  8.  Fish  Conunission. 

85.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Conuuission. 

497.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Orcynas  pelamys,  (Linn.)  Poey. — Oceanic  Bonito. — ^Temi>6rate 

and  Tropical  Seas. 

21852.  Alcoholic.    Chilmark,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
21562-3.  Casts.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
21566.  Alcoholic.    New  York  market.    E.  0.  Blackford. 

Orcynas   alalon§ra,   (Gmelin)  Eisso. — Long-finned  Bonito.— 

Atlantic^  Mediterranean. 

21844.  Alcoholic.    Banqneroan.    Capt.  Wm.  Thompson. 

Orcynas  ar§renti-Tittatas,  (G.  &  Y.)  Goode  &  Bean  f— Atlantic 

21702.  8kins.    Banqnerean.    Capt.  Wm.  Thompson. 
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Cybium  macalatam,  (Mitch.)  Guv. — Spanish  Mackerel. — ^At* 

lantic  shores  of  Tropical  and  Temi>6rate  America. 

1(>367.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  CommissioiL 
16407.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15750.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

86.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

514.  Color  skotch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fiah  Commission. 

663.  Color  skotch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Cybium  re§rale,  (Bl.)  Guv. — Spotted  Gero.— West  Indian  Fauna 

and  north  to  Gai)e  God. 

16622.  Cast.    Key  West,  Ila.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
87;  88,  89.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
406-515.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21612.  Stiiffe<l.    Cnba.    Prof.  Felipe  Poey. 

Cybium  caballa,  Guv.  &  Yal. — Gero. — ^Atlantic  Shores  of  Tropi- 
cal and  Temperate  America. 

16478.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Sept.  14,  1875. 
90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  and  95.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
405-486-7.  Color-sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21611.  Stnffed.    Cuba.    Prof.  Felipe  Poey. 

CARAT¥«IDJE. 

m 

Vomer   setipinnis,    (Mitch.)    Ayres.— Silver-fish.— Maine    to 

Florida.    West  Indian  Fanna. 

16915.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    Sept.  7,  1873. 
16615.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Ar§ryreiosus  Tomer,  Lac.— Silver-fish.— Cape  Cod  to  Florida, 

and  West  Indian  Fanna. 

16475.  Cast.     New  York.    E.  G.  Blackfonl. 

1.5905.  Cast.     Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

96.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

440,  495.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Paratractus    pisquetus,   (Cuv.  &  Yal.)  Gill.— Yellow  Ore- 

vall6. — Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

16471.  Cast.    WooiTs  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  14,  1875. 

15843.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15888.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15887.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

98,  99,  100.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

778-9.  Color  sketches.    (Richanl.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Trachurops  criimenophtlialinus,  (Bloch.)  Gill.— Big-eteo 

Scad  ;  Goggle-eye.— Pelagic. 

16481.  Alcoholic.    Now  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

97.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Decapterus  punctatud,    (Mitch.)  Gill.— Bound  Bobin.— West 

Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Massachusetts. 

18951.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21365.  Alcoholic.    Bermndas.    G.  Browu  Goodo. 

Decapterus  macarellus,  (C.  &  V.)  Gill.— Mackerel  Scad.— 

West  Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Massachusetts. 

16239.  Alcoholic  specimen.    WootVs  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21630.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  R.  I.    Samuel  Powel. 

Carangrus  hippos,  (Linn.)    Gill. — Horse    Cbeyalli^. — ^Atlantic 

Coasts  •of  Temperate  and  lYopical  America,  East  Indian 
and  Australian  Seas. 

14859.  Cast.  Florida.    £.  G.  Blackford. 

101.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21654.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  R.  I.    Samuel  Powel. 

Carang^ns  chrysos,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Yellow  Mackerel. — West 

Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Cape  Cod. 

15708.  Cast.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Conunission.    Sept.  15,  1873. 
15746.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Oct.  8,  1873. 
15696.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
102,  103.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Blepharichthys  crinitus,  (Akeiiy)  Gill.— Thread-fish. — West 

Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Cape  Cod. 

16520.  Cast.  Wood-s  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  18, 1875. 
105-105.  Photograi)hs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
475.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Zonichthys  fksciatus,  (Bloch.)  Sw.— Bermuda  Bonito  ;  Med- 

REGAL. — Cuba,  South  Carolina,  Bermuda. 

15828.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
404.  Color  sketch.    U^  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Trachynotas    carolinus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Pomp ano.— Atlantic 

Coasts  of  America  south  of  Cai>e  Cod. 

15904.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  FUh  Commission.    June  20,  1873. 
15809.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    October  12,  1875. 
106,  107.  Photographs.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
473-4.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  B.  Fish  Conmiission. 

Trachynotus  OTatns,  (Linn.)  Othr.— Short  Pompano.— Pelagic. 

16707.  New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
400.  Color  sketch.    (Young.)     (Richard.)     Vineyard  Haven,    Mass.    U.  8. 

Fish  Commission. 
547.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Halatractus  zonatus,  (Mitcli.)  Gill. — Banded  Budder-fish.— 

Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

16472.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  14,  1875. 

16532.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

108-9.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

477.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

478.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

479.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Seriola  Lala ndii ,  C.  &  Y.  ?— Amber-fish. — AUautio  Ocean ;  Japan. 

16709.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

110.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Olig'opUtes  occidentalism  (Linn.)   Gill.— Leatheb   Jacket.— 

West  Indies  j  occasional  on  coast. 

16354.  Cast.    New  York  market.    £.  G.  Blackford.    Ang.  13,  1875. 

111.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

429.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

CORYPHiEMIDJE. 

Corypliaena  Sueiiri,  Cuv.  &  Val. — ^DoLPHm. — ^Pelagic;    occa- 
sional on  coast. 

16441.  Cast.    New  York  market.    £.  G.  Blackford. 

.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

16420.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
16482.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Coryplicena  punctnlata,  (Guv.  &  Val.)  Othr.— Small-spotted 

Dolphin. — Pelagic ;   occasional  on  coast. 

16406.  Cast.    Noauk,  Conn.    J.  U.  Latham.    Ang.  25,  1875. 
112,  113,  and  114.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

STROHATEIDJE. 

Palinuriciitliys  percirormis,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Black  Budder- 

FiSH. — ^Sewfoimdland  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

16616.  Cast.    Martha's  Vineyard.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  25,  1875. 
15935.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
544.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  * 

Poronotus  triacanthus,  (Peck.)  Gill.— Harvest-fish;  Butter- 
fish. — Maine  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

16591.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

115.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
350-60-61.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
516-17.  Color  sketches. 
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Peprilas  Gardenii,  (Bl.,  Schn.)  Gill.— Short  Harvest-fish.— 

West  Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  N"ew  York. 

16819.  Cast.    Chesapeake  Bay.    Sibley. 
15234.  New  York  market.    John  Sutherland. 

LATIIilDJE. 

Caulolatilas  microps,  Goode  &  Bean. — Gulf  of  Mexico. 

20971.  Alcoholic.    Pensacola,  Fla.    Silas  Steams. 

BERYCIDJE. 

Holocentrum  so§ro,  Blocb. — Squirrel. — West  Indian  Fauna, 

accidental  on  coast ;  found  at  Newport,  E.  I. 

578.  Color  sketch.    (Bnrkhardt.)    Bermudas.     Prof.  Alex.  A^assiz.     Alive     * 

in  Bammn's  Aquarium.    Dec,  1862. 
595.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    New  Providence.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz ;  F 
S.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 
21232.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    J.  M.  Jones. 

SCIAEMIDJB. 

Cynoscion  regralis,  (BL)  Gill. — Squeteague;  Weak-fish.— Gape 

Ann  to  Florida. 

16216.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  IHsh  Commission.    July  27,  1875. 
12216.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  27.  1875. 
116,  117,  118,  119.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
469-70.  Color  sketches.    (Richard. )    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Cynoscion  carolineiitii8,  (Guv.  &  Yal.)  Gill. — Spotted  Sque- 

teaoue. — Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

15928.  Cast. 

15929.  Cast. 

120, 121,  122.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

790.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Cynoscion  nothus,  Holbrook. — Silver  Squeteague. — Southern 

Coast. 

21480.  AlcohoUo.    Pensacola,  Fla.    Silas  Steams. 

Pogronias  chrontis^  Lacep. — Drum. — Gape  God  to  Florida ;  Gulf 

of  Mexico. 

15699.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15686.  Cast    Fisher's  Island  Sound.    Charles  Potter.    July  10, 1874. 

123, 124,  125.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

791.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Hsh  Commission. 
21282.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Croodo. 
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Haploidonotns  grrnnniens,  Baf.— Fresh-water  Drum.— Great 

Lakes  and  Mississippi  Valley. 

15701.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    1873. 
126-127.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Liostomuti  obliquus,   (Miteh.)  De  Kay. — Spot. — Gape  God  to 

Florida. 

15816.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Ya.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15817.  Cast.    June  10,  1873. 

141.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

567.  Color  sketch.    Now  York.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassis.    Oct.  26,  1847. 

LiOf^tomus  xanthurus,  Lacep.— Tellow-tailed  Spot. — South- 

em  Atlantic  Stotes. 

142.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Bairdiella    punctata,   (Linn.)    Gill. — Silver-fish;    Yellow 

Tail.— Gape  God  to  Florida. 

143.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

19060.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Florida.    G.  Biown  Goode. 

Sciaenops  ocellatus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Bed  Bass  ;  Spotted  Bass. — 

Cape  Cod  to  Florida ;  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

15463.  Cast.    Washing^n  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 
15739.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
128,  129,  130.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
.  Oil  painting.     (J.  H.  Richard.) 

iHenticirrud  alburnus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Southern  Eing-fish. — 

Gape  Hatteras  to  Florida. 

137.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
19081.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

.Tleiiticirrus  nebulosus,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Eing-fish.— Gape  God 

to  Florida. 

16219.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  27,  1875. 
15579.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    October  14,  1875. 
15579.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    October  14,  1875, 
131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  and  136.  Photographs.    U.S.  Fish  Commission. 
508-9-10-11-12.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)   "U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

nicropogon  iindiilatus,  (Linn.)  Guv.  &  Yal.- Croaker.- At- 
lantic Coasts  of  America  south  of  Gape  God. 

* 

15845.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Jane  19,  1873. 
15810.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  llsh  Commission.    July  18,  1873. 
138,  139,  140.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
19056.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
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GERRIDJB. 

Eucinostomiis  argenteus,  B.  &  G. — Cape  Cod  and  southward. 

16960.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  IXoll,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Eucinostomus  liefkroyi,  Goode. — ^Bermuda  Shad. — ^West  Indian 

Fauna. 

21358.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    0.  Brown  Goode. 

PinELEPTERIDii;. 

Pimelepterus  Boscii,  Laccp. — Bream. — West  Indian  Fauna  and 

north  to  Cape  Cod. 

20844.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  R.  I.    8.  Powell. 

20635.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

21368.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Browa  Goode. 

SPARIDJB. 

liagrodon  rhoiiiboides,  (Linn.)  Holbrook. — Sailob's  Choice.— 

West  Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Cai>e  Cod. 

21280.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Archosargiis  probatocephalns,  (Walb.)  Gill.— Sheepshead.— 

Csipe  Cod  to  Florida  5  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

10685.  Cast.  Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 

15825.  Cast.  New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    October  20,  1875. 

15826.  Cast.  Now  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    October  14,  1875. 
14880.  Cawt.  Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  11,  1872. 
15818.  Cast.  New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

144,  145.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

548.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Stenotomus  argyrops,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Scuppaug;  Soup  5  Poegy.— 

Cape  Ann  to  Florida. 

16035.  Cast.    Buzzard's  Bay.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  10,  1875. 
10668.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 
16200.  Cast. 

10601.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 
146-47.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
439.  Color  sketch.    (Young.)    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Conunisaion. 

Sargiis  Holbrookii,  Bean.— Charleston  Bream. — Carolinas. 

20979.  Cast.    Charleston,  S.  C.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Sparus  aculealus,  (Cuv.  &  Val.)  Gill,  f— Bastard  Snapper.— 

Southern  Coast. 

20981.  Cast.  Charleston,  S.  C.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
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PRISTIPOiHATIDJE. 

Htemylum  arciiatuin,Cuv.&yal. — Blue-checked  KED-Mouin. 

— South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

1490r.  Cast.     Florida.    K.  G.  Blackfortl. 

Htemylam  rormosum,  (Linn.)  Guv. — Squirrel  Bed-mouth.— 

South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

lo846.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Htemylnm,  sp. — South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

15840.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Htemylum   chrysopternm,  (Linn.)  Cuv.f  —  Yellow -finned 

Grunt. — South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

15918.  Cast,    norida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Hcemyliiiii  elegans,  Guv.  &  Val.— Blue-streped  Red-mouth.— 

South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

15815.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

573.  Color  sketch.    (Dall.)    Florida.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in  Boston 

Aqnarial  Garden.    June,  1860. 

574.  Color  sketch.    (Borkhardt.)    Bermudas.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 

Bamiim's  Aquarium.     Xov.  1862. 

Hcemylum   arara,  Poey!— Araea  Red-mouth. — ^West  Indian 

Fauna. 

552.  Water-color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)    Florida.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.   Alive 
iu  Boston  Aquarial  Garden.    June,  1860. 

Orthopristis    fkilTomaculatas,   (Mitch.)   Gill. — Speckled 

Geunt. — South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States, 

15812.  Cast.  Norfolk,  Va.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15814.  Cast.  Norfolk,  Va.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15908.  Cast. 

Aiiisotremus  Tirgrinicud,  (Linn.)  Gill.— South  Atlantic  Coast  of 

United  States. 

15903.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford.    April  16,  1874. 

148.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

551.  Color  sket<?h.    (Burkhardt.)    New  Providence.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz  j  F. 
S.  Shaw,  ^pril,  1861. 

Lutjaaus  Blackrordii,  Goode  &  Bean.— Bed  Snapper.— West 

Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Savannah  Bank. 

15700.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    May  7,  1874. 
1*2515.  Cast.    Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 

149.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Latjanus,  sp. — Snapper. — West  Indian  Fauna  and  Sonthem  At- 
lantic States. 

15917.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

liUtjanttSy  sp. — South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

16641.  Cast.    Key  West,  Via.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Lutjanus  caxis,  (Bl.,  Schn.)  Gill.— Gray  Snapper.— West  Indian 

Fauna  and  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

18101.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brows  Goode. 

liUtJanus  Stearnsii,  Goode  &  Bean.— Gulf  Snapper.— Gulf  of 

Mexico. 

21330.  Cast.    Pensacola,  Fla.    Silas  Steams. 

Rhomboplites,  aurorubcus,  (Cuv.  &  Yal.)  Gill.— Mangrove 

Snapper. — ^West  Indian  Fauna. 

21224.  Alcoholic.    Charleston,  S.  C.    C.  C.  Leslie. 
2133S.  Alcoholic.    Pensacola,  Fla.    Silas  Steams. 

Ocyurus  chrysarus,  (Bl.)  GUI. — Golden  Tail.— West  Indian 

Fauna. 

14905.  Cast.    New  York  market.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford.    April  16,  1874. 

150.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

565.  Color  sketch.    (Bnrkhardt.)    New  Providence.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;  F. 
S.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 

CEIVTRARCHIDJE. 

Eupomotis  aareas,  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jordan. — Sun-fish.— Fresh 

waters  of  Eastern  North  America. 

14941.  Cast.    Washing^n  market.    G.  Brown  GkKKle.    Febmary,  1875. 
151,  152.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
505.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Lepiopomns  pallidus,  (Mitch.)  Gill   &  Jordan.  —  Blue-nose 

Bream. — ^Great  Lakes  and  Southeastern  United  States. 

18368.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  GkKKle. 

Pomoxys  nigrromacnlatus,  (Les.)  Girard. — Grass  Bass. — Gii^at 

Lakes^  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

10382.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow. 
153,  154.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Ajmbloplites  rupestris,  (Raf.)  Gill.— Bock  Bass.— Great  Lajkes 

and  Mississippi  Valley. 

15d5a  Cast.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

151.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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niicropterus  pallidiis^  (Eaf.)  Gill  &  Jordan. — LARaE-MOUTH 

Black  Bass. — Great  Lakes,  Mississippi  Eiver  and  tribu- 
taries; Southern  States;  introduced  northward. 

10380.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.     Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow. 

10668.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Nov.  5,  1873. 

10381.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow. 
15880.  Cast.    Carrollton,  Ky.    J.  W.  Milner. 
10380.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow. 
155,  156.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

niicropterus  salmoides,  (Lac.)  Gill.— Small-mouthed  Blaoe: 

Bass. — Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  Valley;   introduced 
eastward. 

15297.  Cast.    Potomac  River.    M%j.  Hobhs. 

PERCIDJE. 

Perca  flaTiatilis,  L.— Yellow  Pebch.— Fresh  waters  of  Bast- 
em  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

14976.  Cast.    Washington  market.    0.  Brown  Goodo.    Feb.  27,  1875. 
167,  168,  169.  Photographs.'    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

792.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Stizostedium  Titreum,  (Mitch.)  Jordan  &  Copeland,  (^^0  Cope. 

— Yellow  Pike-perch. — Fresh  waters  of  Central  United 
States. 

15658.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  6.  Blackford. 
14862.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    Oct.,  1873. 
611.  Color  sketch.    (Roetter.)    Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.    Prof.  Alex.  Agaasiz. 
Nov.,  1868. 
15658.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Nov.  5,  1875. 
170,  171,  172,  173,  174.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

793.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Stizostedium   canadensc,   (Smith)   Jordan. — Canada  Pike- 
perch. — St.  Lawifence  Eiver  to  the  Upper  Missouri. 

178.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15752.  Cast.    Ohio  River.    J.  W.  Milner. 
15837.  Cast. 
175,  176,  177.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

SERRAMID^. 

Eplnephelus  morio,  (Cuv.)  Gill.— Bed-bellubd  Snapper.— West 

Indian  Fauna  and  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

12516.  Cast.     Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 
165.  Photograi>li.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Kpiae|»helU8,  sp.— Snapper.— West  Indian  Fauna  and  Southern 

Atlantic  States. 

14923.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 4 
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Eplnephelas  Drummond-Hayi,  Goode  &  Bean.— Star  Snap- 
per 5  Hind  ;  John  Paw.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

16795.  Cast.    South  Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
21255.  Alcoholic.    Pcnsacola,  Fla.     Silas  Steams. 
.  Color  sketch.    Bermuda.    Col.  11.  Drummond-Hay. 

Eplnepheliis  nignritus,  Holbrook.— Black  Oroitper.— Coast  of 

Florida. 

21239.  Cast.    Pcnsacola,  Fla.    Silas  Steams. 

Epinepheliis   striata^,   (Bloch.)   Gill.— Hamlet;   Grouper.— 

West  Indian  Fauna. 

18088.  Alcoholic.    Beimudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
582.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Bermudas.    Pro£  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 
Bamum's  Aquarium.    Nov.,  1862. 

Eplnephelus  gruttatus,  (Gmel.)  Goode.— Bermuda  Hind.— West 

Indian  Fauna. 

18118.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
587.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt. )    Bermudas.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 
Bamum^s  Aquarium.    Nov.,  1862. 

Trisotropis  nndulosus,  (Guv.)  Gill.?— Book  Grouper.— Gape 

Hatteras  to  Florida;  West  Indian  Fauna. 

15462.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    June  14,  1875. 
15881.  Cast.    Now  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    June  14,  1875. 
794.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Promicrops  gruasa,  (Poey)  Gill. — Jew-fish;  Gua?a. — ^West  In- 
dian Fauna. 

15305.  Cast.     Key  West.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
444.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Centi^oprisf  is  atrariiis,  (Linn.)  Bftm.— Sea  Ba^^s.- Gape  God  to 

Florida. 

10642.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

10597.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    May  12,  1874. 

15684.  Cast.  (Male.)    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Yish  Commission.    Augost,  1874. 

15685.  Cast.  Wood's  Iloll,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    September  2,  1875. 
10667.  Cast.  (Female.)    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15963.  Cast.     Hog-fish  Rocks,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  5,  1873. 
157,  158,  1"'9,  160,  161,  162,  163,  164,  :'81.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
463-4  and  5.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Dlplectrum   fhsciculare,  (Guv.  &  Yal.)  Holb.— Squirrel.— 

Cape  Hatteras  to  Plorida ;  West  Indian  Fauna. 

15844.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
166.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 
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liABRACIDJB. 

Roccus  lineatnti,  (Scbn.)  Gill. — Striped  Bass;  Egok-fish. — St. 

Lawrence  to  Florida. 

10664.  Cast.    (Female.)    Potomac  River.    Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow. 

15737.  Cast,    food's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commisaion.    May  27,  l&TZ, 

15725.  Cast.    Washington  market.    G.  Brown  Coode. 

15706.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Nov.  28,  1874. 

185-186,  187.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

782-3.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Roccus  chrysops,  (£af.)  Gill. — ^White  Bass. — Great  Lakes  and 

Mississippi  Valley. 

15807.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  7, 1875. 
188.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
503.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 

IHorone  americana,  (Gmel.)  Gill. — ^White  Peroh. — ^Nova  Scotia 

to  Florida. 

10748.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

10729.  Cast.  (Female.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

10730.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16618.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

179,  180, 181,  182,  183,  184.    Photographs.    U.  8.  Rsh  Commisaion. 
766.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

EPHIPPIIDJB. 

Parephippus  quadratus,  (Gun.)  Gill. — ^Moon-fish. — Cape  Cod 

to  Florida ;  West  Lidian  Fauna. 

14886.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July,  1873. 

14887.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    July,  1873. 
15820.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

196,  197.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 

liOBOTIDiE. 

liObofCd    durinameasis,  Guv. — Triple-tail  Flasher. — Gape 

Cod  to  Florida ;  West  and  East  Indies. 

15702.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    August  28,  1873. 
16202.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    July  20, 1875. 
201,  202.    Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

POHATOMIDjE. 

Pomatomus  saltatrix,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Blue-fish.— Pelagic 

15871.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    Juno  11,  1873. 

13166.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    G.  Brown  Goode.  . , 

15753.  Cast.  ^* 

189,  190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  195,  386.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

528-2-30.  Color  sketches.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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EI.ACATIDJE. 

Elacate  caaadus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Cobia  ;  Gbab-eateb. — Cape  Cod 

to  West  Indies. 

16250.  Cast.  Now  York  market.  E.  G.  Blackford.  July  30, 1875. 
14922.  Cast.  Point  Lookont,  Ya.  J.  H.  Skidmore.  Jnly  9,  1874. 
198,  199, 200.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

PRIACAMTHIDJB. 

Pseadopriacanthns  altus,  (Gill)  Sleeker.— Short  Bio-eye.— 

Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

ft03.    Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

441.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15583.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.,  1875. 
16954.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    1876. 

ECHEIVEIDIDJE. 

Iieptecheneis  naucrateoides,  (Zuiew.)  Gill. — Kehora;  Sucker- 
fish, — Coast  generally. 

16071.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  10,  1875. 
16617.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  18, 1875. 
16344.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  10,  1875. 
206,  207,  208.  Photograt)h8.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
541-2-3.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Remoropsis  brachyptera,  (Lowe)  Gill. — Sword-fish  Sucker. 
— Parasite  of  the  •Sword-fish  [Xiphiaa  gladivs). 

21693.  Alcoholic.    Sable  Td  Bank.    Capt.  6.  A.  Johnson. 

Rhombochiriis  osteochir,  (Cuv.)  Gill. — Spear-fish  Sucker. — 

Parasites  of  the  Bill-fish  {Tetrapturu8  albidus). 

15842.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
209,  210,  211.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
764-5.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

SPHYRJEMIDJB. 

Sphyrceaa  borealis,  De  Kay. — Northern  Barracuda. — Cape 

Cod  to  Florida. 

14978.  Cast.    Florida.'    E.  G.  Blackford. 

204,  205.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Coumiission. 
407.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  FiHh  Commission.    Probably  identical 
with  Sphyrcena  spet  (Hauy)  Goode,  the  common  si>ecic8  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 
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Sphyraena   picuda.  —  Southebn   Barracuda. — West   Indian 

Fauna,  &c. 

21886.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 


PERCESOCES. 

mveniiWDM, 

Mugil  lineatns,  Mitch. — Stbiped  Miillet.— Gape  God  to  Florida; 

Gulf  of  Mexico. 

15723.  Cast. 

212,  213,  214,  215,  216.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
421.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

IHairil  albula,  Linn.— White   Mullet.— Gape  God  to   Florida 

(probably  young  of  the  preceding  species). 

420.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21302.  Alcoholic.    Florida.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

ATHERIMIDJB. 

Chirostoma  notatum,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Silver-sides;  Friar. — 

Maine  to  Florida. 

14930.  Cast. 
16612.  Cast. 

16620.  Cast.    Wood'n  Iloll,  Mohs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
380,  382.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
«  518.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Chirostoma  californiensis,  (Girard)  Gill. — <<  Smelt."— Coast 

of  California. 

506.  Color  sketch.    (Riohanl.)    IJ.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
166d3.  Alcoholic.    San  Francisco.    Livingston  Stone. 
16693.  Cast.    San  Francisco.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

HEMIBRANCHII. 

GASTEROSTEIDJE. 


Pyffosteus  occidentalis,  (Guv.  &  Yal.)  Brevoort.— Ten-spined 

Stickle-back. — ^Newfoundland  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

384.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

644.  Color  sketch.    (Bnrkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Ctasterostens    noTeboracensiti,   Guv.   &  Yal. — Kew  York 

Stickle-back. — ^New  Brunswick  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

644.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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Apeltes  quadracus,  (Mitch.)  Brev.— Four-spined  Stickleback. 

— New  Brunswick  to  Florida. 

384.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commisaion. 

644.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhoitlt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agossiz. 

Many  other  8i)ccies  of  Gastorostens  are  mcliule<l  in  the  series,  which  were 
not  of  Huflicicut  iinportauco  to  bo  uniiuicrated. 

AviiOSTomiDii;. 

Aalostoma  maculatnin,  Vul.— Trumpet-fish. — West  Indian 

Fauna. 

568.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhanlt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassis. 

FISTVI.ARIIDJB. 

Fistularia   serrata,   Cuv. — Tobacco-pipe-fish. — Cape   Cod   to 

Florida;  Went  Indian  Faiuia. 

16957.  Alcoholic.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Conmiissiou.    1876. 

SYNENTOGNATHI. 

Belone  longrirostris,  (Mitcli.)  Gill. — Silver   Gar-fish.— Cape 

Cod  to  Florida. 

16555.  Cast.    Wood's  IIoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  21,  1876. 
16423.  Cast.    Wood's  Iloll,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  6,  1875. 

217.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
563.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

540.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commissiou. 

Belonc   latimanus,   Poey. — Silver   Gar-fish. — Gape  Cod  to 

Florida. 

16121.  Cast.    Wooil's  lIoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  If^,  1875. 
795.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

218.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Belone  hians,  Guv.  &  Yal. — Bow-mouthed  Garfish. — ^West  In- 
dian Fauna. 

21810.  Alcoholic.    New  York  market.    G.  Brown  Goodo. 

Belone  Jonesii,  Goode.— Hound-fish. — West  Indian  Fauna. 

21392.  Alcoholic.    Bennudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

•  SCOMBERESOCIDJE. 

ExoccBtus  exiliens,  Gmel.— Butterfly  Flying-fish.— West  In- 
dian Fauna  and  north  to  Cape  Cod. 

21410.  AlcohoUc.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goodo.    Mar.,  1872. 
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ExoccBtus  noTeboracensis,  Mitch.  f—BuLOK-wiNGEB  Flying- 
fish. — ^Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

.  Alcoholic.    Block  Island,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.,  1874. 

Exoecetus  Rondeletii,  Cuv.  &  Yal. — ^^lediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

21409.  Alcoliolic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goodo. 

Cypselurus   flircatus,  (Mitcli.)  Weinland.— Bearded  Flying- 

FISH. — Atlantic. 

21412.  Alcoholic.    Bermadas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Euleptorhamphus  longrirostris,  (Cuv.  &  Yal.)  Gill.— Cape  Cod 

to  Florida. 

15648.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  R.  I.    Mr.  Brown. 

Seomberesox  seutellatus,  Les. — Half-beak;  Skipper.— ITova 

Scotia  to  Florida. 

13164.  Cast. 

410,  539.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

HAPLOMI. 

ESOCIDJE. 

Esox  americanus,  Gmelin.— Brook  Pickerel.— MassachoBetts  to 

Maryland. 

17766.  Alcoholic.     Keeseville,  N.  Y.     H.  N.  Hewitt. 
796.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

493.  Color  sketcli.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

E80X  reticulatus,  Lesueur. — Pickerel. — ^Atlantic  slope,  Few  Eng- 
land to  Alabama. 

15012.  Cast.    Washington,  D.  C.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
222.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
758.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

619.  Color  sketch.     (Roetter.)     East  Wareham,  Mass.     Mnsenm  of  Comp. 
Zoology.    Feb.,  1869. 

Esox  lucius,  Linn. — ^Pike. — ^NoriJiem  America,  Asia,  and  Europe. 

14876.  Cast.    Sandnsky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milnor.    Oct.  25,  1873. 
14875.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Mihier.    Nov.  3,  1873. 

219.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

618.  Color  sketch.    (Roetter.)    Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology.     Saokett's  Har- 
bor.   Nov.,  1869. 

494.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Esox  nobilior,  Thompson.— Muskellunge  (weight  37  pounds). — 

Great  Lakes  and  Southern  British  Provinces  east  of  Bocky 
Moiuitains. 

14895.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.'    Oct.,  1873. 
220,  221.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
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CYPRIIVODOIVTID^. 

Cyprinodon  Tariegr^tus,  Lac. — Short  Cyprinodon. — Gape  Cod 

to  Florida. 

13986.  Alcoholic.    Noauk,  Conn.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Fundulus  pisculentus,  (Mitch.)  Yal. — ^MuionoHoa.— Kova  Scotia 

to  Florida. 

13970.  Alcoholic.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
434,  797.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Hydrargryra  majalis,  (Walb.)  Yal. — ^Mat-fish. — ^Brackish  waters; 

Gape  Ann  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

223-383.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
13974.  Alcoholic.    No|mk,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
434.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

ISOSPONDYLL 

SYIVODOIVTIDJE. 

Synodus  ftetens,  (Linn.)  Gill. — Snake-fish. — ^Gape  God  to  Florida. 

16583.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Sept.  24,  1875. 
424.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

niCROSTOiniDJE. 

niallotus  TiUosus,  (MUll.)  Guv. — Gapelin. — ^Polar  Seas  and  south 

to  Nova  Scotia. 

3417.  Alcoholic.    Gross  Water  Bay.    Dr.  E.  Coues. 

Osmerus  pacificus,  (Bich.)— Oulaghan;  Gandle-fish.— North 

Pacific. 

90584.  Alcoholic.    Washington  Tor.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Osmerus  mordax,  (Mitch.)  Oill.— Smelt;  Frost-fish.— Nova 

Scotia  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

385.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
507.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
13863.  Alcoholic.    Ea8tx>ort,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

AriT^ntina   syrtensium,  Ooode  &  Bean. — Western  Argen- 
tine.— ^Deep-sea  Fauna  of  Western  Atlantic. 

21624.  Alcoholic.    Sable  Island  Bank.    Capt.  J.  W.  Collins. 
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COREGOIVID^. 

Coregronus   clupeifbrmis,   (Mitxjh.)    Milner.  —  Whitb-fish.— 

Great  Lakes  and  British  America. 

1(>741.  Cast.    Michignn. 

14973.  Cast.    Ecorsc,  Mich.    Goorgo  Clark. 

15741.  Cast.    Ecorse,  Mich.    George  Clark. 

14864.  Cooperstown,  N.  T.    Eliha  Phinney. 

224,  225,  22S,  227,  228,  229,  230.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commiasion. 

Coregronus    labradoricus,  Eich. — Lake  Whiting. — ^Northern 

Lakes. 

232.  Photograph.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
16868.  Alcoholic.    Lake  Winnepiseogco,  Mo.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 


Prosopium  quadrilaterale,  (Rich.)  Milner.— ^^  Shad- waiteb." 

— Great  Lakes  and  northward. 

233.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
12360.  Alcoholic.    Grand  Lake,  Mc.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Prosopium  Couesii,  Milner. — Chiep  Mountain  Lake  White- 

Pisii. — Upper  Missouri  Region. 

14146.  Alcoholic.     Chief  Mountain  Lake.     Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  U.  8.  A. 

Argryrosomus   Artedi,  (Les.)  Hoy. — Hebbing  White-fish.— 

Great  Lakes,  etc. 

235.  Photograj)h.     U.  S.  Fisli  Coumiission. 
752.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
11195.  Alcoholic.    An  Sable,  Michigjui.    U.  S.  Fish  Commiasion. 

SAIiinOlVID^. 

Salmo  salar,  Linn. — Salmon. — Noii:kem  America  and  £uroi)e. 

14898.  Cast.    Ihicksport,  Mc.    Joseph  Palmer.    July  1,  18^3. 
16744.  Cast.    Bucksport,  Mo.    C.  G.  Atkins.    Nov.,  1873. 
16743.  Cast.     Bucksport,  Mo.    C.  G.  Atkins.    Nov.,  1873. 
10.114.  Cast.    Bucksport,  ^c.    C  G.  Atkins.    July  1,  1873. 
239,  240,  241,  242.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
415.  Water-color  sketch.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Salmo  salar,  var.  sebagro,  Girard. — Sebago  Salmon  (land-lockod.) 

— St.  Croix  River  and  Sebago  Lake.    Introduced  into  other 
lakes. 

15467.  Cast.    Sysladobsis  Lake,  Mo.     ''Dobsis  Club,"  through  Judgo  Harvey 

Jewell.    June,  1876. 
15977.  Cast. 
ir>978.  Cast. 
53.V-6.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
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Salmo  fhrio,  Liuu. — Eiyib  Tkout. — Blvers  of  Europe. 

252.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Oncorhynchus  quinnat,  (Bicli.)  Guntlier. — Quinnat  or  Sacra- 
mento Salmon. — Northwest  Cocost  of  America ;  south  to 
California. 

10340.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
10347.  Cast.    Sacramento  River,  Cal.    L.  Stone.    March,  1873. 
248, 249,  250,  251.     Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
41G.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

CristiTomer  naiiiayeii»h,  (Peuu.)  Gill  &  Jonlan. — ^NAMAYcrsn 

Trout  ;  Lake  Trout. — ^Northern  Lakes. 

246,  247.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
10312.  Cast.    Moosehead  Lake,  Me.    E.  M.  StiUweU. 
16670-71.  Casts.     Lake  Winne])iseogec.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
463, 526-7.  Color  sketches.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

SalTelinus  fbntinaliSt  (Mitch.)  Oill  &  Jordau.— Brook  Trout. — 

Eivers  and  Lakes  of  British  North  America  and  of  tho^ 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Appalachian 
Eange. 

16626.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

15961.  Cast.  Sysladobsis  Lake,  Me.  *'Dobsis  Chib,'*  through  Judge  Harvey 
Jewell.    June,  1875. 

15728.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    March  22,  1875. 

10311.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Manih  22,  1875. 

15470.  Cast.  Sysladobsis  Lake,  Me.  "Dobsis  Club,"  through  Judge  Harvey 
Jewell.    June,  1875. . 

343,  244.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fisli  Commission. 
751.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

26792.  Mounted.  (Male.)  Rangoly  Lake,  Me.  Geo.  Shepard  Page.  Weight  \0 
pounds.  The  largest  Brook  Trout  on  recortl.  Taken  by  Geo.  Shcpanl 
Pago  in  1867.  Transported  alive  in  a  box  of  water  (which  also  con- 
tained a  female  trout  weighing  8J  pounds)  to  Stanley,  Morris  Co.,  Now 
Jersey. 

SalTellnus  oquassa,  (Girard)  Oill  &  Joi^an.— Oquassa  Tbout.^ 

Bangely  Lake,  Me.,  and  vicinity. 

245.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

549.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

750.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Thymallus   tricolor,   Cope.— Michigan  Grayling. — Northera 

portion  sonthern  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

15226.  Cast.    Au  Sable  River,  Mich.     Fre<l.  Mather.    April  7,  1875. 
236,  238.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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AliBVIilDiE. 

Albula  Tulpes,  (Liim.)6oode. — Lady-fish. — ^Pelagic;  Tropical  and 

Subtropical  Seas. 

255.  Photograph.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

21859.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

'      ^  HYODOIVTIDJE. 

Hyodon  terg^isus,  Les. — ^Moon-eye. — Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi 

VaUey. 

15561.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Nov.  15,  1875. 
14863.  Cast.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    Nov.,  1873. 
253,  264.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
753.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

EliOPIDJE. 

Elops  saurus,  Linn. — Big-eyed  Herring. — ^Tippical  and  Subtropi- 
cal Seas. 

15824.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  11,  1875. 

15821.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  11,  1876. 

15823.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  11,  1875. 

15822.  Cast.    New  York  market.    £.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  14,  1875. 
15744.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  14,  1875. 

15824.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  11,  1875. 

256.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

772.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

negr^lops   thrissoides,  (Schn.)  Oiiuther. — ^Tarpum. — Gape  Cod 

to  Florida. 

14924.  Cast.    New  Jersey.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Jnly  9,  1874. 
398.  Photograph.    Newiwrt,  R.  I.    8.  Powell.    Aug.,  1874. 

DIJSSVJIIIERID^. 

Etrumeus  teres,  (DeKay)  Brevoort. — Round  Herring. — Cape  Cod 

to  Cape  Hatteras. 

20216.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  R.  I.    8.  Powel. 

•     ClillPEIDiE. 

BreTOortia    tyrannun,    (Latr.)    Goode. — Menhaden;    Moss- 
bunker  :  Pogie. — Newfoundland  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

• 

10696.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16313.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.,  1875. 
257,  258,  259,  260,  386,  387.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
564.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassis. 
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BreTOortia    patronus,   Goode. — Gulf    Menhaden. — Gulf  of 

Mexico. 

892.  Alcoholic.    Brazos  Santiago,  Texas. 

Alosa  sapididsima,  (Wilson)  Storer. — Shad.— l^ewfonndland  to 

Florida. 

10641.  Cast.    Potomac  River.    J.  W.  Milncr.     1873, 

10625.  Cast.    Potomac  Rivor^  D.  C.    J.  W.  Milncr. 

14878.  Cast.    Connecticut  River.    E.  G.  Blackford.    May^,  1874. 

261,  262,  263,  264,  265.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Opisthonema  thrissa,  Gill. — Thread  Herring. — ^West  Indian 

Fauna  and  north  to  Gax)e  God. 

20218.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Pomolobus  p8eudoharengu6,( Wilson)  Gill. — Alewife;  Fresh- 
water Herring;  Gaspereau. — Newfoundland  to 
Florida. 

10622.  Cast.    (F<)male.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
266,  267,  268,  269,  386.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
457.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Pomolobns  mediocris,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Mattawoooa;   Tailor 

Herring  ;  Sea  Shad. — ^Newfoundland  to  Florida. 

10657*  Cast.  Potomac  River.  J.  W.  Milner.  1873. 
269,  270,  271.  Photographs.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
458,  771.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Cliipea    harengrus,    Linn. — Herring;    Sea    Herring. — ^North 

Atlantic. 

399.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
13855.  Alcoholic.    Eastport,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Cliipea  mirabilis,  Girard. — Herring. — Goast  of  California. 

605.  Color  sketch.    Galians  Id.,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  W.  T.    Prof.  Alex.  Agasalz. 
June,  1859. 

DOROSOmiD^. 

Dorysoma    Cepedianum,  (Lac)  Gill.— Mud   Shad;   Winter 

Shad. — Cape  Cod  to  St.  John's  Rirer,  Fla. 

14991.  Cast.    Potomac  River.    G.  Brown  Goode.    March  1, 1875. 
15695.  Cast.    Washington  market.    G.  Brown  Goode.    Dec,  1874. 
S72,  273.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
796.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Dorysoma  Cepedianum,  var.  heterurum,  (Ba£.)  Jordan.— 

Ohio  Gizzard  Shad. — Ohio  Eiver  and  Lower  MississippL 

20836.  Alcoholic.    Samia,  Lake  Huron.    S.  Wilmot. 
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EW«RAVIiIDID^. 

Engrraulid  Tittata,  (Mitch.)  B.  &  G.— Anohoyt. — Capo  God  to 

Cax)e  Hatteras. 

382.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
14086.  AlcohoUc.    Watch  Hill,  B.  I.,  <&c.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

EVENTOGNATHL 

CATOSTOmiD^. 

Catostomus  teres,  (Mitchill)  Les. — Common  SuoKES.^Ea8teni 

Northern  America. 

279.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

16258.  Alcoholic.    Potomac  River.    U.  S.  Fish  Commisaion. 

nyxostoma     macrolepidotum,    (Les.)    Jordan.— Stkiped 

SucKEB. — Mississippi  Valley  and  Oreat  Lakes. 

15930.  Cast.    Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 

16766.  Cast.    Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 

16785.  Cast.    Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 

278.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Cycleptus  elongratus,  (Les.)  Ag. — Black  Suoeeb. — Mississippi 

Valley. 

16781.  Cast.     Ohio  River.     J.  W.  Milner.    Nov.  5,  1875. 

280.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Erimyzon    sucetta,    (Lac.)   Jordan. — Chub    Suokeb. — ^Eastern 

United  States. 

281.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Couumssion. 

Erimyzon  Goodei,  Jordan. — Goode's  Sugkeb. — ^Florida. 

19071.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  Biver,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Bubalichthys  bubalus,  Ag. — Buffalo-fish.— Mississippi  Val- 
ley. 

14883.  Cast.    Cincmnati,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    Nov.  5,  1873. 

Carpiodes  eyprinus,  (Les.)  Ag.—CABP.— Eastern  IJLited  States. 

10735.  Cast.    Potomac  River,  D.  C.    J.  W.  Milner. 

1C780.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Mihier.    Nov.  3,  1875. 

CYPRIIVID^. 

Ptyehocheilus  grrAndis,  ( Ayres)  Girard. — ^<  Pike."— Paciflc  Slope. 

282.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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lVoteiiii§ronu8  americanus,  (Linn.)  Jordan. — Shiner. — South- 
em  Rivers. 

19063.  Alcoholic.     St.  John's  River,  Fla.     G.  Brown  Goode. 

IVotemigronns  chrysoleuciis,  (Mitx^h.)  Jordan. — Shiner. — ^East- 
ern Atlantic  States. 

435.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

!Leuci8Cii»  pulchellii»,  Storer. 

630.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    New  Bedford,  Mass.    Prof.  Alex.  Agasslz. 
1861. 

Cara8«iiii9  aiiratns,  (Linn.)  Bleeker. — Gold-fish. — Domesticated; 

native  of  China  and  Japan. 

16667.  Cast.     Washington,  D.  C.     J.  H.  Richard. 

18290.  Alcoholic.    Ponds  of  Maryland.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 


Order    NEMATOGNATHI. 


silijridje;. 

JBlurichthyN  marinns,  (Mitch.)  B.  &  O.— Fork-tailed  Cat- 
fish.— Cape  Cod  to  Florida;  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

15575.  Cast.     New  Bedford,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     Oct.  II,  1875. 
*-i83,  284,  285.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
522.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Amiurus    catiis,    (Linn.)    Gill. — Horn    Pout. — Eastern   North 

America. 

466.  Color  sketch.*  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.  Natnral  size  drawing  by  P.  Roet- 
t«r  from  a  fresh  specimen,  East  Warcham,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1869;  weight, 
1^  lbs.  '^S.  T.  Tisdale  says  he  has  seen  the  young  of  this  species  fol- 
lowing the  mother  like  a  brood  of  chickens.'* — Ma.  note. 

lehthaelurus  flireatus,  (C.  &  V.)  Gill. — Channel  Cat-fish. — 

Mississippi  Valley. 

15690.  Cast.    CarroUton,  Ky.    J.  \V.  Milner. 

15787.  Cast.     CarroUton,  Ky.     J.  W.  Milner.     Nov.  5,  1873. 

Pelodiehthys  ollTaris,  (llaf.)  Gill  &  Jordan.— Mud  Cat-fish.— 

Ohio  Valley  to  Iowa  and  south. 

15689.  Cast.    CarroUton,  Ky.    J.  W.  MUner.    Nov.  5,  1875. 
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Okder  apodes. 

^      COIVGRID^. 

Congrer  oceanlea,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— CoNaEB  Bel.— Newfoundland 

to  West  Indies. 

14873.  Cast.     Weight  11  lbs.     Block  Id.,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     Sept. 

26,  1874. 
14872.  Cast.    Block  Island,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  26,  1874. 
287.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

A]¥«IJIIiIiIDJE. 

Angruilla  rostrata,  (Les.)  DeKay.— Common  Eel. — Eastern  United 

States. 

15731.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Ang.  26,  1874. 
16392.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Aug.  26,  1874. 
16729.  Cast.    Potomac  River.    J.  W.  Milner. 
16416.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    Wm.^  Palmer.    Sept.  6,  1875. 
10749.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.'  Edwards. 

286.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
480-81.  Color  sketches.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
773.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

IVEiniCHTHYIDJB. 

rVemichthyn  scolopaceus?  Bich.— Snipe  Eel. — Deep  waters 

of  the  Atlantic. 

21195.  Alcoholic.    George's  Bank.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

sy]¥aphobraivchidje;. 

Synaphobranchus  pinnatus,  (Gronow)*  Gunther.— Madeira 

Eel. — Deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

21848.  Alcoholic.    Sable  Island  Bank.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 


Order  CYCLOGANOIDEI. 

AmilDJE. 

Amia  calva,  Linn. — Mud-fish. — Central  and  Southeastern  United 

States, 

11134.  .Cast.     Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner. 
16534.  Cast.     New  York  market.     E.  G.  Blackford.    Sept.  24,  1875. 
288,289.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
556.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)     Charleston,  S.  C.    Prof.  Alex.  Agaflsiz. 
1853. 
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Order  RHOMBOGANOIDEI. 

LEPIDOSTEIDjE. 

liCpidosteus  osseus,  Linn. — Gar  Pike. — ^Mississippi  Valley  and 

Atlantic  States  south  of  Delaware  River. 

10736.  Cast.     Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner. 
10717.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner. 
15366.  Cast.    Potomac  River.    J.  W.  Milner. 
290,  291.  Photographs.    U.  S.  IHsh  Commission. 

Lepidosteus  platystomus,  Eaf.— Short-nosed  Oab  Pike.— 

Great  Lakes  and  streams  south  and  west  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

3241.  Alcoholic.    Cleveland,  Ohio.    Prof.  Baird. 

Order  SELACHOSTOMI. 

POLYODOnrXID^. 

Potyodon   fblium,  Lac. — Paddle-fish. — Fresh  waters  of  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

14871.  Cast.    Cincinn)iti.  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    Nov.  5,  1873. 
15475.  Cast.    Madison,  Ind.    Qeorge  Spangler.    Juno,  1875. 
292.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Order  CHONDROSTEI. 

ACIPEIVSERID^. 

Aclpenser  sturio,  Linn.— Sharp-nosed  Sturgeon. — Forth  At- 
lantic ;  ascending  rivers. 

15745.  Cast.     New  York.    E.  G.  Blacklord. 
14866.  Cast.     Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
14877.  Potomac  River.     J.  W.  Milner. 
29:i,  294.  Photographs.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
519.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Acipenser  brcTirostris,  I^s. — Short-nosed  Sturgeon. — At- 
lantic Coast  of  LTiiited  States. 

295, 290.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

520.  Color  sketch.     (Richanl.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Acipen»er  riibicundus,  Les.— Lake  Sturgeon. — GVeat  Lakos 

and  south. 

297,  298,  299,  300,  and  301.     p]iot4)graph8.     U.  S.  Fish  Coniiiiission. 
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Acipenser   maculosus,  Les. — ^Loncknosed   Sturgeon. — Great 

Lakes  and  Western  Elvers. 

607-8.  Color  sketch.    Huntsville,  Ala.    Prof.  Alex.  Agasaiz.    1853. 

Scaphyrhynchops    platyrhynchus,   (Ka£)   Oill. — Shoyel- 

NOSED  Sturgeon. — ^Mississippi  Valley. 

15939^.  Cast.    Oliio  River.    J.  W.  Milner. 

15939.  Cast.    Ohio  River.    J.  W.  Milner. 

15476.  Cast.    Madisou,  Ind.    George  Spangler.    June,  1875. 

302,  303.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 


VI.  ELASMOBRANCHIATES. 

Order  HOLOCEPHALI. 

cmnjEnmM. 

ChimaBra  plumbea,  Gill. — ^Brown  Chimera. — ^Deep  waters  of 

Western  Atlantic. 

21904.  Cast.    Banquereau.    Capt.  Joseph  W.  CoUins. 

Hydrolagpus  CoUiei,  (Bennett)  Gill.— Pacific  CniMiBBA.— North- 
west coast  of  North  Amerfca. 

993.  Alcoholic.    Puget  Sound.    Dr.  George  Suckley. 

Order  RAIiE. 
niriilOBATIDJE. 

niyliobatis  FremenTillei,  (Les.)  Storer. — Eagle  Bat. — ^Cape 

Cod  to  Florida. 

16603.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  23,  1875. 
14417.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
306-319.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
760.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

niyliobatis  californicus,  Gill.— California  Sting  Bat. — ^Coast 

of  California. 

16687.  Cast.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  L.  Stone. 
320.  Photograph.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
959.  Color  sketch.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Rhinoptera  quadriloba,  (Les.)  Cuv.— Cow-nosed  Bay.— Cape 

Cod  to  Florida. 

304,  305.  Plu)tographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
Bull.  N.  iM.  No.  14 5 
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TRYGOnriDJE. 

Trygon  centrnra,  (Mitch.)  Gill. — Sting  Eay. — Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

14920.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fisli  Commission.    June,  1873. 

14882.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    SkUUngs. 

324,  325,  326,  327,  328,  329.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Trygon  Sabina,  Lesueur, — driver  Sting  Ray. — Southern  Coast 

entering  rivers. 

18068.  Alcoholic.    Lake  Monroe,  Fla.    Prof.  Baird. 

Trygon  hastata,  (De  Kay)  Storer.— Smooth  Sting  Ray. — South- 
em  Coast. 

21626.  Skin.    West  Florida.    Dr.  J.  W.  VeUe. 

Pteroplatea  maclura,  Mull.  &  Henle. — Butterfly  Ray. — Cape 

Cod  to  Florida. 

16319.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  5,  1875. 
321,  322,  323.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

torpedhvid^. 

Torpedo  occidentalis,  Storer. — Torpedo;  Cramp-fish. — Cape 

Cod  to  Florida. 

14912.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  22, 187a 
14919.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  MasS.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  5,  1873. 
16665.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  5,  1873. 
330,  331,  332,  333,  334,  335.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

RAIIDJ^. 

Raia  erinacea,  Mitchill. — Clear-nosed  Skate. — Nova  Scotia  to 

Florida. 

343,  344,  345,  346.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

14881.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

10612.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

16508.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    May  14,  1873. 

336,  337,  338,  339,  340,  341,  342.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

408,  40D.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

761-2-3.  Color  sketches.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

768-9.  Color  sketches.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

774-5.  Color  sketches.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Raia  oeellata,  Mitchill. — Spotted  Skate.— New  England  Coast. 

19434.    Alcoholic.    Nahaut,  Mass.    Mus.  of  Comp.  Zoology. 

Raia  radiata,  Donovan. — Spint  Skate. — Northern  Atlantic. 

19432.  Alcoholic.    Nahant,  Mass.    Mus.  of  Comp.  Zoology. 

Raia  eglanteria,  Lacep.— Eglantine  Skate. — Cape  Ann  and 

southward. 

19439.  Alcoholic.    S.  New  England.    Mns.  of  Comp.  Zoology. 
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Raia  laeTis,  Mitch. — Sharp-nosed  Skate. — ^Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 

14904.  Cast.    (Young  male.)     Montauk  Point,  N.  Y.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
Aug.  1,  1874. 
402.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15704.  Cast.    (Young.)    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  1,  1874. 
15703.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

16658.  Cast.     (Young  male.) 
15707.  Cast. 

16659.  Cast. 

347,  348,  349,  350,  351.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

RHI]¥OBATID^. 

Rhinobatus  productus,  Girard.— Long-nosed  Skate.— Coast  of 

California. 

16704.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 
352.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

PRISTIDJE. 

Pristis  antiquorum,  (Linn.)  Lath. — Saw-fish. — Cape  Cod  to 

Eloridaj  Tropical  Seas. 

12453.  Stuffed  skin.    Florida.    H.  A.  Ward. 

SqVATIMIDJE. 

Squatina  Dumerili,  Les. — ^JVIonk-fish;  EroDLi^^jsH. — Cape  Cod 

to  Florida;  Temperate  and  Tropical  Seas. 

14890.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    Sept.  1, 1873. 
16410.  Cast.    Menemsha  Bight,  Mass.    Jason  Luce.    Sept.  1, 1875. 
353,  354,  355.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Order  SQUALL 

IjAMNVDJE* 

fjamna   cornubica,  (Gmel.)   Fleming. — ^Pobbeagle  Shabk. — 

Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Japan. 

21856.  Alcoholic.    Gloucester,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Isuropnis  Dekayi,  GiU.  (d.  s.) — Mackeuei,  Shabk. — l^ewfonnd- 

land  to  Florida. 

15949.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    Sept.  20,  1873. 
15973.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    Dec,  1875. 
446.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Carcharodon  Atiroodi,  (Storer)  Gill.— Atwood's  Shabk;  Man- 

EATEB. — ^I^ewfoundland  to  Florida. 

.  Jaws. 
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Cynocephalus  grl^ucus,  (Linn.)  Gill. — ^Blue-headed  Shabk.- 

Atlantic. 

19929.  AlcohoUc.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

ODOnrXASPIDID^. 

Eu§romphodu8  littoralis.  Gill. — Sand  Shabk. — ^Pelagic 


16647.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

16648.  Cast.  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fisli  Commission. 
419.  Color  sketch.  (Richard.)  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
445.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

AI^OPECID^. 

Alopias  Tulpes,  (Linn.)  Bon. — ^Thresher  j  Swingle-tall. — ^At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean. 

16256.  Cast.    Mcnemsha  Bight,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  30,  1875. 
15733.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU.  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

417.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

sPHTRnriD^. 

Sphyrna  zyg^aBna,  (Linn.)  Mull.  &  Henle. — Hammeb-head  Shabk. 

— ^Tropical  and  Subtropical  Seas. 

15833.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
360,  361,  362,  363,  364.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
462.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Reniceps  tiburo,  (Linn.)  Gill. — Shovel-head  Shark. — Atlantic 

and  Western  Pacific. 

12714.  Cast. 
.  AlcohoUc.    Beesley's  Point,  N.  J.    S.  F.  Baird. 

GAI^EORHIIVIDJE. 

Eulamia  milberti,  (Mull.  &  Henle)  Gill.— Blue  Shark. — Cape 

Cod  to  Florida. 

15742.  Cast.    WoocVs  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

36G,  337,  369,  369.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

418.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Eulamia  obscurus,  (Les.)  Gill.— Dusky  Shark.— Cape  Cod  to 

Florida. 

16070.  Cast.     Wood^s  HoU,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     July  10,  1875. 

Isogomphodon  maculipinnis,  Poey.— Spotted-fin  Shark.— 

Tropical  and  Subtropical  Seas. 

356,  357,  358,  359.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

425.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16401.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Craleocerdo  tigrinus.  Mull.  &  Henle. — ^Tiger  Shark. — ^Atlantic ; 

Indian  Ocean. 

15740.  Cast.    Wood^s  HoU,  Maes.    V.  N.  Edwards.    July  22,  1873. 
16069.  Cast.    Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     1875. 
370,  371.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commissiou. 

Iflustelus  eanis,  (Mitch.)  De  Kay.— Smooth  Dog-fish. — Gax>eGod 

to  Cape  Hatteras. 

14908.  Cast.  Norfolk,  Va.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    June  25, 1873. 
14925.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
10734.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
10733.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Maw*    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16649.  Cast.  (Male.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
372,  373,  374,  375.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
.  Color  sketches.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

«I]¥«Ii¥]fIOSTOJlIATID^. 

Oinglymostoma  eirratum,  (Gmel.)  M.  &  H.— Kurse  Shark. — 

Tropical  Atlantic. 

16909.  Alcoholic.     Chesapeake  Bay.    Maryland  Academy  of  Science. 

SPI]¥ACID^. 

Sqnalus  americanus,  (^rer)  Gill. — Spined  Dog-fish. — ^New- 
foundland to  Oax>e  Hatteras. 

16255.  Cast.    Martha's  Vineyard.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  30,  1875. 
376,  377.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
426.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

C  en trosey Ilium  Fabrieii,  (Eeinh.)  M.  &  H. — Greenland  Dog-- 
fish.— Deep  waters  of  Western  Atlantic. 

21622.  Cast.    Lat.  42^  52'  N.,  Lon.  63°  50'  W.    220  to  260  fathoms.    U.  S.  Fish 
Commission. 

Somniosus  microcephalus,  (Bloch.)  Gill. — Sleeper  Share. — 

North  Atlantic. 

378,  379.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

447.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  6.  Fish  Commission. 

16630.  Cast.    Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    Renfrew  &  Co.    Nov.  20,  1875. 

• 

Centroscymnus  ccelolepis,  Bocage  &  Capello.— Black  Dog- 
fish.— Deep  waters  of  North  Atlantic. 

21621.  Cast.    Lat.  42^  40^  N.,  Lon  63°  50^  W.    220  to  260  fathoms.    U.  8.  Fish 
Commission. 
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echiivorhiividje;. 

Echinorhinus  spinosus,  (Gmel.)  Belamoille. — Spiny  Shark.- 

STorth  Atlantic. 

21913.  Cast.    Provincetown,  Mass.    E.  E.  Small. 


VII.  MARSIPOBRANCHIATES. 

Order  HYPEROARTIA. 

petromyzoivtidje:. 

Petromyzon  americanus. — Lamprey  Eel. 

489-90.  Color  sketches.    Prof.  Alex.  Agussiz. ' 

Order  HYPEROTRETI. 

m 

niyxine  g^lutinosa,  Linn.— Hag-fish  ;    Slime-fish.— North  At- 
lantic. 

21679.  Alcoholic.    Le  Have  Bank,  N.  B.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

VIII.  LEPTOCARDIANS. 
Oedee  cirrostomi. 

BRAlVCHIOSTOiniD^. 

Branchiostoma  lubricuin,  Costa.— Lancelet. — ^Cosmopolitan. 


21877.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    6.  Brown  Goode. 


SECTIOlSr  B. 


(THE  CHASE  AND  THE  FISHERIES.) 

MEANS  OF  PURSUIT  AND  CAPTURE. 

I.  HAND  IMPLEMENTS  OR  TOOLS. 

^  For  striking. 

1.  Clubs. 
Unarmed  clubs.' 

Salmon-clubs  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast. 

Hunting-clubs.^ 

Fishermen's  clubs. 

32717.  "Halibut  kiUer  and  gob-stick."  PliiUp  Merchant,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
A  lioavy  club  with  which  the  fisherman  kills  the  halibut  by  a  blow 
upon  the  head.  One  end  is  sharpened  for  use  in  detaching  hooks 
from  the  guUets  of  fish  which  have  swaUowed  them. 

Armed  clubs.' 

Stone-headed  clubs.^ 

Clubs,  armed  with  teeth  or  bone  i)oint8.' 

Clubs,  armed  with  metal  points.' 


Slung^-stones.' 
Slung^-shot.^ 


2.   SLUNG-WEiaHTS. 


Straight  knlTcs. 

Hunters'  knives. 


^^  For  cutting. 
3.  Knives. 


2C152.  Hunter's  knife.  5i-inch  blade.    John  RusseU  Cutlery  Co.,  Turaer's 

[Falls,  Mass. 

26ir>3.  Hunter's  knife.  6-inch  blade.  •' 

26154.  Hunter's  knife.  7-inch  blade.  " 

26155.  Huntor's  knife.  8-inch  blade.  " 

26172.  Hunter's  knife.  5i-inch  blade.  " 

26173.  Hunter's  knife.  6-inch  blade.  " 

26174.  Hunter's  knife.  6i-inch  blade.  " 

26175.  Hunter's  knife.  8-inch  blade.  " 

26191.  Hunter's  knife.  5-inch  blade.  '< 

26192.  Hunter's  knife.  6-inch  blade.  " 

26193.  Hunter's  knife.  7-inch  blade.  " 

26194.  Hunter's  knife.  8-inch  blade.  " 


*  Displayed  in  the  Ethnological  division. 
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8trai«l>t  Imires. 

Hunter^  knives. 

26230. 

Hunter's  knife. 

5-inch  blade. 

iem. 

Hnntei's  knife. 

64nch  blade. 

26222.  Haater'B  Imifo. 

74uch  blade. 

3e^23.  Hunter's  kmfo. 

e-iucli  blade. 

26224. 

Huntert'knifo. 

10-inch  blade. 

26145. 

Hnntert  knife. 

gi-ineh  blade. 

3614G. 

Hunter's  knife. 

G-iaeb  blade. 

26U7. 

Hnntcr'a  kuifc. 

7-inch  blade. 

26148. 

Huntert  knife. 

Svinch  blade. 

26160. 

Hunter's  knifo. 

5-incb  blade. 

26161. 

Hunt«T'B  knifo. 

fi-ineh  blade. 

26162. 

Hunter's  knife. 

7-inch  blade. 

26163. 

Hunter's  knife- 

B-inch  blade. 

26164. 

Hunter's  knifo. 

9-inch  Lladff. 

26165. 

Hnntert  knife. 

10.incU  blado. 

261C6. 

Hunter's  knifo. 

ll-iuch  blade. 

26167. 

Hunter's  knife 

12-tuch  blade. 

26156. 

Hunter's  knife. 

Wtitbblddc- 

26157. 

Hunter's  knifb. 

&J-in<'Iil.ladp. 

2615a  Htmtet'a  knife. 

7-iach  blade. 

26202.  Hunter's  knifo. 

5-inch  blade. 

26203. 

HunteT's  knife. 

&4ncb  blade. 

26^. 

Hnntei's  knife. 

7.inch  bla<le. 

2G205. 

Hunter's  knife. 

e4nohblode- 

2620)i. 

Hunter's  knifo. 

9-inch  blntle. 

23207. 

Hunter's  knife. 

lOJnoh  blade. 

23206. 

Hunter's  knife. 

l-J-inch  blade. 

Dudley  bUDters'  knives.  , 

36197.  Hunter's  knifo.  5-inch  blade.  « 

3fil9a  Hunter's  knife.  6-inch  blade.  " 

26199,  Huntei's  knifo.  7-inch  blade.  " 

26200.  HunteT's  koifo.  9-inck  blade.  " 

Hunters'  dirk-knives. 

26225.  Hunter's  knife  (metal  guard).    5-inch  blade.  " 

26226.  Hunter's  knifb  (metal  guard).     6-inch  blade.         " 

36227.  Hunter's  knife  (metal  guard).  T-iuch  blade.  " 

36228.  Hunter's  knife  (metal  guard).  8-iuch  blade.  " 
26143.  Hunter's  knife  (metal  guard).  7-inch  blade.  " 
S6168.  Hunter's  knife  (solid  guard).  Tiuch  binde.  " 

Splitting  and  ripping  knives. 

39401.  Duiiblu-eUgud  throating  and  ripping  knife.     A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester, 

39403.  Donblu^dgod  tbroatlug-kuife  (old  stj-lo).     G.  B.  Foster,  Beverly, 

39409.  Throating  or  ripping  knife.     A.  MoCiirdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
20411.  Throating  or  ripping  knifo.    Capt.  E.  L.  Ruwo,  Gloocester,  Mass, 
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Straig^ht  kniTes. 

Splitting  and  ripping  knives. 

29416.  Double-edged  ripping-kuife  (peculiar  to  coast  of  Maine).    Wilcox, 

Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletowu,  Conn. 
29402.  Mackerel-splitting  knife.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
29408.  Mackerel-splitting  knife.    Capt.  S&m.  Elwell,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
29404.  Codfish-splitting  knife.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29413.  Cod  or  haddock  ripping  knife  (old  style).     G.  P.  Foster,  Beverly, 

Mass. 

29414.  Hake  or  haddock  splitting  knife.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29415.  Haddock-ripping  knife.  "  " 

Flaying-knives,  aboriginal  and  recent.^ 

26169.  Flaying-knife.    5-inch  blade.     John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Turner's 

[Falls,  Mass. 

26170.  Flaying-knife.  6-inch  blade. 
26171. .  Flaying-knife.  7-inch  blade. 
26179.  Flaying-knife.  5-inch  blade. 
28180.  Flaying-knife.  6-inch  blade. 
26181.  Flaying-knife.  6i-inch  bhvde. 

26185.  Flaying-knife.  5-inch  blade. 

26186.  Flaying-knife.  6-inch  blade. 

26187.  Flaying-knife.  7-ineh  blade. 

26188.  Flaying-knife.  5-inch  blade. 

26189.  Flaying-knife.  6-inch  blade. 

26190.  Flaying-knife.  7-inch  blade. 

26211.  Flaying-knife.    5-iuch  blade. 

26212.  Flaying-knife.    6-inch  blade. 

26213.  Flaying-knife.    6i-inch  blade. 

Blubber-knives,  Eskimos.' 
Boarding-knives  used  by  whalemen. 

Used  in  cutting  the  blubber  into  sections  from  the  "blanket  piece"  or  long 
strip  which  is  peeled  from  the  sides  of  the  whale ;  for  illustration  of  the 
manner  of  use  see  the  model  of  whaler  "cutting  in  the  blubber." 

25676.  Boarding-knife.    W.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
"This  knife  has  seen  many  yejirs  of  service.'' — A.  R.  C. 
20608.  Boarding-knife,  with  sheath.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletowu,  Conn. 

• 

Whalemen's  boat-knives. 

Used  to  cut  the  harjKwn-line  when  it  gets  tangled  in  paying  out. 

.  Boat-knife  (model).     Capt.  L.  Rowland,  New  Bedford. 

This  model  in  its  sheath  on  the  bulkhead  of  the  whale-boat,  ready 
for  use,  is  shown  in  the  model  of  a  whale-boat  (No.  24880). 

Heading-knives. 

32089.  Hiilibnt-liciiding  Liiifo.     Adolph  Voss,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

*  A  full  series  of  Eskimo  and  Indian  tlaying-knives  is  displayed  in  the  Ethiiolo'^ier.l 
division. 
•A  series  of  these  implements  is  exhibited  in  the  Ethnological  division. 
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Straig^ht  kniTes. 

Fmning-knives. 

29400.  Halibut-finning  knife.    Alox.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
29412.  Halibut-finning  knife.    Capt.  E.  L.  Rowe,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Chopping-knives. 

29406.  Bait-cleaver  (used  in  halibut  fishing).    Alex.  McCurdy,  Gloucester, 

Mass. 
32665.  Cod-bait  knife.    Gloucester,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
32664.  Bait-cleaver.  "  " 

Cheek-knives. 

29438.  Codfish  cheek-knife.    Alex.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Throating-knives. 

22669.  Cod-throater  (single  edge).    Gloucester,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

22670.  Cod-throater  (double  edge).  "  " 

Msh-knives  (for  general  use). 

23159.  Fish-knife.      Heavy.      12-inch  blade.     John  Russell  Cutlery  Co., 

Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 
2G196.  Fish-knife.     Hook  handle.     12-inch  blade.     John  Russell  Cutlery 

Co.,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 

Scaling-knives. 

26210.  Saw-blade  fish-scaling  knife.     Jolin  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Tamer's 
Falls,  Mass. 

Sailors'  and  fishermen's  sheath-knives. 

Sailors'  sheath-knives.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middlctown,  Conn. 

29428.  Sheath  and  belt,  with  "law-abiding"  sheath-knife.    First  quality. 

29426.  Sheath  and  belt.    Second  quality. 

29427.  Sheath  and  belt,  with  ** law-abiding"  sheath-knife.    Third  quality. 

The  "law-abiding"  sheath-knife  is  round  at  the  tip  of  the  'blade, 
which  is  also  thick  and  dull. 

Hunters'  sheath-knives. 

The  hunting-knives  enumerated  above,  manufactured  by  the  John  Russell 
Cutlery  Co.,  and  others  like  them,  are  usually  provided  with  sheaths  before 
they  arc  used  by  hunters. 

26665.  Hunting-knife,  sheath,  and  bflt.     Forest  &.  Stream  Publishing  Co. 
(Property  of  John  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

Slivering-knives,  used  by  fishermen. 

These  knives  are  used  to  slice  the  tlesh  from  the  sides  of  the  menhaden  used 
for  bait.  The  slices  thus  i)repare(l  arc  called  *' slivers,"  and  are  salted  down 
in  barrels  to  be  used  as  baits  for  cod,  lialilnit,nnd  mackerel  hooks,  or  are 
ground  up  in  the  bait-mills,  fonniiig  ^'  stosh  "  or  ^*  clitmi,"  a  thick  paste  which 
is  thrown  over  the  sides  of  the  mackerel-smacks  to  tole  the  fish  to  the 
surface. 
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Slivering-knives,  iised  by  fisliermeu. 

29407.  SliveriDg-knife.  (Patt^^ru  first  used  by  Cape  Ann  fishermeu.)  Geo. 
B.  Foster,  Beverly,  Miias. 

29399.  Sliveriug-knife.  (Cape  Ann  pattern.)    Alex.  McCurdy. 

29405.  Sliveriiig-kuifo.  (Nantucket  pattern.)  Samuel  Elwell,  jr.,  Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

25764.  Sliveriug-knife.  Stimuel  Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

32666.  Sliveriug-blade.  Gloucester,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Flitching-knives. 

Used  in  slicing  lialibut  into  steaks  or  "flitches"  in  preparation  for  siilting 
and  smoking. 

32726.  Shore  flitching-knife.     Gloucester,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Coumiission. 
32690.  Bank  flitching-knife.    Adolph  Voss,  Gloucester,  Mass, 
29410.  Flitching-knife.     Gloucester,  Mass.  A.  E.  Crittenden. 

Clam  and  oyster  knives. 

26209.  Clam-knife.    John  Russell  Cutlerj'  Co.,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 

.  Oyster-knife  (model).     See  model  of  Chesapeake  oyster-canoe  (No. 

25003). 

Net-makers'  knives. 

These  knives  are  without  handles,  and  the  heel  of  the  short  (2  inches  long) 
round-pointed  blade  is  curled  so  as  to  fit  the  finger  like  a  ring. 

29439.  Net-mending  knives  (right-hand).    Alex.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29440.  Net-mending  knives  (left-hand).    Alex.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Mackerel-rimmers'  fatting-knives  or  ploughs. 

Used  in  creasing  the  sides  of  lean  mackerel  (Nos.  2  and  3)  to  cause  them  to 
resemble  fat  (No.  1)  mackerel. 

25768.  Mackerel-plough.  Edwin  Blatchford. 

25769.  Mackerel-plough.  S.  Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25770.  Mackerel-plough.  S.  Elwell, jr., Gloucester, Mass. 

25771.  Mackerel-plough.  S.  Elwell, jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25773.  Mackerel-plough.  Edward  Davis. 

25774.  Mackerel-plough.  Edward  Davis. 

25775.  Mackerel-plough.  (Used  in  1860.)    Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Burt. 
25720.  Mackerel-plough.  Central  Wharf  Co.,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Splitting-knives. 

Used  in  cleaning  fish  before  salting. 

32673.  Mackerel-splitting  knife.    Gloucester,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

22667.  Cod-splittiug  knife  (curved).  •*  " 

22668.  Cod-splitting  knife  (straight).  **  " 

Stone  and  bone  knives  used  by  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

7224.  Bone  knife.    Anderson  River  Eskimos,  Fort  Anderson,  II.  B.  T.    R. 
McFarlane. 
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Straig^ht  kniTes. 

Stone  and  bone  knives  nsed  by  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

1G115.  Bono  knife.  Magemut  Eskimos,  Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W.  H. 

Dall. 

2178.  Bone  knife.  Eskimos. 

1328.  Bone  knife.  Eskimos. 

Harpoon-knives. 

16348.  Harpoon-knife,  with  sheath.    Magemnt  Eskimos,  Nunivak  Islands, 

[Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 
16110.  Harpoon-knife,  with  sheath.  *'  *' 

16105.  Harpoon-knife,  with  sheath.  "  " 

16103.  Harpoon-knife,  with  sheath.  "  " 

19382.  Harpoon-knife,  with  slate  blade.  "  " 

Honey-knives. 

The  thin  blade  bent  at  an  angle  to  the  handle. 
26145.  Honey-knife.    John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 

Skin  scrapers  and  parers,  used  in  preparing  leather. 

26144.  Tanner's  knife.     12-inch  blade.    John  RusseU  Cutlery  Co.,  Turner's 

[FaUs,  Mass. 
26195.  Tanner's  knife.     14-inch  blade.  "  " 

4.  Axes. 
Axes,  proper. 

Head-axes  for  whalemen. 

Used  in  cutting  ofif  head  of  whale. 
25913.  Head-axe.    E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Whalemen's  boat-hatchets. 

Used  for  cutting  haipoon-line  at  the  bow,  when  it  becomes  tangled  in  'Spay- 
ing out." 

24880.  Boat-hatchet.    (ModeL)    Capt.  L.  Howland,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
This  implement  in  its  place  in  the  boat  is  shown  in  model  of 
whale-boat. 
20839.  A  boat-hatchet  may  be  seen  in  its  proper  place  in  the  bow  of  the 
large  whale-boat. 

C  uttingr-feipades. 

Whale-spades. 
Cutting-spades. 

Used  in  peeling  the  blubber  from  the  carcass  of  the  dead  whale ;  for  illustra- 
tion see  model  of  ^'  whale-ship  cutting  in  the  blubber." 

25679.  CuUing-spade.    E.  B.  &,  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25008.  Cutting-spade.    J.  H.  Thomson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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€utting^-spadesi. 

Throat-spades,  flat  and  round  shank. 

Used  in  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  whole. 
25925.  Throat-spade.    E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Muss. 

Wide  spades. 

Used  in  "blubber-room"  for  cutting  blubber  before  mincing. 
25629.  Wide  spade.    E.  B.  &  F.  Ma<jy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Half-round  spades. 

For  cutting  "blanket*'  piece,  to  aUow  blubber-hook  to  enter. 
25927.  Half-round  spade.    E.  B.  «t  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Head-spades. 

< 

Used  in  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  whale. 
25932.  Head-spade.    E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Blubber-mincing  spades. 

For  mincing  blubber  before  trying  out. 
25912.  Hand  mince-knife.    E.  B.  &.  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Chopping-knives. 

Used  to  chop  clams  for  bait. 

29489.  Clam-chopper.    William  U.  Hesbolt,  Provincetown,  Muss. 
32676.  Clam-chopper.    Adolph  Voss,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Bait-mill  knives. 

Used  on  the  rollers  of  bait-mincing  machines ;  for  mills  see  section  C.  5. 

29417.  Bait-mill    knife.      Provinccto\vn    pattern.      William    H.    Hesbolt, 

l*rovincotown,  Muss. 
25715.  Bait-mill  knife.    M.  W.  Grant,  WeUfleet,  Mass. 

lce-chopi)ers. 

Used  in  chopping  ice  for  packing  fiuh  or  bait. 
32685.  Ice-chopper.    Adolph  Voss,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Ice-ehisels. 

Used  in  cutting  hoh'S  in  the  ice  for  lishing. 
25888.  Ice-chisel  (nickel-plated).    Bradford  <&  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
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5.  Thrusting  spears  and  prods. 
Fishingr-lances. 

Whale-lances. 

Used  by  whalers  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  whale. 

25678.  Whale-lance  with  handle,  ready  for  use.  E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

25007.  Whale-lance  with  handle,  ready  for  use.  J.  H.  Thomson,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Whale-lance,  iron. 

25611.  Whale-lance.  (Primitive  model)  used  by  New  Bedford  whalers. 
W.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  New  Bedfonl,  Mass. 

Seal-lances. 

10140.  Head  of  lance  (bone  and  iron).    Eskimos  of  Northeast  coast,  south- 
west of  King  William's  Land.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 
1117.  Seal-lance.    Eskimos  of  Arctic  coast,  Anderson  River,  H.  B.  T.     R. 
McFarlane. 

Fish-lances. 

29453.  Sword-fish  lance.    Saml.  ElwcU,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

32703.  Sword-fish  lance.    Vinald  McCalcb.    Gloucester,  Mass. 

25232.  Sword-fish  lance  (with  screw  to  fix  folding  handles).    U.  S.  Fish 

Commission. 
26519.  Lance.    Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 

The  tip  of  this  lance  is  made  from  the  horn  of  the  mountain-goat 
{Mazama  montana), 

'Whaleman's  boat-spades  (thick  and  thin). 

Carried  in  boat  to  disable  the  whale  by  cutting  its  fiukes. 

25928.  Boat-spade,  with  handle  and  warp  complete,  ready  for  use.  E.  B. 
&,  F.  Macy,  Kew  Bedford,  Mass. 

Prodding^  instrumeiits. 

Snow-probes. 

Used  by  the  Eskimos  in  probing  the  air-holes  in  ice  and  under  the  snow  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  seals. 

10274.  Bono  probe.  King  William's  Land.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 

10275.  Bone  probe.  **  " 

10276.  Bone  probe.  "  " 
2000.  Bono  probe.  Northeastern  Coast.     S.  F.  Baird. 

2179.  Bono  probe.  "  " 

2180.  Bone  probe.  "  " 
»2181.  Bone  probe.                    "                            " 

1  These  x>Tobe8  ore  sometimes  supplied  with  a  detachable  head. 
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Prodding^-instrumeiits. 

Probing-awls. 

Used  in  piercing  tlie  base  of  the  brain  in  killing  fi»ii  for  the  table. 

29418.  Largo  steel  prod,  snitable  for  large  fish.    A.  R.  Critten^pn,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 


II.  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  SEIZURE  OF  OBJECT. 

^Scooping-instruments. 

6.  Scoops. 

tJPor  hand-use. 
ShoTels. 

Clam-shovels. 

.  >  Long-handled  shovel.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

28716.  1  Short-handled  shovel.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Oyster-shovels. 

26717.  (Model,  with  Chesapeake  oyster-canoe,  No.  25003).    T.  B.  Ferguson, 
Maryland  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

Trowels  used  in  taking  burrowing  shore  animals. 

.  Collector's  trowel  (flat).    To  be  supplied. 

.  Collector's  trowel  (round).  " 


Hand-scoops  used  in  collecting  moUusks. 

.  '  Spoon-scoop.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Bait-ladles. 

32652.  "Bait-heaver"  (straight).    Gloucester,  Moss.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

32653.  "Bait-heaver"  (one-sided).  "  '* 

Hand-dredges  (used  in  collecting  moUusks). 

26718.  Tin  hand-dredge.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Pile-serapers. 

26719.  Frame  of  pile-scrai>cr.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

1  It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  exhibit  these  familiar  implements. 
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ft -For  iise  tvith  sounding-lines,^ 

Armed  leads. 

Common  "deep-sea  lead." 
Deep-searsoundinf^  apparatils. 

Cup-le&ds. 

Seoop  soundingr-machine. 

^^  Orasping-hooJcs. 

7.  Hooked  instruments.    (Those  used  with  a  siugrle  motion^  that  of 

hooking.) 

Sing^le-pointed  hooks. 

Gaff-hooks. 

25495.  Salmon-gaff  liook  and  staff.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
2668.  Gaff-liook.    U.  S.  Fisb  Commission. 

29388.  Halibut-gaff.    M.  W.  Grant,  Wollfleet,  Mass. 

32678.  Halibut  band-gaff.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goodc. 

32S83.  Halibut  deck-gaff.  "  " 

25935.  Haddock  band-gaff.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29390.  Haddock-gaff.    M.  W.  Grant,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

259.38.  Codfisb-gaff.  Used  in  George^s  Bank  fisheries.  A.  McCurdy,  Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

25939.  Dory  cod-gaff.  Used  in  shore  fisheries.  A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

2f034.  Hand-gaff.    Used  in  halibut  fisheries.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29389.  Cod-gaff.    M.  W.  Grant,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

26187.  Gaff-hook.    Indians  of  Northwest  coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 

26880.  Gaff-hook.  Property  of  J.  H.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Co. 

32716.  "Pew."  Used  in  handling  fish  on  wharves  and  decks.  Capt.  S.  J. 
Martin,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

32S85.  "Pew-gaff."  Used  in  pitching  fish  from  dories  to  vessels.  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.     G.  Brown  Goode. 

32730.  Fish-fork  (three  tines,  short  handle).  Gloucester,  Mass.  G.  Brown 
Goode.     Used  in  pitching  fish  in  a  dory,  or  from  hold  of  vessel. 

32691.  Halibut-cutter's  hook.  Used  by  the  "header"  in  decapitating  hali- 
but.   Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

32684.  Fish-fork  (two  tines).     Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

02725.  "Nape-boner"  hook.  Used  in  the  i)reparation  of  boneless  fish. 
Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Boat-hooks. 

Arranged  with  "Accessories  of  fishing-boats,"  B.  48. 

Babbit  and  squuTel  hoolvS,  used  by  Indians. 

.  Squirrel-hooks.    Pi-Ute  Indians.    Southern  Utah.    J.  W.  PowelL 

2  Clam-hooks,  hoes,  and  picks  used  in  gathering  shell-fish. 


*  See  exhibit  of  Navy  Department. 

^'It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  exhibit  these  familiar  implementb. 
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Sing^le-poiiited  hooks. 

^  Forks  used  in  handling  salted  and  dried  fish. 

TVTialemen's  hooks. 
Blubber-hooks. 

25930.  Blubber-hook.    For  hanling  smaU  pieces  of  blabber.    £.  B.  &>  F. 

Macy.    New  Bedford,  Mass. 
26133.  Blubher-hook.    Alieut  Eskimo.    Nunivak  Island,  Alaska.    W.  H. 

Dall. 

Blubber  forks  and  pikes. 

25615.  Blubber-pike.    Used  for  tossing  blabber  into  tiy-kettle.    Humphrey 

S.  Kirby,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25617.  Blubber-pike.    From  the  storeroom  of  a  returned  whaler.    Humphrey 
S.  Kirby,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Junk-hooks^  etc. 

For  hauling  heavy  pieces  of  blabber. 

25616.  Gaff-hook.    Used  to  haul  blabber  across  the  deck  from  chopper  to 

try-kettle.    Humphrey  S.  Kirby,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25916.  Junk-hook.    E.  B.  &,  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

^Lance-hooks. 
many-poiiited  hooks. 

*  Can-hooks. 

3  Grappling-irons. 

Lip-hooks  or  grapnels,  used  by  whalers. 

25918.  Whaler's  grapnel.  Used  for  towing  whale  to  ship.  £.  B.  &  F.  Macy, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Line-hooks,  used  by  whalers. 

25924.  Whaler's  line-hook  for  catching  line,  &c.  £.  B.  6i.  F.  Macy,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Clam-rakes. 

29466.  Clam-hoe.  Provincetown  style.  Wm.  H.  Hesbolt,  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

29437.  Hand-claw.  Used  for  gathering '^  hen-clams  "and  ^'scaUops.'*  Well- 
fleet,  Cape  Cod,  and  coast  of  Maine.    M.  W.  Grant,  Wellfleot,  Mass. 

.  Clam-rake  (model).    Used  in  coUecting  the  sea-clam  (Mactra  aolidis- 

nma)  on  Nantucket  Shoals.  These  clams  are  salted  down  and  used 
as  bait  for  cod,  haUbut,  &c.  See  with  model  of  Nantucket  dory 
(26257). 

>  It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  exhibit  these  familiar  implements. 
'Arranged  with  boat  fittings. 
'Arranged  with  the  anchors. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 6 
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many-pointed  hooks. 

Many-pointed  fish-jigs. 

29436.  Mackerel-gaff.    Used  when  the  mackerel  swim  close  in  large  sboals. 

M.  W.  Grant,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
29441.  Mackerel-bob.    Used  when  the  mackerel  are  close  to  the  vessel  au<l 

in  large  schools.    Wm.  H.  Hesbolt,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Oulachan  rakes  or  spears. 

Used  by  Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast  in  the  capture  of  the  oulachan  or 
candle-fish  {Osmerus paciJi<M8), 
.  Oulachan  rake  or  comb.    l<lathead  Indians.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Squid-jigs. 

25848.  Squid-jig.  George  P.  Steel,  Provincetowii,  Maes. 

25714.  Squid-jig.  "  '* 

25^6.  Squid-jig.  Gloucester  style.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Couii. 

29443.  Squid-jig.  Over  fifty  years  old.    Lemuel  Cook,  2d,  Provincetowu, 
Mass. 

32721.  Squid-jig.  Capt.  R.  H.  Hurlbert,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

32722.  Squid-jig.  "  '' 

25683.  Squid-line  and  jig.    Used  in  catching  squid  for  bait.    Bradford  <! 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
29447.  Molds  used  in  forming  squid-jigs.    John  B.  Parsons,  Rockpoir,  Mass. 

Twisting^-rods  (used  in  drawing  small  mammals  from  their  burrows). 

.  Twisting-rod.     Virginia. 

8.  Barbed  Implements.    (Those  used  with  two  motions,  the  first  that 

of  thrusting.) 

Spears  with  fixed  heads. 

Barbed  spears  (with  single  i>oint). 

25594.  Crah-spear,  used  ahout  Newport,  R.  I.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  New- 

I>ort,  R.  I. 

25595.  Flounder-spear.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  1. 

.  "Conch"  harpoon.    Used  by  Bahamians  and  fisheruien  of  Key  West 

in  the  capture  of  large  fish.    Dr.  J.  W.  Velie,  Chicago,  111. 

Eel-spears. 

.  Eel-spear  with  six  prongs  for  winter  fishing.    Lout  by  Bradford  &  Au- 

[thouy,  Ik>ston,  Masis. 
25558.  Eel-spear  with  ten  prongs  for  winter  fishing.  '^ 

25557.  Eel-spear  for  summer  fishing.  " 

25556.  Nine  fish-spears.  " 

25224.  Eel-spear,  used  in  southern  New  Euglaud.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
25647.  New  Bedford  eel-spear.    H.  S.  Kirby,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25606.  Eel-spear,  Boston  pattern..    Used  on  Cape  Cod.     J.  M.  K.  South- 
wick, Newport,  R.  I. 
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Spears  with  fixed  heads. 

Aboriginal  fish-s]pears. 

7420.  Head  of  fish-spear.     Eskimos.     Fort  Anderson,  Arctio  coast.     R. 
McFarlane. 

M675.  Heads  of  fish-darts.     Eskimos.     Mackenzie's  River  district.     R. 
McFarlane. 

7514.  Head  of  fish-spear,  made  of  elk-horn.    Eskimos.    Northwest  coast. 
Goo.  Gibhs. 

2322.  Head  of  salmon-spear.     Indians.    Fort  Crook,  Greg.     Lient.  John 
Feimer,  U.  8.  A. 

2628.  Fish-dart  hea<l8.    Indians.    Columbia  River.     U.  S.  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition.   Capt.  C.  Wilkes,  U.  8.  N. 
•      1439.  Lance-head  of  bone.    Indians.    New  Mexico.    Lieut.  A;  W.  Whip- 
ple, U.  8.  A. 

18933.  Fish-spears.    Sitka  Indians.     Sitka.    J.  G.  Swan. 

11429.  Salmon-spears.    Passamaquoddy  Indians.    Ea8tx>ort,  Me.   E.  Palmer. 

10283.  Salmon-spear.    Eskimos.    Igloolik.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 

2543.  Fish-spear.    Tschutschi  Indians.    South  Pacific  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion.   Capt.  John  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N. 
23518.  Three-pronged  spear.    Northwest  coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Aboriginal  bird  and  fish  spears. 

19517.  Bird-spear.    Eskimos.    Greenland.    Geo.  Y.  Nickerson. 

10267.  Bird-spear  with  throwing-stick.    Ai'ctio  America.    Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

15950.  Fish-spear.    Magomut  Eskimos.    Nunivak,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

11358.  Fish  or  bird  spear.    Eskimos.    Bristol  Bay,  Alaska.    Vin  ^ent  Colyer. 

15689-90-91-93-94-95-96.  Bird-spears.    Eskimos.    Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska, 

W.  H.  Dall. 
7973-7997.  Fish  and  bird  spears.     Mushegay  Indians.     Alaska.     Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Spears  with  detachable  heads. 

Lily-irons. 

25230.  Sword-fish  lily-iron.    Capt.  John  B.  Smith.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
25645.  Sword-fish  dart  and  socket,  peculiar  to  New  Bedfonl.    A.  R.  Crit- 
tenden, Middletown,  Conn. 

32714.  Sword-fish  lily-iron.    Adolph  Voss,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

32715.  Sword-fish  Uly-iron.  "  " 

25208.  Swordfish-dart  head.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

.  "Turtle-peg"  harpoon.    Key  West,  Fla.    Dr.  J.  W.  Velie,  Chicago, 

111. 

Eskimo  harpoons  of  stone,  bone,  and  iron. 

• 

14255.  Iron  harpoon-head,  with  line  of  walrus  hide.     Eskimos.    Smith 

Sound.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 
10120.  Harpoon-head,  brass  and  iron.    Eskimos.    Victoria  Harbor.    Capt. 

C.  F.  Hall. 
9838.  Harpoon-heads  of  bone  and  iron.    Eskimos.    Northeast  coast.    S.  F. 

Baird. 
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Spears  irith  detachable  heads. 

Eskimo  harpoons  of  stone,  bone,  and  iron. 

19522.  Hari)oon-head  of  stone  and  bone.    Eskimos.     Greenland      Geo.  Y. 

Nickorson. 
10136.  Head  of  walrus-liarpoon.     Eskimos.     Igloolik.     Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 
10400.  Head  of  seal-harpoon.    Eskimos.    Igloolik.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 
10407.  Bono  harpoon-head.     Eskimos.     King  William's  Sound.    Capt.  C.  F. 

Hall. 
10404.  Part  of  ancient  Inniiit  hari>oon-head.    Repulse  Bay.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall . 
10273.  Handle  of  whaling-harpoon  made  of  bone  and  wood.     Eskimos. 

Greenland.     Smithsonian  Institutiou. 
19519.  Handle  of  whaling-harpoon  made  of  wood  and  bone.     Es)umos. 

Greenland.     Geo.  Y.  Nickerson. 
10265.  Whaling-harpoon.    Eskimos.    Northwest  coast.     Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 
19518.  Whaling-harpoon  of  recent  manufacture,  with  head  of  bone  and  iron, 
handle  of  wood  and  iron,  and  seal-skin  line.    Eskimos.    Greenland. 
Geo.  Y.  Nickerson. 
565.  Harpoon-head  of  bono  and  iron  with  walrus-hide  line.     Eskimos. 

Port  Foulke.    Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes. 
2186.  Seal-hsurpoon  head  of  bone  and  iron.     Eskimos.    Anderson  River. 

R.  McFarlane. 
13140.  Walrus-harpoon  head  of  bone  and  iron,  hide  line.     Innuit  Eskimos. 

Greenland.     S.  F.  Baird. 
19376.  Bone  harpoon-head  with  hide  line.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    Rev.  Jam(\H 

Curley. 
11618.  Seal-harpoon  head  of  bone.     Eskimos.     Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska. 

W.  H.  DaU. 
15631.  Miniature  model  of  seal-harpoon.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    H.W.Elliott. 
1676.  Miniature  model  of  seal-harpoon.     Eskimos.    Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
16120-21-23-25,  560&-7621.  Seal-harpoon  heads  of  bone  and  iron.    Eskimos. 

Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 
15619.  Harpoon-head  of  bone.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 
2674.  Seal-harpoon  heads  of  bone.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    Fort  Ander- 
son.   R.  McFarlane. 
2092,2250,2817,3975,5815,7422,7440.  Seal-harpoon  heads  of  bone  and  iron. 
Anderson  River  Eskimos.  Mackenzie's  River  district.  R.  McFarlane. 

.  Indian  harpoons  of  shell  and  iron.    Whaling-harpoon,  used  by  Makah 

Indiana  of  Vancouver's  Island'  and  vicinity. 
4131.  Four  models  of  whaling-harpoons,  lines  and  throuts.   Makah  Indians. 

Neah  Bay,  Wash.    J.  G.  Swan. 
1869.  Head  of  whaling-harpoon,  with  line.    Makah  Indians.    Cape  Flat- 
tery, Wash.    Geo.  Suckley. 

This  harpoon-head  is  made  from  the  shell  of  a  large  species  of 

Mytilua,  and  illustrates  the  methods  of  manufacture  employed  by 

Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast  previous  to  the  introduction  of 

metal  by  the  white  man. 

20896-7.  Head  of  whaling-harpoon  and  line.   Makah  Indians.   Sitka,  Alaska. 

J,  G.  Swan. 

This  harpoon-head  is  constructed  of  sheet-iron  and  shows  the 
method  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  weapons.    The 
rope  and  covers  are  made  from  the  bark  of  Thuja  gigantea. 
828.  Head  of  whaling-harpoon  with  line.    Makah  Indians.    Neah  Bay, 
Wash.  Ter.    J.  G.  Swan. 
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Spears  with  detachable  heads. 

Eskimo  harpoons  of  stone,  bone,  and  iron. 

ldo8.  Head  of  whaliiig-harpoon  with  line.    Makali  Indiautt.    Neah  Bay, 
Wash.  Ter.    J.  G.  Swan. 
26875-26825.  Handles  of  whaling-harpoons.    Makah  Indians.    J.  G.  Swan. 
2530.  Harpoon-darts.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    North  Pacific  Exploring  Expe- 
dition.   Capt.  John  Rodgers. 
16G75.  Harpoon-dart.    Kotzebue  Sound.    W.  H.  Dall. 
5775-^-7-9-80.  Harpoon-darts.    Sitka,  Alaska.     W.  H.  Howard.  U.  S.  R.  M. 

Harpoon-spears. 

6564.  Head  of  barbed  fish-dart,  made  of  native  copper.    Eskimos.     Sitka, 

Alaska.     Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 
9083.  Head  of  barbed  fish-dart,  made  of  native  copper.    Alaska.    Lieut. 

F.  W.  Ring,  U.  S.  N. 
20653.  Head  of  barbed  fish-dart  of  native  copper  with  lino  of  twisted  sinew. 

Alaska.     Smithsonian  Institution. 
21413.  Fish-spear  with  detachable  barb.     Hoochuon  Indians.    South  Eel 
River,  California.     Stephen  Powers. 

Double-pronged  spears  with  detachable  heads.     McCloud  River 
Indians,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal.    Livingston  Stone.    These  spears  are 
used  in  the  capture  of  the  Salmo  quinnat.    The  handles  are  thirty 
feet  in  length.    The  barbs  are  made  from  the  splint  bones  of  deer. 
See  No.  13743,  below. 
19046.  Fish-spear  with  detachable  barbs.    Cooyunu  Pi-Ute  Indians.    Pyra- 
mid Lake,  Nevada.     Stephen  Powers. 
23522.  Two-pronged  spear  with  detachable  barbs.    Indians  of  Northwest 

coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 
536826.  Handle  of  spear  similar  to  23522,  but  longer.    J.  G.  Swan. 
23520.  Spear  with  many-barbed  detachable  head  and  kelp  line.    Indians  of 

Northwest  coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 
13743.  Points  for  salmon-spear  made  of  the  splint  bone«  of  the  deer.    Mc- 
Cloud River  Indians.    Shasta  Co.,  Cal.    Livingston  Stone. 
650.  Harpoon-arrows  with  iron  tips.      Indians.     Capo  Flattery,  Wash. 
Ter.     Geo.  Gibbs. 
21308.  Wooden  barbs  for  fish-harpoon.     Indians.     Hoopah  Valley,  Cal. 

Stephen  Powers. 
2249.  Head  of  fish-harpcnm.     Eskimos.    Anderson  River.    R.  McFarlane. 
11356.  Harpoon-dart  with  bladder-float.    Nashegay  Indians.    Aldaka.    Dr. 
T.  T.  Minor. 

9.  Tongs,  &c. 

\For  hand-use, 
Tong9  (with  two  handles). 

Oyster-tongs  and  oyster-rakes. 

26110.  Oyster-tongs.     S.  Salisbury,  Providence,  R.  I. 

26109.  Oystor-ton^s.  ''  " 

25205.  Oyster- tongs.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29111.  Oyster-nippers.    S.  Salisburj',  Providence,  R.  I. 
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**  IVippers  "  (with  cord  and  handle). 

Snake-tongs. 

Sponge-tongs. 

Coral-tongs. 

tt  For  use  with  sounding-lines. 

^^  Clamiiis  "  for  deep-sea  soundings  (forceps  closed  by  a  weight).^ 

(Ross'  "deep-sea  clamms.'') 
(Bull-dog  sounding-machine.) 

^^^  Orasping-lines. 

10.  Nooses. 

\  Stationary  nooses. 

Jerk-snares. 

Bird-snares. 

Fish-snares  of  wire,  gut,  hair,  &c. 

tt  Thrown  nooses. 
liariats  and  lassos. 

11344.  Lariat  of  hide.    Apache  Indians.    General  M.  C.  Meigs,  U.  S.  A. 
8534.  Lariat  of  hide.    Sioux  Indians.    Nebraska.    Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A. 
1912.  Lariat  of  hide.    Sioox  Indians.    Upper  Missouri  River.    Lieut.  G. 

K.  Warren. 
G920.  Lariat  of  hide.    Comanche  Indians.    Tort  Cobb,  Ind.  T.    E.  Pahner. 

6921.  Lariat  of  hide.    Comanche  Indians.     Llano  Estacado,  Texas.     E. 

Palmer. 
5&59.  Lariat  of  hide.    Apache  Indians.    E.  Palmer. 
7492.  Lariat  of  moose-skin.    Mackenzie  River  Indians.    Fort  Anderson.    R. 

McFarlane. 
11206.  Lariat  of  rope.    Pi-Ute  Indians.    Southern  Utah.    Maj.  J.  W.  Powell. 
5558.  Lariat  of  buffalo-hair.    Apache  Indians.    E.  Palmer. 
7317.  Lariat  of  buffalo-hair.    Apache  Indians.    Moj.  W.  H.  Mills,  U.  S.  A. 
9034.  Lariat  of  buffalo-hair.    Nez  Perc^  Indians.    Idaho.    Dr.  E.  Storror. 

6922.  Lariat  of  buffalo-hair.     Comanche  Indians.     Fort  Cobb,  Ind.  Tor. 

E.  Palmer. 

11.  Loaded  lines.    (Bolas.) 
Bird-slings  (used  by  Eskimos). 

19507.  Bird-sling.  Greenland.    J.  H.  Clark.    Smithsonian  Institution. 

9831.  Bird-sling.  Greenland.    S.  F.  Baird.  ''  " 

7444.  Bird-sling.  McKenzio's  River.    Fort  Anderson,  H.  B.  T.    R.  McFar- 
lane. 

9631.  Bird-sling.  Greenland.    S.  F.  Baird. 

75S7.' Bird-sling.  Arctic  coast.    Fort  Anderson,  II.  B.  T.    B.  R.  Ross. 

*  See  exhibit  of  Navy  Department. 
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^^^^ntangling-lines. 
12.  Tangles. 

The  tangles  are  employed  by  naturalists  for  tlie  purpose  of  gathering  small 
spiny  auimalSj  such  as  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes,  from  the  bottom  at  con- 
siderable depths.  They  adhere  to  the  fibers  of  the  spnn-yam  in  great  num- 
bers. It  has  been  thought  that  this  instrument  might  advantageously  be 
employed  in  freeing  oyster-beds  from  their  worst  enemies,  the  star-fish. 

Swab-tanirles. 

Swab-tangles. 

26844.  Swab-tangle.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 

(Dredge-tangles,  used  by  English  collectors.) 

Harrow-tangles. 

Harrow-tangles. 

2G845.  Models  of  harrow-tangles.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Fonnerly  used 
by  the  Fish  Commission,  now  replaced  by  the  wheel-tangles. 

IVheel-tangles. 

Wheel-tangles. 

26846.  Model  of  wheel-tangle.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
26848.  Wheel-tangles.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 


III.  MISSILES. 

^  Simple  missiles  {those  propelled  by  the  unaided  arm). 

13.  HUBLED   WEIGHTS. 

stones  and  disks  (thrown  by  the  hand). 

TTeights  (dropped  from  an  elevation,  dead-falls,  not  automatic). 

14.  HUELED  STICKS. 

straight  8tick<9. 

Clubs  used  as  missiles. 
CurTed  sticks. 

Throw-sticks,  used  by  the  Moqui  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in  hunting 
rabbits. 

9543-4.  Throw-sticks.    Used  in  rabbit-hunting  by  Moqni  Indians.    New  Mex- 
ico.   Dr.  Edward  PaUnor. 
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16.  Hurled  spears. 
Darts  and  lances. 

See  under  '^Lances  and  spearsi'^  above  enumerated,  many  of  which  may  be 
used  as  missiles. 

^^Centrifugal  missiles.    {Propelling  power  augmented  by  an  artificial  in- 
crease of  the  length  of  the  arm.) 

16.  Slings  and  spears  thrown  by  straps. 

Slings. 

9532.  Sling.    Navt^o  Indians.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
17234.  Sling.    Indians.  "  " 

Spears  (with  straps), 

17.  Missiles  propelled  by  "  throwing-sticks." 
Spears  (with  throwing-stickS;  used  by  Eskimos). 

See  above  under  ''Bird  and  fish  spears,"  particularly  No.  10267,  a  spear  with 
throwing-stick  attached. 

7899.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Aleutian  Islands.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 

7933.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Kodiak.  '' 

16076.  Throwing-stiok.    Eskimos.    Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

2533.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    North  Pacific  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition.   Capt.  John  Rodgers. 
11346-47.  Throwing-sticks.    Yukon  River,  Alaska.    Vincent  Colyer. 
15643.  1642-16243.  Throwing-sticks.    Eskimos.    Nunivak  Islands.     W.  H. 
DalL 

2267.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Smithsonian  Institution. 

5774.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Sitka.    W.  A.  Howard,  U.  S.  R.  M. 
20771.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Sitka.    J.  G.  Swan. 

^^  ^Missiles  propelled  by  a  spring. — {Spring  consisting  of  bent  rod.) 

18.  Bows  AND  ARROWS. 

Bows. 

Simple  bows. 
(Cross-bows.) 
(Ballistas.) 

These  articles  are  arranged  with  the  Ethnological  series,  as  are  also  the  ar- 
rows, with  the  exception  of  a  few  forms  peculiarly  adapted  to  hunting. 

Arrows. 

Hunting-arrows. 

11350-54.  Bird-arrows.    Eskimos.    Bristol  Bay^  Alaska.     Vincent  Colyer. 
16410-11-12.  Bird-arrows.     Eskimos.    Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska.     W.  H. 
Dall. 
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Arroirs. 

Himting-arrows. 

8827-28-29-30.  Bird-arrows.    Eskimos.    Alaska?    Smithsonian  Institution. 
5602.  Bird-arrows.    Yukon  River,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
15654.  Hunting-arrows.    Kodiak  Indians.    Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
16413-14-15.  Hunting-arrows  with  heads  of  bone  and  iron.    Eskimos.    Nu- 
nivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

.  Hunting-arrows  with  bono  heads.     Eskimos.     Nunlvak  Islands, 

Alaska.    Vincent  Colyer. 

Harpoon-arrows,  used  iu  fishing. 

11348-52.  Harpoon-arrows.      Eskimos.      Bristol    Bay,  Alaska.      Vinceut 

Colyer. 
1.5677-15681-82.  Harpoon-arrows.    Eskimos.    Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W. 

H.  Dall. 
19379.  Harpoon-arrow.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    Rev.  J.  Curley. 
8005-6-9.  Harpoon-arrows.    Eskimos.    Nushegay  Indians.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 

Accessories  of  boirs  and  arroirs. 

Holders.* 
Quivers.* 
Arrow-head  pouches.* 

Implements  of  manu Aicf lure. 

Flint-chipping  apparatus.* 

Arrow-head  sharpeners.* 

Shaft-gauges.* 

Cord-twisting  apparatus.* 

Shaft-polishers.* 

Ghie-sticks,  used  in  fastening  head  of  arrow.* 

Arranged  with  the  Ethnological  scries. 

tt  8prin{/  consisthig  of  elastic  cord. 

19.  India-rubber  slings. 
Pea-shooters  (used  in  killing  birds). 

ttt  Spring  consisting  of  metallic  helix. 

20.  Spring-guns. 
Spring-giins. 

^^^^  Missiles  propelled  by  the  compression  of  air  or  water. 

21.  Air-guns. 

Blow-giins  (missile  propelled  by  the  breath). 

Blow-guns  carrying  arrows. 
Blow-guns  caiTying  balls. 
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Piston  air-guns. 
Reserroir  air-guns. 

Air-guns. 

2d535.  Bedford  Eureka  air-pistol,  with  darts,  slugs,  and  gun-reet.    (Patented 
Dec.  21, 1875.)    Eureka  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Air-gon  canes. 

22.  Water-guns. 
Syringe-guns. 

Humming-bird  guns. 

^^^^  Fire-amns. 

23.  Guns  and  pistols. 
muzzle-loading  arms. 

% 

26714.  Flint-lock  gun  (single  barrel)  old  fashion.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
809.  Single-barrel  shot  (f)  gun. 

Given  by  Lord  Melville  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  used  it  on  his 
unfortunate  expeditions  in  1820, 1821,  and  1822,  then  given  by 
Sir  John  to  his  interpreter,  St.  Germain,  who  sold  it  to  Chief 
Factor  Smith,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  who  gave  it  to  his  son-iu- 
law,  Chief  Factor  McPherson,  from  whom  it  was  obtained  by  B. 
R.  Ross,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 

Breech-loading  arms. 

25894.  Six-shooting  shot-gun.    Colt's  Fire- Anns  Manufacturing  Company, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

25895.  Double-barreled  breech-loading  fowling-piece.      E.   Remington  & 

Sons,  Hion,  N.  Y. 
25247.  Double-barreled  breech-loading  fowling-piece.    Damascus  steel,  12 

gauge.    Parker  Bros.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
25250.  Single-barreled  breech-loading  shot-gun.     (Patented  May  26,  1874. 

PhoDuix  calibre  12. )   Whitney  Arms  Company,  Whitney  ville,  Conn. 
£6574.  Breech-loading  gun.    Clark  &,  Sneider,  Baltimore,  Md. 
26573.  Breech-loading  gun.  "  " 

29533.  The  Sneider  patent  double-barrel  breech-loading  shot-gun.    Clark  Sl 

Sneider,  Baltimore,  Md. 

29534.  The  Sneider  double-barrel  breech-loading  shot-gun;  solid  tip  grip. 

(Patented  Dec.  22,  18G8;  April  7,  1874.)    Clark  &  Sneider,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

25896.  Creedmoor  rifle.    E.  Remington  &,  Sons,  Dion,  N.  T. 

.  Mid-range  rifle.    Peabody  Sc  Martin  pattern  (44  cal.,  100  grs.),made 

by  Providence  Tool  Co.    Schuyler,  Walthani  &  Graham,  New  York. 

25890.  Sporting-rifle.  King's  improvement.  (Patented  March  29,  186C; 
October  16,  1860.  Model,  1873.  Calibre.  14.)  Winchester  Repeat- 
ing Arms,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

22202.  Sharpens  rifle.    (Patented  April  1, 1866.)    Manufacturers. 

29289-311.  Maynard's  rifle  with  appurtenances.  (Pistol  grip,  vernier  rear- 
sight.  Front  wind-gauge  sight  and  spiiit-level ;  32  inches,  .4 
calibre.)    Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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Breech-loadings  arms. 

29299.  Shot-b&rrol  for  Mayuard's  rifle ;  32  inches,  .64  calibre.   Massachusetts 

Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
25873.  Six-shootiiig  rifle;  44-inch  calibre.    Colt's  Fire-Arms  Manufacturing 

Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
25889.  Carbine.    King's  improvement.    (Patented  March  29,  18G6;  October 

16,   1860.     Model  1873.     Calibre   .44.)     Winchester   Repeatiu^ 

Arms,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25248.  Breech-loading  sporting-rifle.    (Patented  October  17, 1866.    Reissued 

June  25, 1872 ;  Dec.  26, 1865.    Reissued  Oct.  1 ,  1867 ;  May  15, 186(i ; 
July  1(),  1872.)     Whitney  Arms  Company,  Whitneyville,  Comi. 

25249.  Breech-loading  sporting-rifle.    Phosnix  calibre,  44.    Wliituey  Anus 

Company,  Whitneyville,  Conn. 
2.5892.  Six-shooting  revolver.    45  calibre.    (Patented  Sept.  19, 1871;  July  2, 
1872. )    Colt's  Fire- Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HVhaliiigr-flrnns. 

24986.  C.  C.  Brand's  improved  whaling-gun.  Patented  June  22,  1852.  For 
use  with  C.  C.  Brand's  improved  bomb-lance.  24987.  Powder-flask 
with  charger.  24988.  Wad-cntter.  24989.  Wad-cutter  (inside). 
24992.  Prepared  wads.  24990,24991.  Screw-drivers.  C.C.  Brnnd, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

24993-97.  C.  C.  Brand's  improved  bomb-lance.  Patented  June  22, 1850.  For 
nse  with  C.  C.  Brand's  improved  whaUng-gun.  24997.  Exploilcd 
lance.  24998.  Lance-hook  (for  drawing  charge).  C.  C.  Brand, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

25251.  E.  Pierce's  harpoon-gun.    Patented  1865.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

26897.  Cunningham  &,  Hogan's  breech-loading  bomb-gun,  with  explosive 
lances.    William  Lewis,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

24.  (ACCESSORY.)    Ammunition  and  its  preparation. 
EiLplosiTes. 

Gunpowder. 
Gun-cotton. 
Percussion  powder: 

Caps. 

Needle  percussion. 

Primers. 
Wood  powder. 
Dynamite  or  giant-powder. 
Nitroglycerine. 
Dualine. 
Lithoftacteur. 
Golonia  powder. 
Other  explosives. 

For  obvious  reasons  this  series  conld  not  be  exhibited. 
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■ 

fflissiles. 

Bullets. 

(Accessory.)    Bullet-molds. 


29300.  Pair  of  molds  for  conical  and  cylindrical  bulleta.     MassaclmsottB 
Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Shot. 


-.  Series  of  samples  of  shot,  size«  from  No.  000  to  No,  18.     Thomas 
Sparks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Explosive  bullets,  shells,  &c.: 
Bomb-lance. 

H  adding^. 

Bulk  wadding. 
Prepared  wads. 
(Accessory.)    Wad-cutters. 

The  articles  of  this  class  may  bo  seen  in  connection  with  the  ammunition 
series. 

Aminuiiitioii-iiieasures. 

Measures. 

Shot-measures.       )  .        ,    , 

Powder-measures.  }  ^^^^^^^  ^o  pouches  and  separate. 

16190.  Powder-charger.    Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
2689.  Gnn-chargor.    Indians  of  Northwest  coast.    Captain  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
U.  S.  Ext>]oring  Expedition. 

Weighing  scales. 
Prepared  ammuiiifioii. 

Ball,  shot,  and  wire  cartridges. 

25891.  Card  of  rim-fire  cartridges.     Winchester   Repeating  AxmSy  Ne^ 
Hayen,  Conn. 

29304.  Ten  metaUic  cartridge-shells,  .4,  for  rifle.    Massachusetts  Arms  Com- 

pany, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

29305.  Ten  metellic  cartridge-shells,  .64,  for  shot-guns.    Massachusetts  AniM 

Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Methods  of  preparing^  eartridges. 

Loaders,  crimpers,  and  cappers. 

29303.  Metallic  loader  for  rifle-cartridge.    Mossacliiisetts  Arms  Company, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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fflethods  of  preparing^  eartridgres. 

Loaders^  crimpers,  and  cappers. 

29302.  Rosewood  loader  for  shot-cartridge.  Massacbosetts  Ariud  Company, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

29308.  Two  rosewood  loading-blocks.    Massacbusetts  Arms  Company,  Chic- 

opee Fallsj  Mass. 
25897.  Cartridge-loading  machine.    £.  Remington  &  Sons,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

29306.  Cartridge-capper.    Massacbusetts  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls, 

Mass. 

26.  ACCESSORIES  OF  LOADING,  CLEANING,  AND  REPAIRING,  SIGHTING, 

AND  TESTING  FIRE-ARMS. 

lustruments  for  cleaning,  loading,  Stc. 

Bammers. 

Swabs. 

Charge-drawers — "worms'' — and  other  loading  tools. 

These  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  yarioos  wrappers. 

29307.  Wrench  and  cap-picker.    Massachusetts  Arras  Company,  Chicopee 

Falls,  Mass. 

29311.  Rod  and  tip  for  cloth,  plain.  Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chico- 
pee Falls,  Mass. 

29310.  Jointed  rod  and  brush.  Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass. 

29309.  Screw-driver.    Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
7525.  Gun-screw-driver.    Apache  Indians.    Arizona.    E.  Palmer. 

26695.  Loading-tools.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26696.  Closer.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed  by 

Forest  &,  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

29251.  Oil-bottle,  nickel  (No.  1).    Edwin  W.  Judge,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

29252.  Oil-bottle,  nickel  (No.  2).  "  " 

26698.  Oil-can.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracnse,  N.  Y.  Contributed  by 
Forest  &■  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Sig^bts,  &€• 

Muzzle-sights. 

Slit-sights. 

Globe-sights. 

Peep-sights. 

Breech-sights. 

Plain-sights. 

Graduating-sights. 

Telescope-sights. 

Levels,  attached  to  guns. 

Wind-gauges. 

These  may  be  scon  attached  to  the  gojia. 
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Recoil-check9. 

25700.  William  D.  Miller's  patent  recoil-check  for  Bliot-guns  and  rifles. 
(Patents  Nov.  2,  1875,  No.  52.)    A.  J.  Norman,  New  York. 
Advantages  claimed  for  this  arrangement  are  that  it  repels  and 

neutralizes  the  recoil,  permits  steadier  aim,  and  insures  increased 

range  and  greater  penetration. 

26.  For  carrying  arms  and  ammuni±ion. 

Ammuuitloii-holders. 

Powder-horns: 
Horns. 
Flasks. 
Canisters. 

1910.  Powder-horn.    Sioux  Indians.    Upx>er  Missouri  River.    Lieut.  G.  K. 
»  Warren,  U.  S.  A. 

1472.  Powder-horn.    Comanche  Indians.    General  D.  N.  Couch,  U.  S.  A. 
16309.  Powder-horn.    Sitka,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

1909.  Powder-horn  and  pouch.    (Containing  bullets,  gun-flints,  and  arrow- 
points.)    Sioux  Indians.     Upper  Missouri  River.     Lieut.  G.  K. 
Warren,  U.  8.  A. 
5520.  Powder-horn.    Papago  and  Apache  Indians.    £.  Palmer. 
21672.  Powder-horn  and  pouch.    Yankton  Sioux.    Dakota.    Army  Medical 

Museum.    Dr.  J.  T.  Boughter. 
26706.  Cartridge-box.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
26703.  Cartridge-flask.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &,  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
7313.  Powder-flask.    Apache  Indians.    M%]or  Mills,  U.  S.  A. 
13035.  Powder-flask.    Alieut  Eskimos.    Ounalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
16099.  Powder-flask.     Magemut  Eskimos.    Nunlvak  Islands,  Alaska.    W. 

H.  Dall. 
9290.  Powder-flask.    Alaska.    Dr.  A.  H.  Hofl;  U.  S.  A. 
5184.  Powder-flask.    Porterre  Indians.    Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  U.  S.  A. 
16292.  Powder-flask.    Kodiak  Eskimos.    Chirikoff.    W.  H.  Dall. 

Shot  and  bullet  holders. 

Pouches. 

.  Shot-pouch.    Found  in  old  house,  Saint  Regis,  N.  Y.    R.  B.  Hough. 

20673.  Shot-pouch.    Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast.    Fort  Simpson,  B.  C. 

J.  G.  Swan. 
9641.  Bullet-pouch.    Navi^o  Indians.    E.  Palmer. 

11077.  Bullet-pouch.    Navajo  Indians.     Northwestern  New  Mexico.     Vin- 
cent Colycr. 
2112.  Bullet-pouch.    Indians  of  Upper  Missouri.    War  Department,  U.  S.  A. 
6199.  Bullet-pouch  and  belt.    Delaware  Indians.    Arizona.    E.  Palmer. 
2470.  Bullet-pouch  and  belt.    Indians  of  Missouri  Valley.    War  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.' 
5432.  Bullet-pouch  and  bolt.    J.  Varden. 

26699.  Ball-box.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  S>Tacuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
1935.  Bullet-pouch  and  bolt.    Indian. 
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Shot  and  bullet  holders* 

Cap-holders. 

5525.  Cap-ca^.    Apache  Indians.    Arizona.    £.  Palmer. 
26697.  Cap-box.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syraccsei  N.  T.    Contributed 
by  Forest  &>  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Pouches. 

Boxes. 

Gap-straps,  used  by  Indians. 

Cartridge-holders: 
Pouches. 
Boxes. 
Belts. 
Vesta. 

HVeapon-holders. 

Slings  for  arms: 

Shoulder-slings. 

Saddle-slings. 

Holsters. 
Belts: 

Pistol-belts. 
Backs  and  cases: 

Gun-Kicks. 

Gun-cases. 

8546.  Giin-case.    Indians.    OgalaUa,  Nebr.    Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A. 
14849.  Gun-case.    Indian.    Colorado.    Maj.  J.  W.  PowelL 
26705.  Gun-case.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Contributed 

by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
26704.  Gun-case.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed 

by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company. 


IV.  BAITED  HOOKS.   ANGLING-TACKLE. 

27.  Hooks  with  movable  lines. 
Tackle  for  surfitce-flshing* 

Fly-fishing  tackle. 
Salmon-tackle. 
Trout-tackle. 
Black-bass  taekle. 
Shad-tackle. 
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Tackle  for  sur  Aice-flshing. 

Trolling-tackle: 
TroUiug-tackle. 
Whiflangtackle. 
Drailing-tackle. 
Gangs  of  hooks  for  minnow-bait. 

The  parts  of  these  gears  may  be  seen  in  their  proper  places,  with  books, 
lines,  &c. 

26683.  Minnow-gang.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Con-    ^ 
tributed  by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Surf-tackle  for  throwing  and  hauling. 
Striped-bass  tackle. 
Eed-flsh  or  bass  tackle. 
Blue-fish  tackle. 
Tide-drailing  tackle. 
Pasque  and  Guttyhunk  bass-tackle. 

24808-9.  Blue-fish  line.    Rigged  with  eel-skin  squids.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick, 

Newport,  R.  I. 
24802-7.  Blue-fish  lines.    Rigged  with  cloth  squid.    Block  Island.    J.  M.  K. 

Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Tackle  for  Ashing  below  the  sur  Aice. 

Short  hand-gear. 

25684.  Mackerel-lines  and  cleats.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25940.  Mackerel  hook  and  line.    A.  McCurdy. 

29293.  ''Otter,"  with  line  and  flies  attached.    Used  in  lake  and  river  fishing. 

William  Morris,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
19047.  Throw-line  with   minnow-hooks.      Cooyuwee   Pi-Utes.     Pyramid 

Lake,  Nevada.    Stephen  Powers. 

Deep-sea  gear. 

25786.  Hand-line  gear  for  halibut  and  cod.    Used  in  George's  Banks  fish- 
eries.   Alexander  McCurdy,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25687.  Gear,  used  by  American  fishermen  on  George's  Banks.    Bradford  & 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

29471.  Hand-line  gear.    Used  in  George's  Banks  cod  and  halibut  fisheiios. 
A.  McCurdy,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29483.  Cod-fishmg  gear.    Used  from  1812-1830.    Lemuel  Cook,  2d,  Province 
town,  Mass.  .> 

25686.  Cod  hand-line  and  gear.    Used  chiefly  on  Western  and  Grand  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25685.  Pollock  line  and  gear.  Bradford  Sc  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
24810-11.  Rigged  tautog-lines.  J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
25665.  Lines.    Rigged  for  pond-fishing.    Wm.  M.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1140.  Halibut-hook,  with  kelp  line.    Makah  Indians.    Puget  Sound,  W. 
T.    J.  G.  Swan. 
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Tackle  Ibr  Ashing^  beloir  the  surAice* 

Deep-sea  gear: 

Flounder-gear. 

Shark-gear. 

Other  bottom-gear. 
Bobs: 

Eel-bobs. 

28.  Hooks,  with  stationary  lines. — Set  tjjoklb. 

Siir  Aice  lines. 

Spilliards,  or  floating-trawl  lines. 

Bottom-set  lines. 

Trawl-lines,  or  bull-tows. 

25688.  Model  of  codfish-trawl,  nsed  by  American  fiahermen  on  Western  and 

Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.    Buoys,  scaJe  of  one-sixth :  an- 

cliors,  scale  of  one-fifteenth.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
29469.  Section  (one-fifth)  of  trawl-line.    Used  in  George's  Banks  codfish- 

eries.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 
6560.  Trawl-line  and  hooks.    Indians  of  Vancouyer's  Island.    Dr.  T.  T. 

Minor. 
32705.  One  section  or  "skate'*  of  a  halibut  trawl-line  with  (No.  32706)  inner 

buoy  with  flag,  (No.  32707)  outer  buoy  with  "black-ball,"  (No. 

32708)  buoy-line,  and  (No.  32709)  anchor.    Capt.  Jos.  W.  Collins 

and  Philip  Merchant,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Set-traps. 

25562.  Pickerel-trax>s.   'With  lines  and  flag^  for  fishing  through  the  ice. 

Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25563.  Set  of  implements  for  smelt-fishing  through  the  ice. 
25667.  Fishing-bows.    W.  M.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29.  (Accessory.)    Parts  and  accessories  of  angling-apparatus 

and  of  harpoon  and  seine  lines. 

Hooks  (including  a  ftdl  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manu&cture). 

Plain  hooks. 

25682.  The  ten  processes  through  which  American  hand-made  fish-hooks 
pass  from  the  wire  to  the  finished  hook.  Made  entirely  by  hand- 
labor  in  the  factory  of  J.  W.  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  BrjMlford  & 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25524.  Double-refined,  cast-steel,  tapered  point;  Virginia  hooks,  flatted, 
Nos.  10  to  1  and  1-0  to  3-0.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Com- 
pany, New  Haven,  Coim. 

25535.  Superfine  cast-steel  blaokfish-hooks,  Japanned,  flatted,  Nos.  1  to  8. 
American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

BuU.  N.  M.  No.  14 7 
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Hooks  (including  a  fall  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 
Plain  hooks. 

25536.  Eel-hookSy  No.  6.    American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
25640.  Halibut-hooks,  ringed;  Nos.  1  to  3.    American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook 

Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25528.  Cast-steel  Eirby  sea  fish-hooks,  flatted;  Nos.  1  to  12.     American 

Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
25530.  Cast-steel  Eirby  sea  fish-hooks,  ringed;  Nos.  1  to  12. 

25529.  Superior  cast-steel  Kirby  sea  fish-hooks,  galvanized,  flatted;  Nos. 

1  to  8.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

25522.  Double-refined  cast-steel  Kirby  river  and  trout  fish-hooks,  ringed; 

Nos.  1  to  12  and  1-00  to  10-0.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook 
Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25523.  Eirby  river  and  trout  fish-hooks,  flatted,  extra  superfine;  Nos.  1 

to  12  and  1-0  to  10-0.  Ameriban  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company, 
Now  Haven,  Conn. 

25519.  Superfine  spring  steel  Eirby  sahnon,  flatted;  Nos.  12  to  3-0.    Amer- 

ican Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25520.  Carlisle  trout-hooks,  flatted;  Nos.   12-20.     American  Needle  and 

Fish-Hook  Company,  Now  Haven,  Conn. 

25521.  Carlisle  trout-hooks,  ringed ;"  Nos.  8  to  3-0.    American  Needle  and 

Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25516.  Superfine  cast-steel  Limerick  salmon,  flatted;  Nos.  1-0  to  12  and 

2-0  to  10-0.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

25517.  Superfine  cast-steel  Limerick  salmon,  ringed ;  Nos.  1-0  to  9  and  ^-0 

to  10-0.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  Nibw  Haven, 
Conn. 

25514.  Double-refined  cast-steel  Limerick  river  and  trout  fish-hooks  (spear- 

points,  flatted) ;  Nos.  1-0  to  12  and  2-0  to  10-0.  American  Needle 
and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25515.  Double-refined  cast-steel  Limerick  river  and  trout  fish-hooks  (spear- 

head points,  flatted,  shanks  ringed);  Nos.  1-0  to  12  and  2-0  to 
10-0.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

25518.  Extra  spring-steel  Aberdeen  trout-hooks,  flatted;    Nos.  8  to  4-0. 

American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25525.  Superfine   spring-steel  Kinsey  trout-hooks,  flatted;  Nod.  6  to  16. 

American  Needle  and  Fish-Hbok  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
25591.  Superfine  steel  Kinsey  trout-hooks,  ringed ;  Nos.  10  to  16.    American 

Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
25534.  Cast-steel  drop-point  mackerel-hooks,  large  and  smaU  wire,  flatted ; 

Nos.  1  A  to  5  A,  and  2  B  to  4  B.    American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook 

Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
25527.  Superfine  cast-steelj.  P.  cod-hooks,  ringed;  Nos.  1  to 8.    American 

Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25526.  Superfine  cast-steelJ.  P.  cod-hooks,  fiatted;  Nos.  1  to  8.    American 

Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25532.  Central-draught   codfish-hooks,   eyed;    Nos.   10  to  17.     American 

Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25533.  Double-refined  cast-steel,  original,  central-draught  cod  or  mackerel 

hooks,  ringed;  Nos.  12  to  20.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook 
Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Hooks  (inclnding  a  full  series  of  onmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufBkctnre). 
Plain  hooks. 

25531.  Doable-refined  cast-steel,  original,  central-draught  cod  or  mackerel 
hooks,  flatted.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

25601.  Cod-hooks.    Used  when  fish  rise  to  the  surface.    J.  M.  E.  Sonthwick, 

Newport,  R.  I. 
25538.  Shark-hooks.    Bradford  Sl  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
29465.  Shark-hooks.    M.  W.  Grant,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

25648.  Shark-hook.   (Extraordinary.)  A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 
29464.  Ground-shark  hook.      Style  used  forty  years  ago.     Elisha  Cook, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

25602.  Dog-fish  hook  with  chain.    Used  at  Newport,  R.  I.    J.  M.  E.  South- 

wick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
25641.  Dog-fish  hooks,  ringed.    American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
29467.  Horse-mackerel  hook.    John  Thomas,  Belfast,  Ma. 
29505.  Hooks,  probably  lost  by  a  French  fishing-TesBeL     Found  on  St. 
George's  Banks  on  a  piece  of  trawl;  fished  up  by  Geo.  H.  Lewis, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 
32732.  French  cod-hooks;  taken  from  codfish  on  Jeffiries  Ledge.     Capt. 

James  Tarr,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
32731.  French  cod-hook;  taken  from  codfish  in  Salvages'  Shoals,  Cape 

Ann,  in  1856.    Capt.  James  Tarr,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
20654.  Wooden  fish-hooks.    Indians  of  Northwest  coast.    Bella  Bella,  B.  C. 
J.  G.  Swan. 

.  Fish-hooks.     Indians  of  Northwest  coast  of  America.     Straits  of 

Fuca,  Puget  Sound.    U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 
1051.  Fish-hooks.    Puget  Sound.    George  Gibbs. 
9765.  Fish-hook.    Wallapai  Indianp.    E.  Palmer. 
5583.  Fish-hook  of  wood  and  bone.    Gens  des  Fous  Indians.    Yukon  River, 

Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
9807.  Fish-hook  and  line.    Chilkaht  Indians.    Alaska.    Lieut.  F.  W.  Ring, 

U.  8.  A. 
5590.  Fish-hooks  and  sinkers.    Premorska  Indians.    St.  MichaePs,  Alaska. 

W.  H.  Dall. 
19064.  Fish-hooks.   CooyuwecPi-Ute  Indians.  Pyramid  Lake,  Ne v.   Stephen 

Powers. 
20651.  Fish-hook.     Bella  Bella,  B.  C.     J.  G.  Swan.     Indian  make. 
9270.  Halibut-hook.    Alaska.    Dr.  Hoff,  U.  S.  A.  **  " 

.  Halibut-hook.    Sitka,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan.  "  " 

9103-4.  Halibut-hooks.    Alaska.    Lieut.  F.  W.  Ring,  U.  S.  A.  "  " 

1141.  Butt-end  of  hemlock  limb  for  making  halibut-hook.    Makah  Indians. 

Puget  Sound,  W.  T.    J.  G  Swan. 
16346.  Halibut-hooks.    Yakutat  Eskimo.    W.  H.  Dall. 
2630.  Fish-hook.    Northwest  coast  of  America.    Capt.  Chas.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 

U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 
1324.  Hooks  and  lines.    Eskimo.    Anderson  River.    C.  P.  Gaudet. 
1989.  Fish-hook.    Arctic  America.     B.  R.  Ross. 
5118.  Fish-hook.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  River  district. 

R.  Kennicott. 
5116.  Fish-hook.     Fort  Anderson  Eskimos.     Mackenzie's  River  district. 
R.  MacFarlane. 
26822.  Fish-line  of  kelp  (Nereocysiis)^  fish-hook,  and  bladder  buoy.    Makah- 
Indians.    Neah  Bay.    J.  G.  Swan. 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  books,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manu&cture). 
Plain  books. 

9607.  Fishing  line  and  hook.    ChUkaht  Indians.    Alaska.    Lient.  F.  W. 
Ring,  U.  S.  A. 

15630.  Bone  fish-hook  with  whalebone  snood.    Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

16315.  Fish-^ook.    Sitka.    W.  H.  DalL 
652.  Halibnt-hooks.    Indians  of  Northwest  coast  of  America.     George 
Gibbs. 

20656.  Halibnt-hooks.    Indians  of  Fort  Simpson,  B.  C.    J.  G.  Swan. 

15605.  Fish-hooks.    Eskimos.    Poonook,  Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

10142.  Fish-hooks.    Eskimos.    Victoria  Harbor.    Capt.  0.  F.  Hall. 

14280.  Fish-hooks.    Neah  Bay,  W.  T.    James  G.  Swan. 

16116.  Bone  hook.    Magemnt  Eskimos.    Nnnivak,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 

16311.  Fish-hooks.    Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 
1051.  Fish-hooks.    Capt.  Chas.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.    U.  S.  Exploring  Expe- 
dition. 

10219.  Codfish-hook.    Eskimos.    Coast  of  Greenland.    Capt.  C.  F.  HaU. 

2191-92.  Fish-liooks  of  stone,  bone,  and  iron.  Fort  Anderson  Eskimos. 
Mackenzie's  River  district.    R.  Kennicott. 

2093,2248.  Fish-hooks  of  bone  and  iron.  Anderson  River  Eskimos.  R. 
MacFarlane. 

16311-12.  Bone  hooks  and  line  spreaders.  Thlinket  Eskimos.  Sitka,  Alaskn. 
W.  H.  DalL 

5118-7441.  Hooks  of  bone  and  iron.  Mackenzie's  River  Eskimos.  R.  Mac- 
Farlane. 

32660.  Smelt-spreader  and  hooks.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Jigs  and  drails. 

29448.  Bass  and  blnefish  drail.    Elisha  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

29425.  Bluefish-draU.  Provincetown  style.  Lemuel  Cook,  2d,  Province- 
town,  Mass. 

25555.  Blnefish-drails.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

29485.  Blnefish-drail.  Used  in  Wcllfleet,  Mass.,  about  1830.  NeweU  B. 
Rich,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

25555.  Bluefish-drails.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
.  Bluefish-hooks.    CoUected  by  A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middlotown,  Conn. 

25550.  Bluefish-drail.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25771.  Bluefish-drails.  (Made  in  the  form  of  a  squid  and  very  killing.) 
PecuUar  to  Provincetown,  Moss.  Coleman  Cook,  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

25553.  Bluefish-draiL    Wm.  H.  Young,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

25669.  Bluefish-draU.    Peculiar  to  Hyannis,  Mass.    Freeman  HaUett,  Hyan- 

nis,  Mass. 
25671.  Bluefish-drail.     Peculiar  to  Chatham,  Mass.      Sanford  Freeman, 

Norwichport,  Mass. 
25671  (!)  Bluefish-drail.    J.  H.  Bartlett  &  Sons,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25537.  Series  of  hollow  bone  bluofish-squids.    Nos.  1  to  3.    American  Needle 

and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
25668.  Bluefish-drail.    Peculiar  to  Harwichimrt,  Moss.    Sanford  Freeman, 

Norwich,  Mass. 
25708.  Bluefish-drail.    Central  Wharf  Company,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25598.  Bluefish-drail.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 

25670.  Bluefish-drail.     Made  at  sea  from  jaw-bone  of  sperm-whale  (Phy- 

$eter  nuierooephdlu$).    J.  H.  Bartlett  <&  Son,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  senes  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 
Jigs  and  drails. 

25669.  Blaefish-drail.  Peculiar  to  Hyannis,  Mass.  Freeman  Hallctt, 
Hyannis,  Mass.    When  used,  coTered  with  an  eel-skin. 

25600.  Weak-fish  jigs.    Used  in  Newport,  R.  L    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  New- 

port, R.  I. 
9078.  Metallic  squid.    Indians.    Alaska.    Lieut.  F.  W.  Ring,  U.  8.  A. 

32657.  Cahoon's   improved   troUing-hooks.  # (Patented  March   24,   1874.) 

Thomas  J.  Gifford  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. ' 
12496.  Mackerel-Jigs.    Cape  Ann.    J.  P.  Nason,  Rockport,  Mass. 

32658.  Mackerel-jig.    Gloucester,  Mass.    0.  Brown  Goode. 
29479.  Mackerel-jig.    John  B.  Parsons,  Rockport,  Mass. 

32734.  Mackerel-jigs.    Used  thirty  years  ago.   A.  McCnrdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
255S^.  Mackerel-jigs.    J.  M.  K,  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  f.. 
-  25941.  Mackerel-jigs.    Used  about  the  year  1840.    Capt.  Edward  L.  Rowo, 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
12495.  Soapstone  '<jig"  molds.  No.  1.    (Patented  March  15,  1870.)    Cape 

Ann.    J.  P.  Nason,  Rockport,  Mass. 
25780.  Soapstone  mackerel-jig  mold.    Capt.  £.  L.  Rowe,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
25781-2.  Wooden,  lead-lined,  mackerel-jig  molds.  " 

25721.  Mackerel-jig  mold.    (Patented  March  15,  1870;  J.  P.  Nason,  No.  2.) 

Central  Wharf  Company,  Provinoetown,  Mass. 
32656.  Mackerel-jig  mold.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
32654.  Mackerel-jig  ladle.  "  <' 

32661.  Mackerel-jig  rasp.  "  " 

32662.  Mackerel-jig  file.  '<  " 

32663.  Pewter  for  use  in  manufacture  of  jigs.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown 

Goode. 
29461.  Codfish  '"'trip"  and  "fly-jig."    Styles  used  fifty  years  ago.    Lemuel 
Cook,  2d,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25601.  Codfiish  jig-hook.    Used  when  the  fish  rise  from  the  bottom.    Mas- 

sachusetts.   A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Spoon-baits,  plain  and  fluted. 

25550.  Fluted  spoons  for  pickerel,  bass,  and  trout.  Manufactured  by  G.  M. 
Skinner,  Gananoqne,  Ontario.  Patented  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, 1874.    Bradford  ^  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25550.  Trolling-spoons.  For  bass  and  pickerel.  Bradford  &,  Anthony, 
Boston,  Mass. 

25555.  Bluefish-spoons.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25550.  Spinners.    For  pickerel,  trout,  and  bass  fishing.    Bradford  &,  An- 

thony, Boston,  Mass. 
25549.  Spoon-baits.     For  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  and  trout  fishing  (nickel- 
plated).    John  H.  Mann,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

25551.  Spoon-baits.    For  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  and  trout  (silver-plated).    J. 

T.  Buel,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

25552.  Spoon-baits.    For  pike,  pickerel,  bass,  trout,  and  bluefish.    Wm.  H. 

James,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

25553.  Spoon-baits.    For  pike,  bass,  pickerel,  and  trout  fishing.    Wm.  H. 

James,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

26793.  Series  of  fluted  trolling-spoons.  D.  M.  Skinner,  Gananoque,  Onta- 
rio, Canada. 

26685.  Spoon-hooks.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 

Si>oon-baits,  plain  and  fluted. 

26690.  Troat-spoon.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tribnted  by  Forest  and  Stream  Publiskiug  Company. 

25S54.  Spoon-baits.  For  pike,  pickerel,  bass,  and  trout.  W.  D.  Chapman 
&  Son,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

25666.  Pearl  minnmnrs.    W.  M.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25550.  MacHarg's  pearl  spoons.  For  pickerel,  trout,  and  bass.  Bradford  & 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

Artificial  flies  on  hooks. 

32735.  Bass-flies.    Sara  J.  McBride,  Mumford,  N.  Y. 

32736.  Trout-flies.  "  " 
26105.  Salmon-flies.              "                         " 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass.    Bradford  &  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

Note. — ^For  convenience  this  entire  coUection  is  provisionally  entered 
under  a  single  catalogue  number. 

a.  Peacock,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

h,  March  Brown,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — Fur  of  the  fox-squirrePs  face  ribbed  over  with  olive  silk.  Tail — ^Two 
strands  of  brown  feather  of  the  wild  mallard.  Wings — From  the  side 
feather  of  the  shoveller  duck  approaching  the  tail;  the  light  yeast-colorcd 
feather  is  the  best,  and  if  nicely  tied  must  be  an  exceUont  fly.  Legs — A 
grizzled  cock's  hackle,  wound  twice  or  thrice  at  the  shoulder.  For  Penn- 
sylvania, hooks  Nos.  6  to  8 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6 ;  New  Eng- 
land, hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 

c.  Great  Rod  Spinner,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

d.  Water-cricket,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

e.  Great  Dark  Drone,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 
/.  Cow-dung. 

Body — YeUow  mohair  mixed  with  a  little  dingy  brown  fur  from  the  bear. 
Wings — From  the  quiU-feather  of  the  curlew  or  whimbrel.  Legs — Of  a 
ginger-colored  cock's  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10;  for  New 
York,  hook  No.  8 ;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  6. 

g.  Red  Fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — ^The  red  part  of  RquirreVs  fur  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  claret 
mohair.  Wings — ^The  softest  quill-fcather  of  the  pea-hen's  wing.  Legs — 
Claret-colored  hacklo ;  clip  some  of  the  upper  fibers  oflf  that  the  wings  may 
lie  flat.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  No.  6;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  4;  for  New 
England,  hook  No.  3. 

h.  Blue  Dun,  with  water-oolor  sketch  of  original. 

Body — Fur  of  a  gray  squirrel  spun  very  thinly  on  fine  yellow  silk.  Tail — ^Two 
fibers  of  a  dun  hackle.  Wings — From  a  quill-feather  of  the  blue-Jay. 
Legs— Two  or  three  turns  of  a  ginger-dun  hackle  at  the  shoulder  helps  to 
keep  the  wings  upright.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  No.  6;  for  New  York, 
hook  No.  5;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  4. 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass— Continued. 

i.  Bed  Spinner,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

Body — Bright  brown  silk  ribbed,  with  fine  gold  twist.  Tail— Two  fibers  of 
red  cock's  hackle.  Wings — Upright  from  a  mottled  gray  feather  of  the 
mallard  stained  a  pale  blue,  the  brighter  in  color  the  better.  Legs — Plain 
red  cock's  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  No.  6;  for  New  York,  hook  No. 
5;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  4. 

j,  Nicholson. 
k.  Black  Dog. 
I,  Atkinson. 
m.  Policeman, 
fi.  Claret  Wasp. 
0.  Blue  Wasp. 
j>.  Wren-tail,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

Body — Ginger-colored  fur  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Wings — Feathers  firom  a 
wren's  tail ;  if  these  cannot  be  procured  a  small  scapular  feather  of  the 
woodcock  makes  a  good  imitation,  and  may  be  hackled  with  the  same  kind 
of  feather.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  Na  10;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  8;  for 
New  England,  hook  No.  6. 

q.  Red  Ant,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — Peacock's  herl  tied  with  red-brown  silk.  Wings — ^From  the  quill- 
feather  of  the  blue-jay.    Legs — A  smaU  red  cock's  hackle. 

r.  Silver  Horns,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

«.  Golden-dun  Midge,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

t.  Sand-fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

Body — Of  the  sandy-colored  fur  from  the  rabbit's  neck  or  from  the  fox-squirrel 
spun  ou  silk  of  the  same  color.  Wings — From  the  whimbrel  wing  made 
full.  Legs — From  a  light-ginger  feather  from  the  neck  of  a  hen.  For 
Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6;  for  New 
England,  hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 

u.  Stone-fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

Body — Fur  of  the  gray  squirrel,  when  it  is  shortest  is  best,  mixed  with  a  little 
yellow  mohair,  leaving  yellow  about  the  tail.  Tail — ^A  strand  or  two  of 
brown  mottled  feathers,  say  of  mallard.  Wings — From  the  soft  inside 
feather  of  the  pea-hen's  wing.  Legs — Blue-dun  cock's  hackle.  For  Penn- 
sylvania, hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6;  for  New  Eng- 
land, hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 

r.  Gravel-bed,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

Body — Dark  dun  or  lead-colored  silk  floss  dressed  very  fine.  Wings — From  a 
covert-feather  of  the  woodcock's  wing.  Legs — A  black  cock's  hackle,  rather 
long,  wound  twice  only  round  the  body.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to 
10;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 
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Hooks  (iududing  a  fall  series  of  unmouuted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

w,  Grannum,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Fur  of  a  rabbit*B  fSftce  with  a  little  fine  green  mohair  worked  in  at  the 
taiL  Wings— From  the  inside  wing-teather  of  a  grouse.  Legs — ^A  pale 
ginger  hen's  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Kos.  8  to  10;  for  New  York, 
hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

X,  YeUow  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — ^TeUow  mohair  mixed  with  a  little  pale  blue  from  a  mouse  or  yellow 
floss  silk  with  the  least  blue  rabbit  fur  spun  upon  it.  Wings — ^Upright, 
from  the  inside  wing-feather  of  a  mallard  or  summer  duck.  For  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  hook  No.  10;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  8;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos. 
5  and  6. 

y.  Iron-blue  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 
z.  Hawthorn,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Black  ostrich's  herL  Wings — From  the  quill-feather  of  the  English 
snipe.  Legs — A  black  cook's  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10 ; 
for  New  York«  hooks  Nos.  6  to  6;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

aa,  Jenny  Spinner,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 
db,  Dennison. 

Body — Green  floss  silk  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  •Tail — Orange-tipjied  fibres  of 
tippet,  wood-duck,  ibis,  and  green  parrot.  Legs — A  golden  yellow  hackle. 
Wings — Of  the  following  kinds:  wood-duck,  tippet,  brown  mallard,  bustard, 
green  parrot,  blue  and  yeUow  macaw,  with  a  few  strands  of  red  macaw ; 
black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

ac.  Deacon. 

Body — ^Bright  yellow  seal's  fur  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel  backed  with  gold  twist . 
Tail — Sprigs  of  gray  mallard  and  ibis.  Legs — Bright  yellow  hackle. 
Wings— Strips  of  gray  mallard  dressed  full;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks 
Nos.  2  and  3. 

ad.  Montreal. 

Body — Claret  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel.  Tail — ^Three  of  four  fibres  of 
scarlet  ibis.  Legs — Claret  hackle.  Wings — ^Brown  turkey.  Hooks  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  3. 

ae.  Rangely. 

Body — ^Dark  claret  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinseL  Tail — Fibres  of  wood- 
duck  and  ibis.  Legs — ^Dark  claret  hackle.  Wing — Strips  of  wood-duck 
mixed  with  sprigs  of  scarlet  ibis.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

(tf.  TinseUed  Ibis. 

Body — Silver  tinsel  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail — A  slip  of  wood-duck  mixed 
with  ibis.  Legs — ^A  covert  wing-feather  of  the  ibis.  Wings — Strips  fh>m 
the  large  covert-feather  of  the  ibis  (the  win^  may  bo  varied,  adding  a  slip 
of  wood-duck  on  each  side);  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
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Hooks  (inclading  a  full  series  oi  munoiinted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artiftcial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

ag.  Lake  Greorge. 

Body — Gold  twist  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail — ^A  small  China  topping. 
Legs — ^A  bright  orange  hackle  with  a  shoulder  of  bright  claret. .  Wings — 
Two  tippet  feathers  mixed  with  argnspheasant,  brown  mallard;  black  ostrich 
head.    Hooks  Nos.  1^  2,  and  3. 

ah.  Chateaugay. 

Body — Lemon-yellow  floes  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail — A  few  fibres  of 
brown  mallard.  Legs — ^A  ginger-colored  cock's  hackle.  Wings — Strii>s  of 
shoveller  duck  mixed  with  fibres  of  aigas  pheasant. 

oL  Yellow  Drake. 

Body — ^Yellow  mohair  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail — ^Three  fibres  of  yoUow 
macaw.  Legs — ^Yellow  hackle  with  two  turns  of  ibis  on  shoulder.  Wings — 
Strips  of  gray  mallard;  black  ostrich  head.    Hook  No.  3. 

aj.  Bichardson. 

Body — ^A  light-blue  floss  silk  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail — Three  strands 
of  brown  mallard.  Legs — Black  cock's  hackle.  Wings — Strips  of  English 
blue-Jay  mixed  with  brown  mallard.    Hooks  Nos.  3  and  4. 

ok,  Anthony.  • 

al.  Snow-fly. 
am.  Captain. 
an.  Combination. 

Body — First  half,  yellow  seal's  fur;  second  half,  red-claret  seal  ribbed  with 
silver  tinsel  (the  fur  to  be  picked  out).  Tail — ^A  few  fibres  of  gray  mallard 
mixed  with  ibis.  Legs — A  natural  red  hackle  dipped  in  yellow  dye.  Wings 
— ^A  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  hackle  with  pale  ibis  strips.  On  each  side  a 
piece  of  gray  mallard  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  wing  full ;  black  ostrich 
head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

ao.  Silver  Doctor. 

Body — Silver  tinsel  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail — China  pheasant  topping. 
Legs — A  pale-blue  hackle  with  a  small  teal  or  guinea-hen  at  the  shoulder. 
Wings — Mixed  fibres  of  wood-duck,  brown  mallard,  guinea-hen,  green  parrot, 
blue  macaw,  teal,  and  bustard;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  2  and  3. 

ap,  Prouty. 

Body — First  joint,  silver  twist;  second,  black  ostrich  with  three  turns  of  the 
twist  over  it.  Tail — Orange  floss  with  a  turn  or  two  of  twist,  a  toppiug 
mixed  with  fibres  of  English  blue-Jay.  Legs — A  yellow  dyed  list  hackle 
wound  over  the  ostrich.  Wings — Strix>s  of  white  swan  dyed  yellow.  One 
each  side  a  rib  of  teal-feather,  red  macaw  feelers ;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks 
Nos.  2  and  3. 

aq.  Black  Cricket. 
or.  Qrasshopper. 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

as.  Great  Blow. 
at.  Cadis. 
au,  Murray. 

Black  silk  floss  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail — A  small  feather  from  the  neck 
of  the  scarlet  ibis.  Legs — ^A  golden  yellow  hackle.  Wings — ^Dark  mottled 
turkey;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1  and  2. 

av.  Bound  Lake. 
aw.  Nameless. 

Body — Brown  ostrich  herl,  ribbed  with  gold  twist,  tag  orange  floss.  Tail- 
Two  or  three  short  sprigs  of  yellow  macaw.  Legs — A  smaU  sooty  orange 
hackle,  wound  from  ti^  to  shoulder.  Wings — ^Alternate  strips  of  brown 
peacock-wing  feather  and  shoveller  duck,  with  a  sprig  or  two  of  wood-duck ; 
peacock  herl  head.    Hooks  Koe.  1,  2,  and  3. 

ax.  Racquette. 

Is  made  in  two  Joints  of  black  orange  mohair  with  gold  tinsel.  Legs — ^A  dyed 
black  hackle  wound  from  tail  to  head.  Tail — Bright  yellow  toucan.  Wings 
— ^A  mixture  of  gold  pheasant  tail,  argus,  and  teaL    Hooks  Nog.  1,  2,  and  3. 

ay.  Priest. 

az.  Francis  Sykes.  * 

ha.  Duke. 

hh.  Dhoon. 

he.  Dustin. 

hd.  Lascelles. 

he.  Snitching  Sandy. 

hf.  Prouty. 
hg.  Grace. 
hh.  Powells. 

hi.  Hawthorne. 

hj.  Edmonson. 
hk.  Whitcher. 

hL  Carshalton. 
hm.  Professor. 

Body — Yellow  mohair  or  silk  floss  ribbed  with  silver  twist  or  tinseL  Tail-* 
Two  or  three  strands  of  scarlet  ibis-wing  feathers.   Wings— From  the  gray. 

hn.  Coughton. 
ho.  Alder. 
hp.  Channtry. 
hq.  Kingdom. 
^r.  Hoflan  Fancy. 
fr9.  Coachman. 

Body — Peacock's  herl.  Wings — ^From  a  white  hen's  wing-feather,  or  a  pigeon- 
wing  feather  will  answer  the  purpose.  Legs — ^A  red  cock's  hackle  wound 
twice  or  thrice  at  the  shoulder.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10;  for 
New  Tork,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  4  and  & 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 
hi.  wniow. 

1m.  Pronty. 
5v.  Notion. 

Body — First  half  gold  twist,  remainder  brown  mohair,  with  three  tarns  of 
the  twist  over  it.  Tail — A  topping  mixed  with  blue  kingfisher.  Legs — 
Brown  hackle.  Wings — ^Two  tippet  feathers  mixed  with  argns  pheosaiit, 
brown  maUard,  teal,  China  pheasant-tail  feathers,  blue  and  yeUow  macaw, 
with  a  blue  kingfisher  on  each  side  of  the  wing ;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooky 
Nos.  2  and  3. 

Jno.  Louise. 

Body — ^Brown  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail — China  feather  topping. 
Legs — Beddish  brown  hackle,  blue-jay  on  shoulder.  Wings — Pheasant 
tippet  feather  and  tail  mixed  with  sprigs  of  green  parrot,  blue  macaw,  and 
kingfisher.    Head — Orange  mohair.    Hooks  Nos.  1  and  2. 

(x.  Round  Lake. 

Body — Orange  and  red  claret  merging  into  each  other,  silver  tinselled.  Tail — 
Sprigs  of  gold  pheasant  tippet,  blue  macaw,  and  green  parrakeet.  Legs--- 
A  claret  hackle  with  a  turn  or  two  of  orange  on  the  shoulder.  Wings — 
Two  strips  of  brown  turkey,  with  a  small  Jungle-cock's  feather  on  each  side. 
Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

by,  Nicholson. 
hz.  Our  Pattern. 

ca,  Saranac. 

Body — Claret  floss  silk  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel,  backed  with  silver  twist. 
Tail — China  pheasant  crest-feather.  Legs — A  claret  hackle.  Wings— Two 
China  pheasant  tippet  feathers  on  either  side,  a  strip  or  two  of  brown  maUard 
and  argus  pheasant;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1-0,  2,  and  3. 

cb.  Long  Tom  of  Long  Lake. 

Body — Gray  squirrel  mixed  with  a  little  green  mohair  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel. 
Tail — China  pheasant  crest-feather.  Legs — ^A  blue  dun  cock's  hackle;  at 
shoulder  two  or  three  turns  of  bright  claret  hackle.  Wings — Strips  of  brown 
mallard  mixed  with  strands  of  summer  duck,  peacock-wing,  and  upper 
coverts  of  the  wild  turkey,  red  macaw  feelers;  black  plush  head.  Hooks 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

00.  St.  Regis. 

Body — Cinnamon  mohair  ribbed  with  double  gold  twist.  Tail — ^A  strip  of 
China  pheasant  tippet  mixed  with  a  few  strands  of  bustard.  Legs — A 
chestnut  hackle  with  three  turns  or  so  of  orange-dyed  gtiinea-hen,  smaU 
and  short  in  the  fibres.  Wings — Strips  of  brown  mallard,  brown  turkey, 
English  pheasant  tail,  and  China  tippet;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks  Nos.  1 
and  2. 
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Hooks  (indadiug  a  full  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture)/ 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

cd.  No.  a 

Body — Tlireo  or  four  turns  of  mohair^  rest  of  black  mohair  ribbed  with  silver 
tinsel  and  backed  with  gold  twist.  Tail — ^A  small  topping.  Legs — A  dyed 
black  hackle  and  a  shoulder  of  red  claret.  Wings — Mixed  fibres  of  mallard, 
guinea-hen  tail-feather  over  wing,  two  strips  of  dark  turkey  tipped  with 
white.    Hooks  Nos.  2  and  3. 

oe.  Highlander. 

c/.  Lady  of  Mertoun. 

Body — ^Water-rats  fur  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail — A  tip  of  common  os- 
trich or  mohair  and  a  gold  pheasant  topping.  Legs — ^Two  or  three  turns  of 
a  small  rod  hackle  iimshed  oflf  with  a  black  hackle.  Wings — Strips  of  dark 
gray  mallard.    Head — Crimson  ostrich  or  mohiur.    Hooks  Nos.  1-0, 1,  and  2. 

eg.  Toppy. 

Body — ^Black  mohair  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel.  Tail — ^A  topping  tip  crimson. 
Legs — ^A  turn  or  two  of  red  hackle,  the  rest  black  hackle.  Wings — Black 
or  brown  turkey  tipped  with  white.  Head — Crimson.  Hooks  Nos.  1-0, 1, 
and  2. 

ch.  Sapper. 

Body — Orange  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinseL  Tail — ^Fibres  of  green  parrot, 
guinea-hen,  tippet  feather,  and  ibis.  Legs — Orange  hackle,  shoulder  a  dyed 
black  hackle.  Wings — Strips  of  peacock- wing  feather,  brown  mallard, 
green  parrot,  guinea-hen,  gold  pheasant  tail,  blue  macaw  feelers;  black  os- 
trich head.    Hooks  Nos.  1-0  and  1. 

ct.  Stephens. 

Body — Brick-colored,  silk  ribbed  with  gold  twist  and  blue  tip.  Tail — Gold 
pheasant  topping.  Legs — Hackle,  same  color  as  body.  Wings — Gold 
pheasant  tippet  and  slight  mixture  of  mallard;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks 
No.  1. 

<j.  Jock  Scott. 

Body — In  two  joints,  gold-colored  floss  the  lowest,  and  black  floss  the  upper; 
from  the  Joint  are  tied  two  short  toucan  x>oints,  and  over  the  butts  of  them 
at  the  Joints  two  turns  of  black  ostrich.  Tail — One  gold  pheasant  topping 
and  one  Indian  crow  feather.  Legs — Black  haekle  over  the  black  joint 
and  speckled  guinea-hen  at  the  shoulder.  Wings — A  white  tip  turkey,  slip 
in  the  middle  fibres  of  bustard,  teal,  brown  mallard,  yeUow,  red,  and  green 
parrot,  one  topping  over  all ;  blue  macaw  feelers.  A  kingfisher  on  either 
cheek;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1-0,  1,  and  2. 

cfc.  Whitcher. 

Body — Black  mohair  ribbed  with  silver,  tip  yellow  silk.  Tail — Gold  pheasant 
topping.  Legs— Black  hackle.  Wings — A  mixture  of  mallard  and  hooded 
merganser;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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Books  (iucluding  a  fall  series  of  unmoanted  hooks^  pf  recent  and 

aboriginal  mann£actare). 

^737.  Artificial  files  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass— Continued. 

61.  Nicliolson. 

Body — Blood-red  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel.    Tail — Sprigs  of  maUard 
and  pheasant  tippet  feather.    Legs — A  blood-red  and  a  dark-blue  hackle 
.  wonnd  on  together.    Wings — Brown  mallard  and  bine  macaw  feelers ;  black 
ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1  and  2. 

cm.  Caribou. 

Body — ^Tip  gold  tinsel,  tag  golden-yellow  silk,  next  a  black  silk  Joint,  the 
rest  of  gray  caribou.  Legs — Gray  hackle  with  a  claret  on  the  shoulder. 
Tail — Gold  pheasant  topping.  Wings — ^Turkey  and  mallard  with  sprigs  of 
macaw  and  pheasant  tippet  feather;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks  Nos.  1-0, 
and  1. 

on.  Moose. 

Body — Yellow  floss  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel.  Tail — A  China  pheasant  top- 
ping. Legs — A  yellow  hackle ;  shoulder  hackle  a  guinea-hen.  Wings — ^Two 
tippet  feathers  of  the  China  pheasant  with  fibres  of  mallard  wood-duck  on 
each  side;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

CO.  Moosehead. 

Body — Deep  claret  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tailr— A  toj^ping.  Legs — 
A  claret  hackle  with  three  turns  of  orange  haokle  at  the  shoulder.  Wings — 
Strips  of  brown  mallard  and  tippet  feather  with  red  macaw  feelers;  black 
ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

cp.  Fiery-brown. 

Body— Fiery  brown  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel.  Tail— A  small  topping 
mixed  with  wood-duck.  Legs — ^A  brown-red  haokle.  Wings — ^Brown  mal- 
lard with  a  little  wood-duck  and  golden  pheasant  neok-feather  mixed;  black 
head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

cq.  Parson. 

or.  Gold  Wing. 

09.  Gold  Mallard. 

ct.  Kircudbrightshire. 

ott.  Eagle. 

or.  Tartan. 

010.  Last  Fly. 

ex.  Atkinson. 

oy.  Strachan. 

ce.  Parson. 

Body— Black  mohair  tipped  with  orange  and  ribbed  with  silver  twist*  Tail— 
A  small  topping.  Legs— A  black  haokle*  Wings— Brown  turkey «tail ;  black 
head.    Hooks  Nos.  2  and  3. 

da.  Ross. 

Body— Cinnamon-colored  floss  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail-'-Sprigs  of  green 
parrot.  Legs— A  furnace  hackle.  Wings— Brown  mallard  mixed  with  pea- 
cock herl;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos*  1«0  and  L 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmonnted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

db.  Forsyth. 
do,  Chamberlin. 

dd.  Green. 

de.  Whitcher. 

df,  Langrin. 

dg,  Emmet. 
dh.  Captain. 
di.  Major. 
dj.  Darling. 

dk,  Dorham  Ranger. 
dl.  Goldfinch. 

dm.  Britannia.  * 

dn.  Popham. 
do.  White  Tip. 
dp.  White  Wing. 
dq,  Drake  Wing. 
dr,  Dnn  Wing. 
ds.  Black  and  Yellow. 
dt.  Blue  Doctor. 
du,  Kate. 
dv,  Rnggles. 

dw.  Little  yeUow  May  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 
ix.  Oak  Fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Orange  floes  silk  ribbed  with  ash-colored  silk  thread  or  a  little  floss, 
the  ash-color  to  be  shown  well  at  the  tail  and  shoulders.  Wings — ^From  a 
scapular  feather  of  the  woodcock.  Legs — A  furnace  hackle  or  red  cock's 
hackle  with  a  black  list  up  the  middle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to 
10 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

dy.  Black  Gnat,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — ^Black  ostrich  herl.  Wings — From  the  quill-feather  of  the  rioe-bird  or 
grakle.  Legs — Black  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  10  to  12 ;  for 
New  York,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  8. 

dg.  Fern  Fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Orange  floss  silk.  Wings — From  the  quill-feather  of  the  summer- 
duck  wing ;  the  smaller-sized  hooks  can  be  dressed  from  the  wing-feather 
of  the  blue-Jay.  Legs — A  red  cock's  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos. 
8  to  10 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8 ;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5 

and  6. 

» 

90.  Yellow  Sally,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Any  yeUowish  fur  ribbed  with  yellow  or  apple-green  silk.  Wing»— 
From  a  wing-feather  of  a  white  hen  or  white  pigeon  stained  pale  yeUow. 
Legs — ^A  white  cock's  hackle  stained  in  the  same  dye.  For  Pennsylvania, 
hooks  Nos.  6  to  8 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6 ;  for  New  England, 
hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 
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Hooks  (including  a  fdU  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

eb.  Alder  Fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  origiual. 

Body — Peacock's  herl.  Wings — ^From  a  feather  of  a  brown  hen's  wing. 
Legs — A  red  cock's  hackle  or  a  black  cock's  hackle  will  answer  tolerably 
weU.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5 
and  6;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 

eo.  Sky  Blue,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 
ed.  Little  dark  Spinner,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 
ee*  Turkey  Brown,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 
if.  Magalloway. 

Body — ^Half  black  ostrich  and  half  brown  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  twist. 
Tail — Short  fibers  of  yeUow  macaw.  Legs — A  furnace  hackle  of  the 
shoulder.  Wings — Strips  of  brown  quill-feathers  of  the  peacock ;  black 
ostrich  head.    Hook  No. -3. 

eg,  Bemis  Stream. 

Body — Chestnut  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel.  Tail — China  pheasant  top- 
ping. Legs— A  chestnut  hackle.  Wings — Strips  of  brown  peacock  mixed 
with  bustard.    Hooks  Nos.  1  and  2. 

eh,  Mooselocmaguntick. 

Body — About  equal  parts  mixed  of  gray  squirrel's  fiir  and  pea-green  mohair 
ribbed  with  "gold  twist.  Tail — ^Four  strands  of  argus  feathers.  Legs — A 
brown  bittern  hackle.  Wings — Gray  speckled  turkey,  white  tipped  (dye 
yellow),  with  a  strip  of  argus  feather  on  each  side ;  green  ostrich  head. 
Hook  No.  1. 

ei,  Molechunkemnnk. 

Body — Orange  floss  silk  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel,  backed  with  silver  twist. 
Tail — China  pheasant  topping.  Legs — A  furnace  hackle.  Wings — Brown 
mallard;  black  ostrich  head. 

^.  WUlow  Finch. 

Body — Yellow  seal's  fur  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  TaU— Sprigs  of  tippet 
feathers  mixed  with  yellow  macaw.  Legs — ^A  yellow  hackle,  at  the  shoul- 
der a  small  guinea-hen  stained  yellow.  Wings — Strips  of  swan  feather  dyed 
yellow  with  a  spray  of  guinea-hen  (tail-feather)  dyed  yellow;  black  ostrich 
head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

ek,  Oquassac. 

Body — Red  claret  mohair  ribbed  with  pink  floss.  Tail— Yellow  tag  with 
pieces  of  argus  and  tippet  feathers.  Legs— A  claret  hackle.  Wings— Strips 
from  the  quill-feather  of  the  argus  pheasant;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks 
Nos.  1-0  and  1. 

eL  Welokennebago. 

Body— 2ed  pig's  hair  ribbed  with  broad  gold  tinsel,  backed  with  silver  twist. 
Tail— A  mixture  of  black  turkey  tipped  with  white  and  scarlet  ibis.  Legs- 
Scarlet  hackle.  Wings— Fibers  of  red  macaw  mixed  with  strips  of  black 
and  brown  turkey  tipped  with  white;  black  ostrich  head. 
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Hooks  (including  a  ftill  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  ^d 

aboriginal  manu&ctnre). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  trout,  salmon,  and  bass — Continued. 

em,  Capsuptuc. 

Body — SUTer  tinsel  ribbed  with  gold  twist.    Tail — ^Fibers  of  China  pheasant 
tul  mixed  with  guinea-hen  and  red  macaw.     Legs — ^A  brilliant  scarlet 
hackle.    Wings— Mixed  and  to  be  made  fhU.    Two  strips  of  brown  turkey 
tipped  with  white-brown  mallardi  China  pheasant  tail  and  gninea-hen ; 
black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1-0, 1,  and  2. 
en.  Orange  Qrouse. 
eo.  Thunder  and  Lightning. 
ep.  Lough  OilL 
eg.  Lillie. 
er.  Black  Ant. 
et.  Blue  Blow, 
et  Mare.  • 
en.  Hare's  Ear. 
eo.  Ibis, 
etc.  Seth  Green, 
er.  Red  Creeper, 
ey.  Turkey  Brown. 
ez.  Queen  of  the  Waters. 
fa.  Governor. 
fh.  White  MiUer. 
fc  Lion.  ^ 

fd,  Water-witch. 

fe,  Atkinson. 

ff.  Our  Own  Pattern. 

fg.  Green  Drake,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Pale  straw-colored  floss  silk  ribbed  ^irith  brown  silk  thread  or  floss ; 
the  extremities  are  of  brown  jieacock's  herl.  TaU — ^Three  rabbit's  whiskers. 
Wings — ^BCade  from  a  mottled  feather  of  maUard  stained  a  pale  yeUowish- 
green.  Legs— A  grizzled  cock's  hackle  stained  a  yeUowish-green  in  the 
same  dye.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  6;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos. 
4  to  6 ;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  3  and  4. 

fh.  Gray  Drake,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — The  middle  part  of  white  floss  silk  ribbed  with  silver  twist ;  the  ex- 
tremities of  brown  i>eaoock's  herl.    Tail— Three  rabbif  s  whiskers.    Wings— 
^     Made  from  a  gray  mottled  feather  of  the  mallard.    Size  of  hooks  same  as 
green  drake. 

/{.  Orange  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

This  fly  is  equaUy  attractive  to  trout,  and  is  a  prime  favorite  in  its  day— the 
end  of  June,  July,  and  August.  Body-^ark  orange  silk.  Tail— Two  fibers 
of  brown  mallard  feather.  Wings— From  the  quill-feather  of  the  large 
red-crowned  woodpecker.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8 ;  for  New 
York,  hook  No.  6 ;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

J$.  Green  Mackerel,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 
fh.  Brown  Mackerel,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 
fl.  Marlow  Buzzi  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  trout,  salmon,  and  bass — Continued. 

/m.  Pale  Evening  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  origlnaL 
/fi.  July  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — Mole's  fur  and  pale-yellow  mohair  mixed  and  spun  on  yellow  silk. 
Tail— Two  or  three  whiskers  of  a  dark  dun  hackle.  Wingsr— From  thc^ 
quill-feather  of  a  blue-jay.  Legs— Dark  dun  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania, 
hooks  Nos.  8  to  10 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8 ;  for  N6w  England, 
hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

fo.  Gold-eyed  Gauge- wing,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

/p.  Butcher,  No.  1. 

fq.  Blue  Bauger. 

/r.  Black  Ranger. 

/».  Colonel. 

ft.  Children's  Farlow. 

/m.  Candlestick  Maker. 

/r.  Baker. 

fw.  Butcher. 

fx,  Namscu.  •  < 

fy.  Black  and  TeaL 

fz,  Guinea  Hon. 

yo.  Claret.  '  * 

gh.  Inquichin. 

l/c.  Maxwell  Ranger. 

gd,  August  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

^  Body — Brown  floss  silk  ribbed  with  yellow  silk  thread.    Tail — ^Two  rabbit's 

whiskers.  Wings — Feather  of  a  brown  hen's  wing.  Legs — ^A  dork  red 
hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  No.  8;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  6;  for 
New  England,  hook  No.  5. 

ge.  Orange,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — Orange  floss  silk  ribbed  with  black  silk.  Wings — Dark  part  of  the 
blue-jay's  wing.  Legs — ^A  very  dark  furnace  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania, 
hooks  Nos,  8  to  10 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8 ;  for  New  England, 
hook  No.  6. 

gf.  Cinnamon,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — Fawn-colored  floss  silk  ribbed  with  red  silk  thread.  Wings — ^F^ther 
of  a  yellow-brown  hen's  wing.  Legs — A  ginger  hackle.  For  PennsyMmia, 
hook  No.  8 ;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  6  j  for  New  England,  hook  No.  6. 

gg.  Blue-bottle,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — Bright  blue  floss  silk  with  a  few  turns  of  brown  floss  at  the  shoulder. 
Wings — From  the  qiiill-feather  of  a  water-hen.  Legs — Black  hackle  from 
a  cock  wrapped  down  the  principal  part  of  the  body.  For  Pennsylvania, 
hook  No.  8 ;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  6 ;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  5. 

gh.  Whirling-blue  Dun,  with  water-color  sketeh  of  original. 

Body — Squirrel's  red-brown  fur  mixed  with  yellow  mohair.  Tail — On©  or 
two  whisks  of  a  pale  ginger  hackle.  Wings — From  the  quill-feather  of  a 
maUard.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  No.  8;  for  N6w  York,  hook  No.  8;  for 
New  England,  hook  No.  6. 

Ball.  N.  M.  No.  14 8 
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Hooks  (including  a  fall  series  of  unmonnted  hooks,  of  recent  lul 

aboriginal  mannfacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  trout,  salmon,  and  baas — Continaed. 

gi.  Willow,  with  water-color  Bkotch  of  original. 

Body— Mole's  fhr  mixed  with  a  little  fine  yeUow  mohair.  Wings— From  the 
qoiU-feather  of  a  water-hen  or  coot.  Legs — ^A  dark  dun  hen's  hackle.  For 
Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  8;  for  New 
England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Sj,  Snowy. 

gk.  Beauty  Snow. 

gl.  Bed  Palmer,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

Body — Bed  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  twist  or  tinsel.  Legs— A  blood-red 
cock's  (saddle)  hackle  wrappe<l  nicely  over  it,  working  the  hackle  clmlj 
together  at  the  shoulder.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  6,  8,  and  10;  for 
New  York,  hooks  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6 ;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  3, 4,  aod  5. 

gm.  Black  and  Bed  Palmer,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

gn.  Brown  Palmer,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

go.  Furnace. 

gp.  Grizzle. 

gq.  Ginger. 

gr.  List. 

g8.  Soldier. 

gt.  White. 

gii.  Grizzle  Peacock. 

gv.  Bed., 

gw.  Black  Peacock. 

gx.  Black. 

gy.  Brown  Peacock. 

gz.  Scarlet. 

25548.  Salmon  fly-book  for  carrying  artificial  flies. 
25547.  Trout  fly-book  for  carrying  artificial  files.    Loaned  by  Bndfoid  ft 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass.    ($4.50.) 

26677.  Fly-book.    Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company.   Property  of  J- A. 

[Nichols,  Syracme,  K.  T. 

26678.  Fly-book.  "  « 
-,      26679.  Fly-book.                          "  " 

m 

liines  (twisted  and  plaited)* 

Silk  lines. 

25633.  Series  of  braided  raw-silk  lines.    (50  yards;  C  to  Q.)    G.  H.  M«n»- 

field  &.  Co.,  Canton,  Mass. 
25632.  Oiled,  braided,  raw-silk  Unes.    G.  H.  Mansfield  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ma«- 

25628.  XXXX  silk  fish-line.     (50  yards.)  " 

25629.  XX  silk  fish-line.     (50  yards.)  *• 

25634.  Grass  lines.    Nos.  0,  1,  and  3  cable,   and  3  dmrad.    Bradiiard  ^ 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25635.  Braided  grass  lines.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston, 
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n  (twisted  and  plaited). 

inen  lines. 

25626.  Hard-braid  linen  lines.    (1  to  5;  50  yards  eaoh.)    O.  H.  Mansfield  A, 

Co.,  Canton,  Mass. 
25631.    Series  of  braided  linen  fish-lines.    (50  yards.)    Q.  H.  Mansfield  & 

Co.,  Canton,  Mass. 

25612.  Linen  fish-lines.    J.  &  S.  Allen,  Walpole,  Mass. 

25613.  Linen  fish-lines.  *' 

25618.  Linen  fish-lines.  << 

25637.  Linen  bass-line.    (600  feet.)    Bradford  &.  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

otton  lines. 

25619.  Cotton  fish-lines.  (20  feet  hank.)   L.  Crandall  &;  Co.,  Ashaway,  R.  I. 

25620.  Cotton  fish-lines.  (50  feet  shroud,  laid.)  '< 

25621.  Cotton  fish-lines.  (28-fathom  hawser.)  " 

25622.  Cotton  fish-lines.  (14-fathom  hawser.)  " 

26738.  Fishing-line,  No.  3.   (Sea-Island  fly-line. )  J.  W.  Dresser,  Castine,  Me. 

26733.  Fishing-line,  No.  5.  .  "  " 

26743.  Fishing-line^  No.  5.    (Golden  mackerel,  oiled.)     "     "  ** 

26741.  Fishing-line,  No.  G.    (Golden  mackerel,  oiled.)     ''  ** 

26735.  Fishing-Une,  No.  6.  "  " 

26744.  Fishing-line,  No.  7.    (Golden  mackerel,  white.)    "  " 

26739.  Fishing-line,  No.  7.    (White.)  .  "  '* 

26742.  Fishing-line,  No.  8.    (Golden  mackerel,  oiled.)     '*  " 

26740.  Fishing-line,  No.  9.    (Golden  mackerel,  oiled.)     '<  '< 

26734.  Fishing-line,  No.  9.  ''  " 

26745.  Fishing-lines,  No.  7,  8,  and  9.    (Sea-side  cotton  chalk-line,  white.) 

J.  W.  Dresser,  Castine,  Me. 

26736.  Fishing-line,  No.  10.      (14  fathoms,  hawser-laid.)     J.  W.  Dresser, 

Castine,  Me. 
26732.  Fishing-line,  No.  11.     (Blnefish.)     (24  fathoms  long,  hawser-laid.) 
J.  W.  Dresser,  Castine,  Me. 

25624.  Tarred  cotton  fishing-lines.     (25-fathom  shroud.)     L.  Crandall  &• 

Co.,  Ashaway,  R.  I. 

25623.  Cotton  fishing-lines.    (50  feet  shroud,  laid.)     L.  Crandall  &.  Co., 

Ashaway,  R.  I. 
26016.  Golden  mackerel  lines  of  assorted  sizes.    Made  from  pure  Sea-Island 
cotton.    J.  W.  Dresser,  Castine,  Me. 

25625.  Braided  cotton  fishing-lines.  G.  H.  Mansfield  &,  Co.,  Canton,  .|^s. 
25636.  Sea-Island  cotton  mackerel-lines.  Bradford  Sl  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25627.  Water-proof  braided  fish-lines.    (B  to  G.)    G.  H.  Mansfield  &  Co., 

Canton,  Mass. 
660.  Fishing-line.    Northwest  coast  of  America.    G.  Gibbs. 

iVhalebone  lines. 

2193.  Whalebone  fish-line.  Anderson  River  Indians.  Anderson  River. 
R.  MacFarlane. 

2197.  Whalebone  line  with  hooks.  Eskimo.  Anderson  River.  R.  Mac- 
Farlane. 

2016.  Whalebone  line.    Arctic  coast.    B.  R.  Ross. 
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Lines  (tiristed  and  plaited). 

Hide  lines. 

8787.  FiBhing-llne  made  of  seal-skin.    Mahlcmut  Eskimo.    W.  H.  Dall. 

8785.  Fishing-line  made  of  seal-skin.      Kaviakemut  Eskimo.     Grantley 

Harbor,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

8786.  Fishing-line  made  of  seal-skin.    Unalcet  Eskimo.     St.   Michaers, 

Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
16314.  Harpoon-line.    Nunivak  Island,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
15617.  Harpoon-line.     Made  of  skin  of  young  walnis.     Alaska.     H.  W. 

Elliott. 
19376.  Harpoon-line  made  of  seal-skin.    Rev.  James  Curly. 

Bark  lines. 

20655.  Fishing-line  made  of  cedar  bark.    Bella  Bella,  B.  C.    J.  0.  Swan. 
20888.  Fishing-line  made  of  spruce  root-fibers.    Hannegan  Indians.     Prince 

of  Wales  Islands,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 
20821.  Harpoon-line,  cedar  bark.    Makah  Indians.    J.  Q.  Swan. 

Kelp  lines. 

656.  Fishing-lines  of  sea-weed.    (Kereocystis  lutl'eana,)    Northwest  coast 

of  America.    6.  Gibbs.. 
6561.  Fish-line  of  kelp.    {Nereocj/gtia  luikeana,}    With  halibut-hooks.     Hai- 

dah  Indians.    Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 
1052.  Fish-line.     (Nereocystis  lutkeana.)    Northwest  coast.    Lieut.  J.  W. 

White. 

26818.  Halibut-line  of  kelp.    (Nereocyatis  luthcana,)    Makah  Indians.    Neah 

Bay,  W.  T.    J.  G.  Swan. 

26819.  Fish-line  of  kelp  with  halibut-hooks.     Clyoquot  Indians.    Vancou- 

yer's  Island.    J.  G.  Swan. 

(Accessory.)    Apparatus  for  twisting  lines 
Snoods,  leaders,  and  traees. 

"  Cat-gut "  (sheep)  snoods  and  leaders. 

Silkworm-gut  snoods. 

Flax  snoods. 

Oimp  snoods. 

Wire  snoods. 

Hooks  mounted  on  leaders. 

25540.  Kinsey  trout-hooks.    (Tied  to  gut.)    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston. 

Mass. 

25542.  Aherdeen  hooks.     (Tied  to  gut. )    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25543.  HolloW-point  Limerick  hooks.    (Tied  to  double  gut.)    Bradford  & 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25544.  Hollow-point  Limerick  hooks.    (Tied  to  twisted  gut.)    Bradford  & 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25545.  Hollow-point  Limerick  hooks.    (Tied  to  gimp.)    Bradford  &  An- 

thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25546.  Carlisle  hooks.    (Tied  to  gimp.)    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25539.  Hollow-point  Limerick  trout-hooks.    (Tied  to  gut. )    Bradford  d&  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25541.  New  York  bass-hooks.    (Tied  to  gut.)    Bradford  Sl  Anthony,  Boston, 

Mass. 
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Sinkers. 

Sinkers  and  swivels. 

.  SinliersandswivelB.    For  fishing-lines.   Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 

Mass. 
25605.  Series  of  sinkers  used  in  fishing  for  cod  and  tautog.    Newport  models. 

J.  M.  K.  Soiithwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
25607.  Hand-line  sinkers.    Rhode  Island  r*nd  Eastern  Connecticut.    A.  R. 

Crittenden. 
25716.  Cod-line  sinker.    Central  Wharf  Company,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
29456.  Cod-lead  mold.    Used  to  make  form  in  molding.    John  B.  Parsons, 

Rockport,  Mass. 
15591.  Sinker  made  of  walrus  ivory.    Pomoox  Eskimos,  Alaska.    H.  W. 

EUiott. 

Net-sinkers. 

.  Net-sinkers.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


29393.  Net-rings  or  sinkers.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
29474.  Primitive  net-sinkers.    Used  in  W^eUfleet,  Mass.     Newell  B.  Rich, 

Wellfleet,  Mass. 
25800.  Menhaden-net  sinkers  (old  style).    Formerly  used  about  Beverly  and 

Salem,  Mass.    George  B.  Foster,  Beverly,  Mass. 
25603.  Seine-sinkers.    Newport  model.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Spreaders. 

Chopsticks. 

One-armed  chopsticks  or  "revolving  booms.'' 

Floats. 

Line-floats  of  wood,  cork,  and  qoill. 

25661.  Egg-shaped  floats.    Wm.  M.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

25662.  Barrel-shaped  floats.  **  " 

25663.  Snake-head  floats.  "  " 

25664.  Quill  floats.  "  " 

Seine-floats  of  cork,  wood,  glass,  and  rubber  tubing. 

25597.  Seine-corks.    Used  at  Newport,  R.  I.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport, 
R.  I. 

Harpoon-floats  of  bladder,  inflated  skin,  and  wood. 

20898.  Seal-skin  huoy.    Sitka  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 
1035.  Seal-skin  huoy.    Makah  Indians.    Puget  Soui^.    J.  G.  Swan. 

19515.  Seal-skin  buoy.    North  Greenland.    G.  Y.  Nickerson. 

26824.  Seal-skin  buoy.    (Used  in  whale  fisheries.)    Clyoquot  Indians,  Van- 
couver's Island.    J.  G.  Swan. 

26823.  Seal-skin  buoy.    (Used  in  whale  fisheries.)    Clyoquot  Indians,  Van- 
couver's Island.    J.  G.  Swan. 

20594.  SeaPs  bladder  buoy.    Bella  Bella,  B.  C.    J.  G.  Swan. 

827,  4970.  Seal-skin  buoy  with  rope.    Makah  Indians.    Neeah  Bay,  Puget 
Sound,  W.  T.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Keg  and  other  floats  for  lobster-pots,  gill-nets,  &c. 
Wliale-line  drag. 
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20.  (Accessory.)    Angling-apparatus. 
Reels. 

Simple  reels  for  fly-fisbiug^  yvith  and  without  check. 

• 

25590.  Brass  fishing-reel.    Plain,  single,  with  ring.    Bradford  &  Anthony, 

Boston,  Mass. 
25589.  Brass  fishing-reel.    Plain,  single,  vriih  plate.    Bradford  &  Anthony, 

Boston,  Mass. 

25587.  Brass  fishing-reel.    Plain,  single,  with  stop  and  ring.    Bradford  &, 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25588.  Brass  fishing-reel.    Plain,  single,  with  stop  and  plate.    Bradford  S. 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25577.  Hard-rubber  fishing-reel,  German-silver  baud.     Rim  very  narrow, 
with  leather  case.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25568.  Hard-rubber  salmon-fishing  reel.    German-silver  rim.    Bradford  & 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25581.  Rubber  trout-reel.    (Fowler's  patent.)    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 

Mass. 

25582.  Orvis'  patent  fishing-reel.    German  silver,  nickeled  and  perforat^^d. 

Bradfoid  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25567.  Fine  click  brass  fishing-reeL  (25  yards.)  Bradford  d&  Anthony, 
Boston,  Mass. 

25586.  Brass  fishing-reel.  Click,  with  plate.  Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 
Maes. 

25585.  Brass  fishing-reeL  Click,  with  ring.  Bradford  &.  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25575.  German-silyer  trout-fishing  reeL  Click,  with  rim.  Bradford  &.  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25565.  German-silYer  trout  click  fishing-reel.  (ICO  yards.)  Bradford  &  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25569.  Hard-rubber  trout-fishing  reel.    Click,  German-silver  rim. 

25571.  Hard-rubber  trout-fishing  reel.  Click,  plain  rim.  Bradford  &,  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25579.  Celluloid  trout  click  fishing-reeL    Bradford  Sl  Anthony,  Boston, 

Mass. 

25560.  German-silver  trout  click  fishing-reel.  (60  yards.)  Bradford  &,  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25564.  German-silver  salmon-fishing  reel,  click.  (4i  inch.)  Bradford  & 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mtiltiplying  reels  for  bass-fishing,  with  and  without  check. 

25580.  CeUuloid  fishing-reel.    Multiplying  and  click.    Bradford  &,  Anthony, 

Boston,  Mass. 

25583.  Brass  fishing-reeL     Multiplying,  stop  and  ring.    Bradford  &,  An- 

thony, Boston,  Mass. 

26688.  Fowler  reeL    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contrib- 

[uted  by  Forest  &,  Stream  Publishing  Comx>any. 
26687.  Fowler  reeL  "  " 

26686.  Frankfort  reel.  "  " 

26689.  Plain  reel.  "  " 
26916.  Winans  reel.    J.  Ross  Winans,  Baltimore,  Md. 

26663.  Reel  for  troUing-line.  Property  of  J.  A  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Contributed  by  Forest  Sl  Stream  Publishing  Company, 
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Reels. 

Multiplying  reels  for  baas  fishing,  with  or  without  check. 

25574.  German-silyer  fishing-reel.  Multiplying;  25  yards.  Bradford  &, 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25570.  Hard  rubber  trout-fishiing  reel.  Multiplying ;  60  yards.  Bradford 
&,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25584.  Brass  fishing-reel.  Multiplying  stop  and  plate.  Bradford  &  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25573.  Brass  fidiing-reel.  Multiplying  drag ;  60  yards.  Bradford  &,  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25572.  Oerman-silver  fishing-reel.  Steel  pivot,  multiplying  drag,  900  yards. 
Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25578.  Celluloid  fishing-reel.  With  multiplying  click  and  extra  spool. 
Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gunwale-winches. 
Trawl-line  rollers. 

29432.  Trawl-roUer  or  hauler.  ProTlnoetown  style.  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

29434.  Trawl-roller  or  hauler.  Cape  Ann  style.  Samuel  Elwell,  jr.,  Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

29488.  Trawl-roller  and  eye-plate.  First  used  by  Provincetown  fishermen. 
Amasa  Taylor,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

29445.  Improved  trawl-roller  and  socket.  Amasa  Taylor,  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

25767.  Trawl-roller.    Used  to  haul  in  trawls  over  the  sides  of  dory.    AUen 

L.  McDonald,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
.  Trawl-winch.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G,  Brown  Goode. 

Dredge-line  rollers. 
Seine-windlasses. 

£fine-holders. 

Whaleman's  line-tub. 

88  F.  C.  Sounding-line  reel.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

25009.  Harpoon-line  and  tub.    Used  in  whale-boat.    J.  H.  Thomson,  New 

Bedford,  Mass. 

i 

Tub  for  trawl-line.    (See  under  Trawl.) 

Winders. 

Spools. 

25592.  Crab-line  reel.  Used  in  Newport,  R.  L  J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Seine-reels. 
Rods. 

25511.  Common  rod.  Three  pieces;  ash  and  hornbeam;  brass  mounting. 
Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Rods. 

25501.  Greneral  fishing-rod.    Nine  pieces ;  German-silyer  monnting.    Brad- 

ford &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25500.  General  fishing-rod.    Six  pieces;  ash  and  lancowood ;  Gcrraan-silTer 

monnting.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
26890.  Tmnk-rod  of  gi*eenheart ;  five-jointed,  with  extra  fourth  piece  and 

tip,  seven  pieces  in  all ;  weight,  8  oz. ;  length,  11  feet  6  inches. 

Thaddeus  Norris,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25512.  Gudgeon-rod.    Three  pieces ;  ash  and  hornbeam ;  brass  mounting ; 

common.     Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25510.  Common  pickerel-rod.     Four  pieces.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 

Mass. 
25509.  Bait-rod  for  trout.    Four  pieces ;  common.    Bradford  &,  Anthony, 

Boston,  Mass. 

25513.  Jointed  rod.    Four  joints,  extra  tips,  tie  guides;  made  of  Calcutta 

bamboo ;  full  mounted  in  brass.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 
25508.  Common  bass-rod.    Four  pieces;  brass  mounted.    Bradford  &,  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25498.  Light  bass-rod.    Four  pieces ;  extra  top ;  ash  and  laucewood ;  Ger- 

man-silver mounting.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25497.  Bass-rod.  Four  pieces  and  extra  top  for  sea-fishing ;  ash  and  lance- 
wood  ;  German-silver  mounting ;  jeweled  tip.  Bradford  &  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25496.  Sea-bass  rod.  Ash  butt  joint,  bamboo  middle  joint,  lancewood  stock ; 
double  guides,  jeweled ;  German-silver  mounting ;  jeweled  tips. 
Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25499.  Black-bass  rod.     Four   pieces  and  two    extra  tops;    split   bam- 

boo; German-silver  mounting.  Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25502.  Fly-rod.     Three  pieces  and  extra  top;   cedar  and  split  bamboo. 

Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25504.  Fly-rod.  Three  pieces  and  extra  top ;  extra  middle  joint ;  bamboo 
tip  case ;  ash  and  lancewood ;  German-silver  mounting.  Bradford 
&,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25!)05.  Fly-rod.  Four  pieces  and  extra  top ;  ash  and  lancewood ;  German- 
silver  mounting.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

268S7.  Salmon-rod  of  greenheart,  four-jointed  in  cedar  case,  with  extra  third 
piece  and  tip ;  weight,  30  oz. ;  length,  17  feet  3  inches.  Tha<ldeus 
Norris,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25503.  ]?ly-rod  for  trout.    Three  pieces  and  extra  top ;  split  bamboo ;  Ger- 

man-silver monnting.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25506.  Trout-rod.    Four  pieces  and  extra  top ;  ash  and  lancewood ;  German* 

silver  mounting ;  agate-lined  tips.  Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25507.  Salmon-rod.    Four  pieces  and  extra  tops ;  bamboo  top-case ;  ash  and 

lancewood ;  Grcrman-silver  mounting.  Bradford  &.  Anthony,  Bos- 
ton, Ma&s. 

25887.  The  "Cold  Brook," hollow,  fly-rod.  (Patented  June  22, 1875.)  J.  L. 
Graves,  Springfield,  Mass. 

25886.  The  "Cold  Brook,"  hollow,  salmon,  bass,  and  angling  rod.  Nickel- 
plated,  with  reel  showing  an  attached  line  working.  (Patented 
June  22, 1875.)    J.  L.  Graves,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Rods. 

Tlie  following  are  the  advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Graves  for  his  new 
rods: 

'  ^  1 .  The  line  is  concealed  and  cannot  be  caught  in  nnderbrush  or  branches. 

2.  The  strain  on  the  rod  is  equalized  through  the  entire  length. 

3.  There  is  no  friction  through  rings  or  guides  except  on  the  tip. 

4.  The  strength  of  the  rod  is  greatly  increased. 

5.  The  weight  of  the  rod  is  diminished. 

6.  The  wet  line  is  not  reeled  up  to  decay. 

7.  The  rod  goes  under  the  brush  where  the  big  trout  lie. 

8.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  '  the  gentle  art.' " 

26661.  Plain  fly-rod.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Sjrracuse,  N.  Y.     Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26662.  Bait-rod.     Property*  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed 

by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

266f33,  Bait-rod.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishipg  Company. 

26712.  English  fly-rods.  Property  of  J,  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse^  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26707.  Rod-case.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

25882.  Split  bamboo  trout-rod.    11^  feet.    H.  L.  Leonard,  Bangor,  Me. 
26660.  Split  bamboo  rod.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26888.  Extra  greenheart  trout-rod;  cedar  case;  three-jointed,  with  one  extra 

middle  and  two  extra  tips,  six  pieces  in  all;  weight,  8  oz.;  length, 
12  feet.    Thaddeus  Norris,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

26889.  Rent  and  glued  bamboo  trout-rod  in  cedar  case,  with  one  extra  mid- 

dle and  two  extra  tips,  six  pieces  in  all;  weight,  8oz. ;  length, 

12  feet.    Thaddeus  Norris,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
26833.  Plain  trout-rod  of  greenheart ;  three-jointed,  with  extra  middle  and 

tip,  five  pieces;  weight,  8  oz. ;  length,  .    Thaddeus  Norris, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
25881.  Split  bamboo  grilse-rod.    14  feet.    H.  L.  Leonard,  Bangor,  Me. 

25883.  Split  bamboo  salmon-rod.    16  feet.  "  " 

25884.  Piece  of  bamboo.    Showing  spliting  process  in  construction  of  rods. 

H.  L.  Leonard,  Bangor,  Me. 

25885.  Piece  of  baoiboo.     Showing  gluing  process  in  construction  of  rods. 

H.  L.  Leonard,  Bangor,  Me. 
25491 .  Chapman's  combination  troUing-pole.    Harpoon-line  holder  and  cane. 
W.  D.  Chapman,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

SwiTels. 

25798.  Honi  cod-line  swivel.      Much  used  in  olden  time  by  Grand  and 

George's  Banks  fishermen.    George  B.  Foster,  Beverly,  Mass. 
25945.  Cod-line  swivel.     Central  Wharf  Company,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
26017.  Cod-liuo  gange-swivcl.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25944-6.  Patent  gangc-swivel.    Used  in  cod-fishing.     Central  Wharf  Com- 
pany, Gloucester,  Mass. 

29486.  Cod-gauge  swivel.    Showing  mode  of  fastening.    Lemuel  Cook,  2d, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

29487.  Haddock-gange  swivel.    Showing  mode  of  fastening.    Lemuel  Cook, 

2d,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
29392.  Wood  horse-swivel.     Used  on  cod-line.    Cap*:,  E.  L.  Ro  we,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 
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SwiTels. 

25U42.  Halibat-gange.     Showing  mode  of  fastening  on  the  hook.     A.  R. 

Crittenden. 
29457.  Shark-hook  swivel.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
2d395.  Primitive  trawl-bnoy  swivels.    George  B.  Foster,  Beverly,  Mass. 
29476.  Halibut  trawl -buoy  swivel.    Used  by  the  George's  Banks  fishermen. 

Amasa  Taylor,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
29496.  Trawl-buoy  swivels.    Alex.  McCurdy,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 
25187.  Trawl-buoy  rope  swivel.  Wilcox,  Crittenden  Sl  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25946.  Trawl-buoy  rope  swivel.    Central  Wharf  Company,  Provincetown. 

Mass. 

Clearings-rings. 
Disg^org^ers. 

29435.  Trawl-sheave  bushing.    Samuel  Elwell,  Jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
.  Halibut ''  gob-stick."    Philip  Merchant,  Gloucester,  Maaa. 


V.  NETS. 

Entanglikg-nets. 
»eshin«r-net8  (entangling  in  meshes). 

t  Barrier-nets. 
Babbit-nets,  used  by  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 

14405-6-7-8-9-10-1 1-12-13-14-15-16-17-18-19-20-21.       Small    rabbit  -  nets. 

Pi-Ute  Indians,  Southern  Utah.    Maj.  J.  W.  Powell. 
14500.  Small  rabbit-net.  Pi-Ute  Indians,  Southern  Utah.  MiJ.  J.  W.  Powell. 
11245.  Small  rabbit-net.  "  " 

12058.  Small  rabbit-net.  "  " 

12051,53.  Large  rabbit-net.  "  ** 

11247.  Largo  rabbit-net.  "  " 

14430-31.  Large  rabbit-net.  "  " 

14401-2-3.  Large  bunt  net  (for  rabbits).  " 

19049.  Rabbit-net.  Cooyuwee  Pi-Ute  Indi%ns,  Southern  Utah.  Stephen 
Powers. 
These  nets  are  used  largely  in  the  capture  of  rabbits  for  food ;  they  aro 
stretched  in  long  lines  by  means  of  slender  crotched  sticks  which  support 
the  upper  edge.  The  chaparral  is  then  scoured  for  miles  by  the  Indians 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  the  rabbits,  which  are  very  abundant  in 
the  sage-brush,  are  driven  into  the  meshes  of  the  nets.  The  species  thus 
captured  are  the  sage-hare  (Lepus  sylvaticus  var.  artemisiai)^  and  the  mule 
or  jackass  hare  {Lepu»  oalloiis). 

Bird  mesh-nets. 

Gill-net. 

Gill-nets  used  in  Great  Lakes. 

25751.  Model  of  Lake  Michigan  gill-net.     Scale:  Depth,  1  inch  to  the  foot; 
length,  ^  of  inch  to  the  foot.    J.  W.  Milner. 
The  gill-netting  in  use  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  knit  from  linen  threail, 
two  and  three  ply  (25-4,  2-cord,  and  30-50,  3-cord),  from  eleven  to  twenty- 
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JHeshing-nets  (entangling  in  meshes). 
Gill-nets  used  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

two  meshes  in  depth,  3f  to  5  inch  mesh.  The  nets  when  hung  or  mounted 
for  use  contain  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  webhing,  and  range  in  length 
from  60  to  120  yards,  ami  in  depth  from  4^  to  6  feet.  They  are  set  in 
,  gangs  of  from  three  to  live  nets,  and  three  to  five  gangs  are  laid  out  in 
one  setting  usually  by  aid  of  sailboats  or  steamers.  (See  models  of  Macki- 
naw boat  and  lake  gill-net  steamer. ) 

For  floating  the  upper  line,  round  or  octagonal  floats  of  bark,  or  wooden 
pickets  about  two  and  one-half  feet  in  length,  are  used.  Sinkers  are  of 
lead  or  stone.  The  nets  are  set  in  from  20  to  100  fathoms  of  water,  the 
lead-line  resting  upon  the  bottom.  They  are  taken  out  once  a  week  and 
dried. 

They  are  used  principally  for  the  capture  of  the  whitefish  (Coregonwt 
albu8f  4'^,)t  ^^^  ^b<)  Iftke  trout  (Salmo  namaycuah)^  though  most  of  the  com- 
mon lake  fishes  are  taken  in  these  meshes.  Sea-Island  cotton  (3, 4, 5,  and 
6  thread)  is  being  largely  substituted  for  linen  in  their  manufacture. 

The  weight  of  the  twine  preferred  by  fishermen  varies  in  different  locali- 
ties, that  used  iu  Green  Bay  being  the  finest,  that  in  Lake  Erie  next, 
then  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  and  heaviest  in  Lake  Huron.  Lake 
Ontario  consumes  about  5,000  pounds  of  netting  annually,  Erie  ^,500, 
Huron  6,000,  Michigan  20,000,  Green  Bay  2,500,  and  Lake  Superior  5,000. 
The  aggregate  length  of  this  netting  is  probably  about  4,575,000  yards. 

Sisco  and  herring  gill-nets. 

Used  in  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  capture  of  the  sisco  {Salmo  nscawet)  and  the 
lake  herring  {Argyrosoniua  chipeifarmut), 

*  These  nets  arc  hung  and  set  like  the  whitefish-nets  previously  described. 

They  are  knit  from  liucn  thread  (35-GO,  fl-cord)  30  to  40  meshea  in  depth, 
and  2^  to  3  inch  mesh.  About  2,500  poupds  are  annually  consumed,  chiefly 
about  Sacket's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  (E.  B. 
French.) 

Anchored  gill-nets. 

Used  on  the  coast  from  Capo  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras  in  the  capture  of  the  blue- 
fish  (Poniatomus  saltalrix). 

*  These  nets  are  knit  from  cotton  twines  (12-18  thread.  ^  patent),  and  are 
75  to  100  fathoms  in  length,  and  60  to  200  meshes  in  depth,  from  4|  to  6 
inch  mesh.  They  are  heavily  leaded  and  anchored  with  lead-line  on  the 
bottom,  off-shore,  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms  of  water.  They  are  chiefly 
used  by  New  York  fishing  vessels ;  probably  1,000  or  more  are  in  use  on  the 
coast.  In  the  wiuter  season  the  fisliing  vessels  follow  the  bluefish  aa  far 
south  as  Cape  Hatteras.    (E.  B.  French.) 

Hook  or  trap  gill-nets. 

Used  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  mackerel 
(Cybium  maculatum)y  &c. 

*  These  nets  are  peculiar  in  shape.  They  are  straight  nets,  anchort»d  in 
the  form  of  an  L  with  a  hook-like  continuation,  heavily  leaded,  and  with 
anchors  at  the  angles.  They  arc  knit  from  cotton  twines  (9-12  thread,  ^ 
patent),  the  outer  end  being  of  finer  twine.  Their  length  is  about  100 
fathoms,  depth  75-100  meshes,  3f  to  4  inch  mesh.  About  100  of  these  are 
in  use  on  the  coast,  mostly  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Bamegat  Light.  (£. 
B.  French.) 

*  The  nets  belonging  to  this  series  are  enumerated  below,  among  Nos.  26848-26880. 
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nieshmg^-nets  (entangling  in  meshes). 

Salmon  hook-gill-net  of  ,the  Saint  Lawrence. 

J  Drift-nets. 
t  Those  drifting  across  the  tide* 
Shad  gill-nets  used  in  Southern  rivers. 

26126, 26131-2.  Model  of  shad  gill-net.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Used  in  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

These  nets  are  knit  of  linen  thread  (22-60,  3-cord,  and  20-60,  2-cord). 
They  range  in  length  from  50  to  200  fathoms,  and  in  depth  from  25  to  90 
meshes,  4f  to  5  inch  mesh.    They  are  used  exclusively  as  drift-nets. 

On  the  Conner: ticut  River  about  4,000  pounds  of  this  netting  are  used 
annually.  The  average  weight  of  a  net  is  30  to  40  pounds,  its  depth  45  to 
50  meshes,  5i  to  5^  inches. 

On  the  Hudson  River  about  7,500  pounds  are  annually  used,  fine  threads 
(50-75, 2-cord),  100  to  200  fathoms  in  length,  and  from  50  to  90  meshes  in 
depth,  4f  to  5  inch,  weight  from  15  to  30  pounds  to  the  net. 

In  the  Delaware,  Potomac,  and  Chesapeake  20,000  pounds  are  used,  from 
30  to  60  meshes  in  depth,  and  Ti  (30  to  40, 2-cord)  length,  75  to  100  fathoms. 

In  the  rivers  of  North  Carolina  nets  are^ade  from  coarse  twine  (22-35, 
3-cord,  and  20-35,  2-cord)  25  to  40  meshes  in  depth,  5-^  gauge.  Their 
length  is  about  100  yards.    About  25,000  pounds  are  used  annually. 

In  the  rivers  of  South  Carolina  the  twine  is  slightly  liner  than  in  North 
Carolina  (25-35,  3-cord),  25  to  60  meshes  deep,  the  size  otherwise  about  the 
same.    1,500  pounds  tke  used  annually. 

In  Georgia  and  Florida  about  6,000  pounds  are  used.  This  netting  is 
knit  from  linen  thread  (30-40,  3-cord,  and  25-35,  2-cord)  40  to  60  meshes 
in  depth;  4f  to  5|  mesh.  About  18  to  24  pounds  are  used  in  a  net;  its 
length  100  yards.    (E.  B.  French.) 

Herring  giU-nete. 

Used  in  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers  in  capture  of  the  alewife  or  herring 
{Pomolohus  pseudohin-engua), 

*  Knit  from  30-40,  2-cord,  threxid,  from  45  to  100  meshes  in  depth,  2^  to 
3  inch  mesh ;  about  13  pounds  to  a  net  on  the  Hudson  and  6  to  7  pounds 
on  the  Delaware ;  the  nets  on  the  Hudson,  60  to  100  meshes,  on  the  Dela- 
ware from  35  to  60.    About  2,500  poimds  used  annually.    (E.  B.  Freuch.) 

Mullet  gill-nets. 

Used  principally  on  the  Saint  John's  River,  Florida. 

Knit  from  coarse  linen  thread  (16r25,  3-cord)  and  from  3S  to  50  meshes 
in  depth.  The  size  of  mesh  varies  with  the  season :  in  July  3|,  August  'H? 
September  4  inch.  The  average  length  of  the  nets  is  100  to  150  yanls. 
About  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  in  us(^  on  Saint  John's  River,  and  about  1,000 
pounds  of  cotton  (^  and  ^^  to  ^)  nets  on  the  Gulf  coast  from  30  to  40 
meshes  in  depth,  3i  to  3f ,  not  varying  with  seasons.    (E.  B.  French.) 

*The  nets  belonging  to  this  series  are  enumerated  below,  among  Nos.  26848-26880 
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IVeshiiig^-nets  (entangling  in  meshes). 


Series  of  samples  of  gill-netting.     American  Net  and 
Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New  York : 
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2(5135.  One  bale  of  brown  gill-nettiug.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
26139.  One  bale  of  white  gill-netting.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 

tf  Those  drifting  along  the  tide. 

Mackerel  gill-nets. 
Herring  gill-nets. 

26124-28-38.  Herring  gill-net.  Used  on  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the 
Provinces  in  the  capture  of  the  herring  (Clupea  hartn^wi),  Amer  ■ 
ican  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Maes. 
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Illeshing^-nets  (entangling  in  meshes). 
Herring  giU-nets, 

These  nets  are  about  40  yards  long  and  150  meshes  in  depth.    They  are 
stretched  together  in  big  gangs,  floated  by  pieces  of  wood  and  weighted 
by  stones.    They  are  made  of  45  and  6  thread  cotton  from  14  to  20  yam, 
2^  inch  average  mesh.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
.  Model  of  herring  gill-net.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Other  gill-nets. 

1667.  Gill-net.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    Anderson  River,  H.  B.  T.    R. 

MacFarlane. 
7962.  Gill-net  made  of  animal  fiber.    Kawqnettle  Indians.     Vancouver's 

Island,  B.  C.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 
19043.  Gill-net.    Cooyuwee  Pi-Ute  Indians.    Pyramid  Lake,  Nev.    Stephen. 

Powers. 
4765.  Gill-net  made  of  "Babiche.''    Anderson  River  Indians.    Mackenzie's 

River  district,  H.  B.  T.    MacFarlane. 

Pocket-nets  (entangling  in  pockets). 
Trammel-nets. 

25270.  Model  trammel-net.    10  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  2  and  5  inch  mesh. 

William  E.  Hooper  &,  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 
26118-29.  Trammel-net.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company. 

Used  for  general  fishing  in  rivers  and  ponds  of  Northern  Mississippi 
/  VaUey. 

These  nets  range  £rom  20  to  75  yards  in  length,  4  to  6|  feet  in  depth. 
The  inside  netting  of  finer  linen  thread  (20-25,  3-cord),  mesh  2-2^,  ^  deeper 
than  the  outside.  The  outside  netting-wall  from  cotton  (15-21  thread), 
mesh  8  to  10  inches.    (E.  B.  French.) 


Seines. 

Seines. 


31.  Encircling-nets. 


26134.  Seven  bales  of  brown  seine-netting.  Used  for  manufacture  of 
X>ounds,  traps,  seines,  fykes,  &c,  American  Net  and  Twine  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 

26139.  Eighteen  bales  of  whit«  seine-netting.  American  Net  and  T>vine 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Seal-seines. 

17270.  Seal-net  made  of  sinew.  Found  wrapped  about  a  mummy.  Kaga- 
mil  Island,  Alaska.  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Manatee-seines. 
Shad-seines. 
Mullet-seines. 
Menhaden-seines. 
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Seines* 

B*afis-semes. 
Bluefish-seines. 
Capeliu-seines. 
Herring-seines. 

26119.  Model  of  herring-seine.  Used  on  coasts  of  New  England  and  the 
Provinces  in  capture  of  herring  {Clupea  harengtu),  and  in  the  Hud- 
son, Potomac,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake,  and  in  North  Carolina. 
American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

26127.  Model  of  herring-seine.  American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Shad-seines. 

These  are  used  in  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast. 

These  seines  are  knit  from  cotton  thread.  On  the  Connecticut  River, 
the  seines  are  of  nine-thread  twine,  5-^  meeh;  on  the  Hudson,  the  mesh 
is  four  inches,  knit  of  six-thread  twine  in  the  wings  and  nine  thread  in 
the  bunt.  In  the  Delaware,  Potomac,  and  Chesapeake,  the  mesh  is  3i  to 
4^  inches,  the  twine  12,  15,  and  18  thread ;  in  North  Carolina,  the  meeh  is 
2i  to  3i  inches,  and  the  cotton  twine  twelve-thread.    (E.  B.  French.) 

Cod-seines. 

26137.  Model  of  cod-seine.  Used  in  Provinces  in  capture  of  cod  {Gadus 
morrhua),  American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York.    30  to  40  feet  deep.    Mesh  5  inches,  18  to  21  thread,  cotton. 

Lance-bunts. 

Baird  collecting-seines. 

26136.  Baird  net.  Designed  hy  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.  Used  by  naturalists  in 
collecting  small  fishes  in  brooks  and  ponds  and  in  foUowing  behind 
large  seines  to  secure  the  small  species  which  escape  through  the 
meshes,  six-thread  coarse  cotton.  American  Net  and  Twine  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 

26126.  Model  of  Baird  net.  American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Bait-seines. 

« 

26123,  26130.  Model  of  minnow-seine.  Used  by  amateurs  in  capture  of 
minnow-bait,  i  to  f  inch  mesh,  six-thread  cotton  twine.  Ameri- 
can Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

26121.  Model  of  minnow-seine,  with  bag.  Used  by  fishermen  to  secure  bait 
for  eel-pots.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

26668.  Minnow-seine.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contrib- 
uted by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Other  seines. 

2232.  Seine.   Anderson  Biver  Eskimos.  Mackenzie's  River  district.  Robert 

MacFarlane. 
2444.  Seine  made  of  **  babiche."    Tschutchi  Indians.    Capt.  John  Rodgers, 

U.  S.  N.,  North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition. 
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Other  seines. 

2445.  Seino  made  of  babiche."    Tschiitclii  Indians.    Capt.  John  RodgeiB, 

U.  S.  N.,  North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition. 
2446^  Hand-seine  made  of  grass.    Tschntchi  Indians.    Capt.  John  Rodgers, 

U.  S.  N.,  North  Pacific  Exploring  Exi)edition. 
2447.  Hand-seine  made  of  grass.    Tschntchi  Indians.    Capt.  John  Rodgers, 

U.  8.  N.,  North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition. 
19234.  Salmon-net.     McCIond  River  Indians.    Shasta  County,  Cal.    Liv- 
ingston Stone. 
20G48.  Salmon-net.    Indians  of  Northwest  coast.    Fort  Simpson,  B.  C.    J. 

G.  Swan. 
2231.  Hand-seine.    Anderson  River  Eskimo.    Mackenzie's  River  district, 

H.  B.  T.    R.  Kennicott. 
21368.  Fishing-net.    Made  from  fiber  of  milkweed  (i^ac/cptot  sp.).     Hooch- 

norre  Indians.    South  Eel  River,  Cal.    Stephen  Powers. 
7929.  Fishing-net.    Made  from  fibers  of  pineapple  (  Tillandna  sp.).    Mira- 

dor,  Mes.    Dr.  Sartorius. 
897.  Fishing-net  made  of  willow  bark.    Kootchin  Indians.    Mackenzie's 

River  district,  H.  B.  T.     R.  Kennicott. 
4883.  Net  made  of  "silkweed."    Fort  Crook  Indians.    Fort  Crook,  Cal. 
Capt.  J.  W.  T.  Gardiner. 

Hoop-nets. 

Handle,  or  dip  nets. 

Bull-nets  (worked  with  ropes  and  blocks). 

Scoop-nets  (herring-nets,  pound-scoops,  car-scoops,  &c). 

25008.  Bow  of  scoop-net.    Used  in  dipping  fish  from  smn<ck's  well.    J.  M. 

K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
25165.  Series  of  scoop-net  hoops.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown, 

Conn. 
83,  F.  C.    Frame  of  dip-net.    Used  in  Bay  of  Fundy  herring  fisheries.    U. 

S.  Fish  Commission. 
25229.  Folding  dip-net  frame.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
26141.  Dip-nets.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
26141.  Minnow  dip-nets.  "  ** 

26141.  Crab  dip-nets.  "  '* 

Landing-nets. 

25494.  Jointed  staff  and  folded  net-ring.     Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25492.  Nason^s  patents  net-staff  and  ring.     Flexible  ring  carried  inside  of 

staff.    C.  F.  Nason,  patent  August  31, 1875.    Bradford  d&  Anthony, 
Boston,  Mass. 

25493.  Nason^s  patent  solid  net-staff.     With  flexible  ring.     C.  F.  Nasou, 

patent  August  3,  1875.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25235.  Folding  handles  for  dix)-net  or  lance.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
2.S638.  Braided  linen  landing-net  (waterproofed).     Bradford  &  Anthony, 

Boston,  Mass. 
25639.  Braided  silk  landing-net.    Bradford  <&  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
658.  Dip-net.    Used  in  the  capture  of  the  oulachan  (Osmenu  pacificus). 

Northwest  coast  of  America.    G.  Gibbs. 
21725.  Dip-net.    Used  by  McCloud  River  Indians  in  fishing  in  small  fltreams. 

Shasta  County,  Cal.    Livingston  Stone. 
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Hoop-nets. 

Landing-netB. 

26669.  Landing-net.  Property  of  J.  A  Nichols,  Syracase,  N.  Y.  Contrib- 
uted by  Forest  &,  Stream  Pablishing  Company. 

26711.  Landing-net.  Property  of  J,  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contrib- 
uted by  Forest  &,  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26664.  Landing-net  and  rod.  Property  of  J.  A  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Contributed  by  Forest  &,  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Eskimo  auk-nets. 

15616.  Bird-net  frame.    Alieut  Eskimos.    Alaska.    Henry  W.  Elliott. 

Baited  hoop-net : 
Crab-nets. 

26591-2.  Models  of  lobster-nets.    Used  on  t'he  coast  of  California.    Johnson 

&,  Young,  Boston,  Mass. 
26801.  Crab-nets.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New 

York. 

32710.  Open  cunner-net.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

32711.  Folding  cunner-net.  "  " 

Trailing^-nets. 

Trawls: 

Beam-trawL 

(Otter-trawL) 

26882.  Model  of  beam-trawL    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston 

and  New  York. 
32720.  Model  of  beam-trawl.    Made  by  J.  G.  Adam.    U.  S  Fish  Commission* 

Dredges : 

Flange,  or  ordinary  dredge. 
Eake-dredge. 
Oyster-scraper. 
•  (Coral-dredge.) 

26140.  Four  brown  dredge-nets.  Oyster-dredging,  &c.  American  Net  and 
Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Towing-nets : 

Surface  tow-net«. 

25228.  Towing-net  frame.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Folding:  or  jerk  netn. 

Purse-nets : 

Mackerel  purse-seines  (pursed  by  weight). 
Menhaden  purse-seines. 

29387.  Model  of  mackerel  purse-seine.  Used  on  North  Atlantic  coast  in 
capture  of  mackerel  (Scomber  acomhiiu).  American  Net  and  Twine 
Company,  Bo8t<>n,  Mass. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 9 
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Folding:  or  jerk  nets. 

Menhaden  purse-seines. 

26,120.  Model  of  mackerel  purse-seine.     American  Net  and  Twine  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 

These  pnrse-seines  range  in  length  from  120  to  220  fathoms,  and  from 
750  to  1,000  meshes  in  depth,  reaching  the  depth  of  20  to  30  fathoms  of 
water.  The  average  mesh  is  2^  inches.  They  are  made  of  fine  Sea-Island 
cotton  twine,  and  cost  from  |750  to  $1,500  complete.  Abont  300  are  now 
in  nse  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  The  pursing  weight  Yaries  from 
100  to  150  pounds. 

26122-26125.  Model  of  purse-seine.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

90  to  150  fathoms  in  length,  300  to  650  meshes  in  depth,  If  to  2f  fine 
Sea-Island  twine.    Wings,  9  to  12;  bag,  15  to  21,  coarse. 

25179.  Snatch-block  used  in  pnrsing-seine.    Higgins  &  Gifford,  Gloucester, 

Mass. 
25186.  Ring  or  thimble  for  pursing-seine.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Mid- 

dletown.  Conn. 

Cast-nets : 

Mullet  cast-nets. 
Pompano  cast-nets. 
Bait  cast-nets. 

25046.  Casting-net.    Diameter  4i  feet.    William  E.  Hooper  &  Sons,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

26799.  Mullet  cast-net.    Diameter  5^  feet,  l^-inch  mesh. 

26800.  Shrimp  cast-net.    Diameter  ^  feet,  f-inch  mesh. 

Clap-nets  for  birds. 
Babbit  spring-nets. 
Spring-weirs  (St.  Lawrence). 
Sieve-traps  (for  birds). 

(Accetmory.)    Parts  of  nets  and  apparatus  for  manofa^cture. 

Baw  material  of  nets. 
Babiche.    (See  under  D.  20.) 
N'etting-ftber. 
N'ettiiig-twine. 

659.  Nettiug-twiue.    Indians.    Northwest  coast  of  America.     G.  Gibbs. 
1 4432.  Fiber  used  for  making  nets.    Pi-Utc  Indians.    Southern  Utah.    M^j. 

J.  W.  PoweU. 
29376.  38  bales  of  white  netting-twine.    American  Net  aud  Twine  Company, 

Bo8tou,  Mass. 

Samples  of  netting  liiing  to  lines.     William  E.  Hooper  &  Sons, 
Bsdtimore,  IMd. : 

25048.  1-iuch  mesh,  12  thread,  1  fatlioui  long,  2  feet  deep. 
25040.  H       '*  12       "1  "2        " 

t:5047.  1]       ''  12       "1  "2        " 

25051.  li       "  12       "1  "2        " 

25050.  2         "  12       "1  "2        " 
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(Accessory.)    Partes  of  nets  and  apparatus  for  mannfacture» 

Netting-needles. 
Mesh-needles. 
Hanging-needles. 
Eskimo  netting-needles. 

25596.  Seine-needle  (home  made).    J.  M.  K.  ft>athwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 

25593.  Seine-needle.  "  " 

25712.  Seine-needle  (called  hanging-needle).    N.  H.  Payne,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

.  Knitting-gauge.    Used  in  regulating  size  of  mesh.    American  Net 

and  Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
9839.  Seine-needle.    Eskimos.    Northeastern  America.    S.  F.  Baird. 
1G202.  Seine-needle.    Magemut  Eskimos.    Nunlvak  Ishmd,  Alaska.    W.  H. 
DaU. 

5613.  Seine-needle  of  wood.    Yukon  River.    W.  H.  Dall. 

5614.  Needle  of  bone.    Norton  Sound  Eskimos.        " 

16170, 16169, 16166, 16167, 16168, 16171, 16196.  Seine-needles  of  bone.    Mage- 
mut Eskimos.    Nunivak  Island.    W.  H.  DalL 
1180.  Seine-needle  of  wood.    ChirikofE:    W.  H.  DalL 
1315.  Netting-needle.    Eskimos.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
9639.  Seine-needle  of  bone.    Eskimos  of  Northeastern  America.     S.  F. 
Baird. 


VI.  TRAPS. 

32.  Pen-traps. 


Pocket-traps. 


PitfaUs : 

Pits,  covered. 

Barrel-traps. 

Jar  mole-traps. 

"  Kabbit-tipe,''  used  in  England. 
Salmon-baskets  (Columbia  Eiver). 
Salmon-weirs  (Upper  Columbia  Eiver). 
Eiver- weirs,  with  pockets : 

Eel-traps. 
Fish-slides : 
'        Shad-slides,  used  in  the  rivers  of  North  Carolina. 

25830.  Fish-slide.    Used  in  Jaraes  River,  Virginia.    Scale  1  inch  to  the  foot. 

J.  G.  Adam. 

25831.  Finh-slido  (with  box).     Used  in  rivers  of  Virginia.    Scale  1  inch  to 

the  foot.    J.  G.  Adam. 

■jabyrinth-trapf). 

Consuls. 
Turkey-traps. 
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Ijabyrinth-traps. 

Weirs,  or  pounds. 

12102.  Bar- weir.    Used  in  Bay  of  Fandy  herring  fisheries.    Scale,  1  inch  to 

15  feet.    Capt.  W.  S.  Treat,  Eastport,  Me. 
12101.  Fish-weir.    Used  in  Dennis  River,  Me.    Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot» 

Pi-of.  8.  F.  Baird. 
12106.  Sahn6n-wei#     Used  in  rivers  of  Maine.     Dennis  River.     Scale,  1 

inch  to  8i  feet.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 
26833.  Model  of  heart-weir.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company.      $ 
25750.  Model  of  pound-net.    Used  in  Lake  Michigan.    Scale,  3^  feet  to  1 

inch.    Waukegan,  111.    D.  D.  Parmalee. 
.  Model  of  weir,  or  heart-net.    Used  on  sonthem  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land.   Scale,  1  inch  to  8  feet.    Spindel's  Cove,  Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 
26731,  26746.  Models  of  hmsh-weirs.    Used  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  capture 

of  herring  {Clupea  harengua).    W.  B.  McLaughlin,  Qrand  Manan, 

N.  B. 
25829.  Model  of  fish-weir.    Used  by  aborigines  of  Virginia  in  the  fifteenth 

century.    From  figures  in  De  Bry.    J.  G.  Adam. 
25820.  Model  of  fish-trap.    Valley  of  Yukon  River.    Scale,  1  inch  to  the 

foot.    W.  H.  Dall. 

Fannel-traps. 
Fish-pots. 

1754.  Wicker  fish-pot  -  (model).     Used  in  West  Indies.     5  to  15  fathomSit 
Scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.    H.  O.  Claughton,  St.  Martin's,  W.  I. 
32738.  Fish-pot  (mo4,el).    Bermudas.    Scale  of  i.    Made  firom  wood  of  sub- 
merged cedar.    G.  Brown  Gk)ode. 

Lobster-pots. 

12100.  Lobster-pot.    Used  in  Bay  of  Fundy.     4  to  10  fathoms.    Scale,  f 

inch  to  the  foot.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 
24801.  Lobster-pot.    Used  in  Narragansett  Bay,  in  10  to  15  fathoms.    Scale 

3  inches  to  the  foot.    J.  M.  K.  South  wick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
29296.  Model  of  Noank  lobster-pot.    G.  L.,  Green,  Noank,  Conn. 
29531.  Lobster-pot  net.    Used  on  coast  of  New  Jersey.    American  Net  and 

Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
26586-7-8-9.  Models  of  lobster-pots.    Used  on  the  coast  of  New  Enghmd. 

Johnson  &,  Young,  Boston,  Mass. 
29363.  Model  of  lobster-pot.    N.  C.  Smith,  Stonington,  Conn. 

Eel- weirs,  with  leaders. 
Bel-pots,  without  leaders. 

.  Eel-pot.     Used  in  Fisher's  Island  Sound,  Conn.     Scale,  one-half. 

James  H.  Latham,  Noank,  Conn. 
25015-16.  Wicker  eel-pot,  two  funnels,  with  leaders.    Used  about  Martha's 

Vineyard,  in  3  to  10  fathoms.     Capt.  Josiah  Cleveland,  maker. 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 
25014.  Wicker  eel-pot  (three  funne's).     Used  about  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Capt.  Josiah  Cleveland,  maker,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 
2^30.  Eel-pot  net.    Used  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.    American  Net  and 

Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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liabyrinth-traps. 

Eel-pots,  without  leaders, 

25016.  Leaders  for  eel-pot  (Nos.  25014-15-16).    Used  in  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Capt.  Josiali  Cleveland,  Vineyard  Harbor,  Mass. 
26802.  Basket  eel-pot.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company. 
^5018.  Roots  of  young  pine  trees  {Piniis  atrobtu).    Used  in  manufacture  of 

eel-pots.    Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Gk>ode. 

Barrel-pots  for  eels. 
Set-nets. 

32733.  C.  Set-net.    Diameter  of  largest  hoop,  15  inches.    U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

Fykes  (set-nets  with  leaders). 

25045.  Fyke-net  with  wings.    Diameter,  3  feet.    Wm.  £.  Hooper  &  Sons, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

26113.  Model  of  minnow-fyke.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston 

[and  New  York. 

26114.  Minnow-fyke.  "  *' 
26117.  Minnow-fyke.                                    "                             " 

Bird-fyke, 

26115.  261 16.  Model  of  bird-net.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston 

and  New  York. 

Bass-traps. 

25704.  Bass-trap.    Used  in  Peconic  Bay  and  Fisher's  Island  Sound.    Scale, 
^  inch  to  the  foot.    Charles  T.  Potter. 

Door- traps. 

t  Closed  by  the  falling  of  a  door. 
Box-traps  (figure  4). 

25833.  Koran's  box-trap.    Used  in  Philadelphia  Zoological  Gardens.    Scale, 

one-half.    Henry  Horan. 
25478.  Box-trap.    Used  in  capture  of  hares,  possums,  etc.    Scale,  one-half. 

T.  N.  Woltz. 

Traps  with  hanging  doors. 

.  Self-setting  trap.    Used  in  capture  of  muskrats,  hares,  &c.    Scale, 

one-half.     Henry  Horan. 
25703.-*  Self-sotting  trap.    To  be  set  in  mouth  of  rabbit-burrow.     Scale,  one- 
half.    E.  Herron. 

Double  box-traps. 

25477.  Double  box-trap.    Used  in  capture  of  hares,  possums,  &c.    Scale, 
one-half.     T.  N.  Woltz. 
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Door-traps. 

Spring-door  traps. 

tt  Closed  by  falling  of  whole  trtip. 

Bowl-traps. 
Gob-house  bird-traps. 

25659.  Fall-trap.     Used  for  partridges  and  other  birds.     Scale,  one-balfl 

T.  N.  Woltz. 
25705.  Fall-trap.     Used  in  capture  of  partridges,  &c.     Scale,  one-half. 
Henry  Horan. 

Pigeon-nets. 

ttt  Closed  by  falling  of  tide. 

Bar-weiis,  arranged  with  the  other  weirs. 

Sheaf-traps. 

Sheaf-traps  (New  York  Harbor). 

33.   CLUTCHINa-TRAPS. 

IVoose-traps. 

^nares: 

Foot-path  and  barrier  snares. 

2033.  Snare  (made  of  sinew).     Used  in  capture  of  lynxes,  rabbits,  &c» 

Fort  Resolution,  H.  B.  T.    R.  Kennicott. 
19063.  Rabbit-snare.     Coowoye  Pi-Ute  Indians.     Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada. 

Stephen  Powers. 

25660.  Spring-trap  (model).    Used  in  capture  of  hares,  grouse,  &o.    Scale^ 

one-half.     E.  Herron. 
25479.  Spring-trap  (model).    Used  for  capture  of  hares,  grouse,  &>c.    Scale,. 

one-half.    T.  N.  Woltz. 
25832.  Model  of  grousensnare.    Yukon  River,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

Springes. 

"  Bound  mouse-traps." 

Jawed  traps. 

"  Steel  traps : '^ 

N'ewhouse  traps. 

25262.  Kewhouse  trap.    No.  Ofor  rats.    Spread  of  jaws,  3^  inches;  strong 

enough  to  hold  muskrat.    Oneida  Community,  N.  Y. 
25261.  Newhouse  trap.     No.  1  for  muSkrats.     Spread  of  jaws,  4  inches; 

adapted  to  capturing  the  smaller  fur-bearing  animals.     Oneida 

Community,  N.  Y. 
25260.  Newhouse  trap.    No.  IJ  for  minks  and  fishers.    Spread  of  jaws,  4| 

inches;  strong  enough  to  hold  fox  or  fisher.    Oneida  Community,. 

N.  Y. 
25259.  Newhouse  trap.    No.  2,  for  foxes.    With  double  spring;   spr.'acl  of 

jaws,  4|  inches;  strong  enough  to  hold  an  otter.    Oneida  Comma* 

nity,  N.  Y. 
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Jawed  traps. 

"  Steel  traps  :^ 

I^ewhouse  traps. 

25258.  Newhouse  trap.  No.  3,  for  otters.  Double  spring ;  spread  of  jaws, 
^  inches.    Oneida  Commanity,  N.  Y. 

25256.  Newhouse  trap.    No.  4,  for  deer.    Double  spring ;  spread  of  jaws,  6^ 

inches.    Oneida  Conununity,  N.  Y. 

25257.  Newhouse  trap.    No.  4,  for  beavers.    Double  spring ;  spread  of  jaw8, 

6^  inches.    Oneida  Community,  N.  Y. 

25255.  Newhouse  trap.  No.  5,  for  bears.  Spread  of  jaws,  llf  inches ;  weight 
of  each  spring,  2  pounds  and  10  ounces ;  weight  of  trap  17  poundn, 
suitable  for  taking  the  common  black  bear.  Oneida  Community, 
N.  Y. 

25254.  Newhouse  trap.  No.  6,  for  grizzly  bears  and  moose.  Spread  of 
jaws,  16  inches;  weight  of  each  spring,  6  i)ounds  and  10  onue<*8; 
weight  of  trap  with  chain,  42  pounds;  made  throughout,  exc<'i>t 
the  pan,  of  wrought  iron  and  steel;  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
moose  or  grizzly  bear.    Oneida  Community,  N.  Y. 

29250.  Spring  fish-trap.  (Patented  Dec.  9,  1856.)  Edwin  ,W.  Judge,  N«w 
Haven,  Conn. 

Spring  bird-nets. 
(French  bird-trap.) 

13153.  Spring  bird-trap.    Used  in  France.    Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  A. 

34.  Fall-tbafs. 
C  rushing:- traps. 

Dead-falls. 
Figure-four  traps. 

25749.  Log  dead-fall  (model).    Used  in  Mississippi  Valley.    Scale,  1  inch  to 

the  foot.    Henry  Horan. 
15G14.  Fox-trap.    Used  by  Mahlemut  Eskimos.    Henry  W.  Elliott 

Piercing:- traps* 

Spear-falls. 
Mole-traps. 
Harpoon-traps. 

Springe-hooks. 

Pickerel-hooks,  arranged  \?ith  other  hookgk 

35.  Missile-traps 
Cross-boir  traps. 

Springr-guns. 

36.  Adhesive  prepakations. 

Bird-lime,  &c. 
Hoods,  boots,  &c. 
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VII.  APPARATUS  FOR  WHOLESALE  DESTRUCTION. 

37.  Poisons. 
Food  poidons. 

Phosphorus  poisons. 

Strychnine. 

Arsenic. 

Corrosive  sublimate. 

Cyanide  of  potassium. 

Opium  poisons. 

For  obviooB  reasons  this  series  is  not  exhibited. 

Blood  poisons:  IVoorara. 

38.  ASPHYXIATORS. 

Apparatus  for  smoking:  out. 

(Apparatus  for  suflbcating:  iritli  Aimes  of  suipliur.) 

Apparatus  fi>r  droirningr  out. 

39.  Torpedoes. 
39J.  Stohach-springs. 
Eskimo  irlialebone  springs  (used  for  killing  bears). 

7442.  Stomach-springs.    Used  by  Eskimo  in  capturing  bears,  dMS.    Fort 
Anderson,  Arctic  coast.    R.  McFarlane. 


VIII.  HUNTING-ANIMALS. 

40.  Hunting-mammals. 
Dogrs. 

Huntings-leopard  ( Cynailurus  juhatus), 
IVeasels  and  ferrets. 
Otters. 

41.  ACOESSOREES  TO  HUNTING-DOGS. 


Dogr-whips. 

Dogs-whistles. 

29255.  Dog-call  (double). 

Edwin  M.  Judge,  Now  Ilaven,  Conn, 

292ri6.  Dog-cali. 

<<                                     n 

29257.  Dog-call. 

((                                 <( 

29258.  Dog-call. 

tl                                  « 

29259.  Dog-call. 

«                                 « 
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Dog^-irhistles. 

29260.  Dog-call.    Edwin  M.  Judge,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

29261.  Dog-call. 

29262.  Dog-call  for  whip.  "  " 

29254.  Police-call.  "  '• 

29255.  Railroad-call.  "  " 

Dogr-collars. 
Dogr-food. 
Dogr-carts. 
Soe-muzzles. 

42.  HiTNTING-BIEDS. 

Falcons. 

Owls. 

Cormorants  {Carbo  sinensw).    Used  in  fisliing  in  China. 

43.  Accessory  to  nuNTTNO-BiRDS. 
Hoods. 

Perches. 

Cormorant-collars. 

44.  HUNTING-FISHES. 

Remora  (used  in  West  Indies  and  Australia). 


IX.  DECOYS  AND  DISGUISES. 

45.  Baits. 
I¥atural  baits. 

Flies  and  other  insecr«.  (This  should  include  a  collection  of  those 
insects  which,  as  the  favorite  food  of  flshes,  are  imitated  in  mak- 
ing artificial  flies.)    Arranged  with  hooks.    (See  under  29  a.) 

Worms. 

Mollusks. 

Salted  baite  (prepared). 

Menhaden. 

Herring. 

Squids. 

Olams,  long. 

Clams,  hen. 

Pea-roe  of  cod  (used  in  French  sardine-fisheries,  and  largely  ex- 
ported). 

Gras8hopi)er  paste,  used  as  a  substitute  for  pea-roe. 

TolUng  baits,  ^'stosh,''  &c. 

These  ivrticles,  on  aceoiiiit  of  their  pemhuble  nature,  cannot  well  be  exhibited. 
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TVatural  baits. 

(Accessories.)    Methods  of  preparing  baits : 
Bait-cutters. 
Bait-milUs. 
Bait-ladles. 
Wheelbarrows  for  bait-clams  (Nantucket). 

32740.  Beacb-cart.  Ntintuckot,  Moss.    W.  H.  Chase,  2d. 

Bait-boxes  and  cans. 

25560.  Five  bait-boxes.    Bradlbrd  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
26594.  Bait-box.    Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company.    Property  of  John 

•  [A.  Nichols,  Syracnse,  N.  Y. 

26633.  Mitmow-pail.  "  «* 


26692.  Crab-can.  .  " 


ti 


23691.  Gra.s8hopper-can.  '*  " 

Bait-needles. 
Artificial  baits.' 

TroUing-spoons. ' 

Spinners.  * 

Squids  and  jigs. ' 

'^Bobs,"  useil  in  southern  waters.  * 

Artificial  flies.  ^ 

Accessories  to  artificial  baits.  ^ 

a.  Fly-hooks.* 

b.  Raw  materials  for  making  artificial  flies.  ^ 

c.  Tools  for  making  artificial  flies.' 

Pastes. 

Decoys. 
Scent-decoys. 

Sound-decoys. 

Animal-calls,  whistles,  &c. 

7452,2149.  Deer-call.      Eskimos.      Mackenzie's  River  distriot.     B.   Mac< 

Farlane. 
2253.  Deer-call.    Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  River  district.    R.  Kennicott. 

Bird-calls. 

26653.  Turkey-call.    Used  in  lUinois.    J.  W.  Milner. 

26654.  Tiirkey-caU.    Used  in  Maryland.    G.  W.  Woltz. 

^  Arranged  witli  hooks. 
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Sight-decoys. 

Liviug  decoy  animals  and  birds. 

Decoy-dogs,  used  in  hunting  ducks. 

Stool-pigeons. 

Tame  decoy-ducks. 

Tame  decoy-brants. 

Imitations  of  animals  and  birds.: 

Decoy-waders  (carved  in  wood). 

25042.  Black-breasted  plover  (Squatarola  helveHoa),    P.  Braaher,  New  York». 
25041.  Long-billed  curlew  {Numeneiu  Umgirosiris).  "  ^^ 

25043.  YeUow-shank8( Gam&eito^laripea).  "  << 

Decoy-waders  (8tami)ed  in  tin). 

25909.  Black-breasted  plover  (Squatarola  helvetica),    Herman  Strater  &,  Sons^ 

[Boston,  Mass. 
25908.  Grolden  plover  {Charadrius  virginicud)  "  " 

2590(>-7.  Red-breasted  snipe  (ifacror^mp^iM|;rri«eu«f).     "  '^ 

25910-11.  Monstone  (5<re/)«i?a«in«erprc8).  "  ** 

These  decoys  are  made  hollow,  stamped  out  in  halves,  hinged  at 
head  and  tail  to  open  and  nest  together.  One  do:eeu  plover 
weigh  3  pounds,  with  box  occupying  a  space  of  8^  by  9  inches,  3 
inches  deep.    Patented. 

Decoy  swimming-birds  (made  &om  the  skins  of  birds). 

7127.  Skin  of  canvas-back  duck  {Fuligula  vaU%»7ieria)  stuffed  with   diy 

tul^  grass  and  fitted  for  decoy  with  strings  and  weights.    Pi-Ute 
Indians.    Robert  Hidgway. 

7128.  Skin  of  red-head  duck  {Fuligulaferina,  var.  americana),  fitted  for  use  aa. 

decoy.    Pi-Ute  Indians.    Robert  Ridgway. 

7129.  Same.    Robert  Ridgway.     * 

4783.  Same.    Pi-Ute  Indians.    Carson  Lake,  Utah.    Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson. 

19031.  Skin  of  widgeon  (Mareoa   americana),    fitted   for  use   as  decoy. 
Cooyuwee  Pi-Ute  Indians.     Pyramid   Lake,    Nevada.     Native- 
name,  Imoodootce.    Stephen  Powers. 

29532.  Skin  of  a  pin-tail  duck  (Dafila  aeuta)j  stuffed  for  use  aa  a  decoy.    P. 
Louis  Jouy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Decoy  swimming-birds  (carved  in  wood). 

25040.  Brant  {Bernicla  brenta),    P.  Brasher,  New  York  City. 

25035.  Mallard  {Anas  boschas),    Henry  A.  Stevens,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

25242.        **  **  Male.    John  Krider,  Philadelphia. 

25241.        "  ''  Female.        "  " 

29540.  Black  duck  (Anas  obscurue),    Francis  Burritt,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

25034.  ''  ''  A.  Stevens,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

26051.  Pin-tail  duck  {Dafila  acuta).    John  Krider,  Philadelphia. 

26054.  Bald-pate  duck  (Ifareoaammcana).    Male.  John  Krider,  Philadelphia.. 

26055.  '*  "  Female.      "  " 
25038.              *'                          "                     P.  Brasher,  New  York  City. 
25031.  Blnc-wing  teal  {Querquedula  diecora),    Henry  A.  Stevens,  Weedsport^ 

N.  Y. 
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Sigrht-decoys. 

Imitations  of  animals  and  birds: 

Decoy  swimming-birds  (carved  in  wood). 

25245.  Blue- wing  teal  {Querqttfflula  discora).    Female.    John  Krider,  Phila- 
•  [delphia. 

25246.  "  "  Male.  "  ** 
25244.  Green-wing  teal  (Nettian  carolinens'u).  "  "  " 
25243.  "  "  Female.  "  " 
•25039.  Broad-bill  duck  {Fuligula  marila),    P.  Bracher,  New  York  City. 

26058.  "  "  Male.  John  Krider,  Philadelphia. 

26059.  *'  **  Female.  "  " 
29541.               "                           "                 Francis  Burritt,  South  Norwalk, 

[Conn. 
'25029.  Scaup  duck  (Fuligula  afflnia),  Henry  A.  Stevens,  Woedsport,  N.  Y. 
'25032.  Red-head  duck  (Fuligula ferina,  var.  americana),    Henry  A.  Stevens,- 

[Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
:26066.  "  "  "  Male.    John  Krider, 

[Philadelphia. 
:26057.  "  "  "  Female.         ** 

125033.  Canvas-back  duck  (Fuligula  vallimeria).    Henry  A.  Stevens,  Weeds- 

[port,  N.  Y. 
i»037.  "  "  Male.    John  Krider,  Phila- 

[delphia. 
26053.  "  "  Female.        "  " 

25036.  Whistle-wing  duck   (Buoephala   americana)^      Henry   A.    Stevens, 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
-25030.  Butter-ball  duck  (BuoephaHa  dlheola),     Henry  A.  Stevens,  Weeds- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Decoy  swimming-birds  (stamped  in  tin,  with  wooden  bottoms 
and  head  balance  weights). 

26047.  Mallard  (Anas  hoechaa),     Male.     Herman  Strater  &,  Sons,  Boston. 
25905.        "  "  Female.  "  " 

26048.  Black  duck  (Anas  obscura),    Male.  <<  ** 

26049.  "  "  Female.  "  " 
■26045.  Red-head  duck  (Fuligula  ferina,  var.  amerioana),     Male.    Herman 

Strater  &,  Sons,  Boston. 
26046.  Read-head  duck  (i^Zi^la/mno,  var.  americana).    Female.    Herman 
Strater  &.  Sons,  Boston. 

26043.  Canvas-back  duck  (Fuligula  vallisneria),    Male.    Herman  Strater  &, 

[Sons,  Boston. 

26044.  "  "  Female.  ** 

25901.  Whistle-wing  duck  (Bucephala  americana),    Male.  " 

25902.  "  '*  Female  " 

25903.  Sheldrake  (Mergus  americanus),    Male.  " 

25904.  *'  "  Female.  " 
25900.  Surf  duck  ( (Edemia  perspiciUata).  " 
26702.  Decoys.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Contributed 

by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Imitations  of  flshes. 

29366.  Lure-fish.    D.  H.  Fitzhugh,  Bay  City,  Mich    Used  in  fishing  through 
the  ice  for  salmon-trout. 
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Siffht-decoyis. 

Imitations  of  fislies. 

29*2^.  Lure-fishes.  William  Morris,  Lake  City,  Mich.  Used  in  jBfihin^ 
through  the  ice  for  x>ickere]. 

These  lure-fishes  ai'e  used  to  decoy  large  fish  under  holes  in  the  ice- 
so  that  they  may  be  within  reach  of  the  spear. 

Blanket  decoy  (for  antelopes). 

Lanterns  and  other  apparatus  for  fire  hunting  and  fishing. 

Lanterns  for  still-hunting. 

25238.  Centennial  dash-lamp.     For  sportsman's  hunting-wagons.     White 

Manufacturing  Company,  Bridgepprt,  Conn. 

25239.  Dash-lamp.    Used  for  hunting  and  fishing.    White  Manufacturing 

Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

25236.  Jack-lamp.    For  night-hunting  and  general  camp  uses.    White  Manu- 

facturing Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

25240.  Johnson's  jack-lamp  support.    For  night  hunting  and  fishing.   W^hit-e 

Manufacturing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

25237.  Fishing-lamp.    White  Manufacturing.  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Lanterns  for  weequashing^  or  fire-fishing,  for  eels. 

29365.  Boat-lanterns.  Used  in  bow  of  boat  in  weequashing  or  spearing  eela 
by  night.  Southern  New  England,  James  H.  Latham,  Koank, 
Conn. 

12107.  Birch-bark  used  for  torchlight  fishing.  Passamaquoddy  Indians. 
Eastport,  Me.    Dr.  E.  Palmer. 

32739.  Torch  for  night  fishing.    Halifax,  N.  8.    Capt.  H.  C.  Chester. 

47.  Covers. 
MoTable  coTcrs. 

Masks. 

Deer  heads  and  antelope  heads. 

8420.  Antelope  decoy.  Made  from  head  of  phmg-hom  antelope  (Antilo- 
capra  americana).    Prescott,  Ariz.    Dr.  E.  Cones,  U.  S.  ▲. 

.  Antelope  decoy.    Arizona.    Dr.  J.  B.  White,  U.  S.  A. 

5537.  Deer  decoy.  Made  from  head  of  mule-deer  (Cerru«maoroti«).  Apache« 
Indians.    Edward  Palmer. 

Movable  copses. 
Covers  for  hunters. 
Covers  for  boats. 

Stationary  coTers. 

Hunting-lodges. 
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X.  PURSUIT,  ITS  METHODS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

48.  Methods  of  transportation. 

Personal  aids. 

Snow-shoes. 

Skates. 

Alpenstocks  and  staves. 

Portable  bridges. 

Animal  equipments. 

Harness :  ^ 

Horse-trappings. 

Dog-liamess. 

Girths,  sinches. 

Bits,  cabrestos,  spurs. 
Saddles:^ 

Biding-saddles. 

Pack-saddles. 

Aparejos. 

Eiding-pads  (for  boffalo  hunting). 

Fur  pack-saddle  (Hudson's  Bay  Territory). 
Vehicles:^ 

Deer-sledges. 

Dog-sledges. 

Wagons. 

Dog-carts. 

Fish-carts,  used  in  Nantucket. 

Boats. 

Hunting-boats,  fishing-boats: 

Birch  canoes. 
Birch-bark  canoes. 

Used  by  Indians  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

26615.  Bark  canoe.    Passamaquoddy  Indians.    Eastport,  Me.    E.  Pahner. 
26614.  Bark  canoe.    Sixteen  feet  long,  thirty-seven  inches  wide.    Hontag- 

nard  Indians  of  Besamis.    Labrador.    B.  H.  PoweU. 
7630.  Bark  canoe.    (Model.)    Lower  Ingalik,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 
858.  Bjirk  canoe.    (Model.)    Chippeway  Indians,  Athabasca  and  Great 

Slave  Lakes.    B.  H.  Ross. 
2358.  Bark  canoe.    (Model;   scale,  about  1  inch  to  foot.)     Northeastern 
America.     J.  Varden. 


Arranged  with  Ethnological  series. 
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Bircli-bark  canoes. 

859.  Bark  canoe.    (Model.)    Slave  Indians  of  Mackenzie's  River.    Fort 

Simpson,  H.  B.  T.    B.  R.  Ross. 
641.  Bark  canoe.    (Model.)    Upper  Colnmbia  River.    6.  Gibbs. 
12107.  Birch-bark,  used  in  manufacture  of  canoes.    Passamaquoddy  Indians. 

Eastport,  Me.    £.  Palmer. 

Wooden  sea  canoes. 

Used  by  Indians  of  Northwest  coast  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

20502.  Wooden  canoe.    Northwest  coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 
13102.  Wooden  canoe.    (Model.)    Queen  Charlotte  Island.    J.  G.  Swan. 
2616.  Wooden  canoe.    (ModeL)    Northwest  coast.    U.  S.  Exploring  Expe- 
dition.    Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
20592.  Wooden  canoe.    (ModeL)    Bella  Bella,  B.  C.    J.  G.  Swan. 
2583.  Wooden  canoe.    (Model.)    Oregon.    U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 

Capt.  Chailes  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
1785.  Wooden  canoe.     (Model).     Northwest  coast.     Dr.  Gkorge  Suckley. 
11082.  Wooden  canoe.    (ModeL)    Alaska.    Lieutenant  Ring,  U.  S.  N. 
20895.  Wooden  canoe.    (ModeL)    Haidah  Indians.    Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Wooden  canoes. 

Used  by  Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast  in  whaling  and  sea  fisheries. 

26785.  Wooden  canoe.  (60  feet  long.)    British  Columbia.    J.  G.  Swan. 

16269.  Wooden  canoe.  (ModeL)    Sitka,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DalL 

21595.  Wooden  canoe.  (ModeL)    Alaska.    Dr.  J.  B.  White. 

21594.  Wooden  canoe.  (Model.)    Alaska.  " 

639.  Wooden  canoe.  (Model.)    Northwest  coast.    George  Gibbs. 

7285.  Wooden  canoe.    (Model.)    Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory.    J.  G. 

Swan. 
16269.  Wooden  canoe.    (Model,  painted.)    Ihliuket  Indians.    Sitka,  Alaska. 
W.  H.  DalL 

640.  Wooden  canoe.     (Model.)    Northwest  coast.    George  Gibbs. 

1871.  Wooden  canoe.  (ModeL)  Vancouver's  Island.  Dr.  C.  B.  Kenuerly. 
811.  Woo<len  canoe.     (Model.)  "  ** 

26761.  Wooden  canoe.  Model  of  Haidah  canoe  (with  masts  and  pushiug- 
Mticks,  for  traveling,  fishing,  &c.).  Queen  Charlotte  Island.  J. 
G.  Swan. 

2671)0.  Wooden  canoe.  Model  of  Haidah  canoe  (for  deep  sea  and  war). 
Queen  Charlotte  Island.    J.  G.  Swan. 

267(i:{.  Wooden  canoe.  Model  of  wooden  canoe  (with  masts,  x>addles,  push- 
in  j;:-sticks,  and  ivory  harpoons).    J.  G.  Swan. 

2(>76'i.  Wooden  canoe.  Model  of  Cogwell  canoe  (for  deep  sea  and  war). 
Flathead  Indians.     J.  G.  Swan. 

26787.  Wooden  canoe.     British  Columbia.     J.  G.  Swan. 

2678(;.  Wooden  canoe.  '<  ** 

"2(578:}.  Wooden  canoe.  Dug-out  canoe  (60  feet  long).  British  Columbia. 
.T.  G.  Swan. 
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Boats. 

Kyaks  or  bidarkas. 

Used  by  Eskimos  of  Arctic  America  in  hnnting  fwd  fishing. 

26617.  Kyak.    (13  feet  9  inches  long,  30  inches  wide.)     Northwest  coast. 

Sitka,  Alaska.    William  Burling. 
14971.  Kyak.    (Model.)    Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
16275.  Kyak.    (Model.)    Kodiak.  " 

14971.  Kyak.    (Model,  one  hole. )    Alaaka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

21609.  Kyak.    (Moilel,  one  hole.)    Alaska.    Dr.  J.  B.  White. 

1127.  Kyak.      (Model,   two-hole.)     Koloshes,  Aleutian  Islands.    Capt.  J. 
R.  Sands. 
14970.  Kyak.    (Model.)    Aleutian  Islands.    W.  H.  DaU. 

21604.  Kyak.    (Model,  2-hole. )    Alaska.    Dr.  J.  B.  White. 

21605.  Kyak.    (Model,  3-hole. )    Alaska.  '* 

21610.  Kyak.    (Model,  3-hole.)    Alaska.  '* 

21606.  Kyak.    (Model,  4.hole.)    Alaska.  '' 

8788.  Kyak.     (Model.)     Unabeet  Eskimo.     Norton  Sound,  Alaska.    W» 
H.  DaU. 

26618.  Kyak.    Eighteen  feet  long,  22  inches  wide.    Greenland.    Eskimo  Joe. 
562.  Kyak.    (Model.)    East  coast,  Upemavik.    Dr.  Hayes. 

14750.  Kyak.     (Model,    with   bird-spear,  harpoon,  and  seal-skin  float.) 

Eskimos,  Tusiack,  North  Greenland.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 
2230.  Kyak.    (Model,  with  bird-spear,  lances,  and  spear-rest.)    Anderson 
River  Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  River  district.    R.  MacFarlane. 

•  Umiaks  or  bidarraA. 

Used  by  Eskimos  in  whaling  and  sea  fisheries. 

1098.  Umiak.    (Model.)    Fort  Anderson,  H.  B.  T.    Robert  MacFarlane. 
15618.  Umiak.    (Model  of  frame.)    Saint  Lawrence  Island,  Alaska.    H.  W» 
Elliott. 

Indian  raft-boats. 

Used  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

19028.  Raft  of  tul^  grass.    (ModeL)    Pi-Ute  Indians.    Pyramid  Lake,  Nov. 
Stephen  Powers. 

Dug-out  canoes. 

Used  by  Indians  of  Pacific  coast. 

21358.  Dug-out  canoe.    (Model.)    Hoopah  Indians,  Trinity  River,  Cal.    S. 

[Powers. 

21359.  Dug-out  canoe.    (Model.)  "  " 

Dug-out  canoe. 

Used  i..  liver  fisheries  of  the  Southern  States. 

25728.  Dug-out  canoe.    (Model;  scale,  inch  to  foot.)    Saint  John's  River, 
Florida.    Francis  C.  Groode. 
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Boats. 

Portable  boats. 

29506.  Hegeman  portable  folding  boat.    Length,  10  feet;  width,  3  feet. 
Hegeman  Portable  Folding  Boat  Company,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
Directions  for  setting  np  boat: 

1.  Unfold  the  frame. 

2.  Place  the  knees  and  seats  in  position  before  fastening  the  bottom- 

end  section  at  the  ends  of  the  boat. 

3.  Fasten  the  bottom-end  section  to  the  ends  of  the  boat  by  the 

thumb-screws. 

4.  Place  on  the  canvas  with  the  cords  and  tie  in  a  single  loop  (or  bow 

knot). 

22218.  Model  of  Colvin  portable  canvas  boat.    (Patented  Oct.  6,  1874.)    E. 
A.  Scott  &.  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

^'This  boat  consists  of  a  canvas  exterior  made  thoroughly  (rater-proof 
by  a  preparation  which  preserves  the  strength  of  the  canvas  and  pn.^ vents 
decay  and  oxidation.  It  is  shaped  like  a  canoe,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and 
cuts  the  water  handsomely.  Along  the  sides  and  bottom  are  leather 
thongs,  by  which  the  boughs  and  limbs  cut  for  frame  can  be  lashed  se- 
curely to  the  canvas,  with  the  assistance  of  the  four  leather  framing 
blocks  or  sockets  (two  for  each  end),  which  connect  the  stem  and  stem 
XK)sts  (or  prow  pieces)  with  the  keelson,  and  it  can  be  readily  put  together 
anywhere  in  the  woods,  no  tools  being  required  for  the  purpose,  excepting 
such  as  ore  dlway8  carried  by  a  party  of  sportsmen,  or  others,  an  ax  or 
hatchet  only  being  needed.  The  whole  of  it  can  be  packed  away  in  a 
space  24  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  thick.  The  size  now 
made  (No.  3),  although  but  12  feet  long,  will  carry  six  men,  or  four  men 
with  their  necessary  baggage,  and  weighs  but  12  pounds  when  rolled  up. 
It  has  been  tested  in  a  heavy  sea  with  a  frame  of  green  boughs  out  only 
two  hours  before,  and  carried  a  weight  of  700  pounds  safely  and  easily.'' 

25879-26-112.  Model  of  Fenner's  portable  boat.    With  canvas  bottom.    C. 
A.  Fenner,  Mystic  River,  Connecticut. 

One  of  these  models  is  shown  closed  up  in  its  case  ready  for  transporta- 
tion, the  other  set  up  for  use. 

Canoes. 

26619.  Paper  canoe  "  Maria  Theresa."    N.  H.  Bishop,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Designed  by  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  of  England ;  built  by  E.  Waters  &, 
Sons,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Dimensions :  length,  14  feet ;  beam,  28  inches ; 
depth  (amidship),  9  inches ;  weight  of  canoe,  58  pounds ;  weight  of  ca- 
noeist, 130  pounds;  weight  of  outfit,  90  pounds;  total,  278  pounds. 
Rowed  by  Mr.  N.  H.  Bishop  (from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  2,000  miles)  while  on  his 
first  geographical  journey  from  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  2,500  miles,  during  1874  and  1875.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
voyage  all  injuries  the  hull  sustained  were  remedied  by  the  simple  ajipli- 
cation  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish  to  the  outside  of 
the  boat.  When  in  use  a  piece  of  canvas  covers  the  undecked  part  of  tho 
canoe  and  keeps  the  interior  dry.  Water-courses  traversed  by  Mr.  Bisho]) 
during  1874  and  1875:  From  Quebec,  rivers  Saint  Lawrence  and  Richelieu, 
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Canoes. 

Lake  Champlain,  and  canal  to  Albany ;  the  Hudson,  Kill  Von  Kull,  and 
Raritan  riveis  and  canal,  and  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia ;  Delaware 
Riv^er  and  bay  to  Cape  Henlopen,  and  interior  salt-water  passages  on  coa8t 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  Norfolk ;  the  Elizabeth  River  and  canal  to 
Corritnck  Sound,  Albemarle,  Pamlico,  Cove,  Bogue,  Stump,  and  other 
sonnds,  to  near  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Waccamau  River  to  Georgetown,  S. 
C. ;  by  salt-water  creeks,  rivers,  bays,  and  sounds  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  Florida ;  from  Atlantic  coast,  via  Saint  Mary's  and  Su- 
wannee rivers,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

26628.  Rice  Lake  canoo.    William  English,  Peterborough,  Ontario. 

Coracles  or  skin  boats. 

9785.  Skin  boat.     Hidatza  {Groa  Ventres)  Indians.    Fort  Buford,  Dakota. 
Dr.  W.  Mathews,  U.  S.  A. 

Whale  boat  (used  in  whale  fisheries). 

24880.  Whale-boat.    (Model,  with  all  fittings ;  scale,  1  inch  to  foot.)    Capt. 

L.  Howland,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
24868.  Whale-boat.    (Model.)    C.  H.  Shnte  &  Son,  Edgartown,  Mass. 
26839.  Whale-boat,  35  feet  long.    Williams,  Haven  &>  Co.,  New  London, 

Conn. 
This  boat  is  mounted  with  all  the  gear  used  in  the  capture  of  the  whale. 

Seine-boat. 

25827.  Model  of  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.      Higgins  &.  Gifford,  Gluucoster, 
Mass. 

This  model  shows  the  fittings  manufactured  for  seine-boats  by  Wilcox, 
Crittenden  &.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  wit:  cleat,  stem-cap,  snatch- 
block  for  pursing-seine,  steering-oarlock  with  stem  socket,  socket  used 
on  side  of  stem  for  steering,  davit-iron,  tow-iron,  tow-link  and  hook,  bc- 
laying-pin,  oar-holder,  davit-guard  and  step-plate,  breast-brace  and  eye- 
plate  or  oar-holder  swivels,  all  of  which  are  shown  in  their  proper  places 
by  full-size  models. 

Dorysj^sharpies,  and  dingies. 

25657.  Nantucket  dory.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    William  H. 

Chase. 

Used  in  gathering  clams  for  codfish-bait. 

12678.  New  England  dory.    (Models;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    Starling 

&  Stevens,  Ferry villo,  Me. 

1349.3.  New  England  dory.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    Starling 

&,  Stevens,  Ferryville,  Me. 

Used  in  coast  fisheries  and  bank  cod  fislierios. 

24752.  Connecticut  sharjiy.  (Scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    Capt.  H.  C.  Chester, 
Noank,  Conn. 
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Itsilian  fishing-boats. 

Used  in  harbor  fisheries  of  California. 

22213.  Italian  fishing-boat.    (Model;  felucca  rig.)    San  Francisco.    Liv- 

[ingston  Stone. 

22214.  Italian  fishing-boat.    (Model;  felacoa rig.)  "  << 

22215.  Italian  fishing-boat.    (Model;  felucca  rig.)  <<  " 
22217.  Italian  fishing-boat.     (Model.)     Chinese  fishing-boat.     San  Fran- 
cisco.   Livingston  Stone. 

Pinkies. 

25729.  Martha's  Vineyard  pinkio-boat.    (Model;  scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot. ) 
William  H.  Chase. 
Used  in  shore  fisheries. 

25898.  Norman's  Land  pinkie-boat.    (Model;  scale,  inch  to  the  foot.)    Capt. 

William  Cleveland,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 
Used  in  cod  and  coast  fisheries. 

Hunting-skiffs. 

Used  for  hunting  and  fishing  in  mountain  lakes. 

26621.  Adirondack  boat.    Full  size.    Frederick  D.  Graves,  maker,  Boston, 

Mass. 
25681.  Adirondack  boat.    (Model;  scale,  ^inch  to  the  foot.)    Frederick  D. 
Graves,  maker,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dimensions :  15  feet  long,  3  feet  6  inches  wide ;  weight,  75  to  80  pounds. 
For  the  use  of  sportsmen  this  boat  is  claimed  to  excel,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  lightness  and  durability f  one  man  being  able  by  means  of  a  yoke  to 
carry  the  same  to  any  distance  without  fatigue.    This  boat  is  also  adapted 
for  family  purposes,  the  patent  rowlock  enabling  the  most  inexperienced 
rower  of  either  sex  to  propel  the  boat  with  ease  and  perfect  safety,  and 
without  any  possible  chance  of  losing  the  oars. 

25899.  Ausable  boat.    (Model.)    D.  L.  Fitzhugh,  jr.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Used  in  trout  and  grayling  fishing,  with  well  for  live  fish. 
Length,  16  feet;  sidles  twelve  inches  high  inside,  2  feet  10 
inches  wide  on  top,  2  feet  4  inches  at  bottom. 
26624.  Saint  Law^rence  boat.    (Length,  19  feet;  width,  43  inches.)    Henr^- 
Sweetman,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 
Used  in  trolling  in  the  Thousand  Island  region.    Length,  19  feet ; 
width,  43  inches. 
25053.  Alexandria  Bay  boat.  (Model.)  Cornwall  &  Walton,  Alexandii  a,  N.Y. 
Used  for  huuting  and  fishing  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence. 

Sea  boats. 

24999.  New  England  surf-boat.    (Model;  scale,  2  inches  to  the  foot.)    Cra- 

gin  &.  Sheldon,  makers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Used  in  harbor,  lake,  and  river  fisheries. 
25001.  Whitehall-boat  (18  feet).    (Model ;  scale,  2  inches  to  the  foot.)    Cra- 
j^n  &  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass. 

25000.  Ship's  yawl.    (Model;  scale,  2  inches  to  the  foot.)    Cragin  &  Shel- 

don, Jiost  on,  Mass. 
Canied  by  coasters  and  fishing  smacks. 
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Boats. 

Sea  boats. 

22216.  San  Francisco  yawl.    (Model.)    Livingston  Stone. 

Used  by  Italian  fishermen  on  coast  of  California. 
25028.  Nantucket  Harbor  boat.     (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    W.  H. 
Chase. 

Used  in  harbor  fishing. 

Oyster-canoes. 

25003.  Chesapeake  oyster-canoe  (made  from  two  logs).    (Model;  scale,  1 
inch  to  the  foot.)    Migor  T.  B.  Ferguson,  Maryland  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 
Used  for  oyster-raking  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
25002.  Chesapeake  canoe-pungy.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    M^jor 
T.  B.  Ferguson,  Maryland  Fish  Commission. 
Used  in  oyster-dredging  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Dacking-boats. 

25658.  Egg  Harbor  boat.     (Model;  scale,      inch  to  the  foot.     P.  Brasher^ 
New  York  City. 
Used  for  hunting  in  marshes  and  bays. 
26620.  Cedar   duck-boat    <<  Central   Republic."     Built  by   Capt.   George 
Bogart,    surfman,    Manahawken,    Ocean    County,   New    Jersey. 
Dimensions:  12  feet  long,  beam  3  feet  11  inche^  depth  12  inches. 
N.  H.  Bishopj  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 
This  is  the  boat  in  which  Mr.  Nathaniel  H.  Bishop,  of  Lake  George, 
Warren  County,  New  York  Stat-e,  rowed  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  via  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (2,600  miles)  to  Cedar  Keys, 
Fla.,  while  on  his  second  geographical  expedition  during  1875-76. 
26623.  New  Jersey  sneak-box.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    John  D. 
Giffbrd,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 
These  boats  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  length ;  the  shelving  or 
sideboards  on  the  stem  of  the  boat  are  used  to  hold  the  decoys  while  the 
hunter  rows  to  and  from  the  shooting  ground.    Used  by  gunners  on  Bar- 
negat  and  Little  Egg  Harbor  Bays,  New  Jersey. 
26622.  Maryland  ducking-sink.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  foot.)    J.  G.  Adam. 
Used  by  gunners  on  the  Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Oat-rigged  fishing-boats. 

12099.  Bay  of  Fundy  cat-boat.    (Model;  scale,  4  inch  to  the  foot.)    Captain 
Hallet,  Eastport,  Me. 
Used  in  herring  fisheries. 
25026.  Martha's  Vineyard  cat-boat.     (Model;  scale,  |  inch  to  the  foot.) 
William  H.  Chase. 
Used  in  coast  fisheries. 
29537.  Providence  River  cat-boat.     (Model;  scale,     inch  to  the  foot.)    J. 
M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
These  boats  vary  in  length  from  14  to  19|  feet,  and  cost  from  $225  to  $425. 
Used  by  lobster  fisheries  and  hook  and  line  fisheries.     Built  by  J.  U.  Stod- 
dard. 
26585.  Two-masted  cat-boat.     (Model;   scale,  about  ^  inch  to  the  foot.) 
Johnson  &  Young,  Boston,  Mass. 
Used  in  New  England  lobster  fisheries. 
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Schooner-rigged  fishing- vessels. 

26809.  Noank  lobster-boat.    (Model.)    Capt.  H.  C.  Chester,  Noank,  Conn. 
25825.  Block  Island  boat.    (Model;  scale,  |  inch  to  the  foot.)    Capt.  H.  C. 
Chester. 
Used  in  cod  fisheries  and  shore  fisheries. 

25730.  Massachusetts  schooner-smack.    (Model;  scale,  i^  inch  to  the  foot.) 

William  H.  Chase,  Boston,  Mass. 
Used  in  mackerel  fisheries  and  winter  oyster  trade. 

25731.  Maine  schooner-smack.    (Model;  scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.)    Capt. 

H.  C.  Chester. 
Used  in  bank  cod  fisheries  and  eastern  mackerel  fisheries. 
26536.  Oyster-schooner.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)   T.  B.  Ferguson, 
Maryland  Fish  Commission. 
Used  in  oyster-dredging  in  Che8ax>eake  Bay. 
26584.  Schooner-smack.    (Model;  scale,  about  |  inch  to  the  foot.)   Johnson 
&  Young,  Boston,  Mass. 
Employed  in  the  New  England  lobster  fisheries. 
25727.  Noank  well-smack.    (Model;  scale,  \  inch  to  the  foot.)    U.  C.  Ches- 
ter, Noank,  Conn. 
Supplies  fresh  fish  to  local  markets  and  New  York  iced-fish  trade. 
24883.  Schooner-yacht.   (Model ;  scale,  i^inch  to  the  foot. )  William H.  Chase. 

Used  in  pursuit  of  sword-fish  and  blue-fishing. 
22220.  Gloucester  schooner-smack,  style  1835.    (Model.)    M.  M.  McFadyn. 
First  form  of  sharp-bowed  schooner,  out  of  which  the  present 
Gloucester  schooner  was  developed. 
22219.  Old-fashioned  topmast  schooner.    (Model.)    A.  R.  Crittenden. 
26584.  Schooner-smack.    (Model ;  scale,  about  i  inch  to  the  foot.)   Johnson 
&,  Young,  Boston,  Mass. 
Used  in  the  New  England  lobster  fisheries. 

Ships. 

25726.  Whaling-ship.    (Model.)    C.  H.  Shute  &  Son,  Edgartown,  Mass. 

Crew  engaged  in  cutting  in  the  blubber. 
24881.  Whaling-bark.    (Model ;  scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.)    U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 
Used  in  northoni  whale  fisheries. 
.  24882.  Merchant  ship.    (Model;  scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.)    U.  S.  Fish  Com« 
mission. 

Used  in  foreign  trade. 

Boats  of  Great  Lakes. 

26625.  Mackinaw  boat.    (Model.)    J.  W.  Mihier. 

Used  in  fisheries  of  the  upper  great  lakes. 

26626.  "Norwegian  boat"    (Model.)    J.W.  Milner. 

Used  in  Lake  Michigan  fisheries. 
26790.  Lake  Eric  pound  boat.     (Model.)    J.  W.  Milner. 

26627.  Square-stern  boat.     (Model.)    J.  W.  Milner. 

Used  in  Gi'eat  Lake  fisheries. 

Steamers. 

25824.  Menha<lcu  steamer  with  seine-boats.      (Model.)     Joseph  Lawler, 
Bristol,  Mo. 
.  Gillnct  steamer.     (Model.)     N.  Crooks,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Steamers. 

25027.  Qill-uet  steamer.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  5  feet  5  inches.) 

Used  in  Lake  Michigan  fisheries. 
25027.  "Camel" floating-dock.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  5  feet  5  inches.) 

William  H.  Chase. 
26806.  "Camel"  floating-dock.    Model  of  steamship  Cuha.    Deposited  hy 
F.  McFadden,  Philadelphia. 
Built  in  1842  for  floating  loaded  ships  over  Nantucket  bar. 

Apparatus  accessory  to  rigging  fishingr-Tessels. 

Blocks. 

25821.  Three  single  iron-sheaved,  plain-hook  tackle  blocks.  Walter  Cole- 
man &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25820.  Two  doable  iron-sheaved,  plain-hook  tackle  blocks.  Walter  Cole- 
man &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25806.  "Dead-eye"  block.  Used  to  secure  the  standing  or  fixed  rigging  to 
the  hull  of  the  vessel.    Walter  Coleman  &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25804.  '^  Heart"  block.    Used  to  secure  the  standing  or  fixed  rigging  to  the 

hull  of  the  vessel.    Walter  Coleman  &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25805.  ''Bull's-eye"  block.    Used  to  secure  the  standing  or  fixed  rigging  to 

the  hull  of  the  vessel.    Walter  Coleman  Sl  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25819.  One  single  brass-sheaved,  sister-hook  tackle  block.  Walter  Cole- 
man &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25152.  Series  of  boat-blocks.  Used  on  small  fishing-boats  around  Cape  Cod 
and  Newport.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25817.  One  single  brass-sheaved,  sister-hook  tackle  block.    Walter  Cole- 

man &.  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25818.  One  double  iron-sheaved,  sister-hook  tackle  block.     Walter  Cole- 

man &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25812.  Round  block.    For  jib-sheets  and  small  craft.    Walter  Coleman  &■ 

Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25816.  Two  double  brass-sheaved,  plain-hook  tackle  block.  Walter  Cole- 
man &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25815.  Common  iron  sheave.    Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25814.  Plain  brass  sheave.    Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25813.  Patent  brass-roller  sheave.    Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 
29444.  Improved  swivel-hook.    For  blocks  and  general  use.    Daniel  Walker, 

Providence,  R.I. 

Clews  and  hanks. 

25139.  Ship's  clew  for  courses.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown, 

[CoiuL 

25140.  Earing-ring.  "  " 

25141.  Throat-ring.  "  €t  - 
25221.  SaU-clew.                                                   "                                  " 

25135.  Series  of  spectacle  or  fore-and-aft  clews.     With  patent  clew-thim- 

bles.   Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25136.  Improved  heart-clow.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25142.  Tack-ring.  "  " 

25137.  Series  of  topsail  clew-bows.  "  " 

25138.  Series  of  clew-bars.  "  ^  '• 
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Clews  and  hanks. 

29475.  Clement's  pateut  self-ail^ listing  jib-hank.  Wilcox,  Crittenden  St 
Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25143.  Jib-head,  with  patent  clew-thiinble,  used  where  the  jib  has  been 
stretched  too  much ;  the  jib  is  shortened  at  the  head ;  and  the  jib- 
head  is  attached  to  the  sail.  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

25803.  Jib-hank.  Goes  on  jib-stay  to  hold  the  sail  to  it.  Walter  Coleman 
&,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25777.  Wooden  jib-hank.    Samuel  Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25156.  Series  of  single-stay  jib-hanks.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &•  Co.,  Middle- 

[town,  Conn« 

25157.  Series  of  double-stay  jib-hanks.  "  " 

25215.  Self-adjusting  jib-hank  for  double  stay.    Clement's  patent.    Wilcox, 

Crittenden  &.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25214.  Patent  self-adjusting  jib-hank.  Clement's  pateut.  Wilcox,  Crit- 
tenden &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29460.  Jib-sheet  block  (peculiar  to  Gloucester  fishing-vessels).  Samuel 
Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25158.  Pratt's  patent  jib-hank  or  yacht-jib.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co., 

[Middletown,  Conn. 
25207.  Hook-and-eye  for  bonnet  of  jib.  "  " 

Chocks. 

29468.  Line-chock  for  whale-boat.    Provincetowu  style.    William  W.  Smith, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
25180.  Line-chock  for  whale-boat.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown, 

[Conn. 

25216.  Bow-chocks.  "  •* 

25195.  Boat-chocks.  "  " 

Boat-hooks. 

25926.  Whaler's  iarge-riug  boat-hook.     E.  B.  &  T.  Macy,  New  Bedford, 

Mass. 
25614.  Whale-boat  boat-hook  (peculiar  to  New  Bedford).     Humphrey  8. 

Kirby,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

25196.  Series  of  wrought-iron  boat-hooks.      Wilcox,   Crittendcu  &  Co., 

[Middletown,  Conn. 
25200.  Boat-hook  for  gunboat.  "  " 

25226.  Boat-hook.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission  (deposited). 

25197.  Double  Navy  boat-hooks  with  ball  points.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  St 

[Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25198.  Series  of  Navy  boat-hooks  with  ball  points.  "  ** 

25199.  Series  of  sharp-pointed  boat-hooks.  "  " 

Belaying-pins. 

251G1.  Series  of  bolaying-pins.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown^ 

[CcfDn. 
25109.  Belay iug-piu  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.     "  " 

25766.  Two  belayiug-pins.    Samuel  Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
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Biggers'  hooks. 

25194.  Deck  or  hammock  hook.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  ^liddleiown,   % 

[Coun. 

25195.  Hammock-hook.  '*  '' 

25206.  Series  of  riggers'  sister-hooks.  **  ** 

25145.  Wide-mouthed  single-hooks,  or  Cape  Ann  bonnet^hooks.     Wilcox, 

[Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
29478.  Bonnet-hook  and  grommet.  *^  '' 

29452.  Bonnet-hook-and-eye,  for  removing  the  jib.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  So 

[Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25155.  Series  of  hooks  and  thimbles.  ''  " 

25943.  Purrel  hooks.     S.  Elwell,  jr. 

25144.  Sister-hooks.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25150.  Sailmaker's  bench-hook.  **  ** 

25149.  Sailmaker's  heaver.  *'  ^* 

25207.  Hook-and-eye  for  bonnet  of  jib.   "  " 
25185.  Hook-and-eye  plate.                      "                         " 

Orommets. 

25116.  Series  of  galvanized-iron  sail-grommets  (Wilcox's  patent).    Wilcox, 

Crittenden  &-  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25117.  Series  of  brass  sail-grommets  (Wilcox's  patent).    Wilcox,  Crittenden 

&  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25118.  Series  of  brass  grommets.    Conical  point,  rolled  rim.    Wilcox,  Crit- 

tenden &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25119.  Series  of  metallic  grommets.    First  used  in  America.    Wilcox,  Crit- 

tenden &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25120.  Series  of  brass  grommets.    First  patented  in  America.    W^ilcox,  Crit- 

tenden &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25121.  Rope-yam  gronmiets  (with  worked  holes  showing  mode  of  use)? 

Wilcox,  Crittenden  Sl  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25128.  Series  of  light,  galvanized  grommot-riugs.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  Sc 

Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25129.  Series  of  heavy  galvanized  sail-thimbles.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  Sc 

Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25130.  Series  of  heavy  iron  sail-thimbles  (Navy  pattern).    Wilcox,  Critten- 

den &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25122.  Galvanized-iron  ring  grommet,  with  worked  holes  showing  mode  of 

use.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25123.  Series  of  bnntline  leaders  and  earing  grommets.    Wilcox,  Critten- 

den &>  Co.,  Middletown,  C<mn. 

25124.  Series  of  eyelet  grommets.    Used  to  line  worked  holes  and  couplings 

to  Wilcox's  patent  grommets.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

25125.  Setting-die.    Used  for  inserting  eyelets.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

25126.  Cutting-punch.    Used  for  cutting  grommet-holes.    Wilcox,  Critten- 

den &.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25127.  Series  of  heavy  grommet-rings.     Used  for  earings.    Wilcox,  Crit- 

tenden &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25131.  Series  of  light  iron  sail-thimbles.    Wilcox,  Crittemleu  St  Co.,  Mid- 

dletown, Conn. 
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Grommets. 

25i:)2.  Series  of  tliroat-thimbles.  Gloucester  pattern.  Wilcox,  Crittenden 
&,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25133.  Series  of  reef-tackle  or  saddle-thimbles.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

25134.  Series  of  brass  sail-thiinbles.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middle- 

[town.  Conn. 

25152.  Series  of  open  or  riggers'  thimbles.  ^'  ** 

25153.  Series  of  wire-rope  thimbles.  "  " 

Anchors. 

25162.  Boat-anchor.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25163.  Grappling-iron  for  dory.  **  " 

25219.  Wooden  killick  or  coast  anchor.    H.  C.  Chester,  Noank,  Conn. 
29249.  Series  of  sailors'  palms  (from  best  to  the  poorest).    Wilcox,  Critten- 
den &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29423.  Sailor's  palm  (leffc  hand).    Wilcox,  Crittenden  Sc  Co.,  Middletown, 

[Conn 

29424.  Sailor's  roping  palm,  A  1  (right  hand).     "  " 

29454.  Superior  cast-steel  sail-needles.  '^  '' 

Hast-gear. 

25802.  Six  ''purrel  trucks."  Used  on  a  rope  around  the  most  to  keep  the 
gait'  on  the  mast.    Walter  Coleman  &,  Sons,  Providence,  B.  I. 

25807.  Mast-hoop.    Used  to  hold  the  sail  to  the  mast.    Walter  Coleman  6l 

Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25808.  Lace  trucks.     Used  on  the  foot  of  sail  to  attach  it  to  the  boom. 

Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 
251^.  Series  of  boat-mast  hoops.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  Si,  Co.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 
•    25810.  Mast-hea<l  truck.     Used  on  top  of  mast  to  display  bunting  and 
signals.    Walter  Coleman  &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 
25811.  Mast-head  ball.    Used  on  top  of  the  topmast  to  display  bunting  and 
signals.    Walter  Coleman  Sl  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

29480.  Mast-head  gear  for  dory.    Amasa  Taylor,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

29481.  Mast  and  boom  attachment  for  dory.      **  " 

29484.  Mast  and  gaff  attachment  for  whale-boat  (new  style).  Used  by 
Provincetown  whalers.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middlet4>wn, 

[Conn. 
25181.  Mast-hinge  for  whale-boat.  "  " 

• 

Loaders  and  foot-stops. 

25604.  Series  of  sail-leaches  and  boom  foot-stops.  Used  by  New]|ort  smDck- 
mcn.     J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 

25193.  Boom  foot-stops.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25181.  Mast-hinge  for  whale-boat.  ''  '' 

29450.  Fair-leader.  Used  on  the  booms  of  Gloucester  vessels.  Samuel  El- 
well,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29463.  Patent  topsail  travelers.  Used  on  square-rigged  vessels.  Wilcox, 
Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29449.  Mast'-hook  clutch.    E.  A.  Sawyer,  Portland,  Ble. 
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25170.  Ring-bolts.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
26201.  Series  of  screw  eye-bolts.      "  " 

25202.  Series  of  screw  ring-bolts.     "  " 

25203.  Series  of  ring-bolts.  "  " 

25211.  Common  oval  head  clinch  boat-nail.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co., 

[Middletown,  Conn. 
'  25212.  Chisel-point  clinch  boat-nails. 
25213.  Countersunk  clinch  boat-nails. 
25220.  Series  of  boat-rivets. 
25223.  Washers  or  clinch-rings  for  rivets. 
25178.  Stem  cap  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat. 

25173.  Davit-gaard  and  step-plate  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat. 

25175.  Eye-plate  or  oar-holder  swivels  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat. 

25176.  Gunwale  supporter  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat. 
2517S.  Davit-g^ard  and  step-plate  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat. 

25174.  Breast-brace  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat. 

25166.  Davit-iron  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat^. 

25167.  Tow-iron  for  Ca^  Ann  seine-boats. 

25168.  Tow-link  and  hook  for  Cape  Ann  seiue-boat. 

29482.  Boom-rest  or  crotch-socket.  Used  on  the  taffrail  of  Cape  fishing- 
vessels  when  they  are  "laying  to"  on  George's  Banks.  Theo. 
Brown,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

25204.  Water-deck  iron.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  A^  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn» 

ftudder-fixtores. 

29496.  '*W.  N.  Clark's  rudder-hanger."  (Patented  September  3,  1867.) 
James  B.  Clark,  Chester,  Conn. 

"Advantages  claimed  for  this  hanger:  To  ship  the  rudder  one  has  only 
to  enter  the  tongue  (which  has  the  rudder  already  attached)  in  the 
grooved  plate  from  the  top  just  far  enough  to  get  it  steady,  and  then  let 
it  down,  when  it  will  go  to  its  place  without  further  care.  Hence  arises 
the  first  great  advantage  which  this  hanger  iiossesses  over  the  old  wuy, 
viz,  the  ease  and  dispatch  with  which  the  rudder  can  be  shipped  under 
all  circumstances. 

Every  boatman  knows  the  trouble  he  has  been  to,  at  times,  in  trying 
to  ship  his  rudder,  while  in  a  seaway,  in  the  dark,  or  in  muddy  water, 
when  the  eyes  in  the  boat  could  not  be  seen;  often  being  obliged  to 
reach  down  with  his  hand  to  get  the  lower  pintle  entered. 

From  the  quickness  with  which  the  rudder  can  be  shipped,  in  any  posi- 
tion of  the  boat,  and  under  any  circumstances,  and  its  security  when 
shipped,  it  must  recommend  itself  for  all  life-boat  purposes,  where,  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  time  is  of  vital  importance. 
•  Another  advantage  is  that  with  this  hanger  the  rudder  cannot  of  itself 
unship  as  has  often  been  the  case  with  the  common  hanger,  when  the 
boat  has  been  left  for  a  short  time  and  the  tiller  worked  out,  thereby 
leaving  the  rudder  free,  by  striking  the  bottom  or  anything  sufficient  to 
raise  it  three  or  four  inches,  to  unhinge  and  float  away.  As  will  readily 
be  seen,  this  cannot  get  away  until  the  rudder  has  risen  the  whole  length 
of  the  tongue,  which,  of  itself,  won^d  never  hapi>en. 

Again,  with  this  hanger  the  rudder  can  be  8hii>i)cd  and  unshipped 
while  under  full  sail,  thus  making  it  very  rorvenient  for  fishermen  or 
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any  one  sailing  over  a  line  or  seine^  as  the  rudder  can  be  easily  raised  far 
enough  to  pass  over  and  prevent  a  line  getting  caught  between  the  rud- 
der and  boat,  as  would  otherwise  likely  ensue,  and  when  over,  by  simplV 
letting  down  the  rudder,  it  will  go  to  its  place  again  ready  for  use. 

By  this  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  get  the  hinges  further  down  on 
the  rudder,  thereby  bringing  the  strain  on  both  of  them,  while  in  the  old 
way,  the  lower  eye  and  pintle  are  so  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  shipping  of  the  iiidder,  that  this  one  has  to  bear 
nearly  all  of  the  strain/'    (W.  N.  Clark.) 

25190.  Rudder-gudgeons.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Couu. 

25182.  Rudder-braces  for  whale-boat.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 

[town.  Conn. 

25209.  Series  of  common  WTOught-iron  rudder-braoes.  "  " 
25189.  Series  of  rudder  braces.  ''  " 

25210.  Rudder-braces  for  New  Orleans  cat-boat.  "  " 

25183.  Rudder-braces  for  metallic  life-boat.  **  " 
29472.  Dory  breast-hook  and  stem  braces.  "  " 

Cleats. 

25779.  Stay-sail  snatch-cleat.  Used  by  Gloucester  fishing-schooners.  Al- 
len L.  McDonald,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25809.  Wooden  cleats.  Used  to  fasten  ropes  to.  William  Coleman  &,  Sous, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

25218.  Series  of  small  cleats.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &Co.,  Biiddletown,  Conn. 

25217.  Small  brass  cleats.  "  " 

25177.  Cleats  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.        "  " 

25191.  Boat-cleats.  "  " 

Bowlocks. 

25088.  Whale-boat  rowlock.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Couu. 
25086.  Brass  wash-streak  tewlock.  <<  ** 

25113.  Steering  rowlock  with  stem  socket  for  Cape  Ajm  seine-boat.    Wilcox. 

Crittenden  &.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25114.  Socket  used  on  side  of  stem  for  steering.    Used  on  Cape  Ann  seiue- 

boat.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25085.  Seine-boat  rowlock.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  Sl  Co.,  Middletown,  Couu. 
25070-72.  Polished  brass  rowlocks.  **  " 

25076, 25077.  Polished  brass  rowlock  used  on  gunning-skiff.    Wilcox,  Crit- 
tenden &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25104-5  Galvanized  socket  rowlocks.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 

[town,  Conn. 
25082-3-4.  Brass  socket  rowlocks.  *'  '' 

25091-2-3.  Plain  brass  patent  swivel  rowlock.  "  " 

25094.  Galvanize<l-iron  patent  swivel  rowlock.  "  " 

25101.  First  patent  swivel  rowlock  put  in  market.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &, 

Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25079-80-81.  Plain  brass  rowlock  used  on  gunning-skiff.    Wilcox,  Critten- 
den &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
8510G-7-8.  Side-plate  rowlock  used  ou  gunning-skiff.    Wilcox,  Crittenden 
A,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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Bowlocks. 

25188.  Rowlock  for  dory.  Showing  new  mode  of  lastening.  Wilcox,  Crit- 
tenden &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25765.  Dory  thole-pin  rowlock.    Samuel  Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mhss. 

25090.  Gun-metal  dory  rowlock  with  Southwick's  patent  fiisteniug.  Wilcox, 
Crittenden  &.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25100.  Dory  rowlock,  showing  patent  mode  of  fastening.  Wilcox,  Critten- 
den &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

26902.  "Lyman's  patent  bow-facing  rowing-gear.""    William  Lyman,  Mid- 
dlefield.  Conn. 
This  bow-facing,  t.  c,  front  view,  rowing-gear  is  an  invention  which 
allows  the  rower  to  face  forward  instead  of  backward,  pulling  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  the  ordinary  oars.    This  reverse  movement  is  obtained  by 
having  the  oar  in  two  parts,  each  part  having  a  ball-and-socket  Joint, 
which  is  attached  to  the  wale  of  the  boat  by  means  of  a  slot  and  button, 
and  the  two  parts  connected  by  a  rod  (with  hinged  bearings)  which 
crosses  the  wale  of  the  boat. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  this  rowing-gear  over  the  ordinary  oar,  are : 
**  1.  Tke  oarsman  faces  the  direction  in  which  he  goes. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  levers  is  such  that  the  oarsman  applies  his 
strength  to  the  best  mechauical  advantage,  enabling  him  to  row  faster  ind 
more  easily  than  with  any  other  oar. 

3.  During  the  stroke  the  bow  of  t)ie  boat  is  slightly  raised  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  rower  instead  of  being  lowered  by  his  motion  as  in  onlinary 
rowing. 

4.  The  stroke  is  longer  than  with  ordinary  oars. 

5.  The  oars  can  be  closed  nx>  out  of  the  way  along  the  side  of  the  boat 
without  detaching  them  from  the  gunwale. 

6.  It  is  better  frt>m  the  fact  that  the  blade  of  the  oiir  is  in  front  and  can 
be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
avoiding  obstacles,  and  in  a  rough  sea  there  is  little  danger  of  "catching 
crabs." 

7.  With  these  oars  the  boatman  makes  no  more  effort  in  steering  than 
in  directing  his  course  while  walking,  and  this  advantage  lessens  greatly 
the  effort  of  rowing. 

8.  While  rowing  there  is  no  noise  from  the  bearings. 

9.  A  pair  of  these  oars  weigh  about  5  pounds  more  than  the  oars,  but 
this  additional  weight  has  this  advantage,  that  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  stroke  it  helps  to  lower  and  raise  the  blade  owing  to  the  i>eculiar 
position  of  the  oar. 

10.  When  these  oars  are  detached  from  the  boat,  no  woo<l  or  iron  pro- 
jections are  left  on  the  wale  of  the  boat,  as  in  ordinary  rowing-gear,  and 
thus  a  serious  inconvenience  is  obviated. 

These  oars  can  be  attached  to  and  detached  from  the  boat  very  quickly 
and  they  can  be  closed  up  in  a  convenient  form  for  carrying. 

These  several  advantages,  viz,  the  front  vieWy  the  increased  ease  and 
speed  in  rowing,  the  raising  of  the  bow  instead  of  depressing  it,  the  closing 
up  of  the  oar  out  of  the  way  while  ou  the  boat,  the  incrcasd  facility  in 
avoiding  obstacles,  the  diminished  effort  of  hand  and  eyes  in  steering, 
the  rowing  without  noise,  the  better  balance  and  swing  of  the  oars,  have 
commended  this  new  gear  to  all  who  have  tried  it. 

This  gear  can  be  attached  to  almost  any  boat,  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  hunting,  fishing,  and  all  kinds  of  pleasure  boating. 
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liowlocks. 

Almost  any  one  (even  if  he  has  never  ix>wed  a  boat)  with  an  hourt» 
practice  can  use  these  front  view  oars  well ;  it  being  much  easier  to  learn 
to  use  a  pair  of  these  oars  than  a  pair  of  the  back  view  ours.''  (William 
Lyman.) 

28292.  Frederick  D.  Graves's  improved  noiseless  rowlock.  Fred.  D.  Graves^ 
Boston,  Mass. 
"The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  improve  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  class  of  rowlocks  in  such  manner  as,  first,  to  insure  the  proper 
inclination  of  the  bla<le  of  the  oar,  and  prevent  the  liability  of  its  catch- 
ing the  water  when  feathering  in  recovering,  as  well  as  to  insure  the 
proper  position  of  the  blade  of  the  oar  when  making  the  stroke ;  secondly, 
to  enable  the  outer  end  of  the  oar  to  be  raised  when  it  is  being  feathered, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  contact  with  the  water  in  rough  weather.  My 
improved  rowlock,  which  is  composed  of  an  inclosing  ring  located  on  a 
pintle,  and  an  inner  ring  inclosed  by  the  ring  and  adapted  to  be  partially 
rotated  therein ;  the  inside  of  the  mclosing  ring  is  provided  with  a  groove 
which  extends  almost  around  it,  its  continuity  being  broken  only  by  a 
stop.  The  pintle  of  the  rowlock  is  inserted  in  a  socket  attached  to  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  the  pintle  and  rowlock  being  adapted  to  turn  fi-eely 
in  the  socket.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  an  oar 
pivoted  in  the  inner  ring  is  adapted  to  be  partially  rotated,  in  addition  to 
its  oscillating  movements,  so  that  when  its  stroke  is  completed  it  can  be 
turned,  so  as  to  feather  the  blade  in  the  recover  stroke.  The  stop  and 
shoulders  of  the  inner  ring  are  arranged  in  such  mutual  relation  that  the 
shoulder  abuts  against  the  stop,  in  feathering  the  oar,  before  the  blade  be- 
comes horizontal  in  cross-section,  so  that  the  cross-section  of  the  oar  is 
necessarily  inclined  downward  from  its  forward  to  its  rear  edge  during 
the  feathering  stroke,  this  inclination  of  the  blade  preventing  its  forward 
edge  from  engaging  with  the  water  and  overturning  the  rower,  or,  in 
other  words,  causing  him  to  "catch  a  crab."  This  limitation  of  the  oar 
in  its  rotation  prevents  awkward  accidents  in  feathering,  and  enables  an 
unskilled  person  to  row  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty.''  (F.  D. 
Graves.) 

25098-9.  Galvanized-iron  patent  swivel  rowlock.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  & 

[Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25095.  Galvanized-iron  patent  swivel  rowlock.  "  " 
25097.  Galvanized-iron  patent  swivel  rowlock.                   "  " 

25096.  Galvanized-iron  patent  swivel  ix)wlock.  "  " 
25073-4-5.  Polished  brass  patent  swivel  rowlock.               "  " 
25102-3.  Galvanized  socket  rowlock.                                   "  " 
25111.  Countersunk  rowlock.    Used  on  Ohio  River  flat-boats.    Wilcox,  Crit- 
tenden &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29459.  Rowlock.    Newport  and  Providence  River  style.    Wilcox,  Critteii- 

[den  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25087.  North  River  pattern  rowlock.  "  " 

25089.  East  River  pattern  rowlock.  "  " 

29319.  Socket-joint  rowlock.    Frederick  A.  Gower,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"The  socket-joint  rowlock  is  intended  to  increase  the  speed  and  improve 
the  convenience  of  racing  boats.  Its  advantages  have  prove<l  so  easily 
apparent  to  oarsmen  that  there  is  little  need  of  detailing  its  strong  points, 
but  the  following  are  among  its  leading  features : 
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Bowlocks. 

Wabbliug  of  the  oar  is  wholly  avoided.  If  the  oar  is  a  properly  good 
fit,  it  will  have  less  thau  j^  inch  of  fore-and-aft  motion  in  the  lock. 

''Catching  crabs''  is  largely  avoided  by  preventing  the  oar  from  jam- 
ming in  the  lock  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  stroke.  If  a  ''crab" 
should  be  caught^  the  rowlock  is  not  strained,  and  the  oar  can  be  recov- 
ered without  stopping  the  boat. 

A  good  grip  of  the  water  is  assured  to  even  the  inexperienced  oarsman 
by  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the  rowlock,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
oar.    The  oar  settles  itself  into  the  proper  position  on  beginning  the  stroke. 

Any  length  of  reach  may  be  taken  by  long-built  men  in  going  forward, 
avoiding  an  eyil  often  complained  of. 

A  space  half  as  wide  admits  passage  of  the  boat.  Equipped  with  this 
rowlock  a  six  or  four  oared  shell  passes  through  an  opening  the  width  of 
the  outriggers.  Crews  rowing  on  narrow  or  bridged  water  will  find  this 
advantage  worth  the  price  of  the  rowlocks  in  a  single  season. 

Uniting  the  rods  at  a  single  point  brings  the  whole  strength  of  the  out- 
rigger into  play  at  every  part  of  the  stroke,  and  an  outrigger  thus  made 
can  hardly  be  demolished  while  the  boat  stands. 

Any  oars  may  be  used  if  of  recent  pattern,  i.  e.,  without  the  unsightly 
"bulge''  on  the  loom.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  slight  change  in 
the  button,  as  described  below. 

Better  time  may  be  made.  Experiments  thus  far  indicate  that  the 
socket-joint  rowlock  is  i>erceptibly  speedier  than  the  common  pattern,  by 
the  stoppage  of  wabbling,  and  general  smoothness  of  action. 

Baising  a  rowlock  with  the  common  outrigger  is  a  half  hour's  trouble 
with  rusty  nuts  (one  or  two  of  which  usually  twist  the  bolt  ofi*  in  start- 
ing) and  experimenting  to  get  the  right  thickness  of  washers.  With  the 
socket-joint  rowlock  the  same  thing  is  done  in  two  minutes  by  slipping 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  washers  on  the  shaft  under  the  top  rod. 

Superior  strength.  The  ordinary  iron  thole-pins  are  strong  in  one  direc- 
tion only;  a  backward  or  sidowiso  blow  is  likely  to  bend  them.  The 
supporting  shaft  of  the  socket-joint  rowlock  is  equally  strong  all  arouml 
and  withstands  a  greater  strain  than  the  best  oars  made  can  apply  to  it. 
The  whole  rowlock  is  made  of  the  best  bronze-metal,  which  will  not  rust 
nor  suddenly  snap  on  a  frosty  morning.  Under  great  mechanical  pressure 
the  lower  part  of  the  lock  has  been  bent  out  nearly  straight  without 
breaking. 

Minor  conveniences  continually  appear  in  the  use  of  this  improvement. 
There  is  no  wiring  to  do ;  no  reaching  out-board  to  ship  oars ;  no  wriggling 
the  button  through  the  rowlock ;  no  getting  grease  on  the  oar-handle  by 
passing  through  the  rowlock;  no  "losing  the  button"  outside  the  out- 
^  rigger;-no  jamming  the  button  between  the  thole-pins.  When  the  out- 
riggers are  taken  off  the  boat  the  rods  turn  on  the  shaft  as  a  hinge  and 
fold  up  into  a  compact  bundle  not  easily  bent  out  of  shape  nor  injured. 
The  rowlocks  can  be  detached  entirely,  if  desired,  and  each  set  of  rods 
made  into  a  package  as  easily  carried  as  a  walking-stick,  while  the  row- 
lock may  be  put  into  the  oarsman's  coat-pocket.  Oarsmen  having  occa- 
sion to  travel  with  boats  by  rail  will  appreciate  this  convenience. 

This  rowlock  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  cheap  contrivance;  it  is  made  of 
the  best  material,  and  requires  expensive  labor.  Its  first  cost  is  more 
than  that  of  the  common  pattern,  but  considering  its  advantages  it  will 
be  found  cheajier  in  the  end."    (F.  A.  Grower.) 
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Bowlooks. 

25ido.  Thole-pins  for  metallic  life-boat.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  A  Co.,  Middle- 

[town,  Conn. 
25115.  Whitehall  pattern  rowlock.  " 

25112.  Detroit  or  Lake  Michigan  rowlock.  " 

22227.  ''Acme"  oarlock.    Pattern  invented  1876.    " 
25172.  Oar-holder  for  Cape  Ann  seine- boat  (old  model).    Higgina  &>  Gifford, 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
25171.  Oar-holder  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &.  Cow, 

Middletown,  Conn. 


tt 
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Oars. 


25022.  One  pair  white-ash  oars  (9  feet).    R.  T.  Dodge,  maker,  Boston,  Mass. 
25021.  One  pair  white-ash  oars  (6  feet).  <' 
25041.  Pair  white-ash  oars  (12  feet). 

25011.  Pair  pine  oars  (8  feet). 

25023.  Pair  white-ash  oars  (9  feet). 

25012.  Pair  spoon  oars  (10  feet). 
26811.  Pair  of  oars  (7  feet  8  inches).    Waters  &,  Son,  Troy,  N.  T.,  makers; 

Delong  &  Sons,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


tt 
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Paddles. 

25020. 

643. 

644. 

645. 

646. 

1790. 

1791. 

142i?4. 

.    14285. 

11471. 

11473. 

11474. 

11363. 

11369. 

11366. 

20902. 

20903. 

11434. 

2652. 

2652. 

26r83. 
26781. 
26782. 
26780. 
26779. 
26778. 
26777. 
26776. 
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White-ash  paddles.    R.  T.  Bodge,  maker,  Boston. 

Indian  paddles.    Northwestern  coast.    George  Gibbs. 

Indian  paddles.  "  " 

Indian  paddles.  "  Cape  Flattery.  C^eorge  Gibbs. 

Indian  paddles.  ''  Whaling. 

Indian  paddles. 

Indian  paddles. 

Indian  paddles. 

Indian  paddles. 

Indian  paddles.    Fort  Townsend,  W.  T.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Indian  paddles. 

Indian  paddles. 

Indian  i)addles  (for  skin  canoe  used  by  Aleutians).  Alaska.  V.  Colycr. 

Indian  paddles  (for  skin  or  wooden  canoe). 

Indian  paddles.  ** 

)  Indian  paddles  (used  by  Trimsein  Indians).    Fort  Simpson,  B.  C. 

$     J.  G.  Swan. 

Indian  paddlcH.    Passamaquoddy  Indians,  Eastport,  Mt^    E.  Palmer. 

Indian   paddles.      Northwestern   coast.      Exploring   Expedition. 

Lieut.  Wilkes,  U.  8.  N. 
Indian    paddles.      Northwestern   coast. 

Lieut.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
Whaling  paddle.  Makah  Indians. 
Whaling  paddle. 
Whaling  paddle. 
Whaling  paddle. 
Whalinpj  paddle. 
Whaling  piuldlo. 
Whaling  paddle. 
Whaling  paddle. 


Exploring   Expedition. 
Neeoh  Bay.    J.  G.  Swan. 
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Paddles. 

2G775.  Whaling  paddle.  Makah  Indians,  Neeah  Bay.    J.  G.  Svan. 

26774.  Whaling  paddle.  " 

2()773.  Canoe  paddle.  " 

23772.  Canoe  paddle.  " 

2C771.  Canoe  paddle.  " 

26770.  Canoe  paddle.  " 

26769.  Canoe  paddle.  " 

26768.  Canoe  paddle.  " 

26767.  Canoe  paddle.  " 

26766.  Canoe  paddle.  " 

26765.  Canoe  paddle.  « 

26764.  Canoe  paddle.  << 
26810.  Double  paddle.    Made  by  Waters  &  Son,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Sons,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Poles  and  pushing  sticks. 


De  Long  & 


15653.  Bidarka  pole.  Nunivak,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
15653.  Bidarka  pole.  <<  << 

17443.  Bidarka  pole.  Cave,  Kagamil  Island,  Alaska.  Alaska  Commercial 
Company. 

Candlestick. 

Used  in  hold  of  vessel  while  storing  fish. 

32741.  Candlestick.    A.  McCordy,  Gloncester,  Mass. 

32692.  Candlestick  or  '*  Sticking  Tommy."  Gloucester,  Mass.  G.  Brown 
Goode. 

Fog-horns. 

29382.  Series  of  common  reed  fog-horns,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Wiloox,  Crit- 
tenden &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25783.  Grand  Bank  fog-horn.  Called  by  the  fishermen  ''Upper"  or  ''rip- 
per."   William  H.  Weston,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25281.  The  Anderson  fog-horn.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    (Deposited.) 

Deck-scrapers. 

25160.  Series  of  ships'  deck  scrapers.  Wilcox,  Crittenden  A  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

Dory  scoop. 

25222.  Dory  scoop.     S.  Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Flagging  irons,  &c. 

Used  by  mackerelmen  of  Capes  Cod  and  Ann  to  separate  barrel  staves  for  the 
insertion  of  stems  of  flag  to  stop  leakage. 

29492-94.  Flagging  iron,  hoop-drivers,  and  adze.  M.  W.  Grant,  Wellfleet, 
Mass. 

Pump-bolt  or  toggle-pin. 

Used  on  fishing-vessels  of  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann. 

2M70.  Pump-bolt  or  toggle-pin.  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 
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Pump  box  and  haft  for  seine-boat. 

29497.  Pump  box  and  haft  for  seine-boat.    Andrew  Kennedy,  ProYincotown, 

I  Mass. 
29499.  Pump  box  and  haft  for  seine-boat.  **  " 

Bung-bucket  or  "water-thief 

25784.  Bung-bucket  or  '*  water-thief."    Wm.  H.  H.  Weston,  Proyinoetowiii 
Mass. 

Devil's  claw. 

Used  to  stop  the  chain  when  the  windlass  is  wanted  for  other  uses. 
29442.  Devil's  claw.    W.  H.  Hesbolt,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Box  hook. 

Used  in  closing  boxes  packed  full  of  fish. 

32680.  Bilge  hooks.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

w)d595.  Box  hook  or ''devil's  claw.''    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Barrel-lifters. 

Used  for  stowing  away  mackerel-kegs  in  holds  of  vessels. 

29291.  Barrel-lifters.  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
32879.  Chime  barrel-hooks.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Ice-hooks. 

For  lifting  ice  on  vessel  from  wharf. 
32674.  Ice-hooks.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Lance-hooks. 

Fastened  on  side  of  whale-boat  to  hang  lance  on. 
25919.  Lance-hooks.    E.  B.  Sr,  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Massk 

Grappling  gear. 

Used  to  recover  lost  trawls. 
25936.  Grappling  gear.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Marline  spikes. 

29418.  Marline  spike  or  pricker.    Used  for  splicing  trawl-lines.     WllcdTf 

Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
29455.  Marline  spike.    Made  from  the  jawbone  of  sperm  whale.    Robert  D. 
Baxter,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

29419.  Marline  spike.     Made  from  the  jawbone  of  whale.    Frank  O.  Blake, 

Portland,  Me. 

25147.  Sailmakers'  marline  spike.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown, 

[Conn. 

25148.  Sailmakors'  marline  pricker.  "  ** 
25164.  Series  of  marline  spikes.  "  " 
25778.  Fishermen's  marline  spike  or  trawl-line  splicer.     Alex.  ^cCurdy, 

East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 11 
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Marline  spikes. 

25146.  Series  of  hickory  hand  fids.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown, 

Conn. 
25672.  Copper  mariine  spike.    Made  at  sea  by  Thomas  Freeuian.    Used  for 

splicing  trawl-lines.    Sanford  Freeman,  Norwichport,  MaoB. 
32693.  Splicer.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Best  for  harpoon,  &c. 

11392.  Rest  for  harpoon  and  bow  and  arrow.    Aleatian  Island.    Vincent 
Colyer. 
Used  on  deck  of  kyak. 

Stretchers  for  kyak-line. 

9836.  Stretchers  for  kyak-line.    Eskimos. 

Stool. 

3978.  StooL    R.  MacFarlane. 

Used  by  Eskimos  to  stand  on  while  watching  fixr  seal  in  water. 

49.  Oamp-outfit. 
Shelter. 

Lodges. 
Tents. 

Hunting-camps. 
Hunters'  houses. 
Fishing-houses. 

Furniture. 

Hammocks. 

Beds,  couches,  stretchers,  and  lounges. 

Blankets  (rubber  and  mackinaw),  and  fur  robes. 

Fuel. 

Apparatus  for  kindling  fire. 

Lamps  and  lanterns. 

Tools. 

Commissary  supplies. 

Cooking  apparatus,  kettles,  and  stoves. 
Oommissary  supplies. 

29295.  Portable  camp-stoye.    H.  L.  Dnncklee,  BoBtoo,  Mass. 

25689.  Portable  camp-stoye.  "  " 

Open,  showing  ntensils,  yiz: 

25690.  Six  tin  plates. 

25691.  Six  tin  cnps. 

25692.  Six-qnart  kettle. 

25693.  Eight-qnart  kettle. 
•25694.  Stew-pan. 
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Commissary  supplies. 

Commissary  supplies. 

25695.  Coffee-pot. 

25696.  Dipper. 

25697.  Toast-rack. 

25698.  Frying-pan. 

25699.  Bread-pan. 

F.  &  S.  60.  Camp-stove  and  utensils.  Property  of  John  A.  Nichols,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.    Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26673.  Coffee-heater.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26713.  Camp-stove.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26843.  Lehmen^s  patent  folding  camp-baker.  Scoville  &  Johnson,  Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Table-furniture. 
Preserved  meats,  &c. 
Canned  meats. 

24917.  Fresh  tomato  soup.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26649.  Ox-tail  soup  (star  brand).    Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 

24913.  Fresh  soup  and  bouilli.        Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26648.  Soup  and  bouilli  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Company,  Port- 
land, Me. 

24921.  Mock-turtle  soup.    Wm.  Underwood  ^  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26641.  Cumberland  }K>tted  sausage  (star  brand).  Portlimd  Packing  Com- 
l)any,  Portland,  Me. 

24927.  Ox-tail  soup.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24929.  Original  deviled  ragout.        "  " 

24928.  Deviled  tongue.  "  " 

24930.  Deviled  ham.  "  " 

26645.  Cumberland  roast  mutton  (star  brand).    Portland  Packing  Com- 

pany, Portland,  Me. 

24920.  Fresh  chicken.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26640.  Cumberland  roast  chicken  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Me. 

24931.  Deviled  chicken.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Maes. 

26646.  Cumberland  roast  veal  (star  brand).    Portland  Packing  Company, 

Portland,  Me. 
24916.  Fresh  mutton.    Wm.  Underwood  &.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26647.  Cumberland  roast  beef  (star  brand).    Portland  Packing  Company, 

Portland,  Me. 

24910,  Beef  h  la  mode.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24911.  Fresh  mince-meat.  "  '* 
24915.  Fresh  veal,                                  "  " 

26639.  Champion  shell-beans  (star  brand).     Portland  Packing  Company, 

[Portland,  Me. 
26638.  Portland  blueberries  (star  brand).  "  " 

22238.  Fresh  blueberries.    Castine  Packing  Company,  Castine,  Me. 
24919.  Fresh  beef.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Company,  Boston,  ^iaas. 
26637.  Yarmouth  sugar-corn.     (Patented  April  8,  May  13  and 20,  and  August 

26,1862.)    (Star  brand.)    Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland, 

Me. 
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Comniimary  supplies. 

Canned  meats. 

26652.  Yarmoath  succotash.  Made  from  Yarmouth  sugar-oom  and  cham- 
pion sholl-beans  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Company,  Port- 
land, Mo. 

50.  Personal  equipments. 
€lothingr* 

Hunting  suits. 

28655.  Canvas  hunting-coat.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

23658.  Fur  vest.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26659.  Buckskin  coat.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26670.  Mole-skin  pants.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26671.  Corduroy  hunter's  coat.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26675.  Corduroy  hunter's  pants.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26676.  Corduroy  vest.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26701.  Chamois  shirt.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26594.  Hunter's  water-proof  suit,  with  pateut  cartridge-holding  vest.    Oeo. 
C.  Heuniug,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  suit  includes : 

1.  Pantaloons  so  made  that  they  can  be  folded  close  to  the  legs. 

2.  Gaiters. 

3.  Vest  with  sleeves. 

4.  Reversible  shooting-coat,  with  seventy-six  receptacles  for  sheU  or 
cartridges  so  arranged  as  to  permit  them  to  be  earned  either  end  up,  and 
secured  IJrom  loss  or  from  iiyury  by  rain,  by  means  of  the  flaps  wliich 
button  over  them.  The  coat  is  of  the  same  shape  before  aud  behind,  so 
that  when  the  hunter  exhausts  his  shells  in  front  he  can  reverse  the  coat 
and  have  a  fresh  sujiply.  There  are  eight  pockets  opening  on  the  outside 
of  the  skirt,  aud  two  large  game  pockets  on  the  inside  arranged  with 
openings  in  the  bottoms  for  ventilation  aud  drip. 

5.  A  doublo-visored  cap. 

267io.  Hunting-coat.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contrib- 
uted by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Water-proof  suits. 

2S656.  Rubber  hunting-coat.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Compan^^. 

Oil-skin  suit. 

29543.  Cape  Ann  coats.    J.  F.  Carter,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29544.  Cape  Ann  pants.  **  " 
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Clothing^. 

Boots,  moccasins,  leg^gs. 

26015.  Fishermen's  red  cod  boots.    Jonathan  Buck,  Harwich,  Mass. 

26015.  Fishermen's  red-leather  slippers.        "  " 

26014.  Fishermen's  black  boots.  "  " 

2582^.  Slippers  made  of  sheep-skin,  with  the  wool  on  the  inner  surface. 

Worn  by  fishermen  inside  of  their  boots.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Mid- 

dletown.  Conn. 

26671.  Boot-packings.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con-- 

tributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26672.  Moccasins.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed 

by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26708.  Rubber  boots.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Hats  and  caps. 

25722.  Fisherman's  cap,  called  ''Russian  cap."    E.  R.  Cook,  Provincetown, 

Mass. 
23651.  Hunter's  rubber  cap.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
29542.  Series  of  sou'westers  and  oil-cloth  hats  (Cape  Ann  pattern).    J.  F. 

Carter,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Clothing  for  the  hands. 

25788.  Pair  of  mittens.      Called    "Newfoundland   cuffs"    by    fishermen. 

Peculiar  to  Gloucester.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25790.  Mackerel  cots.    Used  on  the  fingers  when  taking  mackerel  by  hook 

and  line.    Capt.  Samuel  Elwell,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
25787.  Pair  of  "hand-haulers."    Used  by  fishermen  off  the  Newfoundland 

Banks.    Joseph  Parsons,  jr.,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25789.  Pair  of  nippers;  peculiar  to  Gloucester,  Mass.    Joseph  Parsons,  East 

Gloucester,  Mass.  ^ 

25718.  Pair  of  nippers.     Used  by  fishermen  to  protect  the  fingers  while 

hauling  in  trawls.    David  Conwell. 
25717.  Pair  of  nippers.    Central  Wharf  Company,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

26709.  Rubber  gloves.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Protection  from  insects: 

Kets  for  beds  and  for  face. 

23700.  Mosquito-net.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Ointments  (such  as  tar  and  sweet-oil). 
Smudges  (such  as  pyrethrum  powder). 
Shields,  breastplates,  and  defensive  armor. 

Trappings. 

Belts. 

20665.  Belt  for  sheath-knife.    J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Trapping^s. 

Cross-belts. 
Game-bags. 

26667.  Game-bag.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

2523.  Game-bag.  Indians  of  Northwest  coast.  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion. 

1473.  Game-bag.    Comanche  Indians.    Lieut.  D.  N.  Couch,  U.  S.  A. 

2023.  Game-bag  of  knit  leather  thoogs.  Dog-rib  Indians.  Fort  Simpson, 
B.  C.    R.  R.  Ross. 

2047.  Hunting-bag  of  "babiche."    Fort  Simpson,  H.  B.  T.    R.  R.  Ross. 

2020.  Hunting-bag  made  of '^babiche.''  Dog-rib  Indians.  FortSunpson, 
H.  B.  T.    R.  R.  Ross. 

2551.  Hunting-bag  of  ''babiche.^  Fort  Rae  Eskimos.  Mackenzie's  River 
district.    Stratton  Jones. 

2498.  Game-bag.  Indians  of  Northwest  coast.  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion. 

Wrist-guards. 

6927.  Wrist-guard.    Used  in  shooting  with  the  bow.    Kiowa  Indians. 

Fort  Cobb,  I.  T.    E.  Palmer. 
5520.  Wrist-guard.    Apache  Indians.    Arizona.    E.  Palmer. 

Optical  instruments,  &c. 

Snow-goggles. 

1651.  Snow-blind.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    R.  MacFarlane. 
10292.  Snow-gogglos. 
1650,  2147, 2157.  Snow-goggles.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    R.  MacFarlane. 

5589.  lugaleet  Eskimos.    Yukon  River,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

5579.  Mahlemut  Eskimos.    Lower  Yukon,  Alaska.         *^ 
•  10200.  Snow-goggles. 

Telescopes. 
Field-glasses,  &c. 
Water-telescopes. 

26884.  Water-tele8coi)e.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Used  in  examination  of  submarine  objects. 

Compasses. 

26682.  lluntcr's  compass.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Scales. 

26681.  Scales.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed  by 
Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Grame  and  fish  baskets  and  slings. 
Wallets  for  lines  and  other  tackle. 
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medical  outfit. 

Medicine-chests. 

Hunter's  and  fishermen's  flasks. 

26684.  Flasks.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed  by 
Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Artificial  ligrhts. 

Lanterns  for  camp  and  ship  use.  ^ 
Torches. 


'  See  under  Sight  decotf$  above,  p.  141. 


SECTION    C. 


METHODS  OF  PREPARATION. 

I.  PREPARATION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD. 

1.  Peesebvation  DUEiNa  LIFE  (see  under  E,  3). 

2.  Peesebvation  of  feesh  meats. 

RefHgrcrators. 

loe-boxes  and  refirigerators. 

.  Allegretti  iceberg-refirigerator.     Allegretti  Refrigerator  Company, 

[New  York. 
.  Allegretti  refrigerator  show-case.  '*  " 


Banta  refrigerator. 

Banta  horizontal  reMgerator. 

.  Banta  refrigerator  show-case.     Process  patented  July  1, 1867.    G. 

A.  Banta,  New  York  City. 
.  Zero  refrigerator.    Alexander  M.  Lesley,  New  York. 

BeMgerator-cars. 
(Accessory.)    The  ice-trade: 

Ice  cutting  and  handling  apparatus. 

Methods  of  manufacturing  artificial  ice. 

Ice-houses. 

Other  accessories  or  preserration. 

Meat-hooks. 
Skewers,  &c. 
Carving-tools. 

3.  PEESEEVATION  BY  DEYINO. 

Sun-dryings  apparatus. 

Beach  dryers. 
Flake-drying: 

Newfoundland  flakes. 

Massachusetts  flakes. 

12496.  Codfish-flake  (with  coveni^.    Model.    Coast  of  Maine.    £.  SkillingB, 

Portland,  Me. 
168 
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Smoke-dryings  apparatus. 

Herring  smoke-houses. 

12105.  Model  of  smoke-house  used  iu  preparation  of  herring  {Clupea  Karen- 

gus),    Lubcc,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
12105^.  Model  of  smoke-house  used  in  preparation  of  salmon  (Salmo  aalar), 

LubeCy  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Halibut  smoke-houses. 

Sturgeon  smoke-houses. 

Aboriginal  drying-houses. 

Methods  of  drying  haliotis,  used  by  the  Indians  of  California. 

4.  Preservation  by  canning  and  pickling. 

Saltings  fish. 

Knives  (see  under  B,  2). 
Scaling  apparatus. 

26039.  Kelsey  &  Hosmer's  fish-dresser.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    Patented  Sept. 
15,  1873.    Kelsey  &,  Hosmer,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Tables,  tubs,  &c. 
Barrels. 

25750.  Model  of  D.  D.  Parmalee's  Waukegan  fishery.    J.  W.  Milner. 

This  model  shows  in  miniature  all  the  apparatus  employed  in 
cleaning  and  salting  down  the  lake  whitefish. 

(Accessory.)    Salt: 

Specimens  of  the  salts  used  in  preserving  fish. 
Model  of  salt-mills  used  on  Cape  Cod  in  former  days. 

Extensively  used  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  in  ohtaining  salt 
by  evaporation  of  sea-water.  Their  remains  are  found  on  Cape  Cod 
and  Nantucket. 

25706.  Model  of  salt-works.    Nantucket,  Mass.    W.  H.  Chase,  2d. 

Cannings  meats. 

Model  of  salmon-canning  establishment. 
Model  of  sardine-factory. 
(Accessory.)    Cotton-oil,  and  its  manufacture. 
Model  of  lobster-canning  factory. 

26583.  Model  of  Johnson  &  Young's  lobster-house.    Warren  bridge,  near 

Fitchburg  depot.    Johnson  &  Young,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  model  shows  the  factory  with  its  vats  for  steaming  the 

lobsters,  the  wharf,  and  the  derricks  used  in  handling  the 

lobsters.    It  is  accompanied  by  models  of  lobster-smack,  and 

of  the  principal  forms  of  lobster-nets;  catalogued  elsewhere. 

Model  of  oyster-canning  factory. 


« 
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5.  Preparation  of  baits. 
Bait-mills,  kniTCS,  choppers,  See.  (see,  also,  under  B,  2  and  3). 

26011.  Voss*  improved  bait-mill.     (Patented  January  17,  1876.)    A.  Vow, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Bait-tubs,  Tats,  See. 


II.  MANUFACTURE  OF  TEXTILE,  FABRICS.  FELTS, 

AND  STUFFINGS. 

6.  Preparation  of  wool  and  hair  of  mammals. 

Preparation  of  irool  cloths. 

Washing. 
Shearing. 

Stapling  or  assorting. 
Scouring. 

Combing,  carding,  and  plucking. 
Spinning  and  reeling. 
Weaving. 

Fulling  and  teazUng. 
•       Cropping. 
Pressing. 

UTeaTing  irorsted  cloths. 

Felting^  and  the  hat  manuflictare. 

Bowing. 
Pressing. 
Stopping. 
Rolling  offi 
Shaping. 

Preparation  of  curled  hair  for  stuffing's* 

7.  Preparation  of  whalebone. 
Preparation  of  stuffing's. 

8.  Preparation  of  feathers. 

Preparation  of  doirn  for  stuffings. 
Preparation  of  ftather  flibrics. 
Preparation  of  ^^brillantine." 
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Preparation  of,  or  fiockingr  A^r  irall-paper,   A*om 
rcAise  quills. 

Preparation  of  fibers  fbr  manfifbcture  of  plush  car- 
pets. 

9.  Preparation  of  silk  of  insects. 
Preparation  of  silk  of  silk-irorms. 

i 
Boiling  the  cocoons.  • 

Reeling. 

Spinning. 

Dyeing. 

Weaving. 

10.  Preparation  of  soft  parts  op  other  invertebrates. 

Preparation  of  silk  A*om  byssus  of  Pinna. 
Preparation  of  sponge  stuffing^. 


HI.  PREPARATION  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPEND- 
AGES. 

11.  CURRYINa  OF  LEATHER. 

Processes  of  currying^. 

Dipping. 
Graining. 
Scraping. 
Dressing. 

Implements  employed  by  currieni* 

^Head-knivp^'^ 

*  Pommels,'^ 
^  Stretching-irons." 
^  Round-knives.'' 
'Cleaners." 

*  Maces." 

'Horses"  or  trestles. 
'Dressers." 
'  Treading-hurdles." 


Eskimo  and   Indian  currying^  methods  and   imple- 
ments. 

methods  of  dressingr  iTut  and  sineir. 
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12.  Leather  dressing. 
Processes  of  tannings  leather. 

Soaking. 

Liming. 

Tanning. 

Processes  or  fairings  or  oil-dressings  leather. 

Soaking. 

Liming. 

Oiling. 

Apparatus  orieather-dressing^,  recent  and  aborig^inai. 

13.  FUR-DRESSINa. 

Processes  of  Air-dressing^. 

Currying.     (See  under  12.) 

Scouring. 

Tanning. 

LuBtering. 

Plucking  and  dyeing. 

14.  Feather-dressing. 

method  of  preparing^  ornamental  feathers. 

Scouring. 

Bleaching. 

Washing. 

Azuring. 

Sulphuring. 

Scraping. 

Dyeing. 

(Art  of  plumagery.) 

15.  Manufacture  of  quill  ARTica.fitf« 

iHanuflietnre  of  quills  for  pens. 

Sand-bath  drying  and  steaming. 

Polishing. 

Dyeing. 

Shaping. 

^annfiieture  of  tooth-pielLs. 
nianuAictare  of  floats  "and  other  articles, 
nianufhcture  of  quill  brush-bristles. 

16.  Hair  and  wool  work. 
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VI.  PREPARATION  OF  HARD  TISSUES. 

17.  Ivory  cutting  and  carving. 

nanufbcturc  of  handles*  trinkctli,  billiard-balls,  Sec. 

Turning  and  sawing. 

Polishing. 

Bleacbin*;. 

manufacture  of  organ  and  piano  keys. 

Sawing. 
Strip-sawing. 
Polishing. 
Blea-ching.  &c. 

Other  processes. 

18.  Preparation  of  horn  and  hoof.^ 
Steaming.' 
Pressing.^ 

19.  Preparation  of  whalebone.' 

Cutting  and  other  processes.' 
manufacture  of*  whip-makers^  stock  and  irhips. 
manufacture  of*  umbrella-makers^  bone, 
manufacture  of*  ribbon- wearers^  bone, 
manufacture  of*  hat  and  bonnet  makers'  bone, 
manufacture  of*  suspender-makers'  bone, 
manufacture  of*  stock-makers'  bone, 
manufacture  of*  dress  and  stay  makers'  bone, 
manufacture  of*  billiard-table  cushions, 
manufticture  of*  surgical  instruments, 
manufacture  of*  whalebone  brushes, 
manufacture  of  rosettes,  woTcn  work,  and  trinkets. 

•These  processes  are  illustrated  iu  part  by  the  specimens,  showing  the  ham,  whale- 
bone, and  tortoise-shell,  in  vaiions  stages  of  preparation,  exhibited  in  Section  D. 
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Other  whalebone  manufiietiires. 

20.  Preparation  of  tortoise-shell,* 

21.  Preparation  of  fish-scale  work. 

22.  PreparaAon  of  nacre. 

23.  Preparation  of  coral. 

24.  Preparation  of  other  hard  tissues. 


V.  OILS  AND  GELATINES. 

25.   Extraction    of   whale-oil   (with  models  of  try-works, 

clarifying- VATS,  ETC.). 

Preparation  of  body-oil. 

Cutting  in  and  stowing 

Leaning  and  mincing. 

Trying. 

Bailing. 

Cooling. 

Barreling. 

Befining.  « 

Preparation  of  iiead-oil* 

Preparation  of  spermaeeti* 

Instrnments  and  applianees  of  rendering  wliale«oil« 

Boarding-knives.* 

Leaning-knives.* 

Mincing-liorse  and  mincing-knives. 

Mincing-tub. 

Mincing-machine. 

Blubber-fork.3 

^  These  processes  are  illustrated  in  part  by  the  specimens,  showing  the  honii  whale* 
bone,  and  tortoise-shell,  in  yarioos  stages  of  preparation,  exhibited  in  Beotion  D. 
^Arranged  with  the  knives. 
^Arranged  with  the  hooks. 
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Iitstnimeitts  and  appliances  of  renderings  M^haie-oil. 

Try-j)ots. 

25013.  Model  of  whaler's  try-works.    Capt.  L.  W.  Howland,  N  w  Bedford, 
Mass. 
This  model  is  accompanied  by  miniatrire  models  of  all  the  implements 
used  in  trying  out  the  blabber,  viz : 

a.  Fire-pike. 

b.  Stirring-pole. 
0.  Scrax>-hopper. 

d.  Skimmer. 

e.  Bailer. 
/.  Cooler. 

g,  Deck-i>ot. 
h.  Casks. 

26.  exteaction  of  otheb  tvfavmat.  oils. 

27.  exteaction  of  bied  and  eeptile  oils. 

28.  Extraction  of  fish-oils  (with  models  of  boilebs,  pbesses, 

clarifying- vats,  etc.). 

26899.  Model  of  menhaden  oil  factory.     Owned  by  Jos.  Chnrch  &.  Co. 
Joseph  Lawler,  Bristol,  Me. 
The  factory  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  sixty  or  more  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  and*  the  Middle  States,  and  is  160  feet  in  length  by  40  in 
width. 

29.  Extraction  of  glue,  gelatine,  and  isinglass. 


VI.  DRUGS,  PERFUMES,  AND  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

30.  Manufacture  of  perfumes. 

31.  Manufacture  of  ivoby-black. 

32.  Manufacture  of  pbussiates. 

33.  Manufacture  of  murexides. 

34.  Preparation  of  cochineal  colors. 

35.  Manufacture  of  inks  from  animal  substances. 

36.  Preparation  of  albumen. 

37.  Manufacture  of  pepsin. 

38.  Manufacture  of  phosphorus. 

39.  Manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac. 

40.  Manufacture  of  ammonia. 

41.  Manufacture  of  albumen  preparations. 

42.  Manufacture  of  propylamine. 

43.  Manufacture  of  formic  acid. 

44.  Manufacture  of  cabbazotates. 
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VII.  MANUFACTURE  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

45.  Preparation  of  guano. 

model  of  fish-gruano  M^orks. 

Grinders  and  pulverizers. 
Mixers. 

25822.  Model  of  gaano-inixor.    Patented  April  27,  1867.    Poole  and  Hnnt, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
This  mixer  is  employed  iu  tlio  fish-gnano  works  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  mixing  the  fish-scrap  with  the  mineral  phosphates  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Guano  in  its  various  stages,  with  its  ingredients,  South  Carolina  phos- 
phates, Navassa  phosphates,  scrap  (crude  and  dried),  sulphuric  acid, 
kainito,  screened  and  unscreened  gnano,  and  sea-weed  used  in  prepara- 
tion :  a  full  series  of  these  is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Guanos. 


VIII.  LIMES. 

46,  Burning  of  lihe. 
models  of  kilns  for  buritingr  shells. 


IX.  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 

USES. 

47.  Apparatus  for  shaking  and  preserving  alcoholic  speci- 
mens. 

Tanks  and  jars. 


Agassiz  collecting-tank. 

Jirmy  collecting-tank. 

Museum  storage-tai.k,  Agassiz  model. 

Anatomical  jars. 

Self-sealing  jars  used  in  collecting. 

Vials. 

Syringes  for  injecting:. 

Inflatable  bags. 

PreserTatiTe  mixtures. 

Alcohol. 
Glycerine. 
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PreserratiTe  iiil3rtiires« 

Carbolic  acicL 
Chloral  hydrate. 
Picric  acid. 
Osmic  acid. 

Ijabeliu 

Metallic  labels. 
Parchment  labels. 
Indelible  ink,  pencilSi  &o. 

48.  Apparatus  for  PRESERvma  and  icAKma  skeustons. 

Preparation  of  the  bones. 

Macerating-vats. 

Boiling-vats. 

Cleaning  and  bleaching  preparation. 

Honntingr  of  the  bones* 

Scraping-tools. 
Articnlatang-tools. 

49.  Apparatus  for  making  casts.   HODsuNa. 
materials* 

. 

Clays. 

Plasters. 

Glues. 

Papier-fMuihS  and  oa/rUm-pierre. 

Gelatine. 

ParafELne. 

Collodion.  • 

This  apparatus  and  material  is  in  constant  nse  by  tbe  assistants  in  tho 
National  Mnsenm  and  the  Fish  Commission.  It  is  thought  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  exhibit  it. 

Frames  and  modelingr  tools* 

molds : 

Of  plaster. 
Of  gelatine. 
Of  paper. 
Of  paraffine. 

Bull.  N.  Id.  No.  14 12 
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BO.  Apparatus  and  methods  of  making  and  mounting  SKiNfiu 

TAXIDEBMl. 

Tools. 

flaying-tools. 

Scraping-tools. 

Taxidermists'  tools  for  stuffing : 

Forceps. 

Pliers. 

PreserTatiTcs  and  insect-poM^ders* 

Arsenic  and  arsenical  soap. 

Gorrosiye  sublimate* 

Salty  alom^  &c 

Persian  insect-powder. 

Tobacco,  snnf^  used  as  preservatives. 

Frames,  Skc. 

Wooden  firames. 
Wireframes. 
Plaster  model-bodies. 

51.  (ACGESSOBY.)   PhOTOGBAPHIO  AND  OTHEB  DEUNBATINa  APPA- 

BATUS. 

Photogrraphie  apparatus* 

Lenses. 

Cameras  and  fittings. 

Camera  tripods  and  stands,  with  modeL 

Fish  Commission  stands. 

.  Model  of  Fish  Commission  oftmenhstand.    U.  S.  Fish  Commissioii. 

This  stand  is  employed  in  taking  photographs  of  large  fishes.    It 
enabling  the  photographer  to  operate  his  camera  yeriioally. 

Plates,  and  their  results: 
Wet  plates. 
Dry  plates. 
Dark  closets. 

Camera-obscuras. 

mechanical  delineators. 

methods  or  heliotypingr  and  engraring:  illustrations. 


SECTION"  D. 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  AND  THEIR  APPLICA- 
TIONS. 

I.  FOODS. 

1.  Foods  m  A  fbesh  ooin>iTioN. 

This  section  inclades  specimens  of  the  marketable  <w>itnAl«  in  a  fresh 
condition  in  refrigerators. 

The  fbllOM^ing  species  of  fish  were  exhibited  in  the  Allegietti 
and  BaDta  refrigerators  in  the  Government  building  from  May  10  to 
November  10,  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford,  of  New  York  City. 

Fishes  (eastern  coast) : 

Babbit-fish  {Tetrodon  laevigatus). 

Bur-fish  {Chilomycterus  geometricus). 

File-fish  {BaZistes  capriscus). 

Long-tailed  file-fish  {Alutera  cuspicatuUi). 

Orange  file-fish  (Ceratcusanthus  (mr(mtiacu8). 

American  sole  {Achirus  lineatus). 

Flat-fish  {Psetidopleuronectes  americanus). 

Flounder  {Ghcenopsetta  oceUaris). 

Halibut  {Hippoglo88ii8  vulgaris). 

Pollack  {Pollachitts  carb&narius). 

Ood  {Oadus  morrhua). 

Tom-cod  or  frost-fish  (Microgadus  tamcod/ui). 

Haddock  {Melanogrammus  ceglefinua). 

Hake  {Phycis  chtisa). 

Striped  sea-robin  (Prionottut  evoUms). 

Broad-fingered  sea-robin  {Prionotus  oarolinus). 

Sea-raven  {Remitripterus  amerioanua). 

Wolf-fish  (Anarrhichas  lupus).  • 

Tautog,  or  black-fish  {Tautoga  onitis)j  weight  22}  pounds. 

Ghogset  or  cunner  {Tautogoldbrus  adspersus). 

Parrot-fish  {Pseudoscarus  sp.). 

Sergeant-major  {Olyphidodon  saxatilis). 

Lump-fish  {Cyclopterus  lumpus). 

Mackerel  {Scomber  scombrus). 

179 
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Fishes  (eastern  coast) : 

Bonito  {8arda  pelamys). 

Spanish  mackerel  (Cybium  maculatum). 

Gero  (Cybium  cdballay 

Striped  cero  {Cybium  regale). 

Grevalle  {Carangus  hippos  and  Paratractus pisquetos). 

Pompano  {Trachynotvs  carolinus). 

Big-eyed  scad  {Trtxehurops  crumenophtkalmus). 

South  Carolina  mdder-fish  {Seriolafasciata), 

Silver-fish  {Argyrioms  vomer j  &c.). 

Thread-fish  (Blepharis  crinitus). 

Dolphin  {Coryphcena  Sueuri  and  C. punctulata). 

Black  mdder-fish  (PcdinuriiMhys  perciformis). 

Butter-fish  {Poronotus  triacomthua). 

Short  harvest-fish  {Peprilt^  Oardenii). 

Squirrel  (Holocentrum  sogo). 

Squeteague  (Cynoscion  regalia). 

Spotted  squeteague  or  weak-fish  (Cynoscion  carolinensul^ 

Drum  (Pogonias  chromis). 

Spot  (Liostomus  obliquus). 

Eed-fish,  or  spotted  bass  (Sciaencps  oceUatus). 

King-fish  (Menticirrua  nebulostis). 

Croaker  (Micropogon  undulatus). 

Sheeps-head  (Archosargtis probaiooephalus). 

Scuppaug^  or  porgy  (Stenotomua  argyropa). 

Grunts  (Hasmylum  arcuatum^  &c.). 

Bed  snapper  (iM^anvs  BUickfordii). 

Grouper  (HpinepJielus  striatttSy  E.  apuOj  &c.). 

Sea  bass  (Centropristis  atrarius). 

Striped  bass  or  rock  fish  (Roccas  lineatus). 

White  perch  (Morone  amerioana). 

Moon-fish  (Parephippus  quadratw). 

Triple-tail  (Lobotea  surinamemis). 

Bluefish  (Pomatomus  saltatrix). 

Cobia  (JBlaoate  canadua). 

Sucker-fish  (Leptechenda  naucra/teoidea). 

Striped  mullet  (Mugil  lineatua). 

Silver  gar-fish  (Belone  longiroatria). 

Skipi)er  (Scombereaox  acuteUatua). 

Salmon  (Salmo  aalar). 

Tarpum  (Megalopa  th^Haaoidea). 

Menhaden  (Brevoortia  iyrannua). 

Shad  (Aloaa  aapidiaaima). 

Alewife,  or  gaspereau  (Pomolobtia  paeudoharengua). 

Tailor  herring  (Pomolobtia  mediocria). 

Herring  (Clupea  harengtta). 
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Fishes  (eastern  coast) : 

Mad  shad  {Dorasoma  Cepedianum). 

Sea  cat-fish  (Aduriddhys  marmtu). 

Eel  {AnguiUa  bogtoniensis). 

Sturgeon  {Acipenser  oxyrhynchua  and  A.  hretiroatrif). 

Spoonbill  (Polyodon  folium). 

Bay,  or  skate  {Baia  sp.)* 

Spotted-fin  shark  {Isogamphodon  ni4UMUpimus). 

Dog-fish  {Mustelua  kevis). 

Fishes  (fresh  waters) : 

Bnrbot,  or  lawyer  (Lota  maculosa). 

Fresh- water  drum  {HapUndonoiua  grunniem). 

Small-mouthed  black  bass  {Micropterus  salmoides). 

Large-mouthed  black  bass  (Micropterus  paUidus). 

Bock  bass  (Ambloplites  rupeatris). 

Sun-fish  (PomotU  aureus). 

Yellow  perch  (Perca  flavescens). 

Yellow  pike-perch  (Stizostedium  ameriea/nnm). 

White  bass,  or  striped  bass  (Roccus  chrysops). 

Lake  pike  (Esox  lucius). 

Masquallonge  (JEsox  nobilior). 

Pickerel  (Esox  reticulatus). 

Brook  trout  (of  eastern  slope),  (Salvdmus  fontinalis)* 

Lake  trout  (SaJmo  confinis). 

Salmon  trout,  or  Mackinaw  trout  (Oristieomer  namayoush). 

Atlantic  salmon  (Salmo  salar). 

Sebago  salmon  (8almo  salar  var.  sebago). 

White-fish  (Coregonus  dlbus). 

Lake  herring  (Argyrosomus  harengus  and  A.  clupe\formis)» 

Michigan  grayling  (Thymallus  tricolor). 

Moon-eye  (Ryodon  tergisus). 

Suckers  (Catostomus  teres  and  Ptychostomus  aureolus). 

Buffalo  fish  (Bubalichthys  hubalvs). 

Shiner  (Stilbe  americana). 

Gatfishes  (Amiurus  catusy  A.  nigrieanSj  &c). 

Fishes  (western  coast): 

Salmon  (Salmo  quinnut). 

Mussels. 

Clams. 

Crabs. 

Lobsters. 

Squid. 
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2.  Foods:  dbied  and  smoked. 

nanunal  preparations. 

Jerked  bear-meat. 

Jerked  seal  and  walrus  meat  (Indian). 

11435.  Dried  (jerked)  flesh  of  harbor  seal  (Phoea  vUuUna).    Prepared  by  the 

Passamaquoddy  Indians.    Eastport,  Me.    E.  Palmer. 

Jerked  and  smoked  buffalo-meat. 

14281.  Dried  (jerked)  flesh  of  buffalo  (Bison  amerioanus),  as  prepared  fov 
hunters*  use.    Wyoming.    F.  Y.  Hayden,  U.  S.  Geologist. 

10917.  Dried  (jerked)  flesh  of  buffalo  (^wonamerioatiiM).  Prepared  by  Sioox 
Indians.    Army  Medical  Museum. 

Dried  and  smoked  beef. 
Dried  and  smoked  venison. 
Hams  of  varions  kinds. 
Jerked  porpoise-meat  (Indian). 

11436.  Dried  (jerked)  flesh  of  harbor  porpoise  (Pftoooena  hradkjfoUm),    Fire- 

pared  by  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians  of  Eastern  Maine.   £astport| 
Me.    E.  Palmer. 

Jerked  squirrels  and  other  small  mammals. 
Pemmican. 

12238.  Pemmican  of  dried  flesh  of  buffalo  (Bison  amerioanus),  with  buffalo- 
skin  case.  Prepared  for  hunters'  use.  Western  Plains.  Army 
Medical  Museum. 

Meat-biscuit,  desiccated  meat,  meat  extract  {extractum  oamis)^ 
desiccated  and  condensed  milk,  &c. 

29624.  Valentine's  preparation  of  meat  juice.    M.  L.  Valentine,  Richmond, 

Va. 
29525.  Valentine's  meat  Juice  and  glycerine.    (Meat  juice  1  pact,  glycerine 

3  parts.) 

29358.  Condensed  milk.     The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  brand  (made  in  1876). 

New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 
29360.  Borden's  pure  cocoa  (in  combination  with  refined  sugar  and  Borden's 
condensed  milk).    New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 

29359.  Borden's  meat-biscuit  (made  in  1851).    Composed  of  pure  Juce  or 

extract  of  beef  combined  with  wheat-flour.    New  York  Condensed 
Milk  Company. 
2936L  Borden's  extract  of  beef  (made  in  1876).    Prepared  by  the  Borden 
Meat  Preserving  Company,  Colorado  County,  Texas.     Conoen* 
trated  in  vcumo.    New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company. 
(Borden's  extract  of  beef  consists  of  the  juices  of  lean  meat  concentrated 
in  vadM  at  a  low  degree  of  heat,  by  which  process  it  is  claimed  the  burnt 
taste  and  smell,  objected  to  in  other  beef  extracts,  are  avoided.) 
4915.  Condensed  raw  beef  (pulverized).    Prepared  by  the  National  Pxe- 
serving  Company,  Baltimore. 
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nammal  preparations* 

Sausages. 
Cheese. 

See  in  exiiibition  of  Agricaltmal  Department. 

Bird  preparations* 

Jerked  birds  (Indian). 

Reptile  preparations* 

Dried  lizards  (Indian). 

Fish  preparations* 

Smoked  halibut.  « 

Dried  cod,  haddock,  hake,  &c. 

26750.  Alden's  Yapor-cnTed,  snow-flaked,  freab  oodfiah.    E.  G.  Blackford* 

Dried  and  smoked  mullet  and  roes. 
Dried  and  smoked  garfish,  flying-fish,  &Q. 
Smoked  herring,  alewives,  &c.,  and  their  roes. 

12130.  Smoked  No.  llieninga(OZ»i>0aJUireii$nw).  Eastport,  Me.    D.T.OdelL 

12131.  Smoked  ^'Magdalena"  heziings  (Clupea  karemgtu).    Eastporty  Me. 

D.  T.  Odell. 
12129.  Smoked  <' scaled''  kemngs  (Clupea  harengua),    Eastport,  Me.    D.  T. 

OdelL 
26552-3-4.  Smoked  herring  (Clupea  harengua).    Eastporty  Me.    Griffin  Bros. 

Smoked  salmon,  oulachan,  white-fish,  smelt,  &c,  and  their  roes. 

12121.  Smokod  white-fish  (Core^omMaZ^iM).    Lake  Erie.    Schacht  d&  Bros., 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 
11606.  Smoked  flesh  of  the  qoinnat  salmon  (Salmo  quinnai).    Ftepared  by 
the  McCload  River  Indians.    Shasta  County,  California.    Living- 
ston Stone. 

12122.  Smoked  stargeon  (Adpen$er  rubkundiu).    Lake  Erie.     Schacht  St 

Bros.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
19646.  Dried  flesh  of  trout  (Salmo,  sp.)*    Used  as  food  by  the  Ahgy  Pi-Uta 

Indians  of  Walker  Lake,  Nevada.    Stephen  Powers. 
19353.  Dried  eggs  of  quinnat  salmon  (Salmo  quinnat).     Prepared  by  the 

McCIoud  River  Indians.    Shasta,  Cal.    Livingston  Stone. 
11049.  Dried  eggs  of  quinnat  salmon  (iSbZfiio  gviiMiat).    Prepared  for  food  by 

the  Bannack  Indians. 
21716.  Flour  made  firom  flesh  of  quinnat  salmon  (Salmo  quinnat)  by  the 

McCloud  River  Indians  of  California.    Livingston  Stone. 
21712.  Basket  of  dried  salmon  (Salmo  quinnat).    Prepared  for  food  by  the 

McCloud  River  Indians.    Shasta  County,  California.    Livingston 

Stone. 
25284.  Dried  flesh  of  salmon  (Salmo,  sp.)-    Prepared  by  the  Sitka  Indians 

of  Alaska.    Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 

12132.  Dried  flesh  of  the  quinnat  salmon  (Salmo  quinnat).    Used  as  food  by 

the  McCloud  River  Indians.    Califomia.    Livingston  Stone. 
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Fish  preparations. 

13752.  Dried  eggs  of  qninnat  salmon  (SaJmo  quinnat).  Used  m  food  by  the 
McCloud  River  Indians.  California.  Shasta  County,  CaUftmia. 
Livingston  Stone. 

21187.  Eggs  of  '^herring''  (sp.  incog.).  Used  as  food  by  Sitka  Indians. 
Collected  by  them  upon  branches  of  hemlock  (Abies  McrUm$iana), 
planted  in  shallow  water,  upon  the  spawning  grounds  of  the  fish. 
Sitka,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Smoked  sturgeon. 

Vezigtty  prepared  &om  the  notoohord  of  stargeon* 

Insects. 

Dried  grasshoppers  (Indian). 

25314.  Grasshoppers.  Dried  for  food  by  the  Indians  of  SoathemCaU^qsnia. 
£.  Palmer. 

l¥onns. 

Dried  worms  (Indian). 

AoUusk  preparations* 

Dried  abalones  {Haliotis)  prepared  by  the  Galifomia  Chinese. 
Dried  siphons  of  8ohizothasrus  prex>ared  by  the  Indians  of  the  l^orth- 

west  coast. 
Dried  slugs  (LmaXj  &c.),  used  by  Indians. 

4 

Radiate  preparations. 

(Dried  holothurians^  ^^b^hes  de  mer,''  used  by  Chinese.) 

Protozoans. 

(<^  Mountain  meal^'^  a  kind  of  infosorial  earth,  mixed  with  floor,  and 
used  as  food  in  Lapland  and  China.) 

3.  Foods:  salted,  oanned,  and  pioei;ed. 

Hammal  preparations* 

Salted  buffalo-meat. 

Salted  beef.^ 

Salted  deer,  reindeer,  elk. 

Salted  tongues  of  beef,  buffiilo,  deer,  horse*^ 

Salted  pork.^ 

Canned  milk  of  the  various  brands. 

>8ee  aboYe,  p.  163. 
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Bird  preparations* 

Canned  torkey. 
Canned  meats. 

d4918.  Fresh  taAej  (MelMgria  ffdUapavo).   Wm«  Underwood  d&  Co.,  Boston, 

[Haas. 
S4932.  Deviled  turkey  (Meleagria  gallapavo).  '<  ** 

26644.  Cumberland  roast  turkey  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Company, 
Portland,  Me. 

Canned  chicken. 
Canned  goose. 

Reptile  preparations* 

Salted  and  canned  turtles  and  turtle  soup. 
Canned  frogs. 

26751.  Alden  fresh  green  turtle.  Prepared  by  Alden  Sea  Food  Company. 
Sold  by  Lynn  Manu£ftoturing  Company,  New  York.  Presented  by 
£.  G.  Blackford,  New  York. 

Fish  preparations. 

* 

Salted  halibut,  halibut  fins,  &c. 

25271.  Preserved  fresh  halibut  {Stppoglo89u$  vulggria),  Wm.  Underwood 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Salted  cod,  cod's  tongues,  sounds,  and  roe. 

24923.  Fresh  codfish  (  Oadua  inorAua).   Wm.  Underwood  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
25273.  Fiesh  haddock  (MeUmogrammui  mgl^flmmi).    *^  ** 

* 

Salted  mackereL 
Salted  Spanish  mackerel. 

26650.  Fresh  Seguin  mackerel  (star  brand).    Portland  Packing  Company, 

Portland,  Me. 
25855-60.  Canned  mackerel  (Scomber  ioombnu),    Eemp,  Day  A,  Co.,  New 

York. 
24922.  Fresh  mackerel  (8o(mber  $combrw).   Wm.  Underwood  A  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Salted  bluefish. 
Salted  pompano. 
Salted  sword-fish. 
Salted  mullets. 
Salted  salmon. 

24924.  Fresh  salmon  {Sdlmo  Balar).    Wm.  Underwood  A,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
26557.  Pickled  salmon  (i&ilmo). 

26755.  Fresh  Columbia  River  salmon.    Brookfield,  Columbia  River,  W.  T. 
J.  G.  Megler  Sl  Co. 
— .  Canned  salmon.    A.  Booth  A  Co.,  Chicago,  HL 
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Fish  preparations. 

« 

Salted  salmoiL 

26756.  Fresh  Columbia  Riyer  salmon.    Brookfield,  W.T.   J.G.Meglerd&Co. 

26757.  Fresh  Colombia  Riyer  salmon.    Brookfield,  Colombia  Riyer,  W.  T. 

J.  G.  Megler  &,  Co. 

26803.  Spring  salmon  bellies  (salted).  Oregon  Packing  Company,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

26747.  Cook's  Columbia  Riyer  fresh  salmon*    Orej^n  Packing  Company. 

Canned  menhaden^  in  oil^  ^^  American  sardinesJ' 

16609.  "American  sardines."  Prepared  "^llioile'' from  the  menhaden  (Bra- 
voortia  tyrannm).    American  Sardine  Company,  New  York. 

16702.  Cornish  6u*dines  {h  I'hoile),  first  quality.  Prepared  by  Fox  &  Fryer, 
Falmouth  and  Neyagissy,  Cornwall,  fiK>m  the  pilchard  {Clupoa 
pilchardua). 

16680.  ''American  boneless  sardines."  Prepared  in  oliye  oil  from  the  men- 
haden {Brevoariia  iyrannus).  Process  patented  May  21,  1872. 
American  Sardine  Company,  New  York. 

15516.  ''Shadines."  Prepared  from  the  menhaden  {BrevoarUa  tyrannus). 
Port  Monmouth  Fishery,  New  York.    Hooper  Sl  Coit,  New  York, 

(Spiced  lampreys)  used  in  Europe. 
Anchovy-sauce  and  "essence  of  anchovies.^ 
Canned  menhaden,  in  oil,  "American  club-fish.'^ 
Spiced  menhaden,  "ocean  trout." 

.  Ocean  trout.    Hoope  &,  Coit,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


Salted  herring. 

2674a  Quoddy  River  herring  (salted).  Griffin  Bros.,  Eastport,  Me.  Pre- 
sented by  £.  G.  Blackford,  New  York. 

Salted  anchovies. 

26565-68  >  '*  Erauter  anchovies,  Christiania.''  New  York.    Eagle  Preserved 
26571-72  5     Fish  Company. 
26559.  Anchovies. 

Canned  herring,  in  oil,  "Bussian  sardines." 

26562.  Russian  sardines. 

26569-26570.  <<RussischeSardinen."  Adlerbrand.  Prima qualitat.  <<RevaL* 
New  York.    Eagle  Preserved  Fish  Company. 

Caviare,  prepared  from  roe  of  the  various  sturgeons. 

12129.  Caviare.  Prepared  from  the  eggs  of  the  lake  sturgeon  (Adpemer 
rubicimdus).    Lake  Erie.    Schacht  &  Bros.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

26558.  Caviare. 

26635.  American  caviare.    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

26634.  Prime  Russian  caviare.  (Patented  Nov.  9,  1875.)  H.  Dittmao^ 
Hamburg.    Max  Ams,  New  York. 
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Fish  preparations. 

Pickled  fish  preparations. 

26555.  Pickled  eels  (Anguilla  haaioniensi^). 

26633.  American  eels  (pickled  eels).    Max  Ama,  New  York. 

26636.  <' Hamburger  aale"  (cans)  (pickled  eels).    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

26630.  '*  Hamburger  aale''  (pickled  eels  in  jolly).    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

26631.  '^Hamburger  aalo"  (whole  eels  roUed  and  pickled  with  olives, 

capers,  and  mushrooms).    Max  Ams,  New  York. 
26629.  Hamburger  aale  (boxes).    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

26632.  Hamburger  aale.    G.  Dittman,  Hamburg.    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

Extract  of  fish. 

26749.  Extract  of  fish.    Made  from  the  juices  of  the  flesh  of  fishes  (men- 
haden). S.  L.  Goodale,  Saco,  Me. 

Preparations  of  molli^ks. 

Canned  clams. 

Canned  Little  Keck  clams. 

Canned  scollops. 

Cockles  {Cardium  edule)^  used  in  Europe  as  pickles  and  catsup. 

See  supplementary  catalogue  of  Invertebrates. 

4.  Gelatines. 

nammal  gelatines  (see^  also,  under  24)  • 

Gelatines  made  firom  tanners  refuse  and  from  sinews. 
Gelatines  made  from  feet  and  hoofs. 
Gelatines  made  from  bone  and  ivory  shavings. 

Bird  gelatines. 

(Kests  of  esculent  swallows  {Calocalia  esculentaj  0.  fuciphagay  C.  ifh 
dificaj  &c.),  exported  from  Indian  Archix)elago  to  China.) 

Fish  gelatines  or  isinglass  (see^  also^  under  24). 
Insect  gelatine. 

Gelatine  from  cocoons  of  silk-worms. 

5.  Baits  and  foods  fob  anhialgl 
Prepared  baits.    (See  under  B^  45.) 
Food  for  domesticated  animals. 

Oil-factory  scraps. 

Fish-scraps. 

Cuttle-fish  bone  (see  under  IS). 
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II.  CLOTHING. 

6.  Furs  (embracing  the  fiirs  in  their  rough  state  (peltries)^  and  in  the 
various  stages  of  preparation;  also  the  manufactured  articles^  such 
as  robes,  rugs,  cloaks,  sacks,  tippets,  cuffs,  mufEs,  hats,  caps,  gloves, 
trimmings,  and  linings). 

mammal  Aim. 

Puma  (Felis  concolor)^  used  for  carriage-robes,  rugs,  &o. 

H.  G7.  MissourL    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

Ocelot  {Felis  pardalis)  used  for  rugs. 

12509.  Texas.    Smithsonian  Institution. 

Jaguar  {Felis  onca)j  used  for  rugs. 

.  Texas.    Smithsonian  Institution. 

Gat  {Felis  domestical  used  for  robes  and  philosophical  apiMiratas : 
Black  cat. 
White  cat. 
Maltese  cat. 
Tortoise-shell  cat. 

H.  64.  NaturaL    United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  Sl  Co. 
H.  65.  Dyed  brown.    United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

Canada  lynx  {Lynx  cafiadensis)^  used  for  rugs  and  trimmings  and 
dyed  muffs,  boas,  &c 

24754.  Labrador.    G.  B.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 

Bay  lynx  {Lynx  rufus)j  used  for  rugs,  and,  when  dyed,  mofb  and 
boas. 

H.  61.  N&tnral.    Minnesota.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  62.  Dyed  brown.    Kansas.  '* 

H.  63.  Dyed  black.  "  " 

H.  59.  Dyed  black.  " 

H.  60.  Dyed  brown.  " 

Eskimo  dog  {Canis  sp.),  used  for  rugs,  &c. 

24756.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 

Wolf  {Canis  lupus)^  used  for  lining  rugs  and  robes. 

12508.  Black  variety. 

H.  75.  Gray  variety.    Kansas.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

24753.  Labrador.    G.  B.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Queboo. 
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nammal  Airs. 

Coyote  or  prairie-wolf  (Canis  latrans)^  used  for  rugs  and  robes. 

H.  75.  Colorado.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
1014.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Eed  fox  (Yulpes fulvus)  used  for  robes. 

24757.  Labrador.     G.  R.  Renfrew  &.  Co.,  Qaebeo. 
H.  34.  Connecticut.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

H.  35.  Indiana.  " 

H.    3.  Missouri.  '' 

Silver  fox  ( Yuljpes  alopexy  var.  argentatus)^  used  for  muffis  and  trim- 
mings. 

24759.  Labrador.    6.  R.  Renfrew  Sl  Co.,  Quebec. 

Cross  fox  ( Yulpes  alopexy  var.  dectissattis)^  used  for  robes  and  trim- 
mings. 

24758.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
H.  30.  Montana.    C.  A.  Herpich  &.  Co. 

Arctic  fox  ( Vulpes  lagaptis). 

24760.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
H.  29.  White  Arctic.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

H.  28.  Blue  Labrador.  " 

Kit  fox  ( Vulpes  velox)  used  for  robes,  muffs,  tiimmings. 

H.  37.  Nebraska.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Gray  fox  ( Urocyon  virginiarvas^  used  for  robes,  rugs,  and  linings. 

H.  32.  Michigan.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  33.  North  Corolina.  *' 

American  or  Hudson's  Bay  sable  {MtLstela  amerioana)^  used  for 
cloaks,  muffs,  cuffs,  boas,  linings,  &c. 

4393.  Summer  Arctic  const.    B.  R.  Ross. 
10176.  Alaska.    Lieut.  F.  M.  Ring. 

4389.  Arctic  coast;    B.  R.  Ross. 

460.  Fort  Boise,  M.  T.    Dr.  Geo.  Suckley. 
24764.  Orange.    Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 
24763.  Silver.  "  "  " 

24762.  Black.  "  "  " 

H.  25.  Labrador.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
H.  25.  N.  W.  coast.  "  " 

H.  26.  Lake  Superior.     *'  " 

H.  27.  Maine.  "  " 

Fisher  or  pekan  {Mtistela  PennanH)  used  for  linings;  tails  used  for 
trimmings. 

3230.  Fort  Crook,  Oreg.    Capt.  Gardiner. 

1008.  Fort  Dalles,  Oreg.    Dr.  Geo.  Suckley. 
2000.  Steilacoom,  Wash.  <' 

1009.  Fort  Dalles,  Oregon.  " 

24761.  Black.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  A  Co.,  Quebec 
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Mamnial  ftars. 

Ermine  or  weasal  (Putorim  erminea)  of  northern  hemisphere,  used 
for  cloaks,  linings,  &c. 

24765.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Qaebec. 

H.  39.  (5  Bpecimens.)    United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  S^  tio. 

Mink  {Putorius  vison\  nsed  for  cloaks  and  mnfBs. 

4395.  Arctic  coast.    B.  R.  Ross. 
350.  California.    Lt.  Trowbridge. 
3568.  Paget  Sound.    Dr.  Kennerly. 
2387.  Cape  Flattery,  Wash.    Dr.  Geo.  Sackley. 

24766.  Brown.    Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  ^  Co.,  Qnebeo. 
H.  18.  New  York.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

H.  19.  Minnesota. 
H.  20.  Ohio. 
H.  22.  Maine. 
H.  22.  Missouri. 
H.  23.  Florida. 

Wolverine  {Chilo  lus(m8\  nsed  for  mnfGs,  robes,  linings. 

24767.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &.  Co.,  Qaebec. 
11339.  Fiknore,  Utah.    Lient.  Geo.  M.  Wheeler. 

4379.  Fort  Simpson,  H.  B.  T.    Robt.  Kennicott. 

American  badger  {Teuddea  amer%cana\  nsed  for  muffs  and  rugs. 

26609.  Sonthem  Utah.    U.  S.  Engineer  Corps. 
H.  70.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  Sl  Co. 

Skunk,  Alaska  sable  {MepMUs  inepMtica)^  used  for  muffs,  boas,  &c 

81.  Washington,  D.  C.    S.  F.  Baird. 
H.  7.  Black.    Ohio.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 
H.  8.  Half-striped.    Pennsylvania.    C.  A.  Herpich  dc  Co. 
H.  9.  Striped.    Connecticut.  " 

H.  10.  White.    Missouri.  " 

Striped  skunk  {Spilogale  zarilla). 

11136.  Marsh  Valley.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

Otter  {Lutra  canadensis)^  with  specimens  of  the  plucked  and  dyed 
fur,  used  for  muffs,  trimmings,  &c. 

2803.  White  River.    Puget  Sound.    Dr.  George  Suckley. 

24768.  Labra<lor.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec 

25752.  Dressed  by  G.  C.  Treadwell  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

25753.  " 

25763.  "  « 

H.  41.  NaturaL  Maine.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

H.  42.  Natural.  Plucked.    Canada.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

H.  43.  NaturaL  Plucked  and  dyed.    New  York.    C.  A.  Heipich  Sl  Co. 
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Mammal  Airs. 

Sea  otter  (Enhydra  marina)^  used  for  mufGs,  gloves,  collars,  cuffs, 
trimmings. 

12262.  St.  Panrs  Island,  Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 
12265.  "  "  " 

12263.  "  "  " 
H.  44.  California.    C.  A.  Herpicli  &.  Co. 

H.  45.  Silver  tipped.    California.    C.  A.  Herpicli  &.  Co, 

Black  bear  ( Urms  americanus)^  used  for  caps,  rags,  mnffs,  robes,  &c. 

24769.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  Sl  Co.,  Quebec 

24770.  "  "  " 
H.  75.  Minnesota. 

H.  76.  Kansas. 

H.  77.  West  Virginia. 

12510.  White  bear  (ThalarctOB  mar\1Amu»),  naed  for  rngs,  robes;  extensively 

by  the  Eskimos. 
19904-5.  Grizzly  bear  (  Urms  "hnrihilia),  used  for  rags,  robes,  trimmings. 
12507.  Raccoon  {Procyon  lotor),  used  for  hats,  linings: 

H.  1.  Natural.    Northern  New  York.    C.  A.  Herpich  A  Co. 

H.  2.  Natural.    Ohio.  " 

H.'  3.  NaturaL    Virginia.  " 

H.  4.  Natural,  plucked.    Wisconsin.  " 

H.  5.  Dyed  black.    Michigan.  " 

H.  6.  Dyed  black  and  silver  pointed.    ]klichigan.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Fur  seal  (Callirhinus  ursintia)  used  for  cloaks,  hats,  gloves,  mu£fs, 
linings,  trimmings,  &c. 

12513-14-15-16-17-18.  St.  Paul's  Island,  Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

9526.  Unplucked.    Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

9527.  Unplucked.    Alaska.    Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co. 

2.5757.  Unplucked.    Prybilov  Islands,  Alaska.    Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  OO. 

25758.  London  dye.    Alaska.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  93.  '^  "  " 

22233.  Unplucked.    Alaska.    G.  C.  TreadweU  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

22234.  Plucked.     South  Sea.         "  " 

26610.  Unplucked  pelt  of  fur  seal.     Alaska. 

26611.  Plucked  *'  ".  " 

26612.  Plucked  and  dressed  pelt  of  fur  seaL    Alaska. 

26613.  Plucked  and  dyed  pelt  of  fur  seal.    Alaska.    Alaska  Commercial 

Company. 

Antarctic  fur-seal  {Arctoc^halus  aMcklandicus)j  &c. 

25762.  Dressed  by  G.  C.  TreadweU  &  Co.  Islos  de  Diego  Ramires. 

25761.  ''  ''  South  Georgia  Islands. 

25760.  **  "  " 

25759.  '<                      ''  Staten  Land,  South  Atlantic. 
25756.               ''                      '<  South  Shetland  Islands. 
25755.               "                      "  " 

25754.  "  "  " 

26804-<&-6-7.    Deposited  by  Duryea  &.  Hallet,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
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Mamnial  Airs. 

Banded  seal  {Histriophoca  equestris),  used  by  Eskimos  as  ftir. 

7580.  (Bag).    Cape  Romanzoff.    W.  H.  DalL 

Square  flipper  seal  {Erignathus  harhatus). 

12422.  Labrador*    Governor  of  Newfoundland.  ] 

Pacifle  hair  seal  {Fkoca  Bichardi  f ). 

H.  89.  White  coat.    Pacific.    C.  A.  Herpicli  &  Co. 

H.  90.  Wldte  coat,  silyer  pointed.     Pacific.    C.  A.  Herpicli  S^  Co. 

Hood  or  bladder-nose  seal  {Cystaphara  cristata). 

12424.  Yoong.    Labrador.    Goyemor  of  Newfoundland. 

12425.  Bedlamer  (1  year  old).    Labrador.    Goyemor  of  Newfoundland. 

12423.  Labrador.    Governor  of  Newfoundland. 

Harp  seal  (Pagophilus  grcenlandicus)^  with  specimens  of  the  white 
fur  of  the  unborn  cub  and  the  blue  fur  of  tibie  young. 

11828.  Unborn.    Newfoundland.    Michael  CarrolL 

12427.  Labrador.    Governor  of  Newfoundland. 

12421.  Young.    Labrador.    Governor  of  Newfoundland. 

12426.  Bedlamer.      "  *'  " 

13134.  Sack  made  from  white  fur.    Greenland.    S.  F.  Baird. 

Hair  seal  {Phoca  vitulina)^  used  for  coats,  caps,  linings  for  shoes. 

24771.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Benfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
H.  91.  Dyed  black.    Halifax.  '  C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  92.  Dyed  brown.         "  " 

Bison,  or  buffalo  {Bison  amerioanus)  used  for  rugs  and  robes. 

H.  82.  Full  furred  winter. 

H.  83.  FaU  robe.    Montana.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

H.  84.  Summer  robe.      "  " 

H.  85.  Indian  painted.  "  " 

H.  86.  Yearling  calf.      "  •       " 

H.  87.  Medium  calf.       "  " 

H.  88.  SmaU  calf.          "  .       « 

Musk  ox  {Ovibos  moschatuH)  used  for  robes,  rugs,  and  trimmings. 

12520.  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
12519.  Cal£    Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 

Mountain  sheep  {Ovis  montana). 

H.  80.  Montana.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Antelope  {Antilocapra  ameruxma). 

H.  81.  Indian  Territory.    C.  A.  Herpich  A  Ca 
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Hammal  Airs 

Elk  (Cervua  canadomis)^  used  for  rugs  aud  robes. 

H.  78.  Montana.     C.  A.  Herpich  A  Co. 

Virginia  deer  (Canacus  virginianus). 

12512.  Virginia  deer,  used  for  trimmings  and  robes. 

Black-tailed  deer  {Cariaeiis  columbianMs),  used  for  rol)eB  and  rogM. 

11004-11605.  Prepared  by  McCloud  River  Indians,  California.    Liyingston 

Stone. 
3505.  Puget  Sound.    Dr.  Kennerly. 

Mule  deer  (Cariacus  m(ieroti8)j  used  for  trimmings,  robes. 

H.  99.  Montana.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Woodland  caribou  (Tarandus  rangifer^  subspecies  cortftofi),  used  for 
rftgs,  robes,  &c. 

24774.  Labrador.    O.  R.  Renfrew  dt  Co.,  Quebec. 

Barren  ground  caribou  [TaranAu^  rangifery  subspecies psronttondtcutf). 

12363.  (Albino.)    F.  Churchill,  Hudson's  Bay ;  W.  W.  Kirkby. 
9050.  (Young.)    Robe  firom  Mackenzie's  River,  H.  B.  T.    R.  Kennioott. 

Moose  {Alces  malchis),  used  for  rugs  and  robes. 

24772.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfhjw  &  Co.,  Quebec. 

« 

Mole  {8c<dop8  and  Condylura  sp.),  used  for  robes  and  gaiments. 

H.  72.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  A.  Co. 

Woodchuck  or  siffleur  {Arctomys  monax)  robes,  exported  to  Europe 
as  f' white  and  gray  weenusk." 

24770.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  A,  Co.,  Quebec. 
H.  71.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  *.  Co. 

Marmot  {Arctomys  caligattut),  used  for  robes  and  trimmings. 

835.  Robe.    Indians  of  Rocky  Mountains,  west  of  Fort  Ctood  Hoi>e,  H. 
B.  T.    R.  Kennicott. 

Ohincbilla  {ChinchiUa  laniger)  of  South  America,  used  for  muffs, 
mantles,  boas,  cloak-linings,  and  trimmings. 

n.  103.  Real.    Bolivia.     C.  A.  Herpich  A  Co. 
H.  104.  Bastard.     Chili.  " 

Parry's  marmot  (Spermophilus  Parryi). 

20793.  Robe.     Sitka,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 
835.  Robe.    Indians  of  Rocky  Mountains,  west  of  Fort  Good  Hope,  H. 
B.  T.    R.  K/Punicott. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 13 
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naminal  Airs« 

Musquash  {Fiber  zibethicm)^  used  for  muffs,  capes,  caps,  and  Imings 
and  imitations  of  beaver  fur, 

24779.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 

24780.  Black  variety.    Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
H.  12.  Natural  brown.    Maine.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

H.  13.  Natural  brown.    Indiana.  *' 

H.  14.  Natural  black.    New  Jersey.  *^ 

H.  15.  Plucked  and  dyed.    C.  A.  Hcrpicli  &.  Co.  » 

H.  16.  Plucked  and  colored.  *' 

Neutria^  or  coypu  {Myopotamvs  coypus)^  used  for  linings  and  muflb, 
and  imitations  of  beaver. 

H.  105.  Plucked.    Buenos  Ayres.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Ce. 

Beaver  {Castor  canadensis)^  used  for  linings  and  muffiu 

1230.  Spotted  albino.    Bristol  Bay,  Alaska. 

24777.  American.    Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec 

24778.  "  "  "  " 
12506.  White. 

H.  46.  Dyed  and  silver  tipped.     Hndson's  Bay  Territory.    C.  A.  Hezpieh 

dtCo. 
H.  47.  Dyed  and  silver  tipped.    Canada.    C.  A.  Herpich  dt  Co. 
H.  48.  Dyed  and  plucked.    Lake  Superior.  '^ 

H.  49.  Natural.    Lake  Superior.  '^ 

H.  50.  Natural,  in  hair.    Kansas.  '^ 

Bare  {LepuSj  various  species). 

H.  58.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

19615.  Fur  blanket.     Pi-Ute  Indians.     Walker  Lake,  Nevada.     Stephen 
Powers. 

Babbit,  or  cony  {Lepus  cuniculus),  used  for  children's  fiirSy  and  imi- 
tations of  seal,  beaver,  &c.,  exported  largely  to  China. 

H.  51.  Dyed  brown,  sheared.  United  States. 

H.  52.  Natural  blue. '  " 

H.  53.  Natural  whit«.  " 

H.  54.  Dywl  black.  " 

H.  55.  Natural  blue.  " 

H,  56.  Natural  white.  " 

H.  57.  Gray.    United  States.  C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Possum  {Didelphys  virginianus). 

H.  17.  Oliio.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co, 

Mountain  cat  {Bassaris  astuta). 

U.  ()6.  Montana.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  IJ.  Missouri.  " 
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Bird  Airs. 

Loou  {Colymhm  torquaUis), 

1302.  Used  by  Makah  Indians  in  mannfactore  of  robes.    Nevah  Bay,  Wash^ 

ington  Territory.    J.  G.  Swan. 
1296.  Robe  from  down  of.    Neeah  Bay,  Washington  Territory.    J.  G.  SwaiL. 

Swan's  {Cygnus  americanm)  furs  and  swan's  down  trimmings. 

H.  101.    I.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpicb  &  Co. 
H.  102.  II.  "  " 

Browa  pelican  (Pelecanus  fuscus). 

9559.  Tibnron  Islands,  Sonora.    E.  Palmer. 

Goose  {Anwr  sp.). 

H.  99.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpicb  Sl  Co. 
H.  100.  United  States.  <' 

7.  Leather.    (See  under  20.) 
&  Textile  fabrics. 

Prepared  flrom  hair  of  mammals. 

Human  hair  used  in  manufacture  of  watch-chains. 

Hair  of  bats  used  in  felting  and  in  plaiting  ropes  in  Central  America; 
and  tassels  in  New  Caledonia. 

Hair  of  raccoon  used  in  felting  (largely  exported  to  Germany  for 
the  use  of  hatters). 

Hair  of  weasels  and  s<ables  used  in  felting. 

Hair  of  fur  seal  woven  with  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 

Moose  hair  and  its  fabrics. 

Ox  and  calf  hair  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  woolen  goods. 

Sheep's  wool,  with  sx>ecimens  of  fleeces  and  stapled  wools,  from 
various  breeds  and  localities,  short-wool  fabrics,  broadcloths, 
merinoes,  flannels,  mouselins  de  laine,  serges,  tweeds,  blankets, 
cari)ets,  and  tartans,  worsted  fabrics,  stufls,  bombazines,  camlets, 
shawls,  plushes  and  velvets,  hosiery,  and  yarns,  felts,  felt-cloths, 
and  felt-hats. 

Ooats'  wool  with  specimens  of  mohairs,  cashmeres,  plushes,  velvet- 
eens, camlets,  and  shawls.  (For  manufactured  wigs  and  i>enikes, 
see  under  21.) 

(Yak  {Poepliagm  grunniens)  wool  with  specimens  of  yak-lace  and 
other  fabrics.) 

(Camels'  hair  with  specimens  of  fabrics,  plushes,  felts,  shawls,  &c.) 

(Hau'  of  llama,  paco,  guanaco,  and  vicugna,  with  specimens  of  alpaca, 
guanaco,  and  other  fabrics,  and  umbrellas  and  other  articles  manu- 
factured.) 
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Prepared  flrom  hair  of  mammals. 

Hair  of  horses  used  in  weaving  furniture-covers,  crinoline-skirta^ 

and  bags  for  pressing  oiL 
Hair  of  buffalo  used  in  plaiting  ropes,  lariats,  &c. 
Fur  of  mole  used  in  felting. 

Beaver  (castor)  fur  with  specimens  of  the  felt  cloths,  hats,  &c. 
(Neutria-fur  used  in  felting  and  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.) 
Musquash  fur  used  in  felting. 

Possum  hair  with  fabrics  of  Indian  and  other  manufacture. 
Fur  of  rabbit  and  hare  used  in  felting,  with  specimens  of  hats  and 

cloths. 
Whalebone  fiber  used  in  weaving  cloth  covers  for  telescopes,  &c. 

Prepared  flrom  feathers  of  birds. 

Cloths  woven  from  feather  (China). 

Prepared  flrom  silk  of  insects.     (This  collection  should  in- 
clude specimens  of  the  cocoons,  the  raw  silk,  the  spun  silk,  and  of  the 
various  fabrics,  plain  and  figured  silks,  satins  and  satinettes,  shawls^ 
damasks,  brocades,  crapes,  and  ribbons.) 
Silk  of  common  silk-worin  {Bombyx  mori). 
Silk  of  Samia  cecropia^  Samia  polypkcmusj  and  other  native  American 

moths. 
(Silk  of  exotic  moths  other  than  Bombyx  morij  such  as  the  tusssih 
{Bombyx  pemyi  and  Bombyx  myUtta)^  the  moonga  {Satumia  (mm- 
m€nM)y  the  joree  {Bombyx  religiosa)^  the  ena  or  arindy  {Bombyx 
cynthia).) 
Fabrics  woven  by  the  insects  themselves,  as  Tinea  padiUa, 
Silk  of  spiders. 

Prepared  flrom  byssus  of  mollusics. 

(Fabrics  woven  firom  byssus  of  the  wing-shell  {Pinna  nobilia)  and 
other  mollusks.) 
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III.  MATERIALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  MAN- 
UFACTURES. 

Hard  materials. 

9.  Ivory  and  bone. 

l¥ory  of  mammals. 

Tusks  of  walrus  used  for  trinkets,  handles,  jewelry,  buttons,  pai>er- 
knives,  counters,  &c. 

25656.  Tasks  of  ivalms  (Rosmarua  oheaus),  Alaska.  C.  H.  CrandalL 
15592.  Commercial  walras  ivory.  Poonook,  Alaska.  H.  W.  Elliott. 
16174.  Teeth  of  young  walnis  {RonmaruB  obesua).    Used  in  making  powder 

chargers.    Nunivak  Island,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24819.  Ivory  of  walrus  in  rough  state.    Joseph  Shardlow,  New  York. 
24887.  Scrimshawed  tooth  of  walrus  (Bosmarus).     (Figure  of  lady.)    Geo. 

Y.  Nickerson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
24886.  Scrimshawed  tooth  of  walrus  {Bosmarus).    (Figure  of  lady  and  horse.  > 

Greo.  Y.  Nickerson,  Now  Bedford,  Mass. 
26896.  Scrimshawed  tooth  of  walrus  (i?o»manf«  C<K>X:ii).    Repulse  Bay.    Capt. 

H.  C.  Chester,  Noank,  Conn. 
25654.  Harpoon  head  made  at  sea  from  walrus  tusk.    J.  H  Bartlett  &,  Soiis, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
2631.  Handle  of  walrus  ivory.    Northwest  coast,  America.    United  States 

Exploring  Expedition.    Capt.  Chas.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
24815-6.  Cane  handles  of  walrus  ivory.     Joseph  Shardlow,   New   York. 

24812.  Chain  and  cross  of  walrus  ivory.  **  '' 
24814.  Knobs  of  walrus  Ivory.                                      "  ** 

24813.  Scarf-slide  of  walrus  ivory.  "  " 
24817-18.  Sword  handles  of  walrus  ivory.  "  " 
24820-21-22.  Knife  handles  of  walrus  ivory.               "                         " 

24823.  Crochet-needles  of  walrus  ivory.  "  " 

24824.  Pool-balls  of  walrus  ivory.                               "  " 
24825-6-7-8-9-30-31-32.  Buttons  and  studs  of  wakus  ivory.  Joseph  Shard- 
low,  Now  York. 

Teeth  of  bears,  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  peccaries,  and  other  large  mam- 
mals, used  as  implements,  arrow-tips,  and  ornaments,  by  Indians. 

6226.  Bear  teeth  (used  as  ornaments).     Bloomheld,  N.  Y.     CoL  E.  Jewett. 

Elk  ivory  (used  by  Indians  for  ornamentation). 

1874.  Ivory  of  elk  ( Cemis  canadensis).   Yamp  Utah  Indians,  Utah.    Captain 
Gunnison,  U.  S.  A. 

Tusks  of  mammoth  elephant  {Elephas  primi{jenit(s)  from  Northern 
America  and  Asia,  with  Eskimo  carvings.* 

15385.  Tusk  of  mammoth.     Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 

11041.  Comb.    Made  from  the  ivory  of  fossil  elephant.    Saint  Michaers, 
Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

'An  interesting  series  of  aboriginal  carvings  irom  mammoth  ivoiy  is  displayed  in. 
the  Ethnological  division. 
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Ivory  of  mammals. 

Teeth  of  peccary  {Dicotyles  sp.).' 

Ivory  of  narwhal  {Monodon  manoceroa)j  used  for  canes. 

.  Tusks  of  narwhal.    Greenland.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

13521.  Cane  made  from  tusk  of  narwhal.     Eskimos  of  North  Greeulan«l. 
F.  T.  Commagere. 

Teeth  of  sperm-whale  {Physeter  mdcrocephaltts)  and  their  application 
to  the  manufacture  of  bsUls,  l)uttons,  and  ti^inkets. 

25G53.  Teeth  of  sperm-whale.    J.  H.  Bartlett  &  Sons,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25710.  Teeth  of  cow  whale.     Capt.  Joseph  Fisher,  Provincetowu,  Mans. 
25719.  Teeth  of  sperm-whale.    Andrew  Kennedy,  Provincetowu,  Mas:^. 
2490G-8.  Teeth  of  sperm-whale,  polished.    J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  1. 
25709.  Teeth  of  the  cow  whale  (scrimshawed).     Capt.  Joseph  Fisher,  1  'vov- 

incetown,  Mass. 
7428.  Tooth  of  siierm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  British  coat  of  a  run*. 

and  female  figure.    J.  Yarden. 
24905.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.    Scrimshawed  and  mounted  as  watch  ca^o, 

figure  of  American  eagle.    J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I. 
24904.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  crucifix  aud 

flowers.    J.  n.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I. 

24901.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  whaling-ship. 

J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I. 

24902.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  America  in. 

colors.    J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I. 

24903.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.    Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  girl  dancing. 

J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I. 

7659.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  this  legend:  "Taken  • 

by  «  the  «  ship  «  Montreal  «  of  «  London  «  in  »  the  «  l^ju^ific  » 
Ocean  ♦  from  *  a  •  one  •  hundred  •  barrel  *  whale  *.  —  •  — 
1835  •.'^    Mrs.  Dove,  Washington,  D.  C,  1842. 

24888.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.    Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  General  Wash- 

ington and  American  eagle.  Geo.  Y.  Nickerson,  New  Beclford,. 
Mass. 

24889.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.    Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  General  ScoJt 

and  American  eagle.    Geo.  Y.  Nickerson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

7660.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  pagoda.    Iff 

Pacific  Ocean.      United    States  Exploring  Expedition.      Capt. 

Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
25792.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale  (scrimshawed)    Malcolm  McFadyn,  Gloucee- 

ter,  Mass. 
24836.  Balls  turned  from  teeth  of  sperm-whale.    Joseph  Shardlo w,  New  Y< »rk^ 

Incisors  of  beaver  {Castor  canadensis)  used  by  Indians  for  chisels^ 
knives,  and  ornaments. 

2684.  Dice.    Made  from  teeth  of  beaver.     Oregon  Indians.    United  St atea 
Exploring  Expedition.    Capt.  Charles  Wilkes. 

1  Interesting  applications  of  this  material  may  be  found  in  the  Ethnological  serioe. 
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l¥ory  of  reptiles. 

Teetb  of  alligator  used  for  jewelry,  whistles,  cane-handles,  buttons, 

26895.  Jewelry  mauufactured  from  teeth  of  alligator  {Alligator  misHsmpien- 
•w).    E.  F.  Gilbert,  Jaclcsonville,  Fla. 
An  extensive  trade  in  alligator  teeth  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  ten 
years.    Ten  establishments  in  Eastern  Florida  are  engaged  in  their  man- 
ufacture into  fancy  articles. 

I  Tory  of  fishe«. 

Sharks'  teeth  used  in  ^arming  weapons.^ 
Teeth  of  sharks  and  other  fish  used  as  trinkets.' 
Jaws  of  the  sleeper-shark  {SomniosMS  brevipinna)  used  for  head- 
dresses by  Indians. 

.  Coronet  of  shark ^s  teeth.     Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.     G.  R.  RenlYew 

&  Sous,  Quebec. 

Bone  of  mammals. 

Parts  of  si)lanchno-skeleton  pf  ferje,  used  as  charms. 

.  Os  X)cni8  of  raccoon,  used  as  charm. 


9470.  ^'Os  mirabilis''  of  walrus.    Alaska.     Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  U.S.A. 

Bones  of  bear  and  other  large  mammals,  used  by  Indians  for  im- 
plements and  as  tablets  for  paintings.^ 

Bones  of  buffalo  and  of  the  domestic  ruminants,  used  as  substitute 
for  ivory  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  handles,  combs,  &c. 

24855.  Bone  jjarasol-handle.     Joseph  Shardlow,  New  York. 
24854.  Bone  parasol-handle.  *'  " 

24853.  Bone  parasol-handle.  **  *' 

24852.  Bone  counters.    Jost^ph  Shardlow,  New  York. 
24851.  Bone  shields.  "  " 

24850.  Bone  cribbage-pins.       *'  " 

24849.  Bono  dice.  "  " 

2484^1-4-5-0-7-8.  Bone  bnish-handles.    Josejih  Shardlow,  New  York. 
24842.  Bone  martingale-rings.  "  " 

24837.  Bono  napkin-rings.  "  *' 

24833-4-5-6.  Bone  parasol-handle.  "  *• 

19513.  Bow.     Made  of  bone.     Greenland  Eskimos.     Geo.  Y.  Nickerson. 
10280.  Bow.    Made  of  bone.    Eskimo.     King  WlUiam's  Land. 
25673.  Bone  marlin-spike.     Made  at  8«*a  by  Thomas  Freeman.     Used  for 
splicing  trawl-lines.     Sanford  Fiv*'man,  Xorwicb;  cr;,  ?l!!S8. 

Sperm-whale  jaw-bone,  used  for  haniess-rings,  martingales,  &c. 

29233—1-5-6-7-8-9-40.  Parasol-handles  made  from  sperm-whale's  jaw.    Har- 
vey &  Ford,  Philadelphia. 


'  Displayed  in  Ethnological  division. 
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Bone  of  mammals. 

Sporm- whale  jaw-boue,  used  for  lianiess-rings,  martingales^  &c. 

29241.  Paper-cutt<M-H,  ina<lo  from  sperm-wiialc's  jaw.     Hai'\'ey  <&  Ford,  Phil- 

adoli^hln. 
24909.  Choppiug-kuife.    Made  froui  jaw  of  sperm-whale.     Prof.  8.  F.  Baird. 
25791.  Sail-thimble.     Made  from  bono  of  whale.     J.  W.  Foster,  Beverly, 

Mass. 
25793.  Seam-rubber.     Used  by  j^ail-makers  to  rub  aloug  seams.    Made  from 

jaw-bone  of  siwrra- whale.     Frank  Westerberger,  Beverly,  Mass. 
25650.  Sail-maker's  hand-lid.    Made  at  sea  from  jaw-bone  of  sperm-whale. 

A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25655.  Saw-frame.    Made  at  sea  from  bone  of  sperm-whale.    J.  H.  Bartlett 

Sl  Sons,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25801.  Pulley.    Made  from  jaw-bone  of  sperm-whale.    £.  H.  Cook,  Province- 
town,  Mass. 
25649.  Pulley-block.    Made  at  sea  from  jaw-bone  of  sperm-whale.    A.  R. 

Crittenden,  MidtUotowu,  Conn. 
25713.  Seine-needle.    Made  from  jaw-bone  of  sperm-whale.    N.  H.  Payoe^ 

Welldeet,  Mass. 

Hom-coros  of  ruminants,  used  in  manufacture  of  assayers'  cupels. 

Bone  of  birds. 

Bones  of  birds,  used  by  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  making  awls, 
needles,  flutes,  bird-calls,  and  dress-trimmings. 

ft 

10333.  Gambling-sticks.    Made  frt>m  bones  of  white  crane.    Mojave  Indiana. 
Dr.  E.  Palmer. 

Bone  or  fishes. 

Fish-bones,  used  by  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  making  implements.^ 
Bone  pf  sword-fish. 

25675.  Shoemaker's  tool.    Made  from  sword  of  sword-fish  {XiphioB  glaiimB\ 
San  ford  Freeman,  Norwichport,  Mass. 

Sharks'  vertebrae,  used  for  canes. 

UTaste  bone  and  iTory. 

Use  ill  manufacture  of  bone-black,  ivory-black,  and  bank-note  ink 

(see  under  29). 
Use  in  manufacture  of  sizes  and  ghies  (see  under  24). 
Use  in  manufactui*e  of  gelatine  for  food  (see  under  4). 
Use  in  manufacture  of  phosphorus,  carbonate  of  ammonia  (hftrts- 

horn),  and  sal  ammoniac  (see  under  30). 
Use  in  manufacture  of  bone-charcoal  ibr  filters  (see  under  30). 
Use  in  manufiicture  of  i)aper. 
Use  of  shavings  in  case-hardening  gun-barrels  and  other  fine  steeL 


*  Displayed  in  Ethnological  series. 
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\¥a8te  bone  and  iTory. 

10.  Horn. 

(Embracing  the  varieties  of  horn  known  to  commerce,  the  split 
and  pressed  horns,  and  the  various  manufiictured  articles,  such 
as  jewelry,  combs,  and  handles.) 

Horn  (employed  as  a  material). 

Horns  of  ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  used  for  handles,  buttoms,  combs, 
powder-flasks,  cups,  boxes,  stirrups,  spoons,  and  imitations  of 
tortoise-shell,  also  ''sensitive  Chinese  leaves,"  and  formerly  for 
transparent  plates  in  lantenis  and  horn-hooks,  for  trumpets,  and 
for  linger-nails  in  lay  figures. 

*25277.  Cow's  bonis.     Philip  R.  Woodfonl,  Boston,  Mass. 

25274.  Steer's  horus.  »*  ** 
25276.  BuU'shonis.                       "                            " 

Horn  of  buffalo,  used  like  that  of  ox. 

25278.  HoniH  of  buffalo  bull.     Philip  R.  Woodford,  Boston,  Mass. 
25280.  Horns  of  buffalo  caU".         ^  "  " 

25279.  Horns  of  buffalo  tow.         '  "  " 

8489.  Spoon  of  buffalo  horn.    Assinaboiu  Indians.    Fort  Buford,  Dakota, 

Dr.  J.  P.  KimbaU,  U.  8.  A. 
110:K).  Spoon  of  buffalo  horn.     Yellowstone  YaUey,  Dakota.     Lioatenant 
Cusick. 

Horn  of  musk  ox  {Ovibos  moschattis), 

11648.  Arctic  regions.     Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 

10389.  Spoon  made  from  horns  of  musk  ox.    Igloolik.     Capt.  C.  F.  HalL 

25275.  Ox  horns.    Philip  R.  Woodford,  Boston,  Mass. 

Series  of  articles  manufactured  from  horn.    Oeo.  F.  Lincoln,  Leo* 
minster,  Mass. : 

^29507.  Horn  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  cut  out  preparatory  to  making  combft> 

29508.  Combs.     Cut. 

29509.  Unliuishcd  combs. 

29510.  Horn  cut  into  small  pieces  for  use  in  manufacture  of  Jewelry. 
29571.  FiniHlied  comb. 

29502.  Polished  jewelry  (uncolored). 

Horn  of  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat,  used  by  'Aleutians  in 
making  spoons,  bowls,  and  numerous  other  implements. 

10809.  Horns  of  mountain  goat  (Mtizavia  montana).     Used  by  Eskimo  for 

making  horn  spoons.     Alaska.     W.  H.  Dall. 
20623-4.  Spoon  made  from  horn  of  mountain  goat.    BeUa  Bella  Indiana. 

J.  G.  Swan. 
9278.  Spoon  made  from  horn  of  mountain  goat.    Alaska.    A.  H.  Hoff,  U.  S.  A* 
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Horn  (employed  as  a  material). 

Horns  of  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  {Ovis  mantana). 

704.  Spoon  mado  from  horn  of  Rocky  Moantaiu  sheep.    Nortliwest  coast. 

George  Gibbs. 
20842.  Spoon  made  from  bom  of  Rocky  Mountain  aheep.    Haidah  Indians. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 
14455.  Spoon  made  from  horn  of  Rocky  Mountain  sheep.    Pi-Ute  IndiuDH. 

Maj.  J.  W.  Powell. 

Antlers. 

Antlers  of  deer,  elk,  and  moose  (stag  liom),  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  handles  for  instruments,  trinkets,  and  buttons. 

26229-2  i-30.  Carving  ^m  horn  of  deer  {Cariacus  virginianus).    Harvey  d& 

I'ord,  Philadelphia. 
2L312.  Spoon  carved  fron  antler  of  elk  ( Cervus  canadeums).    Hoopah  Indians, 

California.     S.  Powers. 

Antlers  of  deer,  elk,  moose,  and  nearly  all  species  of  ruminants^ 
employed  for  ornamental  purposes.  (A  series  of  these  antlers  i* 
used  in  the  decoration  of  the  columns  in  the  Government  building.) 

Chemical  and  other  applicationts. 

Burnt  horn  (corn:i  ustum)  used  in  dentifrices. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  (hartshorn),  manufactured  from  deer  horns. 
(See  under  30.) 

11.  Hoofs  and  claws,  &c. 

(Embi-aciii^  the  commercial  hoof,  and  the  various  stages  of  manu- 
fiacturc  r(»]>rcsented  bj^  specimens.) 

Hooft. 

Hoofs  of  ox  and  bison,  used  in  making  buttons,  combs,  and  handleft. 

26001.  Commercial  hoof.    Philip  R.  Woodford,  Boston,  ^SLas• 

Series  of  articles  mado  from  hoof.     Geo.  F.  LiMtBoln,  LeomiiMter^ 
Mass. : 
2951G.  Dust  made  ^m  the  hoof. 

29517.  Bolt  baclde. 

29518.  Martingale  rings. 

29519.  Breastpin. 

29520.  Cross  for  neck  wear. 

29521.  Breastpin. 

Hoofs  ot*  horse,  used  like  those  of  ox  and  bison. 
Hoofs  of  music  ox,  deer,  and  antelope,  used  by  Indians  in  ornamen- 
tation. 

7443.  Hoofs  of  musk  ox.     Used  for  trimming  of  garments  by  B^akimoflk 
Mackenzie's  River.    R.  MacFarlano. 

Feet  of  deer,  used  for  knife-handles,  stool-feet,  &c. 
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Clairs.  ^ 

Claws  of  bear,  puma,  wolf^  &c.j  used  by  Indians  in  ornamentation^ 

(See  Ethnological  series.) 
Human  nails,  used  by  Indians  for  ornamental  trimming. 

Chemical  application  of  hooA  and  clairs. 

Use  in  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash  (see  under  30). 
Use  in  manufacture  of  glue  (see  under  24). 

12.  Baleen. 
HThalebone  in  an  unmanuftictured  state. 

14042.  Baleon  of  humpback  whale  (Megapiera  versahilis).  Coast  of  Califor- 
nia, 1873.    C.  31.  Scammon. 

1231 1 .  Bone  of  humpback  whale  ( Megapiera  versdbilis).  Coast  of  California^ 
C.  M.  Scammon. 

13893.  Baleen  of  humpback  whale  (Megapiera  versahilis),  Monterey,  Cal.. 
1673.    C.  M.  Scammon. 

13019.  Baleen  of  humpback  whale  (Megapiera  versahilis),    Monterey,  Cal. 

1872.     C.  M.  Scammon. 
1^263.  Baleen  of  humpback  whale  (Megapiera  versahilis),    San  Luis,  CaU 
C.  M.  Scammon. 

13020.  Baleen  of  humpback  whale  (Megapiera  versahilis),    San  Luis,  CaL 

C.  M.  Scammon. 
13985.  Baleen  of  sulphur-bottom  whale  (Sihhaldius  sulfureus),    Monterey,. 

Cal.    C.  M.  Scanmion. 
13984.  Baleen  of  sulphur-bottom  whale  (Sihhaldius  sul/urcv^),    Monterey^ 

Cal.    C.  M.  Scammon. 
12052.  Bone  of  the  California  gray  whale  (Bhachianccics  glaucus),    Monterey^ 

Cal.     1873.    C.  M.  ScammOn. 
15402.  Biileen.    North  Pacific.     Capt.  Henderson. 
7494.  AVliulebuuo.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  Biver  district.. 

R.  MacFarlane. 
1108.  Whalebone.    Prepared  by  Anderson  River  Eskimos.     Mackenzie's- 

Kiver  district.    R.  MacFarlane. 

< 

1116.  Whalebone.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  River  district. 

R.  MacFarlane. 
2079.  Whalebone.    Arctic  coast.    R.  MacFarlane. 
24976.  Whalebone  fiber.     Curled  for  bed-stuffing.     J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston,. 

Mass. 
24930.  Whalebone.    Prepared  for  whip-makers'  use.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston,. 

Mass. 
24862.  Whip  with  whalebone  stock,  knotted,   inlaid  with  whale-tooth'a 

ivory,  handle  wound  with  thin  whalebone.    American  Whip  Co., 

Westfield,  Mass. 
24950.  Dress-bone.      Whalebone  prepared  for  dress-makers'  use.     J.   A» 

S<^vey,  Boston,  Mass. 
24946.  Whalebone.     Prepared    for  suspender-makers'  use.    J.  A.  Sovey,. 

Boston,  Mass. 
24945.  Whalebone.    Prepared  for  bonnet-makers'  use.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boe» 

ton,  Mass. 
24941.  Whuicboue.     Prepared  for  umbrella-makers'  use.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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mialeboiie  in  an  nnmanaAictured  state. 


24951. 
24948. 


34942. 
24943. 
34944. 
S4M7. 
24952. 


'24934. 
21937. 


24905. 
24980. 
24981. 
24933. 


24958. 
249:^. 
24932. 
24954. 
24984. 
24970. 
2491)1. 
249^1. 
24938. 
24939. 
24955. 
24953. 
24960. 
24957. 
24971. 


WhaleboDC.    PrepaTod  for  paraaol-maken'  nae.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boa- 

Gross  dress-bonn.     Wh&lcbone  prepared  for  dress- makers'  use.    J. 

A.  Sevey,  Uosloii,  Miuut. 
White  tli'i'nit-bouc,     WliaklioDo  (wliite)  prepared  for  drcast-mskint^ 

use.     J.  A.  Sovoy  Uoston,  Masa. 
Wbalubone.    Prepared  for  bruah-iu.iliors'  use.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boetan, 

[Mm. 
Wlialobone.     Prepared   for  riUhon-wpnvcrs'  tw.         "  " 

Whalcbono.     Prepared  for  hnt-makeiB' use.  ''  " 

Whalebone.     Prepared  for  cap-makers'  nee.  "  " 

Whalehune.     Prepared  for  neck-atock-makeifl' ufle.     "  " 

WhalclioDo.    Prepared  for  corse  t-mokero'  iise.  "  " 

ltoM)iilili<.'ss  liuiii'.    WhaleboDe  prepared  for  dresivraakers'  use.    J. 

A.  Suvcy  Host. Ill,  Maw. 
Whalebone  fiber.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston,  Moss. 
Whalebone  cane.    Black  and  vhite,  twisted.    J.  A.  8evey.    Boston, 

[Maas. 
Whalebone  boot-shanks.  "  " 

Whalebone  tongae-scrapers.  ''  " 

\'i'lialebouo  probang.  "  " 

Whalebone  riding-whip,  mode    of  black   and  white  whalebone, 

twisted.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston,  Hobs. 
Whalebone  riding-whip.    J.  A.Sevey,  Boston,  Hasa. 
Whalebone  cane.     Plain.  "  " 

Whalebone  cane.    Twisted.  "  " 

Whalebone  grainiug-oomb.    Used  by  painters.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston, 

CHOM. 

Whalebone  probang. 

Whalebone  catiTpillar-bnish. 

Whalebone  shavings. 

Whalebone  bat]  k-aiip  porter. 

Whalebone  fiue-bmah. 

Whalebone  fiber  shoe^hiush. 

Wh.i!.!bonu.    Sample. 

Whalebone  divi  II  ii^-rod. 

Whalebone  aiigliug-roit  tip 

Wlialobone  ToBettcBforhotncss. 

Whalebone  landing-net  rod. 

Whalebone  hlji  buttk  bono. 

Whalebone.     Price-list  samples. 

Whalebone  penholder.     Black  and  white,  twisted. 

Wbaltboiie  busk. 

Whalebone  forc-arra  bones.    ArtificiaL 

Whalebone  plaiL-raiser. 

Whalebone  penholder. 

M.iLiufacturedtorHut,  showing  nse  of  whalebone. 

Whalebone  "^otsol-i^lasps. 

Wbatobone  drill -bow 

Wholebouo  billiurd-unshion  springs. 

Whalebone  pnjier-f  utter. 

Whalebone  mle. 
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\¥halebone  in  an  unmannfoctared  state. 

24860.  Whalebone  and  rattan  whip-stalk.    Finished,  ready  for  covering*. 
American  Whip  Company,  Westfiold,  Mass. 

24858.  Whalebone.     As  prepared  for  use  in  the  whip.    American  WhiiK 

Company,  Westfteld,  Mass. 

24859.  Whalebone  and  rattan.    Fitted  ready  for  sticking  together  for  whip- 

stalk.    American  Whip  Company,  Westfield,  Mass. 
24857.  Whalebone.     In  rongh  state,    as    sold   to  whip    mannfactnrerB» 

American  Whip  Company,  Westfield,  Mass. 
24982.  Whalebone.    Prepared  for  whip-makers'  use  (patent).    J.  A.  Sevey,. 

BostoUj  Mass. 

13.  TOBTOISE-SHELL. 

Tortoise-shell  {Eretmochelys  squamata  Linii.). 

12387-8-9-90.  Tortoise-shell  (Eretmockclya  iquamata  Linn.).    Pacifio  hawk's- 

bill  turtle.     Pacific  coast. 
24890.  Commercial  tortoise-shelL    QeorgeT.  Nickerson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

26S91.  Tortoiso-shell  jewelry^  &c.    Charles  W.  Kennard  &  Qo.^. 
Boston,  Mass.: 

Comb  cut  and  polished. 
Comb  cut  before  polishmg. 
Brooch  and  ear-rings. 
Sleeve-buttons. 
Necklace  and  locket. 

14.  Scales. 

Scales  of  fishes  used  in  ornamental  work,  with  specimens  of  flowera 
and  other  articles  manufactured. 

Fish-scale  jewelry.    F.  0.  Keergaard  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

25480.  8cal( >:>  of  sheepshead  (Archaaargua  probatoocphdlua), 

25481.  Scales  of  sheepshead  (ArchoMrgus  probaiocephalut).    Prepared  for  use. 

25482.  Brooch  and  ear-rings.         "  '* 

25483.  Spray  of  flowers. 

25484.  Spray  of  flowers. 

25485.  Spray  of  flowers. 

25486.  Spray  of  flowers. 
2.5487.  Spray  of  flowers  (dyed). 

25488.  Necklaco  and  cross. 

25489.  Brooch  and  ejir-rings. 

25490.  Bi*o()(h  and  car-rings  (dyed)  (Archoaarffus probatocepluilus), 

2G892.  JeweUy  laailo  from  scales  of  mallet,  dram,  &,c,    Mrs.  C.  E.  Mott, 
Jaxjksouville,  Fla. 

(Pearl  white,  or  essence  cP  Orient j  prepared  fix)m  scales  of  AJiumua 
Itundus  and  other  Gyprinid<ce  and  ClupeidcBy  used  in  making  artifi- 
cial pearls.)    (See  under  27.) 

26893.  Essence  d'Orient.    (Introduoed  for  comparison.)    Qostaye  Boasaiige, . 
Paris. 

I 
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16.  Peabl. 

Pearls  and  nacre  (embracing  the  pearl-yielding  shells,  with  the 

pearls  and  the  mother-o'-pearl  in  the  rough  state,  with  the  manafac- 

tui'ed  buttons,  handles,  and  jewelry,  pearl-powder,  inlaid  work,  and 

papier-mach6,  ornamented  with  mother-o'-pearl. 

Top-shells  ( Turhinidce\  and  their  application  to  manufacture  of 

shell-flowers.* 
Tower-shells  {Trochidce)} 
Bar-shells  {HalioUdiOEi)^  used  in  manufactore  of  buttons,  handles^ 

inlaid  work,  and  pearl  powder.^ 
Other  gasetropods  supplying  nacre.' 
Pearl-oysters  {AviculidxB)^  with  pearls  and  nacre.^ 
River-mussels  ( UnionidoB)^  with  pearls  and  nacre.^ 
Mussels,  oysters,  and  other  conchifers  supplying  pearls  and  nacre.^ 
Shells  of  nautilus  and  argonaut,  prepared  to  exhibit  their  nacre.' 
Ornamental  pearl- work,  imitating  sprays  of  flowers,  &c.' 
Imitation  pearls.^ 

16.  Shell. 
Cameo  8helL' 

Shell  of  conch  {Strombus  gigas\  and  carvings.' 
Shell  of  helmet  {Cassis  rufa^  C.  ttiberosaj  and  0.  madaffascariensis)y 
with  carvings.' 

Shells  used  for  implements,  &c.' 

Shells  of  StrombuSj  Triton^  DoUuMj  FusuSj  MureXj  and  Bttccinuniy 
used  for  fog-horns,  lamps,  vas^,  and  ornamental  borders  in  flower- 
gardens.* 

Shells  of  Bu^ycorij  Sycotypusj  Mdctra^  &c,  used  by  Indians  in  manu- 
facture of  implements,  with  specimens  of  implements.' 

Shells  of  Mactra^  used  ;for  ladles,  scoops,  and  spoons  by  fishermen.' 

Shells  of  Tridacitaj  used  for  vases,  fountains,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  handles  and  carvings.' 

Shells  of  Pecfen,  HaliotiSj  DentuUum,  Mercenariu^  &c,  used  by  In- 
diaus  for  triminings  and  ornaments.' 

Shells  of  Pecicn^  used  in  making  pin-cushions  and  purses.' 

Shells  of  Mercenaria  violacea,  Pwpura  lapilltiSj  and  Bttodnum  unda- 
tuntj  used  by  Indians  of  eastern  coast  in  manufacture  of  money, 
with  specimens  of  wampum  (with  the  modem  wampum  or  shell- 
beads,  maniifafctured  for  the  Indian  trade),  and  of  the  hyqua  or 
DentaliuM  shells,  emi)loyed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Pacific  coast.' 

Specimens  of  the  cowry  {Cypraea  moneta)^  "live  cowry ^  and  dead 
cowrj^,  used  in  African  trade  and  for  trimmings.' 

*  See  in  Part  II  of  tho  p^<^8ent  catalogue. 
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Shelflis  u@ed  for  iniplenient§9  Skc. 

8hells  of  Cypraea^  Botella^  Oliva^  Turritdla^  PJumanella  (Venetian 
Hhells),  &c.,  mounted  a«  buttons  and  jewelry.' 

Composition  shell- work  for  box-covers  and  frames,  made  by  gluing 
shells  ill  mosaic.* 

Calcined  shells,  used  by  dentifrice  a»d  porcelain  makers.'    (See,  ah^o, 
under  32.) 
^     Cuttle-fish  bone  from  Sepia  officinalis^  used  as  a  pounce,  n%  a  denti- 
frice, as  polishing  powders,  for  taking  fine  impressions  in  counter- 
feiting, and  SLS  food  for  birds.^    (See,  also^  under  D  5.) 

Concretions  from  the  stomach  of  AstaciiSj  known  as  "crab's-eyes'^ 
and  ^^  crab-stones,^  and  used  as  antacids.' 

Shell  of  king-crab  {Idmulus  polyphemus)^  used  as  a  boat-bailer.' 

Oi)ercula  of  moUusks,  used  as  ^^ eye-stones."' 

17.  COBAL. 

Coral  as  a  maieriaL 

Bed  coral  {Carallium  nobilis),  with  specimens  of  the  five  commercial 
grades  (1,  froth  of  blood ;  2,  flower  of  blood ;  3, 4, 5,  blood  of  first, 
second,  and  third  qualities)  of  the  white  variety,  and  of  the  round 
beads,  negligee  beads,  bracelets,  pins,  coronets,  armlets,  ear-rings, 
&c.' 

White  conil,  Oculina,  sp.,  used  by  jewelers.' 

Madrepores  and  other  showy  corals,  used  for  ornamental  purposes.' 

Horny  uxis  of  bUick  flexible  coral  {Plexaura  crassa)^  used  for  canes 
and  whips  in  the  Bermudas.' 

Axis  of  fan  coral  (Rhipidogorgia)^  used  for  skimmers  and  strainers 
in  the  Bermudas.' 

Cordl,  used  for  building  i)urpo8es.' 

<3oral  rock  of  recent  formation  (Coquina),  used  in  Florida  in  manu- 
fju'tiire  of  ornamental  vases  and  carvings.' 

Calcined  coral,  used  for  dentifrices,  as  an  antacid,  &c.' 

Imitations  of  red  coral  ih  celluloid,  rubber,  and  other  substances.' 

18.  Infusorial,  eabths. 

Polishin;?  powders^  (used  for  polishing  metals,  cabinet-ware,  and 
stone). 

Specimens  of  polishing  slate,  tripoli,  and  other  foreign  polishing 

powder  J 
Speciint^.ns  of  American  inftisorial  deposits.' 


'  Soo  under  Part  II  of  this  catalogue. 
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Inflisorial  earths  employed  in  manufoctiires* 

lufiisorial  earth,  used  in  making  window  and  plate  glass.' 
Infusorial  earth,  used  in  making  soluble  glass.^ 
Infusorial  earth,  used  in  making  mortar.* 
Infusorial  earth,  used  in  making  molds  for  metal  casting.' 
Infusorial  earth,  used  in  making  fQters.* 
Infusorial  earth,  used  in  making  dynamite.* 
Infusorial  earth,  used  in  making  fire-poof  packing.^ 
Infui-^orial  earth,  as  an  absorbent  for  oils  and  liquids.' 

19.  Other  ioaterials  from  inyertebratbs. 

From  iniiieets. 

Brazilian  diamond-beetles,  used  in  jewelry. 
Wings  of  beetles,  used  in  embroidery. 

From  echinoderms. 

Spines  of  echinoids,  used  for  slate-crayons. 

Flexible  materidU. 

20.  Leathersl  (Embracing  the  hides  in  a  rough  state,  inr  the  TaiiotB 
stages  of  dressing,  and  manuflEictured  into  shoe-leather,  x>arch> 
ment^  vellum,  binders'  leather,  thongs,  &c 

Leather  prepared  flrom  mammal  skins. 

Leather  prepared  from  human  skin. 

» 

26070.  Bo(>t«  made  from  skin  of  man.    H.  &.  A.  Mahienholz,  New  York. 

Sea-lion  leather,  used  by  Eskimos  to  cover  bidarkas,  and  for  gar- 
ments iind  beds. 

11:171.  Limther  of  sea-lion  {Eumetopiaa  stelleri).    Used  by  Aleutian  Islandcm 
(V»r  manufactoTO  of  canoe.    Alaska.    Vincent  Colyer. 

Walrus  leather,  used  by  Eskimos  for  harness,  tables,  thongs,  seal- 
nets,  and  for  covering  polishing-\i'heels. 

15017.  Harpoon-line  of  walrus  leather.    A  hiska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

Seal  leather,  used  for  fine  shoes  and  in  the  manufacture  of  **  patent 
leather,'^  and  by  Esldmos  ftr  numerous  purposes. 

10180.  Seal-skin  bleached  by  hot  water.    Innuit  Eskimos.    Arctic  Ocean. 
Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 
1103.  Seal-skin  leather  tanned  by  Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  River  district. 
R.  MacFarlane. 
247fc^.  Indian  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  seal  {Phoca  vUuUm«f)    Q.  B. 
Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 


*  See  under  Part  II  of  this  catalogue. 
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I^eather  prepared  flrom  mammal  skins. 

Bison  leather  (and  buffalo  leather,  buff-leather). 

2«'>951.  Imitation  buckskin.     Manufactured  from  skin  of  American  bifion 
(Bison  amerioanus).    Wilcox  Tannery,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania. 

25952.  Collar  leather.    Manufactured  from  skin  of  American  bison  (Bison 

americanus),    Wilcox  Tannery,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania. 
25954.  Sole  leather.     Manufactured  from  skin  of  American  bison  (Bison 
americanus),    Wilcox  Tannery,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania. 

25953.  Whang  leather.  Manufactured  fi^m  skin  of  American  bison  (Bison 

americanus).    Wilcox  Tannery,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Ox  leather,  with  specimens  of  sole  leather,  split  leather,  grain 
leather,  rawhide  thongs,  whips,  leather  belts  and  saddles,  and  of 
calf-skins,  prepared  for  binders'  and  bootmakers'  use,  bs  Eussia 
leather  and  velhun,  and  tawed,  as  parchment.^ 

Sheep  leather,  with  specimens  of  binders'  leather,  imitation  chamois 
leather,  wash  leather,  buff'  leather,  roan,  imitation  morocco  and 
parchment,  with  vellum  made  firom  skins  of  dead-bom  lambs^ 
and  manufactured  gloves,  &c.^ 

Goat  leather,  with  specimens  of  shagreen  leather,  morocco  leather, 
as  used  for  linings,  upholsteiy ,  bindings,  and  pocket-books,  parch- 
ment, driun-heads,  &c.,  with  kid  leather,  used  in  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  gloves,  under-clothing,  and  vellum  made  firom  skin  of 
young  kids,  also  skin  bottles  us^  in  Asia.^ 

Horse  and  ass  leather,  used  in  manufacture  of  shagreen,  sole  leather^ 
harness-leather,  saddles,  trunks,  water-hose,  pump-valves,  mili- 
tary accouterments,  ladies'  shoe-uppers.* 

8871.  Tanned  ox-skin,  used  for  sole  leather.    Cheyenne  Indians,  Kansas. 
Dr.  G.  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A. 

Bawhide. 

29549.  Hawhide  prepared  for  belting.    Darrow  Manufacturing  Company. 

29546.  Coil  of  rope.    Made  from  rawhide.  " 
29548.  Basket.                          "                                              " 

29547.  Doirshead:  "  " 
29545.  Powder-flasks.              "  " 

Deer  leather,  dressed  as  buff  leather,  chamois-imitation  leather^ 
Indian  dressed  (buckskin),  and  for  the  finer  moroccos,  also  man- 
ufactured into  gloves,  gaiters,  under-garments,  polishers,  &c. 

25282.  Buck-tanned  skin  of  mule  deer  (Cariacus  macroHs).    Indians. 
6977.  Leather  from  skin  of  deer  (Cariacus  macrotist).    Tanned  by  Caddo 

Indians.     £.  Palmer. 
5554.    Buck-tanned  deer-skin  (Cariacus  macrotis),     Apache  Indians.     £• 

Palmer. 
14383.  Buck-tanned  skin  of  deer  (Cariacus  macrotis).    J.  W.  PoweU. 

>  In  view  of  the  extensive  exhibition  of  leathers  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  BoUding, 
no  special  effort  has  been  made  to  complete  this  part  of  the  coUection. 

BuU.  N.  M.  Na  14 ^14 
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I^eather  prepared  flrom  mammal  nkins. 

Deer  leather,  &c. 

6978.  Buck-tanned  skin  of  deer  (Cariacus  macroHs).    Comanche  Indians. 

£.  Palmer. 
11606.  Buckskin  (Cariacu8  colunibianus).     Dressed   by  HcCloud  Indians. 

Shasta  County,  California.    Livingston  Stone. 
11605.  Buckskin  (Cariacua  colwnbianus).      Tanned  by  McCloud   Indians. 

Shasta  County,  California.    Livingston  Stone. 
11604.  Buckskin  {Cariacus  columhianus).     Tanned  by  McCloud    Indians. 

Shasta  County,  California.    Livingston  Stone. 
8540.  Buckskin  for  moccasins.    Nebraska.    Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A. 
26885.  Skin  of  Virginia  deer  (Cariacus  virginianus),    Seminole  Indians  of 

Florida.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
24800.  Tanned  skin  of  young  Virginia  deer  {Cariacus  virginianus),    J.  H. 

Henderson,  Big  Coon,  Ala. 

Moose  leather  in  ordinary  and  buckskin  finish. 

24781.  Moccasins  made  from  skin  of  moose  {Aloes  malchis),    Huron  Indians. 

G.  R.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 
24787.  Rubber-sole  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  moose  (dyed).    Q.  R.  Ren- 
frew &,  Co.,  Quebec. 

24782.  Indian  moccasins  made  frqfn  skin  of  moose.    Iroquois  tribe.    6.  R. 

Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 
24773.  Indian  buck-tanned  skin  of  moose  {Aloes  malckis),    Labrador.    G.  R. 

Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
24786.  Indian  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  moose.    '' Lady's  size.''    G.  R. 

Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 
838.  Smoke-tanned  skin  of  moose  {Aloes  malohis).    Slave  (Lake  f )  Indians. 

R.  Kennicott,  Fort  Liard. 

Garibou  leather  in  ordinary  and  buckskin  finish. 

24775.  Indian  buck-tanned  skin  of  caribou  {Tarandus  rang{fer).    Labrador. 
G.  R.  Renfrew  &.  Co.,  Quebec. 

24783.  Indian  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  caribou.     ''  Man's  size."  G.  R. 

Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 

24784.  Indian  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  caribou.     ''Woman's  size."    G. 

R.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 

Beindeer  leather.^ 

836.  Smoke-tanned  skin  of  barren-ground  caribou  {Tarandus  rang^fetj  sub- 
species groenlandicus),    Mackenzie's  River  district.    R.  Kennicott. 

Elk  leather  in  ordinary  and  buckskin  finish. 

8536.  Elk-skin  tanned  with  smoke.    Nebraska.    Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A. 

Mountain-sheep  leather. 

8548.  Buck-tanned  skin  of  mountain  sheep  (Ovta  montana).     Nebraska. 
Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A. 


^See  garments  in  Ethnological  division. 
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I^eather  prepared  flrom  mammal  skins. 

Series  of  dififerent  leathers  illostratiiig  tlie  manufitctore  of  gloves: 

25286.  Raw  skin  of  ''Maranham  Jack"  deer  (Cariacus  sp.)  from  South  Amer- 

ica.   S.  6.  Hutchinson  &,  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25287.  Skin  of  ''Maranham  jack"  deer,  dressed  by  glove  manufacturer, 

ready  for  cutting.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  T. 

25288.  Gloves  manufactured  from  skin  of  '^Maranham  jack"  deer.    S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  T. 

25289.  Raw  skin  of  deer  {Cariacu^  sp.).    From  Central  America.     S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &,  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  T. 

25290.  Skin  of  deer  dressed  by  glove  manufacturers.    Central  America.    S. 

G.  Hutchinson  &,  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  T. 

25291.  Raw  skin  of  mule  deer  (Cariacus  macroiU).    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co., 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25292.  Skin  of  mule  deer  (Cariacus  macrotia).    Fat  or  liquor  dressed.    S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25293.  Skin  of  mule  deer  (Cariacus  macroUs),    Oil  dressed.    S.  G.  Hutchin- 

son &,  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25294.  Gloves  made  from  skin  of  mule  deer  (Cariacus  macrotis).    S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25295.  Raw  skin  of  African  *^  biees  bok."    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johns- 

town, N.  Y. 

25296.  Skin  of  African  ''blees  bok"  (dressed).    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &,  Co., 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25297.  Gauntlet  gloves  made  from  skin  of  African  ^'blees  bok."     S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &,  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25298.  Raw  skin  of  prong-horn  or  antelope  (AnHlooapra  americand).    S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &,  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25299.  Skin  of  prong-horn  or  antelope  (Aniilocapra  americana).    Dressed 

and  colored.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &.  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25300.  Gloves  made  from  skin  of  prong-horn  or  antelope  (AntHooapra  ameri' 

oana),    S.  G.  Hutchinson  Sl  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25301.  Raw  skin  of  south  American  peccary  (Dicotyles  Idbiatus).    S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &,  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25303.  Gloves  made  from  skin  of  South  American  peccary  (Dicotyles  lahia- 

tus).    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &.  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25302.  Skin  of  South  American  peccary  (Dicotyles  labiatus).     Dressed  for 

glove  manufacturer.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25304.  Buck-tanned  skin  of  sheep.  **  '* 

25305.  Dressed  skin  of  sheep,  tanned  like  kid  leather,  but  smoked  instead 

of  colored.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25306.  Sheep-skin  made  into  <'kid  leather."     S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25307.  Gloves  made  from  ''kid-dressed"  sheep-skin.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  d& 

Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25308.  ''Kid "-dressed  lamb-skin,  ready  for  coloring.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &. 

Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25309.  Lamb-skin  ''kid-dressed,"  colored.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johns- 

town, N.  Y. 

25310.  Gloves  made  from  "kid-dressed"  lamb-skin.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  A, 

Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25311.  I/amb-skin  dressed  in  Germany.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johns- 

town, N.  Y. 
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Leather  prepared  firom  nuunmal  skins. 

Series  of  different  leathers  illuBtratlTig  the  mauufactoie  of  ^oree. 

Tbe  following  account  of  the  glovo  trade  in  North  America  is  from  the 
pen  of  Ht.  S.  6.  Hutchinson : 

"  The  mMiiifaoture  of  gloves  and  mittens  twm  leather  waa  started  in 
Fnlton  CoDQt;,  New  York  (according  to  best  fnformation),  in  the  year 
1S09,  by  people  fiom  Connecticut,  who  fiist  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinware  and  in  exchanging  their  tinware  for  the  prodacta  of  the  oouk- 
try.  They  thus  obtained  deer-pelts,  which  thoy  learned  to  tan  according 
to  the  Indian  process,  and,  using  paper  patterns,  cut  and  made  them  iato 
rough  mittens  and  gloves.  Subsequently  they  learned  a  better  process 
of  tanning,  and  also  have  made  great  improvements  in  manufacturing 
glores;  and  from  apparently  insignificant  and  accidental  beginnings  has 
originated  an  industry  which  is  estimated  to  produce  over  f4,000,000 
worth  of  mann&ctuied  goods,  and  which  business  has  never  as  yet  been 
snccessfnlly  transplanted  elsewhere. 

"Thu  skins  used  in  the  manafactute  of  gloves  and  mittens  are  the  dif- 
ferent Torietiesof  deer-skins  and  sheep  and  lamb  skins.  The  deer-skins 
are  gleaned  fiom  tbe  entire  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  and  Africa,  and  there  is  as  much  difieience  in  the  quality  of  tho 
skins  fiom  tho  different  countries  as  in  tbe  climate  of  the  countries  (« 
localities  from  which  they  come.  T^e  heaviest  and  most  Talasble  skins 
come  from  under  the  equator. 

"Sheep-skins  are  extensively  used  in  the  mannfactnre  of  gloves  as 
well  as  deer-skins.  It  is  estimated  that  over  100,000  dozen  are  used  an- 
nually. The  quality  of  these  varies  as  much  as  deer-skins,  and  depends 
as  much  upon  the  section  of  country  from  which  they  come,  the  coarse- 
wool  skins  making  tbe  best  leather.  A  part  of  the  sheep-skins  aie 
dressed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  deer-skins,  and 'are  finished  to  resem- 
ble buckskin.  Many  sheep  and  lamb  skins  are  by  a  very  different  pro- 
cess made  into  what  is  called  kid  leather,  tbe  lamb-skins,  especially, 
making  a  very  nice  glove ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  lined  fur-trinuned  gloves 
made  iiom  this  kid  leather  excel  any  of  foreign  manufacture. 

"To  give  a  maredefintt«  idea  of  where  the  deer-£kins  come  from,  I  will 
give  a  little  it«m  of  statistics  of  arrivals  of  deer-skins  at  the  port  of 
New  York  in  the  years  1668  to  1872,  inclusive: 
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"And  to  give  you  something  of  an  idea  of  bowtbescdeer-skinBaie  con- 
verted into  leather  read;  for  cutting  into  gloves,  I  will  copy  a  poem 
writt«n  by  Horace  Spragne  in  1B59.  However,  the  operation  has  been 
somewhat  changed  and  much  improved  since : 

'"And  be  it  mine  in  brief  to  comprehend, 
From  the  inception  to  the  final  end, 
Through  every  process,  how  tbe  routine  moves 
From  unwrongbt  bides  t«  manufactured  gloTeo, 
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■leather  prepared  firom  mammal  skins. 

Scries  of  different  leathers  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  gloves : 

First  into  vats,  low  sunken  in  the  ground, 

The  rattling  8kin8  are  thrown  with  husky  sound, 

And  there  ^r  days  are  suffered  to  remain, 

Until  the  water  permeates  the  grain, 

And  their  whole  yielding  form  and  texture  mak« 

Pliant  and  supple,  fitting  them  to  break. 

Prone  o'er  the  slanting  beam  the  breaker  plies, 

With  long  two-handled  knife,  his  energies 

All  the  adhering  flesh  to  clean  away. 

His  is  the  hardest  work  and  poorest  pay. 

Flesh-liming,  or  the  hairing  process  called. 

Is  next  in  order  and  is  next  installed. 

Upon  the  flesh-side  of  the  broken  skin 

Quick-lime  is  spread  and  safely  folded  in; 

Then  in  the  soak  or  water  vat  with  care 

rr  is  placed  ten  days  for  loosening  the  hair, 

And  Avhen  the  beam  and  knife  again  are  proved 

The  hairy  coat  is  easily  removed. 

In  lime- vats  next  the  skins  are  put  to  lime ; 

From  one  to  six  weeks  is  the  allotted  time. 

This  process,  perfected  by  low  degrees. 

Thickens  the  skins  and  smooths  the  surfaces. 

Prizing  requires  the  beam  and  knife  again, 

To  shave  clean  off  the  cuticle  or  grain. 

Parching  is  used  for  heavy  skins  alone. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  is  drying  down ; 

Not  in  the  fervois  of  the  scorching  sun. 

But  in  the  shade  alone,  't  is  safely  done. 

A  soaking  then  ensues  until 

They  're  softer  made  and  fitted  for  the  milL 

Milling  in  order  next  succeeds,  of  course. 

Placed  in  the  stock,  by  steam  or  water  fores 

The  skins  are  briskly  run  six  hours  or  more 

To  supple  them  and  open  every  pore. 

Then  taken  out  to  air.    With  oil  imbued. 

Replaced  again,  and  milling  is  renewed. 

Each  half  lK>ur  afterward  iJtemately 

They  're  in  the  stocks  or  out  to  air  and  dry. 

Until  throughout  the  substance  of  the  skm 

The  oil  commingles  with  the  gelatine 

Or  glue,  and  leaves  the  other  parts  together 

The  true  and  genuine  product  we  calf  leather. 

The  beam  and  scudding-knife  again  are  plied 

For  scudding  on  the  grain  or  facial  side. 

The  mucous  substance  or  reticular 

Tissue  of  the  skin  is  shaved  o£f  bare. 

The  process  then,  to  perfect  and  to  crown. 

Requires  a  day  at  most  for  drying  down. 

Next  in  lye-liquor  vats  they  're  placed  awhile, 

In  vulgar  parlance,  ^for  to  cut  the  Ue'; 

But  by  the  chymie  law  affinity 

The  oil  gelatinous  and  alkali 

Combine,  without  a  figure  or  a  trope, 

And  form  the  useful  product  we  call  soap.     , 

A  half  hour  in  the  stocks  the  skins  being  run, 

The  soap  washed  out,  and  thus  the  scouring 's  done. 

To  soften,  to  give  shai>e,  and  natural  sise, 

Duly  the  stacking  process  next  applies. 

Fast  in  the  perch  the  pendent  skm  being  placed. 

Grasped  by  the  hand  and  firmly  shoulder-braced, 

The  arm-stake  then  is  vigorously  applied 

To  supple  and  extend  the  leathery  nide. 

While  the  knee-stake  is  more  suitably  round 

Fitted  to  stretch  and  smooth  the  cages  round. 

Ocher  with  water  mixed^  when  dried  enough 

And  into  square  blocks  fashioned,  is  called  buff, 
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lieather  prepared  firom  mammal  skins. 

Series  of  different  leathers  illustrating  the  mana&etnre  of  glox'es. 

Which  by  the  hand  is  mbbed  upon  the  dkin. 

Perch  hung  until  the  ocher's  well  wrought  in 

And  deeply  set,  producing  a  soft,  mellow, 

Golden,  enduring,  inerasive  yellow. 

This  buffing  named.    The  process  next  to  bring 

The  manufacture  through  is  finishing. 

A  horizontal  shaft,  firm  overlaid 

With  emery,  and  by  machinery  made 

To  turn,  elaborates  the  skin  placed  on 

To  perfect  smoothness,  and  the  work  is  done.' 

'*  The  manufacture  of  the  different  kinds  and  styles  of  gloves  is  becom- 
ing divided  up  so  that  many  of  our  leading  manufacturers  are  making  a 
specialty  pf  some  particular  kind  of  gloves.  Some  make  exclusively 
heavy  buckskin  gloves  and  mittens ;  others  make  exclusively  sheep^kiu 
gloves  and  gauntlets;  others,  lined  kid  gloves  of  various  kinds  and  styles; 
others,  unlined  kid  and  antelope  or  castor  gloves  and  ladies'  gauntlets, 
thus  enabling  them  to  pay  strict  attention  to  their  particular  branch, 
and  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  attainable  at  this  age  and 
stage  of  the  business. 

"Marked  progress  is  yearly  made  in  this  industry,  and  it  is  predicted 
tl^t  in  no  distant  future  the  finest  gloves  made  in' the  world  will  be  made 
here  in  the  two  villages  of  Johnstown  and  GloversviUe,  N.  T." 

Porpoise  leather. 

Beluga  leather  dressed  as  kid,  sole,  harness,  velvety  plush,  boot, 
mail-bag,  belt,  and  patent  (varnished)  leather. 

26018.  Tanned  skin  of  beluga  {DelpMnapterus  catodan),    Q.  R.  Benfirew  A> 

Co.,  Quebec. 

26019.  Lace  leather,  **  Riviere  du  Loup  en  bas."   Manufactured  from  the  skin 

of  beluga  {DelpMnapterus  catodan),  by  the  Gulf  Porpoise  Fishing 
Company. 

Beaver  leather,  used  in  manufacture  of  saddles,  shoes,  gloves,  and 

trunks. 
Bat  leather,  used  for  thumbs  of  kid  gloves. 
Leather  trimmings,  used  as  stuffing  for  balls,  &c. 

Prepared  firom  intestmes  of  mammals. 

Parchment  from  viscera  of  seals,  used  by  Eskimos  for  clothing,  bags, 
and  blankets. 

6569.  Intestine  of  seal.    Used  for  waterproof  clothing.    Cook's  Inlet.    Dr. 

T.  T.  Minor.  * 

6570.  Intestine  of  seal.    Used  for  waterproof  clothing.    Yukon  River.    W* 

H.  DalL 
6559.  Intestine  of  seal.    Prepared  and  used  for  clothing.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 
20802.  Prepared  seal-gut  for  waterproof  dresses.    Sitka,  Alaska.   J.  G.  Swan. 
See  alsoi  numerous  garments  of  this  material  displayed  in  the  £th« 
nological  division. 
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Prepared  flrom  intestines  ormammals. 

Leather  from  pharynx  of  seal  aild  walrus,  used  by  Eskimo  for  boot- 
soles. 

Parehment  from  viscera  of  bears,  used  in  Kamtchatka  for  masks 
and  window-panes. 

Viscera  of  ox,  used  in  manufacture  of  gold-beaters'  skin. 

Bladders  of  animals,  nsed  for  pouches,  parchment,  bottle  and  jar 
covers,  and  by  Eskimo  for  oil-bottles. 

Viscera  of  sheep,  used  in  manufacture  oi  "cat-gut,^  with  specimens 
of  whip-cord,  hatters'  cord,  for  bowstrings,  clockmakers'  cord, 
filandre,  guitar,  violin,  and  harp  strings,  angling-lines,  &c 

Viscera  of  hog,  used  as  envelope  for  minced  meat,  sausages,  &c. 

Throat  of  sea-lion  {JSumetopias  8telleri)y  dressed  as  parchment  en- 
velopes to  preserve  valuable  papers. 

20803.  Sitka  Indians,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Sinews  of  sheep,  deer,  goat,  bufGalo,  seal,  walrus,  and  other  animals, 
used  in  manufacture  of  threads,  lines,  nets,  and  snow-shoes,  in 
strengthenii^  bows,  &c.;  the  babiche  of  the  Eskimos  of  the 
Northwest  coast. 

5185.  Babiche.    Siccanee  Indians.    British  Colombia.    J.  T.  Bothiock. 
2034.  Mackenzie's  River.    B.  Kennicott. 
849.  Mackenzie's  Biver.  ** 

842.  Moose  sinew.    Fort  Good  Hope.    Mackenzie's  River.    R.  Kennicott. 
2036.  Sine-ws  of  moose  and  cariboo.    Fort  Liard  Indians.  '< 
5546.  Deer  sinew.    Apache  Indians.    Dr.  E.  Palmer. 

2200.  Babiche.    Undressed  skin  of  moontain  sheep. 

843.  Babiche  from  moontain  sheep.    Mackenzie's  River.    R.  Kennicott. 
1882.  Bow  covered  with  sinew  of  moontain  sheep  (Ovta  fiiontana).    Digger 

Indians.    California.    Captain  Gonnison,  U.  S.  A. 

24788.  Snow-shoes  made  from  sinew  of  cariboo  (man's  size).    G.  R.  Ren- 

frew &  Co.,  Qoebec. 

24789.  Snow-shoes  made  from  sinew  of  cariboo  (woman's  size).    G.  R.  Ren- 

frew &  Co.,  Qoebec. 

Prepared  firom  bird-skins  (Eskimos). 

Eider  leather.* 
Auk  leather.* 

7453.  Oil-bag.    Hade  from  skin  of  loon's  foot.    Fort  Anderson.    R.  Biao- 
Farlane. 

Prepared  flrom  reptile  sldiiis. 

Alligator  leather. 

* 

16810.  Salted  skin  of  alligator  (^Ui^a^orm{«»iM^?piefMia).    Upper  Saint  John's 

River,  Florida.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
16810.  Tanned  skin  of  alligator.    Upper  Saint  John's  River,  Florida.    Q. 

Brown  Goode. 


^  See  garments  in  Ethnological  series. 
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Prepared  flrom  reptile  skins. 

Alligator  leather. 

25283.  Tanned  skin  of  alligator  (Alligator  fiiiM%99ippieMi»),     Upper  Saint 
John's  River,  Florida.    6.  Brown  Goode. 

24791.  Tanned  skin  of  alligator  {AlligaUyr  m%89i89ippieM%9).    "Rnaset  finish.'' 

Schayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24796.  Cigar-case,  made  from  skin  of  alligator  (Alligator  mi»ii»9ippinM%»), 

''Rnsset  finish."    Schayer  Btos.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24792.  Lady's  satchel,  made  from  skin  of  alligator  (AlUgator  mtitiMtiypiai- 

9is).    '^Rosset  finish."    Schayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 
24795.  Match-case,  made  from  skin  of  alligator  (Alligator  mtMtM^jpieiwif). 
'^Rosset  finish."    Schayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24793.  Slippers,  made  from  the  skin  of  alligator  (Alligator  mi89%$9ippieiui8), 

'*  Russet  finish."    Schayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24794.  Slippers,  made  from  skin  of  alligator  (AUigator  miesiatippiauU), 

''Black  finish."    Schayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26068.  Riding-hoots,  made  frt)m  skin  of  alligator  (Allig€Uor  mtntMipptaMM). 

H.  &  A.  Mahrenholz,  New  York  City. 

Battlesnake  leather. 

24797.  Dressed  skin  of  rattlesnake  (Crotalua  duri$9U8),    Big  Coon,  Ala.    J. 

H.  Henderson. 
24799.  Dressed  skin  of  rattlesnake  (Crotalus  duri89u»).    Big  Coon,  Ala.    J. 
H.  Henderson. 

24798.  Shoes  made  from  skin  of  rattlesnake  (Crotalus  durissus).    Big  Coon, 

Ala.    J.  H.  Henderson. 
9043.  Bow  covered  with  skin  of  rattlesnake.    Used  hy  Flathead  Indians. 
Fort  Colville,  W.  T.    Dr.  J.  T.  Ghisslin,  U.  S.  A. 

Other  snake  leather. 

26069.  Boots  made  from  skin  of  hoa  (Boa  oanstriotor),    H.  &  A.  Mahrenholz^ 

New  York. 

Prepared  flrom  fish-skins. 

Leather  prepared  from  scaled  fish  by  Indians. 

16091.  Salmon-skins  dressed  as  leather  and  used  in  making  waterproof  shirts 
and  boots  by  Magemut  Eskimo.  Nunivak  Island,  Alaska.  W.  H. 
Dall. 

10347.  Parky,  or  upper  garment,  made  from  the  skin  of  codfish  (f ).  Nimi- 
vak  Island,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DalL 

Eel  leather,  made  for  pigtails,  queues,  flail-thongs. 
Skins  of  eels  {Anguilla  vulgaris). 

25285.  Eel-skins.    Market,  Washington,  D.  C.    6.  Brown  Groode. 

These  eel-skins  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Virginia  negroes  as  a 
cure  for  rheumatism. 

Sturgeon  leather. 

26013.  Tanned  skin  of  sturgeon  (Acipenser  rubieundua),  Wemich  &  Wan- 
del,  Waukegan^  HI. 
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Prepared  firom  fish-skins. 

Shark  leather  (shagreen  used  for  coverings^  and  by  ihe  Alaska  In- 
dians for  boot-soles).* 

Iieather  iraste. 

Paper  manufactured  from  waste. 

Glue  manufactured  from  waste.    (See  under  24.) 

Prussian  blue  made  from  leather  waste.    (See  under  30.) 

21.  Haib  and  wool. 

Hair  used  in  ireaTin;  and  ftltin;.    (See  under  8.) 
Hair  used  Tor  "wign  and  ornaments. 

Human  hair  bs  an  article  of  commerce,  with  specimens  of  switches 
and  wigs,  and  also  of  the  trade  imitations  of  hair  in  jute,  horse- 
hair, &c. 

Goat's  wool  as  employed  in  manufacture  of  wigs  and  perukes. 

Human  scalp  locks  as  Indian  trophies.' 

Scalps  of  animal  as  trophies.' 

Hair  and  bristles  used  for  brashes  (embracing  the  commer- 
cial hair  and  bristles,  assorted  and  unassorted,  and  specimens  of  the 
manufactured  articles). 

Hair  of  skunk,  used  for  fine  brushes. 

29340.  Gilders'  and  Tamishers'  brashes  (black  hair ;  flat).   Miles  Bros.  &  Co. 

29341.  tt        ti  II  u  ii  u  u 

29342.  «         <<  «  <<  «  <<  '* 

29343.  «         "  "  "  "      (round).  " 

29344.  Dusting-bmsh  (white  hair;  flat).  ** 

Hair  of  bear  used  for  vamishing-brushes. 

29338.  Varnish  or  dnsting  brash.    Miles  Brothers  A,  Co. 

29339.  "Mottler"  brush.  '* 

Hair  of  American  badger  used  for  fine  shaving,  graining,  gilding, 
and  dust  brushes.^ 

Hair  of  American  badger  {Taxidea  americana)  adapted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  brushes. 

Hair  of  squirrel,  esi>ecially  the  tail,  used  in  making  fine  artists' 
pencils. 

29320.  "Camers-hair"  varnish-brash.    French  style.    Miles  Brothers  6l  Co. 

29321.  '^Camel's-hair"  coach-painters' color-brash.  " 

^  See  garments  in  Ethnolo|pcal  series. 

*  See  specimens  in  the  Ethnological  division. 

'The  badger-hair  brashes  sold  in  America  are  almost  ezclasively  mannfactared  from 
the  hair  of  the  Earopean  badger.  The  hair  of  the  American  badger  is  qaite  an  well 
adapted  to  the  pai-pose. 
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Hair  and  bristles  used  for  brushes. 

Hair  of  squirrel,  especially  the  tail,  used  in  making  fine  artists' 
pencils. 

S9322>.  ''Camel's-hair"  yamiah  or  copying  brash.  English  style.     Miles 

Brothers  &,  Co.,  New  York. 
29322.  <<Camer8-hair''  gildras'  brush.    Miles  BrotheEs  &  Co.,  New  Yoric 

29324-5.  ''CamePs-hair'Macqnering  brash.  "  ** 

29326.  *'Camer8-hair"  pencil,  quill  handles.  "  " 

29353.  Series  of  scrolling  and  ornamenting  brashes.  ''  '' 

These  brashes  are  made  chiefly  from  the  tail  of  the  gray  sqoirrel 

{Sciwnis  oarolinen9%8),  and  are  known  to  the  trade  as  '' oameUs-hair'' 

brushes. 

Bristles  of  hog  and  peccary  used  in  making  coarse  brushes  for  var- 
nishing, scrubbing,  &c. 

26020.  Series  of  bristles  (black).    B  Nos.  1-12.    William  Wilkens  Sl  Co., 

Baltimore, 
(white).    B  Nos.  1-13.  "  '< 

(yeUow).    B  Nos.  1-12.  "  " 

(red).    B  Nos.  i-11.  "  " 

(black).    DBNos,i-12.  "  " 

(black).    ("Casings")  Nos.  1-12.   "  « 

(natural  black).    ("Casings") Nos.  1-11.    William 


26021. 

26026. 

26027. 

26028. 

26022. 

26023. 

Wilkens  & 

26024. 

Series  of  brist 

26025. 

ti 

((           u 

26029. 

a 

it          u 

26030. 

ti 

u         u 

26031. 

u 

a         it 

[d^Co. 
(white).    Medium  stiff,  Nos.  1-12.  " 

(union).    William  Wilkens  &,  Co. 

(blue).  " 

(unbleached).  " 

Brashes  made  from  bristles: 
29327.  Flat  copying-brush,  No.  1.    Miles  Brothers  Sl  Co. 
2932a      "  "  "       No.  3J.  " 

29329.  "  "  "       No.  2.  " 

29330.  "  "  "      No.  2i. 

29331.  "  "  "       No.  3. 

29332.  Round  paint-brush,  No.  A  ^. 

29333.  "  "  "  No.  A  J. 

29334.  "  "  "  No.  Al.  " 

29335.  "  "  "  No.  A  2.  " 

29336.  "  "  "  No.  A3. 

29337.  Shaving-brush. 


u 
a 
« 
It 


tt 

it 


\ 


Sheep's  wool  (on  skin)  used  for  blackboard-rubbers.^ 

Hair  of  deer  and  antelope  (on  skin)  used  by  Indians  for  hair-brushes.' 

Deer-hair  brushes. 

Brushes  made  ^m  white  hair  in  tail  of  deer  (CorincM  maeroU» 
and  C,  virginianut) : 
20354.  Flat  brush.    1  inch    Miles  Brothers  &  Co. 

29355.  "  li  "  " 

29356.  "  2    "  " 

29357.  Round  brush.  " 

^  See  exhibit  in  Educational  Bureau. 
*See  Ethnological  series. 
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Hair  and  bristles  used  fbr  brushes. 

Hair  of  horses,  used  for  fly-brushes. 

26032.  Series  of  samples  of  horse-hair  (dyed  blue).    WUliam  Wilkens  Sl  Co. 

26033.  "      "        "        "  "         (dyed  red).  " 

26034.  "      "       "        "  "         (dyed  white).  " 

Ox-hair  from  the  inside  of  cows'  ears  used  for  striping  and  letter- 
ing brushes. 

29345-6-7-8-9-^.  Fresco-painters'  brushes,  1-6.    Miles  Brothers  &  Co. 
29351.  Series  of  ox-hair  stripiug-pencils,  sold  as  cameFs-hair  jiencils.    Miles 
Brothers  &  Co. 

Hair  used  in  other  manufoctures. 

Bristles  used  in  shoemakers'  wax  ends. 

Bristles  used  in  anatomical  instruments. 

Hair  and  bristles  used  in  artificial  flies.    (See  under  B,  45.) 

Hair  of  cattle  used  in  strengthening  mortar  and  plaster. 

Hair  used  for  stuffing. 

Horse-hair,  straight  and  curled,  used  for  mattresse43  and  cushions. 
Befuse  hair  of  beaver  and  musquash,  cut  from  felting-hair,  used  for 

cushions. 
(Down  of  rabbits  used  for  cushions.) 

\¥ool  used  as  a  medium  for  pigments. 

Wool-flocking  used  in  the  manufocture  of  wall-paper,  colored  felts, 
and  rubber  cloth. 

Chemical  products. 

Befrise  human  and  other  hair  used  in  manufacture  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  with  specimens  of  manufactured  product. 

22.  Quills. 
Quills  of  mammals. 

Quills  of  American  hedge-hog  used  by  Indians  in  embroidering. 
Quills  of  birds. 

• 

Quills  of  swan  and  turkey  for  engrossing-pens. 
Quills  of  goose  and  eagle  for  writing-pens. 
Quills  of  crow  and  duck  for  fine  pens. 

Quills  used  in  making  tooth-picks,  fishing-floats,  color-bottles,  pen- 
cil-handles, needle-holders,  &c. 

23.  Feathers. 
Feathers  used  fbr  clothing.    (See  under  Furs,  D  10.) 
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Feathers  used  fbr  implemeiits  (including  manafactured  arti- 

cles). 

29528.  Fan. 

26596.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  roseate  spoonbill  (PUttdUa  ajaja).    Mrs. 

C.  £.  Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26597.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  white  tern  {Sterna  sp.).    Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26598.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  white  crane  (Garzetta  oandidisHma),    Mrs. 

C.  £.  Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26599.  Fan  made  fix)m  feathers  of  blue  heron  (Florida  carulea).    Mrs.  C.  £. 

Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
26601-26605.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  water-turkey  (Flotus  anhinga). 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26602.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  fish-crow  (Corvua  oasifragua)  and  blae 

heron  (Florida  coerulea).    Mrs.  C.  E.  Mott^  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26603.  Fan  made  from.feathers  of  wood  ibis  ( Tantalus  loculator)  and  parakeet 

(FHttcBus  oaroHnenMa),    Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
26606.  Fan  from  miscellaneous  feathers.    Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
26812.  Domestic  turkey-feather  dusters.    5  sizes.    Chicago  Feather-Duster 

Company.    Chicago,  111. 

Feathers  used   for  plames   and   ornaments   (including 
plumes,  head-dresses,  cockades,  hat  and  dress  trimmings,  &c.) 

26604.  Bouquet  made  from  feathers  of  Florida  birds.    Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jack- 

sonville, Fla. 

29529.  Flowers  made  from  feathers  of  Florida  birds. 

Feathers  used  in  other  manufkctures. 

Feathered  arrow-shafts.    (See  under  B,  18.) 
Feathers  used  in  making  artificial  flies. 

Feathers  used  in  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  (See  under  D, 
11,0.) 

Down  of  birds. 

Down  of  eider-duck  used  in  bed-stuffing,  with  specimens  of  baUs  in 

which  it  is  packed  for  transx)ortation. 
Down  of  other  ducks. 
Down  of  geese  and  swans  used  as  stuffing  for  beds,  and  as  electrical 

non-conductor  in  manufacture  of  philosophical  instruments. 

24.  Gelatine  and  isinglass. 
Ctelatine. 

Gelatine  made  firom  leather-shavings,  bones,  hoofs,  and  horns  of 
bison,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals,  used  in  manu- 
facture of  glue,  size,  court-plaster,  papier  glad  for  tracing,  imita- 
tion glass,  artificial  flowers,  and  ornamental  work,  wrappings  for 
confections,  table-jelly  (see  under  D  1),  &c. 

Glue. 

25315.  No.  1.    Manufactured  from  horns  and  hoofs.    Wm.  H.  Brown,  Pc»- 

body,  Maes. 

25316.  No.  2.    Mana£ftotaied  from  horns  and  hoofs.    Wm.  H.  Brown,  Pea- 

body,  Mass. 
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Ctelatine. 

Size,  or  ftx)zen  glue. 

25317-18.  ^'A.  A.  E.''  Manafactured  from  horns  and  hoofs.  Wm.  H.  Brown, 
Peabody,  Mass. 

Gelatines  made  from  bone  and  ivory  shavings. 

Bird  g^elatine. 

(Nests  of  esculent  swallows  {Calocalia  esculentaj  C,  fvciphagay  0. 
indifica,  &c.)  exported  from  Indian  Archipelago  to  China.) 

Ising^lass. 

Isinglass  (ichthyocolla),  made  from  air-bladders  and  skins  of  fishes 
and  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  glues  and  sizes,  adhesive  and 
court  plasters,  diamond  cement,  imitation  glass,  and  table-jelly 
and  confectionery  (see  under  D  1,  D),in  refining  wines  and  liquors, 
in  adulterating  milk,  in  fixing  the  luster  of  artificial  pearls,  and 
in  lustering  silk  ribbons  (embracing  the  dried  bladders  and  the 
manufactured  products)  in  their  grades  of  "lyre,''  "heart-shaped," 
"leaf,''  and  "book"  isinglass. 

Isinglass  from  sounds  of  cod  and  ha^ke. 

12123.  Isinglass.    (First  qnality. )    Manufactured  from  sounds  of  cod,  hake, 

&c.    Cape  Ann.    Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rock- 
port,  Mass. 

12124.  (Secoud  quality.)     Manufactured  from  sounds  of  hake,  cod,  Jcc. 

Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass. 

12126.  Dried  sound  of  cod  (Gadus  morrhua).  Used  in  the  manufacture  of 
isiuglass.  Georgc^s  Banks.  Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Com- 
pany, Rockport,  Mass. 

1212&.  Dried  sound  of  hake  ( Phycia  chuss).  Used  in  mauufacture  of  isinglass. 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Cape  Ann  Isinglflcss  and  Glue  Company,  Rockport, 
Mass. 

16683.  Sound  of  hake  ( Phycis  ch'us8)y  used  in  the  manufacture  of  isinglass. 

Portland,  Me.     H.  Trefethem. 

16684.  Sound  of  hake  (Phycis  chuss),  used  in  the  manufacture  of  isinglass. 

Portland,  Me.    H.  Trefethem. 
25264.  Isinglass.    Manufactured  from  sounds  of  cod,  hake,  &>c,    Cai>e  Ann 

Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass.  ^ 

25263.  Air-bladder  of  cod  (Gadus  morrhua),  used  in  manufacture  of  isinglass. 

Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass. 
25796.  Isinglass  made  from  skins  of  cod  ( Gadus  morrhua).    By  a  new  method, 

by  the  Gloucester  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company.    Wm.  N.  Le  Paiz, 

agent,  Bost^on,  Mass. 
25268.  Air-bladder  of  ^'foreign  crab"  (species  imknown),  used  in  manu- 
facture of  isinglass.      Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company, 

Rockport,  Mass. 
.  Air-bladder  of  foreign  "sea  trout"  (an  unknown  fish),  used  in  tho 

manufacture  of  isinglass.    East  Indies.    Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and 

Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass. 
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Ising^lass. 

Isinglass  from  sounds  of  cod  and  hake. 

25794.  Prepared  glue  made  from  skins  of  cod  (Gadus  morrhua).    By  Glou- 

cester Isinglass  and  Glue  Company.    Wm.  N.  Le  Paiz,  agent,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
25797.  ''Court-plaster"  glue  made  from  skins  of  cod  (Gadua  morrhua).    By 
the  Gloucester  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company.    Wm.  N.  Le  Paiz, 
agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

25795.  Glue  made  from  skins  of  cod  (Gadus  m&rrhua).    By  Gloucester  Isin- 

glass and  Glue  Company.    Wm.  N.  Le  Paiz,  agent,  Boston,  Mass. 
20744.  Dried  tongues  of  fish  (probably  cod),  used  by  Sitka  Indians  in  making 
glue.    Sitka,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Isinglass  fix)m  the  sqneteagne  family  {8ci4jenidae)j  principally  used 
by  confectioners. 

25265.  Air-bladder  of  "beluga"  (an  unknown  scisBuoid  fish),  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Isinglass.  Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company, 
Rockport,  Mass. 

25269.  Air-bladder  of  hake  {Phycia  chuss),  used  in  manufacture  of  isinglass. 
Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass. 

25312.  Air-bladder  of  scisnoid  fish,  known  to  the  trade  as  ''tongue."  East 
Indies.    Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rockx>ort,  Mass. 

f&Qpif.  Air-bladder  of  squeteague  {Cynoscion  regalia),  used  in  manufacturing 
isinglass.    Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass. 

12127.  Dried  sound  of  squeteague  {Cynoacian  regcUia),  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  isinglass.  Long  Island  Sound.  Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and 
Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Isinglass. 

12120.  Isinglass  made  from  sound  of  lake  sturgeon  (Actpenaer  mincundua). 
Lake  Erie.    Schacht&  Bros.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

25.  Flexible  materials  derived  from  invertebrates.* 

Insect  productions. 

Silk- worm  "gnf  nsed  in  making  leaders  for  fish-lines. 

(!Nest  of  Cayenne-ant  {Formica  bispinosa)^  nsed  as  a  mechanical 

styptic.) 
Spiders'  web  nsed  as  a  mechanical  styptic  and  for  the  cross-lines  in 

optical  instmments.    (See,  also,  nnder  D,  8). 
Papier  ma^lU  of  hornets'  nests  used  for  gun- wadding. 

Mollusk  productions. 

Byssus  of  moUusks  (see  under  D,  8). 

1  See  under  Part  n  of  the  present  catalogue. 
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26.  Sponges.^ 

Specimens  of  American  commercial  spong^es  (with  the 
different  grades^  and  bleached  sponges). 

(Specimens  of  Mediterranean  sponges.) 

Surgical  apparatus^  probangs^  aurilaves,  "  si)onge-tents,"  and  other 

instruments  manufactured. 
Spongeo-piline  used  as  a  substitute  for  i)oultices. 
Sponges  used  in  stuffing  mattresses  and  cushions. 

27.  Oils  and  pats. 
Mammal  oils. 

Bear-oil  and  bear-fat  used  as  a  cosmetic  and  in  the  manufacture  of 

pomatums. 
Dog-oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  kid  gloves. 
Seal-oil,  in  its  various  grades,  used  for  lubricating. 

25051^-60.  Oil  of  seals  {Cystophora,  Pagophylu8f  Ptisa,  aiid  Phooa,  sp.).  Now- 
fonndland.    Walter  Grieve  &  Co.,  St.  John's,  N.  F. 

250G1-3.  Oil  of  seals  (Cystaphoraf  Pagophilut,  Pusa,  and  Phooa,  sp.).  J. 
Munn  &  Co.,  Harbor  Grace,  N.  F. 

25979.  Oil  of  harbor  seal  {Phooa  vituUna).  Capt.  N.  £.  Atwood,  Province- 
town,  Mass. 

Sea-elephant  oil. 

25057.  Oil  of  sea-elephant  {Macrarhinus,  sp.).    Haven,  Williams  &  Co., 

New  LondoD,  Conn. 

25058.  Oil  of  sea-elephant  (Macrorhinui  Uonina),    Sonth  Georgia  Island. 

Haven,  WiUiams  &  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Sea-lion  oil. 

Manatee-oil. 

Dugong-oil. 

Oil  and  fat  from  domestic  animals,  (tallow,  suet,  lard,  oil  used  in 
lamps,  for  lubricating,  and  neat's-foot  oil  used  in  dressing  leather; 
also,  manufactured  into  various  substances  (see  D,  30),  and  tal- 
low candles  and  night-lights.) 

Oil  from  body  of  whales,  grampuses,  and  x)ori)oise8  used  in  the 
arts,  for  lubricating,  painting,  &c. 

25054.  Oil  of  humpback  whale  (Megaptera,  sp.).    Atlantic  Ocean.    Haven, 

Williams  &.  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

25055.  Oil  of  right- whale.     Haven,  Williams  &Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 
2505G.  Oil  of  sulphur-bottom  whale  (Sibhaldiua,  sp.).    Haven,  Williams  A 

Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 
26038.  Oil  of  beluga  {Delphinaptenu  oatodan),    Renfrew  Sl  Co.,  Quebec. 

24894.  Crude  Arctic  whale  oil.    George  Delano  &.  Co. 

24895.  Bleached  "winter"  sperm-oil,  from  the  sperm-whale  (P^y«cter  wo- 

crocephalus).    George  Delano  &.  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

^  See  under  Part  II  of  the  present  catalogue. 
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mammal  oils* 

OU  from  whales  and  porpoises. 

25743.  Oil  of  grampns  ( Grampus  griaeus).    Extracted  by  exposure  to  the  sniu 

E.  E.  Small,  Provincetowiiy  Mass. 
25067.  Oil  of  grampus  (Grampus  griseus).    Extracted  by  exposure  to  the 

son.    Capt.  Caleb  Cook,  Now  Bedford,  Mass. 
25067.  Doable  refined  oil  of  grampus  (Grampus  griseus).    Cape  Cod.    Capt. 

Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25737.  ''Pressed"  oil  of  grampus  (Grampus  griseus)*    E.  E.  Small,  ProY- 

incetown,  Mass. 

25967.  Oil  of  cowfish.    Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25958.  Oil  of  porpoise.    Marvin  Brothers  &  Bartlett,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

25738.  Oil  of  porpoise  (Lagenarhynchus  leucopleurus).    Extracted  by  exposure 

to  the  sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25974.  Oil   of  porpoise    (Delphinus   erebennust),      Capt.  N.  E.    Atwood, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
12116.  Oil  of  harbor  por][>oi8e  (PhoocBna  amerioana).    Prepared  by  the  Passa- 

maquoddy  Indians.    Eastport,  Me.    Dr.  E.  Palmer. 
12115.    Oil  of  harbor  porpoise  (Phoccma  amerioana),    Eastport,  Me.    Dr.  E. 

Palmer. 
26037.  Oil  of  harbor  porpoise  (Phooasna  amerioana),    Possamaquoddy  Bay, 

Maine.    George  H.  Peabody,  Eastport,  Me. 

25739.  Oil  of  snuffer  (Pkoocena  amerioana).    Extracted  by  exposi^e  to  the 

sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
24893.  Crude    "body "-oil    from     sperm-whale   (Physeter   macrooepholus), 

George  Delano  &,  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
26076.  Oil  of  black-fish  (Glohioephalus  intermedius).    North  American  Oil 

Company,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

25741.  Oil  of  black-fish  (GlohicephaXus  melas),    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown, 

Mass. 

25064.  Refined  oil  of  black-fish  (Glohioephalus  intermedins).     Cape  Cod. 

Capt.  Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25065.  Double  refined  oil  of  black-fish  (GloJrioephalus  intermedius).     Cape 

Cod.    Capt.  Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25977.  Oil  from  body  of  black-fish  (Glohioephalus  melas),    Capt  N.  E.  At- 
wood, Provincetown,  Mass. 

Black-fish  and  porpoise-jaw  oil  used  in  lubricating  fine  machinery, 
watches,  clocks,  and  guns,  with  specimens  of  blubber. 

25742.  Oil  from  head  of  black-fish  (Glohioephalus  mdas).    Extracted  by  ex- 

posure to  the  sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25968.  Oil  from  head  of  black-fish  (  Glohioephalus  melas).    Sold  as  ''porpoise- 

jaw  oil."    Capt.  Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25984.  Oil  from  head  of  black-fish  (Glohioephalus  melus).    Sold  as  "porpoise- 
jaw  oil."    Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25969.  Oil  from  jaw  of  porpoise.    Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
26035-6.  Oil  from  head  of  harbor-porpoise  (Phoocena  amerioana),    Passama- 

quoddy  Bay.    Greo.  A.  Peabody,  Eastport,  Me. 
26075.  Head-oil  of  black-fish  (Glohioephalus  intermedius).    North  American 

Oil  Company,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
26035.  Jaw-oil  of  porpoise  (Phoocena  amerioana),    Passamaquoddy  Bay.    G. 

A.  Peabody,  Eastport,  Me. 

25066.  Jaw-oil  of  black-fish  (Glohioephalus  intermedius).    Cape  Cod.    Cftpt. 

Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
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Hammal  oils. 

Black-fish  and  porpoise  jaw  oil,  &c. 

26042.  <' Jaw-marrow"  of  black-fish  (Glohicephalus  melaa).     £.  E.  Small, 

ProYincetowiiy  Maas. 
25040.  Blubber  of  black-fish  and  grampus  (Glohicephalua  melas  and  Orampta 

grUeus).    E.  £.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
26041.  ''Melon"  blubber  of  black-fish  (GloUcephalue  melas),    £.  E.  Small, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
25069.  ''Melon  blubber"  of  black-fish  (Globicephalua  intermediua),      Ca]  o 

Cod.    Capt.  Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Grampus-oil  used  for  lubricating  fine  machinery. 

25068.  "Melon"  blubber  of  grampus  (Grampi{«^ri«eu«).    Cape  Cod.     Capt. 

Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25733.  Oil  from  head  of  grampus  {Grampus  griseua).    Extracted  by  exposure 

to  the  sun.    E.  £.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Sperm-oil  used  in 'lamps,  for  lubricating,  as  an  emollient  in  medi- 
cine,  for  lip-salves,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  spermaceti. 

24892.  Crude  "head"  sperm-oil  from  sperm-whale  (Pkyaeter  nMorooephulus). 

George  Delano  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  1^ 

25745.  Crude  sperm-oil  from  sperm-whale  (PhyBeUr  macrooephalMfi    £.  E. 

Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Spermaceti,  with  specimens  of  candles. 

24896.  Plain  refined  spermaceti  from  sperm-whale  {Fhyaeter  maorocephalw), 

George  Delano  &,  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

24897.  Spermaceti  candles.    George  Delano  dc  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Manufactured  glycerines,  used  as  a  preservative  and  antiseptic,  as 
a  cosmetic,  as  an  emoUient,  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  dualine,  lithofracteiir, 
coloniamite,  and  other  explosives,  soap,  &c. 

26798.  Pure  inodorous  glycerine.    Manufactured  by  H.  Bower,  Philadeli»liia. 
John  Wyeth  &,  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

Manufactured  stearines,  with  candles  and  other  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. 

Soaps  manufactured  irom  mammal-oil,  soda-soaps  (hard^  toilet,  and 
resin  soaps),  potash-soaps  (washing,  shaving,  and  soft  soaps), 
diachylon  pla^ster,  &c. 

Butter  made  from  milk  of  cows,  goats,  and  horses. 

Oleomargarines,  with  specimens  of  imitation  butter. 

Brains  of  bufifalo  used  in  tanning  by  Indians. 

Birct-oils. 

(Oil  of  petrels  and  other  sea-birds  used  by  Eskimos  and  in  the 
Azores  for  lamp-oil.) 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 15 
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Bird-oils. 

Goose-oil  used  by  watch-mak'ers,  and  as  an  emollient. 
Oil  of  pigeon  (Ectopistes  migratorius)^  used  as  food  by  Indians  and 
frontiersmen. 

Reptile-oils. 

Alligator-oil  manufactured  in  Florida. 

24896.  Oil  of  alligator  (J  ZZt^afor  m\98is9ippien8i»).    Prepared  by 'Col.  L.  A. 
Harden,  JacksonviUe,  Fla.    Dr.  W.  H.  Babcock. 

Turtle-oil  made  from  turtle-eggs^  used  in  dressing  leather  and  in 

manufacture  of  soap. 
Battlesnake  and  other  snake  oils. 

Fifih-oils. 

Sun-fish  oil  used  by  fishermen  fdr  cure  of  rheumatism. 

25724.  Oil  from  Uver  of  sun-fiali  {MoU  rotunda).    Extracted  by  exposure  to 
the  sun.    £.  £.  Small,  ProYincetown,  Mass. 

25959.  Oil  from  liver  of  sun-fish  (Mola  rotunda),    Marvin  Brothers  &  Bart- 

letty  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
259(>6.  Oil  frt>m  liver  of  sun-fish  (Mola  rotunda).     Capt.  N.  £.  Atwood, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

Oil  from  liver  of  the  cod  family. 

25982.  Oil  from  liver  of  cod-fish  {Oadus  morrhua\  crude.    Capt.  N.  E.  At- 
wood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25960.  Liver-oil  of  cod-fish  (Gadus  morrhua).    Marvin  Brothers  &  Bartlett, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

26550.  Oil  from  liver  of  cod-fish  (Gadus  morrliua).    Herbert  M.  Bodgers  & 

Co.,  11  Fulton  Market,  New  York. 

26551.  Oilfix)m  liver  of  cod-fish  {Gadua  morrhua).     Herbert  M.  Rodgers  & 

Co.,  New  York. 
26707.  Pure  cod-liver  oil.     Prepared  for  medicinal  use  only,  by  Mar>'in 

Brothers,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.    John  Wyeth,  Philadelx)hia. 
25985.  Medicinal  oil  from  livers  of  cod-fish  (Gadus  morrhua).    Capt.  N.  E. 

Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25931.  Stearino  from  liver-oil  of  cod-fish  (Gadus  morrhua),    Marvin  Brothers 

&  Bartlett,  Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

25970.  Oil  from  liver  of  cusk  (Broamius  vulgaris).     Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood, 

Pi-oviuci^towu,  Mass. 
25736.  Oil  from  liver  of  hake  (Phycis  chuss).    Extracted  by  exposure  to  the 

sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25732.  Oil  from  liver  of  haddock  (Melanogrammus  acgJefinus).    Extracted  by 

exposure  to  the  sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25978.  Oil  from  liver  of  haddock  (Melanogrammus  ocgUfinus).    Capt.  N.  E. 

Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25971.  Oil  Irom  liver  of  pollock  (Pollachiuus  carhonarius).     Capt.  N.  E.  At- 

wood, Provincetown,  Mass. 
25740.  Oil  from  liver  of  pollock  (Poriachiuus  carhonarius).     Extracted  by 
uxposui'c  to  the  sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
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Fish-oils. 

Herring-oil. 

White-fish  oil. 

Sturgeon-oil. 

Menhaden-oil  used  in  currying  leather,  in  rope  making,  for  lubri- 
cating, for  adulterating  linseed-oil,  as  a  paint-oil,  and  exported  to 
Eurox>e  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  for  smearing  sheep. 

26060.  Oil  of  menhaden  {Brevoariia  iyrannua),     Geo.  W.  MUes,  MUford, 

Conn. 
25744.  Oil  of  pogie  or  menhaden   {Brevoortia  tifrannus)j  kettle-rendered. 

£.  £.  SmaU,  Prorincetowu,  Mass. 
26077.  Oil  of  i>ogie  or  menhaden  (Brevoortia  tjfrannu$).     North  Americxm 

Oil  Company,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Oil  of  other  fishes. 

25973.  Oil  of  horse-mackerel  (Orcynif«  8ecundid<n'»dlia),  Capt.  N.  £.  Atwood, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

12117.  Oil  of  herring  (Clupea  harengtia).    Capt.  U.  S.  Treat,  Ea8t}>ort,  Me. 

12118.  Oil  from  lake  sturgeon  (Aoipenser  rubicundtu).    Lake  Erie.    Schacht 

&,  Bros.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

25980.  Oil  from  liver  of  mackerel-bhark  (Isur&peia  Dekayi),     Capt.  N.  £. 

Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25975.  Oil  from  liver  of  thresher-shark  (Alapias  vulpea)*    Capt.  N.  £.  Atwood, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

25956.  Oil  from  Uver  of  dog-fish  (Sqtinlus  americanua).    Marion  Bros.  &  Bart- 

lett,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

25981.  Oil  from  liver  of  dog-fish  (Squalus  americantis),    Capt.  N.  £.  Atwood, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

25957.  Oil  from  liver  of  skates  {Baia  laevis,  &c.).    Marion  Bros.  &.  Bartlett, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

25975.  Oil  from  liver  of  cramp-fish  (  Torpedo  occidenUUis),  Capt.  N.  £.  Atwood, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

25735.  Oil  from  liver  of  cramp-fish  (Torpedo  ocddentalis).  £.  £.  Small,  Prov- 
incetown, Moss. 

526978.  Sword-fisli  oil.    Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

26979.  Mackerel-oil,  "  " 

26980.  Skate-oil.  "  " 

26981.  Halibut-oil.  "  " 

Oalachan  oil  used  by  Indians  of  Northwest  coast  for  food  and  illu- 
mination. 
Soaps  made  from  fish-oil. 

28.  Perfumes. 
mammal  perfkimes. 

Musk  of  musk-ox. 

Musk  of  the  musquash. 

€a«toreum  of  the  be^iver,  including  the  various  commercial  grades, 
the  Canadian,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Eussian  castoreum,  and  speci- 
mens of  castorine. 

260o7.  Scent-glands  of  beaver  (Ca«^oroana^enm«).  Nebraska.  £.  R.  Sqnibb, 
M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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nammal  perAinies. 

Hyraceum  of  the  daman  (ffyrcuc  capensis). 

Ambergris  of  sperm-whale,  with  specimens  of  ambreine. 

26894.  Ambergris  (commercial).    Weeks  Potter,  Boston. 

Reptile  perfkimes. 

Musk  of  alligator. 

Oil  of  hawksbill  and  loggerhead  turtles,  used  in  perfumery. 

29.  Coloring  materials. 
DeriTed  firom  mammals. 

Bone-black. 

Ivory-black  {noire  cPivoire)^  used  in  fine  painting,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bank-note  ink. 

Prussiates,  prussian  blue,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium^  made  from 
hoo&  and  refuse  human  and  other  hair. 

26093.  Red  prussiate  of  potassa  {Poitusium  ferrocyanide).    E.  R.  Squibb,  M. 

D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

26094.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potassa  (Potaasium  ferrocyanide).    E.  R.  Squibb, 

M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
26794.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash.     Manufactured  by  H.  Bower,  Phila- 
delphia.   John  Wyeth,  Philadelphia. 

Gkill  of  animals  used  in  dyeing. 

Dung  of  animals  used  in  calico-printing. 

Hffimatin  made  from  blood,  and  used  in  turkey-red  dyeworks,  and 

for  the  red  liquor  of  printers. 
Wool-flocking  (see  under  D,  21). 

DeriTed  firom  birds* 

SheU  of  eggs  used  for  white  pigment. 

Series  of  murexides  or  purpurate  of  ammonia  dyes,  made  fBom 
guano. 

26065.  Murexid.    Prepared  by  E.  Merck,  Darmstadt.    E.  R.  Squibb,  M.  D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DeriTed  firom  fishes. 

Essence  d'Orient,  or  fish-scale  pearl,  used  as  a  pigment. 

26893.  Essence  d'Orient.    Introduced  for  comparison.    Gustave  Bossange, 
Paris. 

(Gall  of  carp,  used  in  Turkey  as  a  green  paint  and  in  staining  paper.) 

DeriTed  firom  inseets. 

(Cochineal  dye,  from  Coccvs  cacti  of  Mexico,  used  in  manufacture  of 
rouge,  of  carmine,  and  lake  pigments,  and  in  coloring  tinctures.) 

26064.  Honduras  silver  cochineaL    E.  R.  Squibb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Derived  firom  insects. 

Canadian  cocliineal. 

(Kermes  and  other  cochineals  of  commerce,  Coccus  ilicis,) 

Lac  dye  and  lac  lake,  from  Coccus  Uicca,  Cpohnicus,  C.  uva-ursiy  and 

Ophisf(ibce. 
Dye  prepared  from  bed-bug  {Cimex  lectularius). 
(Dye  prepared  from  Tromhidium^  in  Guinea  and  Surinam.) 
Nut-galls  produced  by  insects,  and  used  in  tanning  for  black  dyes, 
for  woolen  cloth,  silk,  and  calico,  and  in  manufacture  of  ink  and 
gallic  and  pyrogallic  acid,  employed  in  photography. 

He  rived  fVom  mollnsks.^ 

{Sepia  from  Sepia  officinalis.) 

Purple  dyes  from  gasteropods,  Murex,  Furpura,  &c. 

Purple  dyes  from  nudibranch  mollusks. 

^0.  Chemical  products  and  agents  employed  in  arts  and  medi- 
cines. 

Aeriyed  firom  mammals. 

Secretion  of  skunk. 

Album  groicum  of  dogs  used  as  a  depilatory  in  tanning  hides. 

Albumen  of  blood,  employed" in  sugar-refineries,  in  certain  cements 
and  pigments,  and  as  an  antidote  and  emollient. 

Dung,  used  in  calico-printing. 

Gall  of  animals,  used  in  mixing  colors,  in  fixing  the  lines  of  crayon 
and  pencil  drawings,  in  preparing  the  surface  of  ivory  for  paint- 
ing, in  removing  grease,  and  in  medicine. 

Pepsine  and  pancreatin,  prepared  from  stomach  of  hogs  and  calves. 

26796.  Saccharated  pepsiu.    John  Wyoth  &,  Bro.,  Pliiladelphia. 

26795.  Pancreatin,  saccharated.  **  " 

25964.  Saccharine  pepsin.    E.  Schaffer,  Lonisville,  Ky. 

25963.  Dry  jiepsin  (concentrated).    E.  Schaffer^  LoulsYlUe,  Ky. 

25962,  Pure  pepsin.    E.  Schaflfer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

29262.  Acid  phospho-lactate  or  milk-phosphate.     Prepared  directly  from 

milk,  by  Gail  Borden  &  Co.    New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company, 

New  York. 

Derived  fVom  insects. 

Coccinella,  used  as  remedy  for  toothache. 

(Trehala,  made  from  nests  of  beetles  {Larinas  nidificans),  of  East 

Indies,  and  used  for  a  substitute  for  tapioca.) 
Formic  acid. 
Carbazotic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  made  from  sewing-silk  sci^aps^ 

and  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

>  See  in  Part  II  of  the  present  catalogue. 
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Derired  fl*oiii  insects. 

Beeswax,  used  in  manuiacture  of  candles,  cerates^  plasters,  and 
artificial  flowers,  in  modeling  and  (tasting,  and  in  medicine. 

Honey,  used  as  a  preservative,  a  food,  and  in  medicine  as  an  ape- 
rient and  demulcent. 

19076.  Sugar  made  of  cane-lice.    Prepared  by  tlio  Cooyuwee  Indians,  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  Nevada.    Stephen  Powers. 

(Wax,  used  in  Chinese  pharmacy,  secreted  by  the  Coccus pehlah.) 

(a'.  Manna  from  the  Tamarix  mannifera,  used  as  food,  and  m 

medicine  as  a  purgative. 
h\  Cedar  manna  from  Mount  Lebanon,  fix)m  Pinus  cedr.ts. 
&.  Arabian  manna,  of  Hedysarum  alliagL) 
(Eye-powder,  made  by  Chinese  from  theTelini  ^j  (Mylabris  dehor ii} 
of  India.) 

Derived  fVoni  mammals. 

(Koumiss,  a  fermented  liquor,  prepared  fix)m  mare's  and  cow's  milk^ 
and  employed  in  medicines.) 

Phosphorus,  prepared  from  bones,  with  specimens  of  matches^ 
vermin  poisons,  and  other  products. 

Vaccine  limph,  derived  from  cows. 

Ammonia,  prepared  from  bones  and  horn. 

Sal  ammoniac,  prepared  from  bones  and  dung. 
•     Prussiates,  prepared  from  hoof,  horn,  and  leather  waste,  diied 
blood,  hair,  and  wool,  with  specimens  of  blue  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium.   (See  under  Coloring  Materials.) 

Lime  from  bones  and  bone  phosphates.    (See,  also,  under  32.) 

Punk  and  tinder,  made  from  droppings  of  camel  and  bison. 

Animal  charcoal,  used  as  a  decolorizer. 

DeriTed  firom  birds. 

Albumen  of  eggs,  used  in  photography,  in  clarifying  liquors,  by 
physicians  as  emolhents  and  antidotes,  and  by  apothecaries  in 
susx)ending  oils  and  other  liquids  in  water. 

Egg-shells,  employed  as  an  antacid. 


DeriTed  fl*om 

Crotalin  of  rattlesnake  and  copperhead. 

{Scincm  officinalis  of  Egypt,  used  by  European practitionfers  as  sudo- 
rific and  stimulant.) 

DeriTed  fVom  fisiies. 

Propylamine,  made  from  fish-brine. 

26066.  Propylamine    (manufactured    by  E.   Merck,  Darmstadt).     £.   IL 
Squibb,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Derired  firom  fishes. 

(Intestines  of  grayling,  used  by  Laplanders  as  a  substitute  for 

rennet.) 
Skins  of  eels,  used  by  negroes  for  rheumatism. 

Derived  firom  insects. 

Vesicatory  preparations  from  American  beetles,  Cantharis  cinerea 

and  C  vittata. 
Vesicatory  preparations  derived  from  foreign  beetles,  cantharides 

or  Spanish  flies  {Cantharis  vesicatoria)^  and  other  species,  and 

substitutes,    Mylabrls    cichoriij    Cercoma   Scluefferiy  Meloe^  sp., 

var.,  &c. 
Vesicatory  preparations  from  American  spiders,  such  as  Tegenariu 

medlcinalis. 
Gall-nuts,  used  in  medicine  (see  under  29). 

Derived  fl*oiii  Crustacea. 

Salve-bug  of  fishermen  of  Banks  (Caligus  ei^rtu«),  parasite  on  cod- 
fish. 

Crabs'  eyes,  or  concretions  from  stomach  of  asta^us,  used  as  an 
antacid. 

Derived  fl*oiii  worms. 

American  leech  {Macrobdella  decora)^  used  in  surgery. 
(European  leech  {Hirudo  Tnedicinalis)^  introduced  into  America.) 
(African  leech  (Hirudo  trochina)^  introduced.) 
Leeches  used  as  barometers. 

Derived  firom  mollusks. 

(Cuttle-fish  bone  of  Sepia  officinalis.)    (See  under  D,  III,  H.) 
Calcined  shells,  used  for  building-lime  and  in  manufacture  of  denti- 
frices and  enamel.    (See  under  D,  III,  H.) 

Derived  fl*oiii  radiates. 

a.  Limes,  derived  from  calcining  coral  and  coral  rock. 

Derived  firoan  protozoans. 

Burnt  sponge,  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Infusorial  earth  and  it«  applications.    (See  above  under  K.) 

31.  Feetilizees. 
I¥atiiral  grnanos. 

Bat  guano  from  caves.  * 

Bird  guano  from  oceanic  islands. 
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Artiflcial  grnanos. 

Menhaden  guano.  • 

Series  of  preparations  illustrating  the  manufacture   of  soluble 

Pacific  guano.    Soluble  Pacific  Guano  Company,  Wood's  HoU, 

Ma«s.^ 

26104.  Crude  South  Carolina  i)lios])liate. 
25213,26103,  Crushed  South  Carolina  phosphates. 
26102.  Ground  South  Carolina  phosphate. 

26100.  Crude  Navassa  phosphate.     Navassa  Island,  W.  I. 

26101.  Sicily  sulphur,  used  in  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  used  in  fac- 

tory. 
26099.  Stassfurth  kaiuite,  used  in  preser\'atiou  of  scrap. 
26095.  Crude  menhaden  scrap. 

26097.  Menhaden  scrap,  dried  by  the  Hogle  patent  drying-machine. 
26095.  Soluble  Pacific  guano  (unscreened). 

26098.  Soluble  Pacific  guano  (screened). 

Other  preparations.^ 

26062.  Island  guano.    Geo.  W.  Miles,  Milford,  Conn. 

26061-3.  Ammoniated  bone  superphosphate.    Geo.  W.  Miles,  Milford,  Conn. 

22246.  Leopoldshall  kainite.    Winfield  S.  Duuan,  Biiltimore,  Md. 

Dried  meat  and  blood. 
Dried  blood. 

'22239.  Black  dried  bloo<l.     Contains  16  per  cent,  ammonia.    Winfield  S. 
Donan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

22240.  Black  blood-dust.     Contains  12  per  cent,  ammonia.     Winfield  S. 

Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

22241.  Red  blood-dust.    Contains  14  per  cent,  of  ammonia.    Winfield  S. 

Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

22242.  Mixed  dried  blood.    Contains  about  13  per  cent,  of  ammonia.    Win-^ 

field  S.  Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

22243.  Blood,  bone,  and  meat  tankage.    Contains  about  9.50  x>cr  cent,  of 

ammonia  and  24  per  cent,  bone-phosphate  of  lime.    Winfield  S. 

Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 
22244. « Azotin.    Contains  about  14  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  is  made  hxtm 

what  are  known  as  ** butcher's  cracklings" — the  grease  having 

been  pressed  out,  the  scrap  is  dried  and  ground.     Winfield  8. 

Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 
22245.  Sulphate  of  ammonia.     Contains  about  25  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Winfield  S.  Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Poudrettes. 

Other  animal  fertilizers. 

32.  Limes.    (See  under  30.) 

33.  Other  materials  not  mentioned. 

^  An  elaborate  model  of  the  works  of  the  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  Company  of  Wood's 
Hoil,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  on  exhibition  in  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition. 


SECTION"  E. 


PROTECTION  AND  CULTURE. 

I 

I.  INVESTIGATION. 

1.  Methods  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
Methods  of  irork. 

Apparatus  for  colle3tiiig  specimens.    (See  under  B.) 
Apparatus  for  physical  research. 
Appliances  for  working  up  results. 

This  shoald  luclude  a  model  of  coast  laboratory  with  all  its  fittings. 

Photographs.' 

401.  Headquarters  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  Wood's  HoU, 

Mass. 

400.  Little  Harbor  of  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  with  headquarters  of  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission. 

399.  Harbor  of  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  from  the  wharf  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion laboratory. 

398.  Harbor  of  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  with  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  fleet  for 
1871. 

397.  Village  of  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  with  the  Pacific  Soluble  Guano  Com- 
pany's Works. 

404.  Yacht  "Mazeppa,"  emplovfid  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

403.  U.  S.  steamer  "Blue  Light"  at  the  wharf  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Conmiis- 
sion,  Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

402.  Village  of  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  showing  laboratory  of  U.  8.  Fish 

Commission. 

Results  of  work. 

1.  Eeports  of  the  Commission. 

(U>fiTED  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  I^sheries.    Part  I. — Report 

ox    THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    SFA-FISUERIES    OF    THE    SOUTH    COAST     OP 

New  England  in  1871  and  1872.  By  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Commissioner. 
With  supplementary  papers.  Washington:  Government  Printing-Office. 
1873.  8vo,  xlvii,  852  pp.,  40  pi.,  with  38  explanatory  (to  pi.  1-38).  1 
folded  map.) 

I.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  (S.  F.  Baird).    pp.  vii- 
xlvii.2 

II.  General  plan  of  inquiries  prosecuted.     (1.  Mem- 
oranda   OF    INQUIRY   relative   TO  THE  FOOD-FISHES 

OF  THE  United  States.    2.  Questions  relative  to 

THE  FOOD-FISHES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.)      pp.  1-6. 

'  The  photographs  here  enumerated  were  on  exhibition.    Many  others  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Commission. 
2  This  portion,  with  general  title-page  (pp.  i-xlvii),  was  issued  in  advance  separately. 
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Results  of  irork. 

1.  Bex)orts  of  the  GommissioD. 

(United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  I.) 

ni.  Testimony  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  or 

THE  fisheries,  TAKEN  IN  1871.     pp.  7-72. 

IV.  Special  arguments  in  regard  to  regulating  the 

sea-fisheries  by  law.  pp.  73-103. 
y.  Reports  of  State  commissions  in  regard  to  regu- 
lating the  sea-fisheries,  pp.  104-124. 
VI.  Report  of  conference  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner WITH  THE  commissioners  OF  RhODE  ISL- 
AND AND  Massachusetts,  held  October  5,  1871.  pp. 
125-131.  ^ 

VII.  Draught  of  law  proposed  for  the  consideration 

OF,  AND  ENACTMENT  BY,  THE  LEGISLATURES  OF    MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, RHdDE  Island,  and  Connecticut,    pp. 
132-134. 
VIII.  Miscellaneous  correspondence  and  communications 

ON  THE  subject  OF  THE*  SEA-FISHERIES,      pp.  134-138. 

DC.  European  authorities  on  the  subject  of  regulat- 
ing THE  FISHERIES  BY  LAW.      pp.  139-148. 

X.  Notices  in  regard  to  the  abund^vnce  of  fish  on  thk 

New  England  coast  in  former  times,    pp.  149-17'J. 

XI.  Statistics   of   fish   and  fisheries   ox   ihe    south 

shore  of  New  England,    pp.  173-181. 
XII.  Supplementary  testimony'  and  information  rela- 
tive  TO  THE    CONDITION    OF  THE  FISHERIES  OF   THE 
SOUTH   SIDE  OF  NeW  ENGLAND,    TAKEN  IN  1872.      pp. 

182-195. 

XIII.  Pleadings  before  the  senate  committee  on  fish- 

eries OF  THE  Rhode  Island  legislature,  at  its 
January  session  of  1872.    pp.  196-227. 

XIV.  Natural  history  of  some  of  the  more  important 

food-fishes  of  the  south  shore  of  New  England^ 
(viz:  the  Scup  (Stenoiamus  argyropn),  and  the  Blue-finb 
(Pomatomtut  saltatiix),  pp.  228-252. 
XV.  Description  of  apparatus  used  in  capturing  fish 

ON  THE  SEA-COAST  AND  IJIKES  OF  THE  UNI1*ED  STATES. 

pp.  253-274,  with  19  (1-19)  figs.,  aiid  pi.  (maps)  xxxix 
and  xl,  and  large  folded  map. 
XVI.  List  of  patents  granted  by  the  United  States  to 

THE  END  OF  1872  FOR  IN\'ENTI0NS  CONNTICTED  WITH 
THE  CAPTURE,  UTILIZATION,  OR  CULTIVATION  OF  FISH 
AND  MARINE  ANIMALS,      pp.  275-280. 

XVII.  List  of  the  sea-wi-:eds  or  marine  algje:  of  the 
SOUTH  COAST  OF  New  ENGLAND.  Bv  W.  G.  Farlow^ 
M.  D.  pp.  281-294. 
XVin.  Report  upon  the  in\'ertebrate  animals  of  Vine- 
yard Sound  and  the  adjacent  waters,  with  ax 
account  of  the  physical  character  of  the  re- 
GION.   By  A.  E.  Verrill.    pp.  295-778^  with  pi .  i-xxxviii. 
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Results  of  irork. 

1.  Beportfi  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  I.) 

XIX.  Catalogue  or  the  fishes  of  the  east  coast  of- 

North  America.    By  Theodore  GiU.    pp.  779-822. 
XX.  List  of  Fishes  collected  at  Wood's  Holl  (betweeik 
June  20  and  October  4).    By  S.  F.  Baird.    pp.  82^-^27^ 
XXI.  Table  of  temperatures  of  the   Little  Harbor, 
Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  from  January  1,  1873,  to 
December  31, 1873.    pp.  828-831. 
XXII.  List  of  illustrations,    p.  833. 
XXIII.  General  index,    pp.  835-852. 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  II. — Report 
OF  the  Commissioner  for  1872  and  1873.    A. — Inquiry  into  the  de- 
crease  of  food-fishes.     B.— The  propagation  of  food-fishes  in 
THE  WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Commis- 
sioner.   With  8iii)plementary  papers.    Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing-Office.     1874. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner.    (Table  of  contents  precedes  report.  > 
Appendix  A. — The  fisheries  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  species 
OF  Coregonus  or  Whitefish. 

I.  Reports  on  the  fisheries  of  the  great  lakes  ;  the. 

result  of  inquiries  prosecuted  in  1871  AND  1872. 

By  James  W.  Milner.    (Table  of  contents  on  p.  77. ) 
II.  Miscellaneous  notes  and   correspondence   rela- 
tive TO  the  Whitefish.    pp.  79-88. 
Appendix  B.  — The  Salmon  and  the  Trout  (species  of  the  Salmo),  p.  89. 

III.  Ox  the  North  American   species  of  Salmon  and- 

Trout.  By  George  Suckley,  Surgeon  United  States 
Army  (written  in  1861).  p.  91.  Tabulated  list  of 
species,  pp.  92-159. 

IV.  The  Salmon  of  the  Danube,  or  the  Hucho  (Salm<h 

hucho),  AND  its  introduction  INTO  AMERICAN  WATERS. 

By  Rudolph  Ilessel.    p.  161. . 
V.  Improvement  in  the  Salmon-fisheries  of  Sweden. 
(Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Swedish  In- 
tendant  of  Fisheries,  1868.)    p.  166. 
VI.  Report  of  operations  during  1872  at  the  United- 
States    hatching    establishment    on    McCloud- 
River,  and  on  the  California  Salmonid^  gen* 

ERALLY,  with  A  LIST  OF  SPECIMENS  COLLECTED.      By 

Livingston  Stone. 
I  A.  Introductory  remarks,    pp.  168-174. 

B.  The  Salmouidsa  of  the  Sacramento  River,     pp. 

175-197.     • 

C.  Catalogue  of  natural-history  specimens  collected. 

on  the  Pacific  slope  in  1872,  by  Livingston 
Stone,  for  the  United  States  Fish  Commission* 
VII.  Notes  on  the  Salmon  of  the  Miramichi  River.    By 
Livingston  Stone;  p.  216.    lYagmentary  notes,    p.  217» 
VIII.  The  SALMONiDiE  OF  Eastern  Maine,  New  Brunswick^ 
and  Nova  Scotia.    By  Charles  Lanman.    pp.  219-J25. 
IX.  On  the  Salmon  of  Eastern  North  America,  and  its- 
artificial  culture.    By  Charles  G.  Atkins.    (Table- 
of  contents  on  p.  336.)    p.  226« 
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Aesnlts  of  irork. 

Eeports  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Conimissiox  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  II.) 

X.  On  the  Salmon  of  Maine.     By  A.  C.  Hamlin,    pp. 

338-356. 
XI.  The  Lake  Trouts.    By  A.  Leith  Adams,  M.  A.,  &c,    p. 
357. 
XII.  On  the  Speckled  Trout  of  Utah  Lake.    By  Dr.  H. 
C.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  A.,  Surgeon  and  Naturalist,  &c.    pp. 
358-363. 

XIII.  Miscellaneous  notes  and  correspondence  relative 

TO  Salmon  and  Trout,    pp.  364-378^ 

XIV.  Additional  reports  relative  to  the  hatchino  and 

planting  of  the  Penobscot  Salmon,    p.  380. 

A.  New  Hampshire,    p.  380. 

B.  New  Jersey,    p.  381. 

C.  Pennsylvania,    p.  382. 

D.  Ohio.    p.  382. 

E.  Wisconsin,    p.  383. 

Appendix  C. — ^The   Shad   and  Ale  wife  (species  of  ClupeidcB),     p. 

385, 
XV.  Letters  referring  to  experiments  of  W.  C.  Daniell, 
M.  D.,  IN  introducing  Shad   into  the  Alabama 
River,    pp.  386, 387. 
XVI.  Letters  referring  to  Shad  in  the  rivers  tributary 
TO  THE  Gulf  of  Mexico,    pp.  388-591. 
^  XVII.  Report  of  a  reconnaissance  of  the  shad-rivers 

SOUTH  OF  the  Potomac.     By  H.  C.  Yarrow,  M.  D. 
pp.  396-401. 
XVIII.  Report  on  Shad-hatching  operations,    pp.  403-417. 
XIX.  Report  on   the   propagation   of  the  Shad  {Alosa 
Sapidi89ma)y  and  its  introduction  into  new  waters 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner,  in  1873.    By 
James  W.  Milner.    pp.  419-450. 
XX.  Notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Shad  and 
Ale  WIFE.    pp.  452-462. 
Appendix  D. — Fish  culture  (the  history,  theory,  and  practice 

OF  fish-culture),    pp.  463, 464. 
XXI.  The  history  of  fish-culture,    p.  465. 

A.  The  history  of  fish-culture  in  Europe,  from  its 

earlier  record  to  1854.  By  Jules  Haime.  pp. 
465-492. 

B.  Report  on  the  progress  of  pisciculture  in  Russia. 

By  Theodore  Soudaki^vicz.     pp.  493-512. 

C.  Report  on  the  dtate  of  pisciculture  in  France  and 

the  neighboring  countries.  By  M.  Bouchon- 
Brandley,  assistant  secretary  of  the  College  of 
France,    pp.  513-522. 

D.  The  progress  of  fish-culture  in  the  United  States. 

By  James  W.  Milner.    pp.  523-558. 
£.  Alphabetical  list  of  American  fish-culturists  and 
of  persons  known  as  being  interested  in  fiah- 
culture,    pp.  558-566. 
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Results  of  irork. 

1.  Eeports  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  II.  > 

XXII.  Papers  relating  to  practical  fish-culture. 

A.  Method  of  treating  adhesive  eggs  of  certain  iishes^ 

especially  of  the  Cyprinidae,  in  artificial  propa- 
gation.    By  Rudolph  Hessel.    pp.  567-570. 

B.  On  the  so-called  **dry"  method  of  impregnating 

spawn.     By  Alexander  Stenzel,  inspector  of 
fisheries  in  Silesia,  Grermany.    pp.  571-574. 

C.  Fish-culture  in  salt  or  brackish  waters.    ByTheo* 

dore  Lyman,  Fish  Commissioner  of  Massachn- 
•  setts,     pp.  575-577. 

D.  Descriptions  of  improved  apparatus  in  fish-hatch- 

^^S'    PP'  578-587. 
Appendix  E. — Obstructions  to  the  upward  movement  of  fishes 

in  streams,  and  the  remedy,    pp.  588, 589. 

XXIII.  On  fish-ways.    By  Charles  G.  Atkins,    pp.  591-615. 

XXIV.  On  obstructions  to  the  ascent  of  fish  in  certaix 

rivers,    p.  617. 

A.  Obstructions  in  the  rivers  of  Maine.    By  £.  M» 

StillweU.    pp.  617-621. 

B.  Obstructions  in  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Cham* 

plain.    By  M.  C.  Edmunds,    pp.  622-627. 

C.  Obstructions  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  Virginia. 

By  M.  McKennie.    pp.  628-629. 

D.  Character  of  the  streams  on  the  northern  shon*  of 

Lake  Michigan.    By  J.  F.  Ingalls.   pp.  630-  Ui2. 

E.  Characters  of  some  of  the  northern  tributaries  of 

Lake  Michigan.     By  James  W.  Milner.      )ip. 
632-634. 
Appendix  F.— Natural  History,    pp.  635-636. 

XXV.  The  Crustacea  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Uniied 
States.    By  Sidney  I.  Smith. 

A.  Synopsis  of  the  higher  fresh-water  Crustacea  of 

the  Northern  United  States,    pp.  637-657. 

B.  The  crustacean  parasites  of  the  fresh-water  fishes 

of  the  United  States,    pp.  661-665. 
XXVI.  Synopsis   of    the   North    American    fresh-water 

Leeches.    By  A.  E.  Verrill.    pp.  666-689. 
XXVII.  Sketch  op  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior.   By  Sidney  I.  Smith,    pp.  690-706. 
XXVIII.  Food  of  fresh-water  fishes.     By  Sidney  I.  Smith, 
pp.  708-709. 
XXIX.  Natural  and  economical  history  of  the  Goukami 
(Osphromenus  goramy).    By  Theodore  Gill.    p.  710. 

A.  Natural  history,    pp.  710-717. 

B.  The  introduction  and  attempts  to  introdnro  the 

gourami  into  foreign  countries,    pp.  718-7*2:). 

C.  Kules  for  transportation  and  introduction,    p.  727. 
XXX.  Notes  on  the  Grayling  {Thymallus)  of  North  Amer- 
ica.   By  .James  W.  Milner.    pp.  729-742 

Appendix  G.— Miscellaneous  Papers,    p.  743. 
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Re§iilt8  of  irork. 

1.  Eeports  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Commissiox  op  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  II.) 

XXXI.  Temperature  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  records 
OF  THE  United  States  Coast  Survey,    pp.  745-748. 
XXXII.  Correspondence  with  companies  relative  to  facil- 
ities IN  TRANSPORTATION,  ETC.     pp.  749-756. 

XXXIII.  Reports  of  special  conferences  with    American 

FiSH-CULTURISTS'    ASSOCIATION   AND    STATE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  Fisheries,    p.  757. 

A.  Meeting  at  Boston,  June  13,  1872.    pp.  757-762. 

B.  MeetingatNewYork,  October  17, 1872.  pp.  763-773. 

XXXIV.   BiBLIOORAPHT   OF   REPORTS  OF  FiSHSRT  COMMISSIONS. 

By  Theodore  Gill.    pp.  764-773. 

A.  Names  of  Commissioners,    p.  774. 

B.  Bibliggrapliy  of  reports,    pp.  775-784. 
List  of  illustrations,    pp.  785-790. 

General  index,    p.  791. 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  m. — Report 

OF  THE  COMMISSIQNER  FOR  1873-4  AND  1874-5.     A. — INQUIRY  INTO  THE 
DECREASE  OF  THE  FOOD-FISHES.      B. — ^THE  PROPAGATION  OF  FOOD-FISHES 

IN  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES;    By  Spencor  F.  Baird,  Commis- 
sioner.   Washington:  Government  Printiug-Offlce.    1876. 
Appendix  A. — Sea-fisheries  and  the  fishes  and  invertebrates 

USED  AS  FOOD. 

I.  Historical  observations  on  the  condition  of  the 

FISHERIES  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS 
AND  THEIR  MODE  OF  SALTING  AND  PACKING  FISH.      By 

J.  K.  Smidlo.    pp.  1,  2. 
n.  Statistics  of  the  most  important  fisheries  of  the 

North  Atlantic.    By  Carl  Dambeck.    pp.  3-24. 
in.  On  the  fisheries  of  Norway,    pp.  24-30. 
rv.  Statistical  data  regarding  the  Swedish  fisheries. 

pp.  31-34. 
V.  Account  of  the  fisheries  and  Seal-hunting  in  thh 

White  Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Caspian 

Sea.     By  Alexander  Schultz.    pp.  35,  96. 
VI.  The  Norwegian  Herring-fisheries.    By  A.  J.  Breck 

and  A.  Fadderdin.    pp.  97-122. 
Vn.  Preliminary  Report  for  1873-74  on  the  Herring 

AND  the  Herring-fisheries  on  the  west  coast  of 

Sweden.    By  Axel  Vilhelra  Springraan.    pp.  123-168. 
VIII.  The  Halibut  fisheries  of  the  United  States.    By 

Lieut.  P.  De  Broca.    pp.  1(59-172. 
IX.  The  fishing  villages  Snikkerstun  and  Skolterup, 

AND  THE  COLLECTION  OF  FISHING  IMPLEMENTS  EX- 
HIBITED BY  THEM  AT  ElSINORE,  DENMARK,  DURING 
THE  SUMMER  OF  1H72.     pp.  173-182. 

X.  On  the  Herring  and  its  preparation  as  an  article 

OF  trade.    By  Hyalmar  Widigner.    pp.  185-192. 
XI.  New  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  the  Herring  question — The 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  AXEL  BCECK  AND  OSSIAN  SaR« 
REGARDING  THE  NORWEGIAN  SUMMER  HERRING-- 
SaRS*  RECENT  OBSERVATIONS  AND  HIS  NEW  THEORY 
ON  THE  MIGRATION  OF  THE  HERRING,      pp.  193-194. 
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Restiltis  of  irork. 

1.  Keports  of  the  Commissiou. 

(IJmTED  States  Commissiox  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  III.) 

XII.  On  the  spawning  and  development  of  the  Cod- 
fish.    By  Prof.  C.  O.  Sara.    pp.  195-222. 

XIII.  The  Norwegian  Lobster  fishery  and  its  history. 
By  Axel  Broeck.    pp.  223-252. 

xrv.  Transportation  of  Lobsters  to  California,     pp. 

253-257. 
XV.  On  the  artificiai.  propagation  of  the  Lobster,    pp. 
25&-2(i6. 

XVI.  On  the  Oyster  industries  of  the  United  States. 
By  Lieut.  P.  De  Broco.    pp.  267-320. 
Appendix  B.~The  river  fisheries,    pp.  321-322. 

XVII.  The  propagation  and  distribxttion  of  the  Shad. 

pp.  323-35jf. 
XVIII.  Beport  of  the  Triana  trip.    By  J.  W.  Milner.    pp. 
351-362. 

XIX.  On  the   transportation  of   Shad  for   long   dis- 
tances,   pp.  363-371. 
XX.  Report  of  operations  in  California  in  1873.    By 
Livingston  Stone,    pp.  372-427. 

XXI.  Hatching  and  distribxttion  of  California  Salmon. 
pp.  428-136. 

XXII.  Report  of  operations  during  1874  at  the  United 
States  Salmon-hatching  establishment  on  the 
McCloud  River,  California.  By  Livingston  Stone, 
pp.  437-476. 

XXIII.  Correspondence    relating    to    the   San  Joaquin 

River  and  its  fishes,    pp.  477-484. 

XXIV.  The  Atlantic  Salmon  (Salmo  Salar).    By  A.  G.  Atkins. 

pp.  485-539. 
Appendix  C— Fish-culture,  relating  more  especially  to  species 

OF  (Cjfprinida),    pp.  540. 
XXV.  Notes  on  pisciculture  in  Kiang  Si.    By  H.  Kopscli. 

pp.  543-548. 
XXVI.  On  the  culture  of  the  Carp.    pp.  549-558. 
XXVII.  The  Gold  Orfe  {Cyprinus  orfus),    pp.  559-562. 
XXVIII.  Directions  for  using  tables  for  recording  the 
propagation  and  distribution  of  fish.    pp.  563-568. 
AppExpix  D. — The  restoration  of  the  inland  fisheries,     pp. 

569-570. 
XXIX.  Fisheries  and  fishing  laws  in  Austria   and   the 

would  in  general.    By  Carl  Peyrer.    pp.  .571-680. 
XXX.  llow  can  our  lakes  and  ponds  be  stocked  with 
FISH  IN  THE  shortest  POSSIBLE  TIME  ?    By  Mr.  Von 
dem  Borne,    pp.  681-684. 
Appendix  E. — Natural  History,    pp.  68,'>-<)8(;. 

XXXI.  Preliminary  report  on  a  series  of  dhedgings  made 
on  the  United  Statfjs  Coast  Survey  steamer 
Baciie  IX  THE  Gulf  of  Maine.  By  A.  S.  Packard, 
jr.,  M.  D.  pp.  687-690. 
XXXII.  List  of  the  marine  Alg^e  of  the  United  States. 
By  \V.  G.  Fadow.    pp.  691-718. 
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Results  of  irork. 

1.  Eeports  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Psuir  III.) 

XXXIII.  Section  ox  the  organs  of  reproduction  and  the 

FECUNDATION   OF    FISHES    AND    ESPECIALLY    OF   EeLS. 

By  Dr.  Syvski.     pp.  719-734. 

XXXIV.  The  food  and  mode  of  living  of  the  Salmon,  tiik 

Trout,  and  the  Shad.    By  D.  Barfiirth.    pp.  7;i5-7."»8. 

United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  IV. — Report 

OF  the  Commissioner  for  1875-187(5.    A. — Inquiry  into  the  decrease 

OP  THE  food-fishes.       B. — THE   PROPAGATION   OF  FOOD-FISHES  IN  TIIR 

WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.     Washington:   GovemmAit  Printing- 
Office.     1878.    8vo.,    pp.  ix,  50,  1029,  plates  vi  (Hist,  of  whale  tisherj-). 
I.  Report  of  the  Commissioner. 
A. — General  considerations. 

1.  Introductory  remarks,    p.  1. 

B. — Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food-fishes. 

2.  Investigations  and  operations  of  1875.    p.  4. 

3.  Investigations  and  operations  of  1876.    p.  7. 
C.-^The  propagation  of  food-fishes. 

4.  General  considerations,    p.  8. 

5.  Actual  work  of  propagation  of  food-fishes  in^  ISTS 

AND  1876.    p.  20. 
The  shad.    p.  20. 
The  California  salmon,    p.  21. 
The  Atlantic  salmon,    p.  25. 
The  land-locked  salmon,    p.  25. 
The  white-fish.    p.  26. 
The  carp.    p.  27. 
D. — Tables. 

Table  7.— Hatching  and  distribution  of  fish  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commi^ion  from  the 
beginning  of  its  work  in  1872  to  the  sum- 
MER OF  1876.     p.  28. 
n.— Appendix  to  report  of  Commissioner. 
Appendix  A. — The  sea  fisheries. 

I.  History  of  the  American  i^tiale  fishery  from 
ITS  earliest  inception    to  the   year  1876. 
By  Alexander  Starbuck. 
Appendix  B. — The  inland  fisheries. 

II.  Fisheries  of  Chicago  and  ^^CINITY.    By  E.  W. 
Nelson,     p.  783. 

III.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia  River. 

By  Livingston  Stone,    p.  801. 

IV.  Notes  on  some  fisheries  ob  the  Delaware 

River.  By  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  p.  825. 
V.  Method  of  purifying  the  residuum  of  gas- 
works before  allowing  it  to  pass  off  into 
THE  WATER.  By  J.  R.  Shotwell.  p.  847. 
VL  Tables  of  temperatures  of  air  and  water  at 
sundry  stations  of  the  United  States  Signal 
Office,  from  March,  1874,  to  February,  1875, 
and  from  March,  1876,  to  February,  1877^ 

INCLUSIVE,     p.  851. 
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Results  of  irork, 

1.  Eei)ort8  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Commission  of  Fisn  and  Fisiieries.    Part  IV.) 

Appendix  C— The  propagation  of  food-fisiies. 

VII.  The  carp  and  its  culture  in  rivers  and  ijvkes, 

AND    its   introduction    INTO   AMERICA.       Jiy  Rll- 

iluli>Ii  Hessel.     p.  8<55. 

VIII.   Th  E  PROPAGATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUA  I  >.      Jas. 

W.  Milncr.     p.  901. 
IX.  On  the  couxction  of  eggs  of  Schoodic  salmon 
IN  1875  AND  187G.     By  Charles  G.  Atkins,     p.  910. 
X.  Operations  on  the  McCloud  River  in  salmon- 
breeding  in  1875.    By  Livingston  Stone,     p.  921. 
XI.  Operations  on  the  McCloud  River  in  salmon- 
breeding  IN  1876.    By  Livingston  Stone,    p.  9:J5. 
XII.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  exportation 

OF  FISII-HATCniNG  APPARATUS  TO  NeW  ZtiLAND, 

Germany,  &c.    p.9o9. 
Alphabetical  index,    it.  1025. 

2.  Collections.    (See  under  A,  V  to  VIII.) 

Phot08rraph§. 

See  aeries  of  pliotogiiiplis  and  color-sketclies  of  North  American 
fishes. 
Upirards  of*  fbiir  hundred  casts  of  coast  and  fix^sh  water 
species. 

(See  under  A,  V  to  VIII.) 


II.  PROTECTION. 

2.  PrESEKVATION  of  GA^IE,  FISn,  ETC. 

^From  man. 

Crame  lairs. 

^^  From  arflficiul  obstructions, 
Fish-irays. 

Gap  fish-ways. 

Frencli,  dit(*h,  or  "Cape  Cod''  fisli-ways. 

Obliquci  [groove  fish-ways. 

Singh^  groove. 

15:^)5.  M«m1(*1  of  fiHli-way.    James  D.  Brewer,  inventor,  Huncy,  Lycoming 

County,  Pa. 
1^356.  Model  (»f  lisli-way.    James  D.  Brewer,  Muncy,  Pa. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 16 
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Fish-ways. 

Step  fish-ways. 

Box  or  pool  fish- ways. 

215108.  Model  of  fish-way.    Jas.  D.  Brewer,  Muncy,  Pa.    Patented  by  Daniel 
Stock. 

Steps  contrived  by  arrangement  of  rocks  and  bowlders. 

25701.  Model  of  Duucanson  fish  way.     J.  T.  Rothe. 

Inclined  plane  without  steps. 

29283.  Model  of  old  Pennsylvania  fish-way.     Built  at  Columbia,  on  the  Sus- 

quehanna River,   in  1866.     Designed  by  James  Worral.     Scale, 
i  inch  to  the  foot.     C.  G.  Atkins,  Bncksport,  Me. 

29284.  Model  of  old  Pennsylvania  fish- way.     Built  at  Columbia,  on  the  Sus- 

quehanna River,   in  1873.    Designed  by  James  Worral.     Scale, 
^  inch  to  the  foot.    C.  6.  Atkins,  Bucksport,  Me. 

With  partitions  at  right  angles. 

ir9291.  Model  of  rectangular  return  fish-way.    Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.    C. 
G.  Atkins,  Bucksport,  Me. 

Brackett's  patent  fi8h-wa5% 

29365.  Brackett's  patent  fish- way.     Scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.     C.  G.  At- 
kins, Bucksport,  Me. 
!SiQD37.  Mo<lel  of  the  fish- way  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on  the  Connectiotit  Rii«r. 
Scale,  ^  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  (^).    C.  G.  Atkins. 
This  fish-way  is  on  the  Brackett  plan.    A  submerged  piece  of  cob- 
work  surmounted  by  a  grating  serves  to  turn  the  fish  into  the 
fish- way.    It  carries  a  column  of  water  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
deep  which  reaches  the  bottom  with  no  i)erceptible  increase  in 
velocity,  the  current  being  less  than  2  miles  an  hour.     Height 
of  the  dam,  30  feet ;  length  of  the  fish-way,  440  feet ;  the  in- 
cline, 1  in  15. 

With  oblique  partitions. 

29287.  An  adaptation  of  Foster's  fish-way.     Designed  by  C.  G.  Atkins,  and 

built  at  Pembroke,  Me.     Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.     C.  G.  Atkins^ 
Bncksport,  Me. 
t9286.  Model  of  Foster's  fish-way.     Invented  by  H.  H.  Eoster,  1:.  Machias, 
Me.     Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.     C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucksport,  Me. 

29288.  Model  of  oblique  fish-way.     Invented  by  Alfred  Swazey,  Bucksport, 

Me.,  in  1876.     Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.     C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucks- 
port,  Me. 

29289.  Swazey 's  obli(iue  fish- way.     Invented  by  Alfred  Swazey,  Bucksport, 

Me.,  in  1874.     Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.     C.  G.  Atkins,  Bncksport, 
Me. 

29290.  Model  of  Swazey  &  Atkins's  fish-way.     Invented  by  Alfred  Swazey 

and  C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucksport,  Me.,  in  1874.    Scale,  ^  inch  to  the 
foot.  C.  G.  AtkiuH,  Bucksport,  Me. 

.  Model  of  the  McDonald  fish-way.     M.  McDonald,  Lexington,  Va. 

20939.  No.  15.     Model  of  the  fish-way  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimack 
j&iver     Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot  (^).     C.  G.  Atkins. 
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Fish-irays. 

With  rectangular  compartments. 

2G937.  Model  of  rectangular  compartment  fish-way  on  the  inclined-plane 
system,  in  an  extended  arrangement.  Scale,  \  inch  to  the  foot 
(ji^).    C.  G.  Atkins. 

Spiral  fish-ways. 

26949.  No.  11.    Model  of  rectangular  compartment  fish-way  on  the  inclined- 
plane  system,  in  spiral  arrangement,  devised  by  Charles  G.  Atkins, 
of  Bucksport,  Me.,  in  imitation  of  Pike's  spiral  fish- way.    Scale,  ^ 
inch  to  the  foot  (^4).    C.  G.  Atkins. 
This  model  represents  a  fish-way  precisely  the  same  capacity  and 
slope,  and  adapted  to  a  dam  of  the  same  height  as  No.  10, 
showing  the  great  economy  of  space  and  material  effected  by 
the  spiral  arrangement.     Further  advantages  of  the  spiral 
arrangement  are  the  facility  with  which  water  can  be  admitted 
at  different  heights  of  the  river,  and  contiguity  of  the  outlet 
to  the  dam  secured,  so  that  the  fish  will  readily  find  it. 
26931.  Model  of  Pike's  spiral  fish- way,  devised  by  Hon,  R.  G.  Pike,  of  Con- 
necticut.    Sale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot  (^4).    C.  G.  Atkins. 
The  advantages  of  this,  the  first  spiral  arrangement  invented  in 
America,  are  the  same  aia  those  claimed  for  that  arrangement 
ill  Pike's  spiral  fish-way. 

Moving  float  fish-ways. 

26930.  Model  of  Evorleth's  fish-way,  devised  by  F.  M.  Everleth,  M.  D.,  of 
Waldorboro',  Me.  Scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot  (4^).  C.  G.  Atkins. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  fish-way  is  the  movable  attachment  at  the 
upper  end,  which,  by  its  own  buoyancy,  rises  and  falls  with 
the  fluctuations  of  the  river,  thus  insuring  that  the  entrance 
shall  always  be  at  the  right  height  to  admit  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water. 


^^^From  natural  enemies. 

Apparatus  for  destroyingr  iiUurious  species. 

Oyster-bed  tuDglcs.    (See  under  B,  12.) 

Tethers  and  hopples. 
Ca^es  and  pens. 

Kennels  for  dogs,  &c. 
Cages  for  animals. 
Cages  for  birds. 
Cages  for  insects. 

&G31.  Cages  for  firc-flics.    West  Indies.    Miss  Septiraia  Randolph. 
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Fish-cars  and  other  floaf ingr  eagles  for  aquatic  aiii» 
mals. 

29539.  Model  of  fisli-marketuian's  car.    For  preservatiou  of  living  lisb. 

J.  M.  K.  Soutliwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
22221.  Model  of  Provideuco  River  fish-car.    These  are  towed  by  the  smack^ 
and  as  fast  as  iish  are  caught  they  are  put  into  it,  and  bo  kept  for 
Providence  market.     D.  D.  Almy. 
29397.  Model  of  Noank  lobster-car.    Capt.  II.  C.  Chester. 
29538.  Model  of  fisherman's  car  for  transporting  living  fish  to  market.     J^ 

M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
26933.  Model  of  a  boat  used  in  transporting  living  salmon  at  the  United 
States  salmon-breeding  station  at  Bucksport,  Me.    Scale,  1  inch  to* 
the  foot  (i^).    C.  G.  Atkins. 
When  in  use  the  boat  is  depressed  until  full  of  water,  a  number 
of  salmon,  sometimes  as  many  as  30,  are  placed  in  it,  and  it 
is  then  towed  after  another  bo^t,  the  motion  insuring  a  con- 
stant change  of  water,  which  passes  in  at  the  forward  porta 
;uid  out  at  the  after  jwrts.    The  net  and  grating  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  salmon,  and  the  cloth  shuts  out  the  sight  of  any- 
thing that  might  frighten  them. 

Aquaria. 

Globes. 
Aquaria. 

HiTcs  and  other  eagles  for  in§ect8. 
liiYC-boxes,  troug^hs,  &Cm  for  mieroscopists^  use» 
Fi»h-pond§,  lish-flsirnis  (models). 

29278.  Parlor  trout-brook.     Stone  &  Hooper,  Charlestown,  N.  H^ 
29380.  Keariug-box.     Stone  &  Hooper,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

4.  Enemies  of  useful  animals. 

Intestinal  irorms  and  other  internal  parasites.^ 
Fish-lice,  barnacles,  and  other  external  parasites.* 
Predatory  animals  not  elseirhere  exhibited. 


III.  PROPAGATION. 

5.  Propagation  of  mammals, 

methods  of  mink  culture. 

methods  of  culture  of  domesticated  animals. 

(5.  Pkopagation  of  birds. 

methods  of  ostrich  culture. 

methods  of  culture  of  domesticated  birds,  foirls,  Ad 


'See  in  Part  II  o^th'i  DroseDt  catalogue. 
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7.  PeOPAGATION  of  REPTILES. 

methods  of  terrapin  culture. 

8.  Propagation  of  amphibians. 
Methods  or  ttog  culture. 

9.  Propagation  and  culture  of  fishes.^  * 

Accessories  of*  obtaining^  and  impreg^natingr  ova. 

• 

Pans,  pails,  &c. 

Strait-jackets  used  in  spawning  salmon. 

Spawning-race  (Ainsworth). 

Eoller  spawning-screen  (Collins). 

Spawning-vat  (Bond). 

Hatciiingr-apparatus. 

26940.  No.  19.    Model  of  hatching-house  at  United  States  sahuun-broediug 
station  at- Bucksport,  Me.    Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot  (^).    C.  G. 
Atkins. 
The  hatching-troughs  are  arranged  in  sets  of  four  across  the 
building,  and  fitted  with  Brackett  trays.    The  water  enters 
them  from  affeed-trough  alon^  the  side  of  the  room  and  es- 
capes by  pipes  through  the  floor. 

Troughs : 
Plain. 

Gravel-bottomed. 
With  sieve-bottom  trays. 

2693S.  No.  20.  Model  of  hat<;hing-troughs  and  trays  in  use  at  the  United 
^  states  milmon-breeding  stations  at  Bucksport  and  Grand  Lake 

Stream,  Me.    Scale,  full  size.    C.  G.  Atkins. 
The  eggs  to  be  hatehod  are  placed  on  the  wire-cloth  trays. 
5^35.  Model  of  hatching-frame  in  use  at  Gi*and  Lake  Stream,  adapted  t« 
use  in  a  trough  or  in  an  open  stream.    Devised  by  C.  G.  Atkins. 
Scale,  full  size.     C.  G.  Atkins. 
The  eggs  are  placed  on  all  of  the  trays  except  the  upper  one. 
The  interstices,  though  too  small  for  the  escape  of  the  eggs, 
permit  a  change  of  water,  and  when  the  frame  is  shut  it  con- 
fines the  trays  securely  in  place. 
1^)970.  Model  of  hatching-apparatus  for  black-bass.    John  Roth,  Duncan- 
iion,  Pa. 

Brackett's. 
Williamson's. 

Clark's. 
Vats  or  cases : 
Holton's. 
Roth's. . 


*  Many  of  these  articles  cannot  conveniently  be  exhibited. 
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Hatchingr-apparatus. 

Glass-grilled  boxes  (Caste's). 

26995.  Costo  hatcliiDg-tray.    Mrs.  J.  H.  Slack,  Troutdale,  N.  T. 

Jars  and  tiu  vessels. 

22247.  Shad-hatchiiig  can.    Invention  of  Fred.  Mather.    U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
,  mission.  . 

26909.  Ferguson  aquariam-jar.    T.  B.  Ferguson,  Baltimore,  Md. 
22250.  Ferguson's  fish-hatching  can.  **  ** 

26998.  Ferguson's  hatching  jar.  "  " 

Hatching-boxes  (floating). 

* 

26903.  Shad-hatching  box.  Seth  Green's  patent.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

26997.  Shad-hatching  box.  Seth  Green's  patent.    Seth  Green,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

26^4.  Shad-hatching  box.  Brackett's  patent.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

26962.  Shad-hatching  box.  Brackett's  patent.    E.  A.  Brackett,  Winchester, 

Mass. 

26905.  Shad-hatching  box  (No.  2).     Brackett's  patent.     U.  S.  Fish  Com- 

mission. 

26906.  Shad-hatching  box.    Bryant's  patent.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

26907.  Shad-hatching  box.    StiUweU  &  Atkins's  patent.    U.  S.  Fish  Com- 

mission. 

26908.  Shad-hatching  box.    Bannisterls  design.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
20955.  Hatching  apparatus.    N.  W.  Clark,  jClarkston,  Mich. 

.  Shad  hatching-box  (model).    J.  C.  House  &,  O.  A.  McClain,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Adhesive  eggs  apparatus : 

Vertical  wire-cloth  trays. 
Hatching-basket. 

26956.  Salmon  egg  hatching-baskets.    McCloud  River,  California.    Living- 
ston Stone.  « 

Brook-shanty  (Furman's). 

(Bay  or  cove  barriers,  Professor  Easch's.) 

Accessories : 

Tanks. 

Nests. 

Trays. 

Grilles. 

Gravel-filters. 

Flannel  screens. 

Shallow  troughs  or  tables  (for  picking  eggs). 

Egg-nippers.    • 

26915.  W^ooden  nippers.    Fred.  Mather,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
25955.  Brass  egg-niiipers.    Frank  N.  Clark,  Northville,  Mich. 

Cribbles. 
Pipettes. 
Skimmer-nets. 
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Hatchingr-apparatus. 

Accessories: 

Feathering  quills  and  brashes. 
Eose-uozzles  (for  washing  eggs). 
Syringes,  bulb,  &c. 
Shallow  pans. 
Aerating-pipe. 

Transportingr  apparatus. 

Apparatus  for  transporting  eggs: 
Cans. 

Case  of  cups  (Wilmot's). 
Case  of  cups  (Clark's). 
Case  of  trays  (Clark's). 
Moss-crates  (Stone's). 

25025.  Moss-crates  for  transportation  of  eggs  of  Sacramento  salmon  acroea 
the  continent.    Livingston  Stone,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Apparatus  for  transporting  fish: 
Barrels. 
Cans,  plain. 

26911.  Milk-can,  ased  in  transportation.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
29377.  Conical  tank.    Stone  &,  Hooper,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 
26910.  Conical  can.    Livingston  Stone,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Cans  with  aeratmg  accessories: 

26914.  Tank  for  ocean  transportation.    Invention  of  Fred.  Mather.    U.  S^ 

Fish  t  >mmission. 
29379.  Tranbi***r;;iug-tank.    Stone  &  Hooper,  Chartestown,  N.  H. 
26881.  Transporting-can.    C.  W.  Rogers,  Waukegan,  HI. 
26932.  Model  of  box  used  in  the  transportation  of  living  salmon  at  the- 
United  States  salmon-breeding  station  at  Bucksport,  Me.    Scale, 
2  inches  to  the  foot  (^).    C.  G.  Atkins. 
Wlien  in  use  the  box  is  filled  with  water  and  from  5  to  7  salmon, 
placed  in  it  and  carted  a  mile. 

Slack's, 

Clark's. 

31.  A.  Green's. 
Tanks,  with  attachment  of  band- wheel  to  car-axle  (Stone's). 
(Tanks,  with  Freiburg  aerating  apparatus.) 
Aquarium-car  (Stone's).  • 

Live-box  (Atkins's). 
Accessories: 

Air  force-pumps. 

Siphon-tubes. 

26912.  Rubber  siphon-tubo.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

26913.  Aerating-rose,  with  siphon.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission* 
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Transporting^  apparatus. 

Accessories : 

Bellows. 

DippiDg  apparatus. 

26934.  Model  of  dipping-bag  used  instead  of  a  dip-net  in  handling  salmou  at 
the  United  States  salmon-breeding  station  at  Bucksport,  Mc, 
Scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot  (i^).    C.  G.  Atkins. 

10.  Propagation  op  insects. 
Propagation  of  §ill£-worni« 

Specimeos  of  plants  used  for  food. 
Model  of  house  and  its  appliances. 

Propagr^tion  of  cochineal  insect. 
Propagration  of  bees. 

For  Lives  see  under  B,  3. 

11.  Propagation  of  worms. 
Propagration  of  ieeclies. 

12.  Propagation  of  mollusks. 

Metliods  of  oyster  culture. 

Stools  for  receiving  spat,  natural  and  artificial. 
Other  apparatus. 

13.  Propagation  of  coraxjsl 

14.  Propagation  of  sponges. 
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MOLLUSCA. 
IHollusca  cephalopoda.— Squids  and  cuttles. 

32905.  Sepia  **  bone/'  or  endosteum,  in  natural  condition.    East  coast  of  the 

United  States.    Uses :  Fed  to  cage-birds  requiring  lime. 
32905a.  Pounce:  Powdered  sepia-bone;  used  in  rewriting  over  erasures  to 

prevent  blotting,  in  medicine  as  an  antacid. 
33005.  Cuttle-tlsh  {Octopus  punctatMy  Gabb).    California  to  Alaska.     Used 

for  bait  in  the  cod-tishery,  and  by  the  natives  for  food.    W.  H. 

Dall. 
25972.  Oil  of  squid  {Ommaitrephes  Wtcchrosa),    Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Prov- 

iucetown,  Mass. 

IHollusca  grasteropoda.— Sea-snails,  &c. 

A.  Useful: 

1.  Used  for  food  or  bait: 

32885.  Velvet  chiton  {Cryptochiian  atelleri),    Alaska  to  California.    Indian 

food.    W.  H.  Dall. 

•  •  • 

32886.  Coat-of-mail  shell  {KatheHna  tunicaia).    Alaska  to  California.    Indian 

food.    W.  H.  Dall. 

32883.  Limpet  {Acnuea  testudinalia).  Connecticut  to  Labrador.  W.  H.  Dall. 
32904.  Western  limpet  (Acmwa  patina).  Alaska  to  Califolmia.  W.  H.  DalL 
32880.  Kockwinkle  (Litarina  euhtenchrosa).  Alaska  to  Oregon.  W.  H.  Dall. 
32882.  Periwinkle  (Purpura  canaliculata),     Alaska  to  California.     W.  H. 

Dall. 

32884.  Periwinkle  (Purpura  ostrina),     California.     W.  H.  Dall. 

32903.  Periwinkle  (Purpura  lapiUus).    Cape  Cod  to  Labrador.    W.  H.  Dall. 

2.  Usefiil  by  producing  i)earl-8hell,  &c. : 

32830.  Turban-shell  ( IVoc^wciw  norrwMi).     California.     H.Hemphill. 
32832.  Top-shell  (Pamaulax  undo8um)f  in  natural  state.     California.     H. 

Hemphill. 

32831.  Top-shell,  prepared  to  show  pearly  layers.     California.     H.  Hemp- 

hill. 
29301.  Manufactured  state  of  various  kinds  of  American  pearl-shells  derived 

from  gasteropods  or  sea-snails.     Furnished  by  A.  B.  De  Frece  &, 

Co.,  428  Broadway,  New  York. 
32838.  Sea-ears  (Haliotis   Kamvhatkana)^    affording    pearl-shell  and  food. 

Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 
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328^.  Rough  8ca-€ar  {H,  corrugata).  Southern  California.  Used  for  ]>earl- 
Bhell  and  for  food.    Specimen  in  natural  condition.    W.  H.  DalL 

.  Rough  Bea-^ar.    Specimen  ground  and  polished  to  show  pearly  layers. 

J.  T.  Ames. 
32900.  Red  sea-ear  or  abalone  (U.  rufescena).     Monterey,  Cal.     Used  for 
pearl-shell  and  for  food.      Specimens  in  natural  condition.     H. 
Hemphill. 
— ^.  Red  sea-ear.    Polished  specimen  showing  pearly  layers.    J.  T.  Ames. 

'-,  Red  sea-ear.    Fleshy  portion  prepared  and  dried  for  food  by  California 

Chinese.    Chinese  market,  California.    H.  Hemphill. 
32823.  White  abalone  (IT.  crackerodii),  producing  pearl-shell  and  food.    Nat- 
ural state.    California.    Paul  Schumacher. 
32899.  Whit-e  abalone.    Natural  state.    Monterey,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

.  White  abalone.    Polished  to  show  pearly  layers.    Jas.  T.  Ames. 

4792.  White  abalone.    Polished  specimens. 
32821.  Splendid  sea-ear  {H,  splendens)  affording  food  and  pearl-shell.     Cali- 
fornia.   Paul  Schumacher. 
32898.  Splendid  sea-ear»    Natural  condition.     Southern  California.      H. 
Hemphill. 

.  Splendid  sea-ear.    Polished  to  show  pearly  layers.    J.  T.  Ames. 

.  Splendid  sea-ear.    Young  specimen  polished.    J.  T.  Ames. 

1^302.  Manufactures  of  Haliotis  shell,  showing  application  in  the  arts. 

Furnished  by  A.  B.  De  Freco  &  Co.,  428  Broadway,  New  York. 
^248.  Ditto.    Parasol-handles.    Furnished  by  Harvey  &  Fonl,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

3.  Afforiling  cameo  and  porcelain  stock : 

<3968.  Canieo-shell  (Cassis  rufa),  used  for  cameo  cutting.  Florida.  Dr. 
Wm.  Stimpson. 

.  Queen  conch  {Stromhus  gigas),  exported  to  Liverpool  in  great  num- 
bers and  ground  up  for  making  porcelain.*    West  Indies. 

4.  Used  in  Indian  trade : 

^05.  Hyqua  shoU  (Denfalium  indianorum)^  used  in  Indian  trade.  lu  this 
case  the  shells  have  been  made  into  a  belt  by  the  purchaser.  West 
coast  of  America.    U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 

6.  Affording  dyestuffe: 

32907.  Sea-hare  (Aphjsia).    Affording  puq)le  dye.     Florida.     F.  B.  Meek. 

32896.  Sea-hare.     Specimen  of  the  purple  fluid.    F.  B.  Meek. 

32911.  Purple  shells  {PhyUonoiAis  radix).  Ornamental  and  producing  dye. 
Lower  California.    W.  H.  Dall. 

3i}912.  Puqdo  shells  (Phyllonotus  hicolor).  Used  for  ornaments  and  afford- 
ing dye.    West  coast  of  America.    W.  H.  Dall. 

G.  Affording  bird-lime: 

33080.  Giant  slug  {Aiiolimax  columhiantis)y  affords  a  thick  tenacious  slime, 
which  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  lime  humming-birds.  California 
to  Alaska.     H.  Hemphill. 

*  The  sea-ears  and  (|ueou  concha  art^  also  largely  used  in  Indian  trade  in  a  manu- 
factured state. 
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B.  Injurious: 

1.  By  destroying  food-producing  mollusks  or  shell  fisb^ 

such  as  clams,  mussels,  oysters,  and  razor-fish : 

32860.  Ribbon  wheUc  (Fulgur  carica),    Florida.     T.  A.  Conrad. 

.$2859.  Reversed  whelk  {Fulgtir  periderm).    Carolinas.     Dr.  Wm.  Stiuipson. 

32861.  Hairy  whelk  (Sycoiifpus  canaUculatus),    Vineyard  Sound.    Dr.  Wui. 

Stimpsou. 
32864.  Winged  conch  {Stromhus  alatus).    Tampa  Bay,  Florida.    T.  A.  Conrad. 
32863.  Thorny  drill  {Hemifums  bicoronaUis),    Tampa  Bay,  Florida.     T.  A. 

Conrad. 
32835.  DnW  {Urosalpinxcinereus).  Florida  to  MausachusettB  Bay.  W.  H.Dal  L 
32975.  Drill.    South  Norwalk,  Conn.    Hoyt  Bros. 

32837.  Periwinkle  ( Purpura  foridana),    Barataria  Bay,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 
32892.  Sea-snail  {Lunatia  Lewisii),    Monterey,  Cal.     H.  Hemphill. 
32913.  Sea-snail  (Xeverita  recluffiatiu),    California.    W.  H.  Dall. 
27620.  Sea-snail  (Neverita  duplicata).    North  Carolina.     T.  D.  Knrtz.    ' 
32866.  Sea-snail  (Luwa/ia /wTos).     Massachusetts  Bjiy.    C.  B.  Fuller. 

2.  Injurious  by  destroying  vegetable  substances  and 

garden  plants : 

33088.  Slug  {Limax  UeivHioni).    Oakland,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

niolliissca  acephala,— Bivalve  shellfish. 
A.  Producing  food  or  used  as  bait. 

*  Oysters.' 

1.  Series  illustrating  distribution  and  geogiaphical  vari- 
eties: 

Ostrea  virgiiiica,  Gmelin. — East  American  oysters. 

32784.  Northern  variety  (0.  borealis,  Lam.)    Prince  Edward^s  Island.     .J. 

■\V.  Dawsou. 

32813.  Nova  Scotia.    .J.  II.  Willis. 

32785.  Shcdiac,  New  Brunswick.    W.  H.  Dall. 

33092.  **Pourrier  Bed."    Shcdiac,  New  Brunswick.     G.  F.  Mathtjw. 
:i3093.  »'Buctouche."    Kent  County,  New  Brunswick.     G.  F.  Mathew. 
32783.  Miramichi  River,  New  Brunswick.     W.  H.  Dall. 

32977.  Indigenousoyster,  now  extinct.    Shell-heaps.    Damariscotta,  Maine. 

Robert  Dixon. 

32978.  Ditto.     Shell-heaps.     Sheepscot  River,  Maine.     Robert  Dixon. 
32810.  ludif^enous  oyster  (var.  horcalh).    Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.     Dr.  Wm. 

Stimpsou. 

32814.  Specimcus  showing  ccdor-bauds.     Rhode  Island.     General  Totteu. 

Note. — The  following  series  of  oysters  from  the  vicinity  of  Now 
York  were  fui-nished  by  Mr.  B.  J.  M.  Carley,  oyster-dealer,  of 
Fulton  Market,  New  York,  through  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford: 
32790.  "Greenwich."    Greenwich,  Conn. 
32777.  "Blue  Point."    Long  Island,  New  York. 
32779.  "Lloyd's  Harbor."    Long  Island,  New  York. 
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3-27G1.  "Cow  Bay."    Long  Island,  New  York. 

32791.  "Glenwood."    Glenwood,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

32812.  "Cove."    Long  Island,  New  York. 

32920.  "City  Island."    Long  Island  Sound,  New  York. 

32919.  "Mill  Pond."    Cow  Bay,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

32778.  "Shrewsbury's."    Shrewsbury  River,  New  Jersey. 

32915.  **£gg  Island."    Three  years  old.    Morris  Cove,  Delaware. 

33788.  "Chesapeake"    Crisfield,  Md.    E.G.Blackford. 

32976.  Pokamoke,  Virginia.    £.  G.  Blackford. 

Note. — The  following  series  from  the  waters  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  all  indigenous  or  "natural  growths"  as  distinguished 
from  "  plants,"  were  selected  by  Mr.  G.  W,  Harvey,  and  furnished 
by  Harvey  &  Holden,  oyster-dealers  of  Washington,  D.  C. : 

33096.  "  St.  Gerome  River."    Maryland. 

33097.  "  Deep  Creek."    Eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 

33098.  "Tangier  Sound."    Chesapeake  Bay. 

33100.  "  Little  River."    Western  shore  of  Maryland. 

33099.  "Point  Lookout  Creek."    Virginia. 

33101.  "Naswaddox."    Eastern  shore  of  Virginia. 

33095.  "Rappahannock."    Rappahannock  River,  Virginia. 

33103.  "York  River."    York  River,  Virginia. 

33104.  "Cherrystones."    Chesapeake  Bay. 

33102.  "Presby's  Creek."    Presby's  Creek,  Virginia. 

The  following  series  from  Florida  were  furnished  by  Kossath 
Niles,  U.  S.  N. : 
32805.  "AppalachicolaBay."    Appalachicola  Bay,  Florida. 
.32806.  "Cat  Point."    Same  locality. 
32807. .     Same  locality. 

32808.  "  Raccoon  oysters."    Appalachicola  Bay,  Florida. 

The  following  series  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  were  selected 
by  M.  Zatarain,  and  furnished  by  W.  Alex.  Gordon,  esq.,  of  New 
Orleans,  La. : 

32800.  "TimbalierBay."    Louisiana. 

32801.  "Southwest  Pass."    Louisiana. 

32802.  "Bayou  Cook."    Louisiana. 

32803.  "Four  Bayous."    Louisiana. 

32804.  "Grand  Lake."    Louisiana. 

Ostrea  lurida,  Cpr.— West  coast  oysters. 

32879.  Natives.    Crescent  City,  Cal.      W.  H.  Dall. 

32809.  Natives.    Shoalwater  Bay,  W.  T.    H.  Hemphill. 
32798.  Natives.    San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

32798.  Eastern  oyster  (O.  virginica).  Taken  from  Newark  Bay,  N.  J.,  when 
a  year  old  and  planted  in  San  Francisco  Bay ;  showing  two  years' 
growth  in  California  waters. 

Extra  limital : 

32878.  Fossil  oyster  from  marine  Tertiary  beds  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Close- 
ly resembling  the  present  English  oyster. 

32311.  Fresh  specimen,  English  oyster  (O.  eduliSf  Linn.).  Introduced  for 
comparison  with  the  American  fossil  and  recent  oysters.  North 
Sea.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 
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2.  Series  illustrating  culture  and  individual  variations: 
Ostrea  Tirgrinica,  Gmelin. — East  American  oysters. 

That  portion  of  the  series  from  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  was  fur- 
nished by  Hoyt  Bros,  of  that  place,  at  the  instance  of  James 
Richardson,  esq.  The  portion  of  the  series  from  the  yicinity  of 
New  York  was  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  J.  M.  Carley  through  Mr.  £. 
G.  Blackford,  of  New  York. 

« 

a.  Growth.    1-20  years  old: 

32958.  Young  spat  on  various  stools.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32957.  One  year  old.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32967.  Two  to  three  years  old.    Natural  growth.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32968.  Three  to  four  years  old.    Natural  growth.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32965.  "  Cullers."    Three  to  ftur  years  old.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32962.  Three  years  after  transplantation.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


32964. 
32916. 
32918. 
32776. 
32917. 


Box."    Four  to  six  years  old.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Cullers."    Three  years  old.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
Single  extra."    Four  years  old.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
Double  extra."    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
Box."    Three  years  old.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 


b.  Peculiarities  of  form  and  growth: 

32959.  **  Pinched"  oyster  from  muddy  bottom.    South  Norwalk,  Coim. 
32930.  Showing  effect  of  transplanting  the  ''pinched"  fh)m  a  muddy  to  a 

hard  bottom.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32787.  Form  caused  by  growing  in  a  tideway.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32786.  Form  caused  by  growing  in  stiU  water.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32974.  Curious  forms  of  shell.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32782.  Peculiar  growth.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32795.  Specimens  of  peculiar  form.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

32971.  Natural  growth  on  stone.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32973.  Natural  growth  on  part  of  stone  jug.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32972.  Natural  growth  on  shells.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32970.  Natural  growth  on  bottle.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32969.  Natural  growth  on  crab.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32780.  Illustrating  methods  of  attachment.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

32914.  Blue  Point  "seed."    Long  Island,  New  York. 

32789.  Rosette  of  oysters.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

32792.  Shell  growing  on  Mactra  shell.     Vicinity  of  New  York. 


32794. 
32793. 
32895. 
3-2894. 
32797. 
32796. 
329.32. 


'  Seed  "  on  old  rubber  boot.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

*  Seed  "  growing  oli  stone.     Vicinity  of  New  York. 

*  Seed  "  on  rubber  shoe.     Vicinity  of  New  York. 

*  Seed  "  on  bone.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

*  Seed  "  on  bark.     Vicinity  of  New  York. 

*  Seed  "  on  leather  shoe.     Vicinity  of  New  York. 
^  Seed  "  on  old  boot-leg.     Vicinity  of  New  York. 


c.  Enemies  and  para-sites : 

32927.  Sp<'cinieii8  injured  by  whelk.     South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
3:^929.  Specimens  injured  by  Imirj'  whelk.     South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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32928.  Specimeus  perforated  liy  "  drill."    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32963(1.  fcjpeelmeu  injured  by  boring  wonn  (an  Aunelid).  South  Norwalk^ 
Conn. 

32956.  Specimeus  killed  by  star-fish.     South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32963.  Specimens  showing  ravages  of  CUona  or  boring  sponge.     South  Nor- 
walk, Conn. 
For  commensal  crab  see  Crustacea. 

33092a.  Lime  derived  from  oyster  shells.  Use  in  medicine  and  as  a  fertili- 
zer.    Washington,  D.  C.     \V.  H.  Dall. 

♦  *  *  Other  bivalves. 
A.  Affording  or  available  for  food  or  bait. 

32887.  Rock  oyster  {Placunanomia  macro8chi»ma,  Desh.).  Alaska  to  Cali- 
fornia.   W.  H.  Dall.  , 

32873.  Scallops  {Pecten  irradians,  Lam.).  Long  Island  Sound.  Dr.  Wm. 
'  Stimpson. 

32868.  Great  scallop  (P.  fenuico8<a/u8,Migh.).    Coast  of  Maine.    C  B.  Fuller. 

27523.  Black  mussel  (3/^/i7m«  edulis,  L.).  Massachusetts  Bay.  Dr.  Wm. 
Stimpson. 

32857.  Ditto.'    San  Francisco  Bay,  California.     H.  Hemphill. 
32845.  Ditto.     Monterey,  Cal.     IL  Hemphill. 

32849.  Ditto.     San  Diego,  Cal.     H.  Hemphill. 

32875.  Grooved  mussel  (Modiola pUcatulaj  Lam.).    Nahant,  Mass.     Dr.  Wnt 

Stimpson. 
32S34.  Ditto.     (Modiolaj  syt.)    Last  Island,  La.     Gustav  Kohu. 

32858.  Brown  mussel  (i/.  capax,  Conr.).     San  Diego,  Cal.     H.  Hemphill. 

32876.  Ditto.     (M,  modiolus,  L.)    Massachusetts  Bay.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 
32897.  Ditto.    Massachusetts  Baj'.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

.  Ditto.     Castine,  Me.     A.  R.  Crittenden. 

32871.  Giant  cockle  {Cardium  magnum^  Birn.).     Tampa  Bay,  Florida.     T. 

A.  Conrad. 
32851.  Egg  cockle  (C.  elalum,  Sby.).     Guaymas,  west  coa^st  Mexico.     Dr. 

Palmer. 
32a53.  Nnttairs  cockle  (C.  wM//a?/<i,  Con.).     BauUnas,  Cal.     H.  HemphUl. 
32891.  Ditto.     Alaska.     W.H.Dall. 

32872.  *^ Red  edge"  {Codakia  tigejTina,  L.).     Florida.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson* 
:52877.  Quahog — round  clam  (  V.  merccnaria,  L.).     Maine  to  Florida. 
32862.  Ditto.     {Yax.  mortani.)    Maine  to  Florida.     Dr.  Stimpson. 

:52893.  Ditto.  Providence  River,  Rhode  Island.     Beuj.  Davis. 

32819.  Ditto.  ''  Snubnosed"  var.     Fire  Island.     B.  J.  M.  Carley. 

32817.  Ditto.  Elongated  var.     Rockaway,  X.  J.     B.  J.  M.  Carley. 
32838.  Ditto.  Biirataria  Bay,  La.     Gustav  Kohn. 

32818.  Ditto.     Deformed  specimens.     Long  Island  Sound.     B.  J.  M.  Carley. 
.  Ditto.     Specimens  of  shell  polished.     Jas.  T.  Ames. 

32889.  ''Hen' clam"  {Ptichyderma  crassatelloidcs,  Coni\).      California.     W. 

H.  Dall. 
32843.  **  Round  clams"   (iiiaxidomns  uratu8,   GUI.).      San  Diego,  Cal.      H* 

Hemphill. 
328(57.  "Painted  clam"  {CalUsta  giqantcGy  Ch.).     South  Carolina. 

32841.  ''Little  Neck  clams"  (C/jiowe  8Mcd«c/a,  Val.).     San  Diego,  Cal.    H. 

Hemphill. 

32842.  Ditto.     (C.  HimiUima,  Sby.).     San  Diego,  Cal.     H.  Hemphill. 
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32846.  Ditto.     (Tapes  laciuiatay  Cpr.).     San  Diego,  Cal.     H.  Hemphill. 
32854.  Ditto.     (T.  ataminea,  Cont.).     Bauliuas,  Cal.     H.  Hemphill. 
32844.  Ditto.     Toinales  Bay,  Cal.     H.  HemphiU. 

32869.  **  Hen  clam"  {Mactra  soUdissimay  Ch.).     Massaehnsetta  Bay.    W.  H. 

Dall. 

32870.  Ditto.     Sliella  utilized  for  catch-alls.    Newport,  R.  I.    N.  C.  Peterson. 
32888.  Ditto,    (if.  falcata,  Old. ).    Alaska  to  California.    W.  H.  Dall. 
32826.  "  Gapers  "  {Schizotharus  nuttalli,  Con. ).     Oregon.    J.  G.  Swan. 
32852.  Ditto.     Baulinas,  Cal.    H.Hemphill. 

32874.  Salmon  tollen  (Jfocomn,  sp.).     Florida.    T.A.Conrad. 
32848.  **Tellens"  {M,  nasutaj  Conr.).    San  Francisco  markets.    H.  Hemp- 
hill. 

32847.  *  *  Flat  clam  "  (Semele  dedaa,  Cpr. ).     San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 
32909.  **Razor-ti8h"(iSo/e»en»w,  L.).    Cow  Bay,  New  York.    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 
32881.  Ditto.     (Siliqua patula,  Dixon.)    Alaska  to  California.    W.  H.  Dall. 
32955.  **  Soft-shelled  clams"  (Mya  arenaria,  L.).     Cape  Cod,  Mass.    E.  G. 

Blackford. 

32829.  Ditto.     Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

32833.  Ditto.  Accidentally  transplanted  with  young  oysters  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  where  it  now  abounds  greatly.  Oakland,  Cal.  H. 
Hemphill. 

33094.  Ditto.     Bay  of  Fundy,  N.  S.    G.  F.  Mathew. 

32850.  Date-fish  (Platyodon  canceUatua,  L.).  Banlinas  Bay,  Cal.  H.  Hemp- 
hill. 

32856.  Ditto.     {Zirplicea  criapaUiy  L.).    Baulinas,  Cal.     H.  Hemphill. 

B.  Useful  or  ornamental  bivalves  other  than  those  affording 
food: 

a.  Pearl-producing. 

1.  Kiver  mussels: 

d6092a.  River  mussel  affording  pearl-shell,  iUustrating  application  of  raw 

material.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    D.  H.  Shaffer. 
26092.  Carvings,  from  pearl-shell  afforded  by  river  mussels,  for  nse  as  studs, 

buttons,  pins,  brooches,  &,c,    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    D.  H.  Shaffer. 
260925.  Pearls  derived  from  river  mussels.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    D.  H.  Shaffer.   ' 

.  A  series  of  river  mussels  of  various  species,  one  valve  polished,  the 

other  in  its  original  condition  in  each  case.     Chicopee,  Mass.    Jas. 
T.  Ames. 
25986  to  26010.  Another  series,  both  valves  polished,  fipom  Dr.  C.  A.  Miller, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  comprising  the  following  species: 
Un\o  rugomts,  Barnes. 
alatusy  Say. 
ornatuSy  Lea. 
rerrucontSj  Barnes. 
gihbosus,  Barnes. 
rectusj  Lam. 
cylinilneuSy  Say. 
pyramidatuSy  Lea. 
tubercuJatuSy  Barnes. 
siliqiioideSy  Barnes. 
eirculuSf  Lea. 
anodontoideSy  Lea. 
pustuIoHWfy  Lea. 
cnneaUtfty  Barnes,  &o.,  &o. 

BuU.  K  M.  No.  14 17 
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2.  Marine  pearl-shells: 

13507.  American  pearl-oyster  (M,  fivibriata).    Panama.    Col.  Jewett. 

3624.  Ditto.    Illustrating  formation  of  pearls.    Panama.     CoL  Jewett. 
32836.  Ditto.    Gulf  of  California.    J.  Xantus. 

— ^.  Ditto.    Polished  shelL    Chicopee,  Mass.    Jas.  T.  Ames. 

32921.  Ditto.    Made  into  artificial  fisli-bait.    Boston,  Mass.     Bradford  & 

Anthony. 

32922.  Ditto.    Made  into  artificial  minnow.     Boston,  Mass.     Bradford  d& 

Anthony. 

.  Series  of  buttons,  stads,  stopper-caps,  &c.    Manufactured  from,  and 

showing  application  of  American  pearl-oyster  shell.     Furnished 
by  A.  B.  De  Frece  &  Co.,  428  Broadway,  New  York. 

b.  Otherwise  useful: 

82869.  '^Hen  clam''  (Macira  solidiasima,  Ch.).  Shell  used  for  scoops,  milk- 
skimmers,  and  boat-bailers.    Painted  inside  and  nsed  for  catch-alls. 

29527.  Basket.    Made  firom  Florida  shells.    E.  F.  Gilbert,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

22210.  Basket.  Made  from  Florida  shells.  Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

22209.  Frame.  Made  from  Florida  sea-shells.  Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

22211. .  Easter  Cross.  Made  from  Florida  shells.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Mott,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

29526.  Shell  flowers.  Made  from  Florida  shells.  £.  F.  Gilbert,  Jackson- 
viUe,  Fla. 

26595.  ^^Coquina."  Miscellaneous  species  broken  up  and  cemented  by  surf 
action  into  a  natural  conglomerate,  nsed  for  building  stone  or 
for  making  a  superior  kind  of  lime.  Saint  Angustine,  Fla.  G. 
Browne  Goode. 

32839.  "Cuneate  clam'*  (Gnathodan  cuneatus).    Used  largely  for  bait.    Nat- 

ural condition.     Lake  Pontchartrain,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 

32840.  Ditto.    Semi-fossil  (in  shell-heaps),  used  for  macadamizing  roads. 

Lake  Salvador,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 

0.  Injurious  bivalves: 
a.  Destroying  submerged  timber: 
Specimens  of  wood  showing  ravages: 

32982.  Shii>-worm  ^Teredo  sp.).    Bangor,  Me.    (Brig  H.  B.  Emory.)    C.  H. 

Parker. 

32908.  Ditto.    In  lignum vit»  wood.    Gloucester,  Mass.    Samuel  ElweUJr. 

33106.  Ditto.    {Teredo  chlaroHca,  Gld.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    Vinal  N.  Ed- 
wards. 
.  33105.  Ditto.     (Xylotrya  fimbriatay  Jeffr.)     Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     Vinal  N. 
Edwards. 

32984.  Ditto.     (Teredo  navalist  h.)    New  Haven,  Conn.    A.  E.  Verrill. 

32902.  Ditto.  ( Teredo  sp. )  Showing  damage  effected  in  white-pine  wood  in 
one  year.    Pier  44,  North  River,  N.  Y.    W.  T.  Pelton. 

32901.  Ditto.  Showing  damage  to  hard-pine  wood  effected  in  one  year. 
Charleston,  S.  C.     W.  T.  Pelton. 

32983.  Ditto.     Schooner  Carrie  Melvin ;  done  in  6  weeks.   .  Charleston,  S.  C. 

A.  G.  Hunt. 
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32815.  Ship-worm.     (Teredo  sp.).     Gulf  coast.     Dewey. 

32816.  Ditto.     Show^ing  liuing  of  tubes.    Texas.     Dr.  Schott. 
19405.  Ditto.     {XyWrya  sp. )    Coast  of  Oregon.    J.  G.  Swan. 

D.  Prepared  foods: 

•  Specimens  of  various  brands  of  canned,  preserved,  and 
pickled  shell-fish  in  manufacturers'  packages : 

26579.  Pickled  oysters  (Oab'ea  mrginica).    Blue  Point.    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 

26581.  Pickled  oysters  {Ostrea  virginica).     Saddle  Rocks.     B.  J.  M.  Carley, 

New  York. 
25835.  Fresh  Cove  oysters  {Ostrea  virginica),    Kemp,  Day  &,  Co.,  New  York. 
25844-54.  Fresh  Cove  oysters  (  Ostrea  virginica),  Kemp,  Day  &  Co. ,  New  York. 
25861-3.  Spiced  Cove  oysters  (Oatrea  virginica),  hermetically  sealed.    Kemp, 

Day  &  Co.,  New  York. 
26577.  Pickled  Little  Neck  clams  (Mya  armaria),    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 

26582.  Pickled  clams  (  Venus  meroenaria),     "  Cow  Bay."    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 
26642.  The  Farmers'  Old  Orchard  Beach  clams  (Little  Necks,  star  brand). 

Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 
26575.  Pickled  scallops  (Pecten  irradiana).    Oyster  Bay.    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 

26580.  Pickled  mussels  {Mytilm  edulie).    East  River,  N.  Y.    B.  J.  M.  Carley, 

New  York. 
25873.  Scarboro'  Beach  clams  ( Venus  mercenaria).    Put  up  by  Burnhom  & 

Morrill,  Portland,  Me.     Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  New  York. 
25864-6.  Orchard  Beach  clams  (  Venus  mercenaria),    Kemp,  Day  &  Co. ,  New 

York. 
25867-9.  Little  Neck  clams  (Mya  arenaria),    Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  New  York. 
25870-2.  Little  Neck  clams  (Mya  arenaria).    Put  up  by  Bogart  &  Co.,  New 

York.     Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  New  York. 
24925.  Little  Neck  clams  (Mya  arenaria),    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
22235-6.  Pickled  Little  Neck  clams  (Mya  arenaria),    Penobscot  Bay.    Cas- 

tine  Packing  Company,  Castine,  Me. 

26752.  Alden's  granulated  clams.    Prepared  by  Alden  Sea-Food  Company. 

Sold  by  Lyon  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York.    Presented  l)y 
E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York. 

26753.  Alden's  granulated  and  concentrated  clams  (paper  boxes).    Prepared 

by  Alden  Sea-Food  Company.    Sold  by  Lyon  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, N.  Y.    Presented  by  E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York. 


•  • 


Otherwise  prepared. 


5672.  Dried  siphons  of  Schizothwrus  Nuttalli,    Prepared  by  the  Puget  Sonnd 
Indians,  Wash.  Ter.    Dr.  J.  G.  Suckley,  U.  S.  Army. 

CRUSTACEA. 

Crustacea  phyllopoda. 

A.  Useful;  converted  into  fertilizers;  carapax  used  as  a  scoop 
or  boat-bailer: 

2222.  King  crab,  Horseshoe  (Limulus  polyphemus),    Florida.     F.  B.  Meek. 

2223.  Ditto.     Male  and  female.     Cape  May  C.  H.,  New  Jersey.     Thos. 

Beesley. 
2223.  Ditto.     Product  "cancrine,"  prei)ared  fertilizer.     Cape  May  C.  H., 
New  Jersey.    Thos.  Beesley. 
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Orufiitacea  i^sopoda. 

A.  Useful ;  by  remo\nng  wrecks  or  snags. 

B.  Injurious ;  by  destroying  submerged  timber. 

228G.  Woodeator  (Limnoria  lignontm,  Wliit^).     San  Diego,  Cal.     H.  Hemp- 

hUl. 
2254.  Ditto.     New  Haveu,  Conn.    A.  E.  Verrill. 

a.  Wood  showing  ravages: 

2240.  Eastport,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
2290.  Wood^s  HoU,  Mass.    Vinal  N.  Edwards. 
2221.  San  Diego,  Cal.     H.  HemphiU. 

Crustacea  stomatopoda. 

Available  for  food: 

2253.  Sqnin  (Squilla  empuaa,  Say).    Long  Island  Sound.    U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

2268.  Southern  sqniU  {Coronis  glahriuBcula,  Stm.).    Galveston,  Texas.    M. 

WaHace. 

Crustacea  decapoda. — Lobsters,  shrimp,  crawfish,  grabs. 

A.  Useful;  food-supplying: 

2263.  River  shrimp  (Palcnnon  sp.).    New  Orleans,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 

2264.  Ditto.     {Pal.  ohioniSf  Smith.)    New  Orleans,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 

2269.  Ditto.    {Palcemon  f)    Isthmus  of  Panama.    Dr.  Bransford. 

2252.  Sea  shrimp  {Pakemonetes  vulgaris,  Stm.).    Long  Island  Sound.     U.  S. 
Fish  Commission. 

2211.  Shrimp  {Pandalus  Dance,  Stm.),  as  dried  for  export  by  Califomian 

Chinese.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    H.  HemphiU. 
2220.  Ditto.     {Hippolyte   brevirostris,  Dana.)     San  Francisco,   Cal.      H. 

Hemi)hill. 
2219.  Ditto.      (Crangan  franciscorum,    Stm.)     San   Francisco,   Cal.     H. 

Hemphill. 
2251    Ditto.     {Crangan  vulgaris,  Fbr.)    New  England  coast.     U.  S.  Fish 

Commission. 
2267.  River  crawfish  (Astacus  oregonensis,  Nutt.).    California.    J.  R.  Scup- 

ham. 
2261.  Ditto.     (Cambarus  Clarhii,  Gir.)    New  Orleans,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 

2265.  Ecrevisse  {Camhai-us  affinis,  Er.).  Potomac  River,  Va.  J.  W.  Milner. 
2280.  Lobster  {Homarus  amerioanus,  Edw.).  New  York.  £.  G.  Blackford. 
2250.  Ditto.     Scries  showing  young  stages.    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.    U. 

S.  Fish  Commission. 

2241.  Ditto.    Young  specimens,  dry.     Massachusetts   Bay.     U.  S.  Fish 

Commission. 

2212.  Ditto.    Claws  of  extraordinary  size.     Massachusetts  Bay.    Amos 

Lawrence. 

2213.  Ditto.    Remarkably  abnormal  claws.    Newport,  R.  I.    J.  H.  Clarke, 

2214.  Ditto.    Noank,  Conn.    T.  &  E.  H.  Potter. 

.  Pincushion,  showing  application  of  lobster-claws.    Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Miss  Anabel  Stone. 

2215.  Prawn;  Soa  crawfish  (Pan M/tru«  interruptus,  Ran.).     Santa  Barbara 

Clirmiol,  Cal.     IT.  Hemphill. 
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2248.  Crab  {Platyonichua  ocellatua,  Latr.)*    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.    U.  S. 

Fish  Commission. 
2256.  Ditto.    (Panopeu8  HerhsHif  IRdw,)    New  Orleans,  La.    Gustav  Eolin. 
2247.  Ditto.    (CarcmiMma»Mi«,  Leaoh.)    New  Haven,  Conn.    A.  E.  Verrill. 

2243.  ^'Soft-shelled''  (in  certain  stages  only)  crab  {CalUneoies  hastatnSf 

Say).    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

2249.  Ditto.    Long  Island  Sound.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  • 
2218.  Kelp-crab    (Episthus   productuBf    Randall).      Monterey,    Cal.      H. 

Hemphill. 

2244.  Crab  {Cancer  borealiSf  St.).    Casco  Bay,  Maine.    U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 

sion. 
2242.  Common  crab  (Cancer  trrwatns,  Say).    Casco  Bay,  Maine.    U.  S.  Fish 
Conmiission. 

2245.  Ditto.    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

2217.  Scalloped  crab  (Cancer  antennariuSf  Stm.).    San  Francisco,  Cal.    H. 

Hemphill. 
2216.  Market  crab  (Cancer  magisier,  Dana).     San  Francisco,  Cal.     H, 
Hemphill. 

B.  Commensal  with  other  food  supplies: 

2266.  Oyster-crab  (rinnolheres  ostreumy  Say).  Commensal  with  all  south- 
ern oysters  and  with  northern-oysters  in  northern  rivers  where 
the  southern  oysters  have  been  long  planted.  New  York.  E.  G. 
Blackford. 

2272.  Ditto.  Commensal  on  the  western  coast  with  Pachydeema  and 
Mytilus  caUfamianus.    San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  ^emphill. 

0.  iDJurious  by  burrowing  into  and  weakening  levees  and 
dams: 

2261.  Crawfish  (Camharus  C/arWt,  Gir.  and  most  other  species).      Now 

Orleans,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 
2259.  Fiddler-crab  (6reZa»tfittMjni^ax,  Smith).    New  Orleans,  La.    Gustav 
Kohn. 

D.  Prepared  foods: 
Canned  lobster  and  crabs  in  manufacturers'  packages: 

25836-43.  Canned  lobster  (Homarue  americanue).  Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

22237.  Canned  lobster  (Homarue  amerioanus),  Castine,  Me.  Castino  Pack- 
ing Company. 

26643.  Fresh  star-lobster  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Company,  Port- 
land, Me. 

26651.  Fresh  star-lobster  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Company,  Port- 
land, Me. 

24926.  Fresh  lobster  (H&marus  americanus),  Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25834.  Canned  lobster  (Hamarus  americanus).    Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  New  York, 

24933.  Original  deviled  lobster  (Homarus  amerieanus),  Wm.  Underwood  & 
Co.,  Bostou,  Mass. 

26578.  Pickled  lobsters  (J^omaru*  ammcaniM).  Cape  Cod.  B.  J.  M.  Carley, 
Now  York. 

26576.  Pickled  prawns.     Savannali,  Ga.     B.  J.  M.  Carley. 
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€irripedia« 

Injurious: 

a.  By  dulling  the  edge  of  knives  and  spades  employed  in 

"  cutting  in"  whale  blubber: 

2270.  Whale  barnacle  {Coronula  dtadanay  Lam.)  on  dried  skin  of  "hump- 
'  back "  whale.     New  England  coast.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

b.  By  obstructing  the  progression  of  vessels  upon  which 

they  affix  themselves: 

2271.  BaruavXvH  (B(ilanu8  rugafuSf  &Q,),     Califoniia.     H.  Hemphill. 

ANNULOSA, 
Annelida. — Worms  and  leeches. 

A.  Useful: 

ft 

1.  In  surgery  and  medicine : 

3226.  Leech  (MacrohdeUa  decora^  Verrill).    New  Haven,  Conn.    A.  E.  Ver- 

rill. 

3227.  Ditto.    (Macrohdella  sp.)    Mountain  Lake,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

2.  For  bait  in  fishing : 

3228.  Earthworm  (Lumhricus  terreatris,  L.).     Washington,  D.  C.     W.  Pal- 

mer. 

3229.  Sea- worm  (Nerda  sp.  T).    San  Francisco,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

3.  For  food: 

19713.  Dried  worms  (Ephydra  sp.).    Prepared  for  food  by  the  Monachee  Pi- 

Ute  Indians.    Owen's  Lake,  Cal.    Stephen  Powei*8. 

19714.  Dried  worms.    Used  in  making  soup  by  the  Monachee  Pi-Ute  Indians. 

Owen's  Lake,  Cal.    Stephen  Powers. 

B.  Injurious: 

1.  By  boring  into  and  destroying  oyster-shells: 

32963a.  Oyster-shell,  showing  ravages  (of  Heteronereia  f ).    South  Norwalk, 
Conn.    Hoyt  Brothers. 
Note. — Insects  and  larvae,  commonly  called  worms,  affecting 
chiefly  agricultural  interests,  are  not  hero  included. 

RADIATA. 

Railiates. — Sea-urchins,  starfish,  corals,  medus:^,  etc. 

y.  B.  Strictly  ornamental  corals  and  gorgonias,  having  no  8i>ecial 
useful  application,  have,  for  the  same  reasons  which  neces- 
sitated the  exclusion  of  the  solely  ornamental  shells,  been 
here  omitted. 

A.  Useful: 

1.  Food-producing: 

3226.  Trepang;   B6che-de-mer  (Holothuria  sp.  t).     San  Diego,  Cal.     IL 
Hemiihill. 
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3212.  Sca-urcliin  (Strongylooentroius  droebachiensia).      New  England  coast. 

U-  S.  Fish  Commission. 
314G.  Ditto.    {Toxopneu8te8  sp.)     Southern  United  States.     Dr.  William 

Stimpson. 
3145.  Ditto.    (T.  franciscarumf  Ag.)    Alaska  to  California.    F.  BischofT. 

B.  iDJurious: 

1.  Destroying  oysters,  clams,  &c. : 

3214.  Starfish  (Asterias  vulgaris^  Stm.).     Portland,  Me.     U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

3149.  Ditto.    (AsL  arenioola,  Stm.)     Massachusetts   Bay.     Dr.  William 

Stimpson. 

3213.  Ditto.    Long  Island  Sound.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

3150.  Ditto.    South  Norwalk,  Conn.    Hoyt  Brothers. 

3151.  Ditto.    In  act  of  destroying  oysters.    South  Norwalk,  Conn.    Hoyt 

Brothers. 

2.  By  their  urticating  powers  annoying  bathers  and  "  foul- 

ing'^  nets   and    fishing    lines   with    slime — ^various 
Acalephs. 

PROTOZOA. 

Protozoans. — Sponges,  etc 

Useful: 

1.  For  conveyance  of  fluids  requiring  an  elastic  and  tem- 
I)orary  menstruum,  and  as  a  detergent: 

3210.  Sponge  (on  bougie).    Boston,  Mass.    J.  A.  Levey. 
3206-9.  Sponge  (Spongia  barhara,  D.  &  M.).    Florida  Keys  and  Bahamas. 
Isaacs  &  Co.,  sponge-dealers,  New  York. 

3205.  Ditto.    (Sponffia  gramineOf  "Hyatt),    (Prepared  by  cleansing  for  use. ) 

Key  West.    Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
3203-4.  Ditto.    (Dried  in  natural  condition.)    E^ey  West.    Boston  Soc. 

Nat.  Hist. 

3167       <  Ditto.    {S.  dura,  var.  denaaj  Hyatt.)    Florida  Keys,    Isaacs  &  Co. 

3154-66.  Ditto.    (S,  dura,  var.  gravida,  Hyatt.)    Florida  Keys.    Isaacs  d& 

Co. 
3172.  Ditto.    Dried  in  natural  state.    (Aplyaina  aurea,  Hyatt.)    Bahamas. 

Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
3168-71.  Ditto.     (Cleansed.)     (S,  dura,  var.   punctata,   Hyatt.)     Florida 

Keys.    Isaacs  &  Co. 
3177.  Ditto.     (Dried  in  natural  state.)    {S»   cerebrifarmia,  Hyatt.)    Key 

West.     Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
3173-76.  Ditto.    (Cleansed.)    Key  West  and  Bahamas.    Isaacs  &.  Co. 
3178-9.  Ditto.     (S.  tubulifera,ham.),    Florida  and  Bahamas.    Isaacs  dsCok 
3160-85.  Ditto.     (S,  tubuHferay  var.  rotunda,  Hyatt.)    Florida  Keys  and 

Bahamas.     Isaacs  &  Co. 
3186.  Ditto.     (Dried  in  natural  comUtion.)    Florida  Keys.    Boston  Soc. 

Nut.  Hist. 
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3189-90.  Ditto.      (Cleansed.)      (S.    tubuUfera,    var.    disdformis,     Hyatt.) 

Florida  Keys  and  Bahamas.    Isaaes  &,  Co. 
319^^-96.  Ditto.    (S.  gasBypina,  D.  &  M.,  var.  Mrtuta,)    Florida  Keys  and 

Bahamas.    Isaacs  &.  Co. 
3197.  Ditto.     {S,  gosBifpinaf  var.  dendritioa,)    Florida  Keys  and  Bahamas. 

Isaacs  &  Co. 
3198-3202.  Ditto.    {S.  gosetfpinay  var.  paroea,)    Florida  Keys  and  Bahamas. . 

Isaacs  &  Co. 

2.  UseM  as  an  elastic  medium  or  absorbent: 

3213a.  Sponge  prepared  for  use  as  lint  in  sorgery.  Wm.  B.  Moses,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

3211.  Ditto.  For  stuffing  cushions  and  packing.  Florida.  Jas.  Richard- 
son. 

3212a.  Ditto.  Prepared  for  stuffing  cushions,  mattresses,  Ao,  Florida. 
Wm.  B.  Moses,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IiVJurioos: 

1.  By  destroying  oysters: 

3215.  Boring  sponge  {Cliona sulphureay  Yerrill).  Mature  form,  after  oyster- 
shell  has  disintegrated.  Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

32979.  Boring  sponge.    Shells  of  Pecten  showing  ravages.    Castine,  Me.    A. 

R.  Crittenden. 

32980.  Ditto.    Castine,  Me.    L.  J.  Heath. 

32820.  Ditto.    Showing  effect  on  oyster-shelL    New  York  Bay.     B.  J.  M. 

Carley. 
3147.  Ditto.    Showing  various  stages  in  shelL    Shrewsbury  River,  N.  J. 
B.  J.  M.  Carley. 

Rhizopods. 

Useful;  the  fossil  forms  being  largely  employed  as  a  polishing 
powder  under  the  name  of  "Triiwli"  or  "infusorial earth"; 
as  a  menstruum  for  nitro-glycerine,  in  the  manufacture  of 
dynamite  and  other  explosives;  and  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  "  stone  china '^  and  pottery.-  The  valuarble  quality 
in  nearly  all  cases  is  the  contained  silica. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS  OP  SEA  OR  SHORE,  NOT  OF 

AN  ANIMAL  NATURE. 

Plants: 

a.  Lichens: 

29316.  Orchilla  (BoccUa  tinctaria),  in  its  natural  condition  as  gathered  from 
rocks  and  branches  of  plants.  West  coast  of  North  America.  \V. 
A.  Ross  &  Bro.,  Now  York. 

29313.  "Archil  liquor,"  derived  from  Orchilla,  and  extensively  used  as  a  dye- 
stuff.  West  coast  of  North  America.  W.  A.  Uoss  &  Bro.,  New 
York. 
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29314.  "Cudbear."  Product  of  a  lichen  (Zcoanora),  extensively  applied  as 
a  dye-stiiif.  Western  coast  of  North  America.  W.  A.  Ross  & 
Bro.,  Now  York. 

b.  Algae: 

1.  Having  ocouomical  applications: 

^AvaiUible  as  food. 

.  Irish  moss  (CJumdrus  erUpus,  L.),  affording  gelatine.    New  England 

coast.    Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow. 
.  Western  dulse  (Schizymema  edulis,  Ag.).    West  coast  United  Statos. 

Rev.  E.  Hall. 
.  Dulse  (Bhodymenia  pdlmata,  Grcv.),  nsed  for  food.    New  England 

coast.    Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow. 
.  Laver  {Porphyra  vulgari9,  Ag.),  used  for  food.    New  England  coast. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow. 
.  Badderlocks  (JIartaescuZefita,  Grov.).    Available  for  food.    Cape  Cod 

northward. 

** Employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers^  iodine  and  brominCy  or 
"  artificial  staghorn^  (Laminaria)  articles. 

.  Rock  weed  {Fucus  veaiculoeus,  L.  &  C).    Now  England  coast.    Dr. 

W.  G.  Farlow. 
.  Bull-head  kelp  {Nereocystis  Lutk€ana,  P.  &  M.).    Stems  made  by  In- 
dians into  iishiug-lines.    Northwest  coast  of  America.    W.  H.  Dull. 

.  Specimens  of  lines  made  of  this  material.     [Sec  ethnological  and 

iishing-iniplement  series.  ] 
29373.  DoviPs  apron  {Laminaria  digitata),  dried  stems  for  making  ''tents." 

Newfoundland.    Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb. 
29373a.  '^  Sponge  tents"  used  in  surgery,  made  from  dried  Laminaria  stems. 
293736.  Paper-knife,    made  of   ''artificial  staghom"  or  dried  Laminaria 
{longicruris)j  by  J.  H.  Batchelder,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
• 

2.  Ornamental  algflo: 

The  following  series,  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow,  comprises  «i>eci- 
inens  collected  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hooper  and  Dr.  Palmer,  at  Key  West ;  by 
Dr.  Farlow  on  the  New  England  coast;  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Eaton  from  various 
sources;  by  A.  R.  Young,  at  New  York;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Davis,  at  Cape  Ann; 
Mrs.  Beebe,  at  Gloucester,  Mass.;  Mrs.  B.  D.  Halstead,  at  Swiunpscott; 
Mr.  H.  Averill,  at  New  York;  Dr.  L.  R.  Gibbcs,  in  South  Carolina;  Miss 
M.  A.  Booth,  at  Orient,  L.  I. ;  and  from  California  and  Oregon  by  Dr.  C. 
L.  Anderson,  Capt.  I.  Stratton,  Rev.  E.  Hall,  Mr.  H.  HemphiU,  D.  Clovo- 
laud,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  DaU: 

Am  ANSI  A  MULTIFIDA,  Lmx.    Key  West. 
Dasya  Gibbesu,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Dasya  elegaxs,  Ag.     Chenille,    Cape  Cod. 
Dasya  kamosissima,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Dasya  Hauveyi,  Ashmead.    Key  West. 
Dasya  mollis,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Dasya  mucronata,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Dasya  Wuiidemanni,  Bailey.    Key  West. 
Da8Ya  callitu amnion,  Harv.    Sun  l)irg«». 
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Dasya  Tumanowiczi,  Gatty.     Key  West. 
Dasta  L0PH0CLAD08,  Mont.    Key  West. 
Dasta  PLUM08A,  Bail,  and  Harv.    Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
BOSTRYCHIA  MoNTAGNEi,  Harv.    Key  West. 
BOSTRYCHIA  CALAMISTRATA,  Mout.     Key  West. 
BOSTRYCHIA  MoRiTZiANA,  Mont.    Florida. 

POLYSiPHONiA  URCEOLATA,  Grev.    Nabant,  Mass.    Var^ /omuwa,  New  Eng- 
land. 
PoLYSiPHONiA  Havanknsis,  Mont.    Var.  Binneyi,  Ag.,  Key  West. 
POLYSIPHONIA  ferulacea,  Ag.    Key  West. 
POLYSIPHONIA  Olneyi,  Harv.    Dough-halls.    Long  Island  Sonnd. 
POLYSIPHOXIA  Harveyi,  Bail.    Nigger-hair,    Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 
PoLYSiPHONiA  ELONGATAy  Gtov.    Lohster-claws.    Gay  Head,  Mass. 
POLYSIPHONIA  viOLACEA,  Grov.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
POLYSIPHONIA  FiBRiLLOSA,  Grev.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

POLYSIPHONIA  VARIEGATA,  Ag.      Wood's  Holl,  MaSS. 

POLYSIPHONIA  PBNNATA,  Ag.    California. 

POLYSIPHONIA  PARASITICA,  Grev.    California.    Var.  dendroidea^  Ag.,  Call- 

fomia. 
POLYSIPHONIA  Baileyi,  Ag.    Pacific  coast. 
POLYSIPHONIA  PECTEN- VENERIS,  Harv.    Florida. 

POLYSIPHONIA  ATR0RUBE8CENS,  GrCY.     Wood's  Holl,  MaSS. 

POLYSIPHONIA  BiPiNNATA,  Post.  and  Rupr.    West  coast. 
POLYSIPHONIA  WOODU,  Haiv.    West  coast. 

POLYSIPHONIA  NIGRESCEN8,  GreV. 

POLYSIPHONIA  FASTIGIATA,  Grev.    Nahant,  Mass. 

Odonthalia  aleutica,  Ag.    Oregon. 

Odonthalia  Lyalui,  Harv.    Neeah  Bay,  W.  T. 

Rhodobiela  larix,  Ag.    California. 

Rhodomela  floccosa,  Ag.    Aleutian  Islands. 

Rhodomela  subfusca,  Ag.    Gloucester,  Mass.    Var.  gradliBt  same  limits. 

Var.  Bocheif  Long  Island  Sound. 
Digenia  simplex,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Bryothamnion  triangularb,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Bryothamnion  Seafort^ii,  Ag.    Florida. 
Alsidium  Blodgettii,  Harv.    Key  West,  F14. 
ACANTHOPHORA  Thierii,  Lmx.    Florida  to  Brazil ;  Pacific  Ocean. 
Acanthophora  muscoides,  Ag.    Florida. 
Chondria  dasyphylla,  Ag.    Cape  Cod. 
Chondria  striolata,  Ag.    (C  Baileyanay  Mont.)    Cape  Cod. 
Chondria  tenuissima,  Ag.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
Chondria  littoralis,  Harv.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
Chondria  atropurpurea,  Harv.    Key  West,  Fla. 
Laurencia  pinnatifida,  Lmx.     Pepper-dulse,    California. 
Laurencia  virgata,  Ag.    California. 
Laurencia  obtusa,  Lmx.    Florida. 
Laurencia  implicata,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Laurencia  cervicornis,  Harv.    Key  West ;  San  Diego,  CaL 
Laurencia  gemmifera,  Harv.    Florida. 
Laurencia  papillosa,  Grev.    Florida. 
Laurencia  paniculata,  Ag.    San  Diego,  Cal. 
Chylocladia  OVALIS,  Hook.    ( Lowtentona,  Eudl.)    Califoinia. 
Grinnellia  Americana,  Harv.     Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
Delesseria  sixugsa,  Lmx.     Gloucester,  Mass. 
Delessekia  queucifolia,  Hory.    California. 
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Delesseria  alata,  Lmx.    Gloacester,  Mass. 

Delesseria  hypoolossum,  Lanux.    Cl/leston,  S.  C. 

Delesseria  TENTiFOLiA,  Harv.     Key  West. 

Delesseria  ixvolvens,  Harv.    Key  West. 

Delesseria  Leprieurii,  Mont.    New  York. 

Delesseria  decipiens,  Ag.    West  coast.    Neeah  Bay,  W.  T. 

NiTOPHYLLUM  PUNCTATUM,  var.  ocellatunif  Grev.    Key  West. 

NiTOPHYLLUM  8PECTABILE,  EatoD,  mss.    Califoruia. 

NiTOPHYLLUM  LACERATUM,  Grev.    California. 

NiTOPHYLLUM  LATissiMUM,  Ag.    California. 

NiTOPHYLLUM  AREOLATUM,  Eaton,  mss.    California. 

NiTOPHYLLUM  (Neuroolossum)  Andersonii,  Ag.    California. 

NiTOPHYLLUM  RuPRECHTiANUM,  Ag.    West  coast. 

Calliblepharis  ciliata,  KUtz.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

Gracilaria  multipartita,  Ag.    Var.  angustisHma,  Harv.    New  York. 

Gracilaria  cervicornis,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Gracilaria  confervoides.  Grey.    Florida ;  California. 

Gracilaria  armata,  Ag.    Key  West. 

CoRALLiNA  OFFiciNAUS,  L.    Cape  Ann. 

Corallina  squamata,  Ellis  and  Sol.    San  Diego,  California. 

Jania  RUBENS,  Lmx.    San  Diego,  California. 

Jania  capillacea,  Harv.    Key  West. 

Amphiroa  fraoilussima,  Lmx.    Florida. 

Amphiroa  nodulosa,  KUtz.    Florida. 

Amphiroa  debius,  KUtz.    Florida. 

Amphiroa  Californica,  Decaisne.    West  coast. 

Melobesia  farinosa,  Lmx.    East  coast. 

Melobesia  pustulata,  Lmx.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

LiTHOTHAAfNiON  POLYMORPHUM,  Aresch.    Eastport,  Me. 

HiLDENBRANDTiA  ROSEA,  KUtz.    Eastport,  Me. 

Geudium  corneum,  Lmx.    Florida ;  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gelidium  cartilagixeum,  Grev.    San  Diego,  Cal. 

Geudium  Coulteri,  Harv.    California. 

WuRDEMANNiA  SETACEA,  Harv.    Key  West. 

EuCHEUMA  isiFORME,  Ag.    Key  West. 

EucHEUMAt  ACANTHOCLADUM,  Ag.  (Chryaymeniaf  Harv.).    Key  West 

Hypnea  musciformis,  Lmx.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

Hypnea  cornuta,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Rhodymenia  palmata,  Grev.     Common  duUe,    Swampscott,  Mass. 

Rhodymenia  palmetta,  Grev.    California. 

Rhodymenia  coratxina,  Grev.    California. 

EUTHORA  cristata,  Ag.    Gloucestcr,  Mass. 

Plocamium  coccineum,  Lyngb.    Var.  flexuoBum.    West  coast. 

Stenogramma  interrupta,  Mont.    California. 

PiKEA  Californica,  Harv.    California. 

Champia  parvula,  Harv.    Noank,  Conn. 

Lomentaria  Baileyana,  Farlow  {Chylodadia^  Harv.).    New  York  Bay. 

Lomentaria  rosea,  Tharet.    Gay  Head,  Mass. 

Rhabdonia  ten^ra,  Ag.  {Solieria  chordalisj  Harv.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

Rhabdonia  Coulteri,  Harv.    California. 

Cordylocladia  conferta,  Ag.    San  Diego,  Cal. 

POLYiDES  ROTUNDUS,  Ag.    Cap©  Ann,  Mass. 

Peyssonnelia  atro-purpurea,  Crouan  t.    Key  West. 

Nemauon  multifidum,  Ag.    Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

SciNAiA  FURCE14.ATA,  Bivon.    Gay  Head,  Mass. 
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LiAOORA  VALIDA,  IIar\'.     Florida. 

LiAOORA  PIXNATA,  Harv.     Florida. 

LiAOonA  PULVERULENTA,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Wrangelia  penicillata,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Phyllophora  Brodi^i,  Ag.    Long  Island  Sound. 

Phyllophora  membranifolia,  Ag.    Long  Island  Sound. 

Gymnogongrus  NoRVEGicuSy  Ag.  (inc.  G,  Torreyi,  Ag.).    Peak's  Island|  Me. 

Gymnogoxgrus  tenuis,  Ag.    California. 

Gymnogongrus  GRiFFiTHSiiE,  Ag.    California. 

Gymnogongrus  linearis,  Ag.    California. 

AlINFELTIA  GIGARTINOIDES,  Ag.      West  COast. 

Ahnfbltia  pucata,  Fr.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

Cystoclonium  purpurascens,  Kiitz.    Block  Island,  New  York. 

Callophyllis  VARiEGATAy  Ag.    California. 

Caixophylus  obtusifolia,  Ag.    San  Diego,  Cal. 

Caixophyllis  discigera,  Ag.    Califomia. 

Gioartina  acicularis,  Lmx.    Florida. 

GiGARTINA  CANALICULATA,  Harv.      Wcst  COast. 

GiGARTiNA  MAMILLOSA,  Ag.    Portland,  Me. ;  Santa  Cmz,  Cal. 

GiGARTiNA  MiCROPHYLLA,  Harv.,  and  var.  horrida.    CaMxmia. 

GiGARTiNA  RADULA,  Ag.    West  coast. 

CuONDRUs  CRiSPUS,  Lyngb.    Irish  moss.    Cape  Ann,  Mass.    Yeiy  commoiL 

Chondrus  affinis,  Harv.    Califomia. 

iRiDiEA  LAMiNARioiDES,  Bory.  {includiug  IridoM  minov soid IftdoM  diohoU>ma), 

West  coast. 
Endocladia  muricata,  Ag.    West  coast. 
Cryptonemia  crenulata,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Chrysymenia  halymenioides,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Chrysymenia  uvaria,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Halymenia  ligulata,  Ag.    Vor.  Calif wmica ;  Santa  Cruz,  CaL 
Halymenia  Floresia,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Prionitis  lanceolata,  Harv.    West  coast. 
Prionitis  Andersonii,  Eaton,  mss.    Santa  Cruz,  CaL 
ScHiZYMENiA  EDULis,  Ag.    Oregon. 
SchizymeniaT  coccinea,  Harv.    Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Grateloupia  Gibbesii,  Harv.    Charleston,  S.  C. 
Grateloupia  CuTLERiiE,  KUtz.     California. 
Grateloupia  filicina,  Ag.    Florida. 
Halosaccion  hydropiiora,  Ag.    West  coast. 
Halosaccion  fucicola,  Post,  and  Rupr.    West  coast. 
Halosaccion  ramentaceum,  Ag.    Eastport,  Me. 
Spyridia  aculeata,  KUtz.    Florida. 
Spyridia  filamentosa,  Harv.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
MiCROCLADiA  Coulteri,  Harv.    West  coast. 
MiCROCLADiA  Californica,  Farlow.    Califomia. 
MiCROCLADiA  borealis,  Rupr.    We«t  coast. 
Centroceras  clavulatum,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Centroceras  Eatoxianum,  Farlow.    West  coast. 
Ceramium  nitens,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Ceramium  rubrum,  Ag.    East  coast. 
Ceramium  Diisloxgchampsii,  Cli.    Eastport,  Me. 
Ceramium  diapiianum,  Roth.    California. 
Ceila-MIUM  strictum,  Harv.    New  England. 
Ceramium  Youngii,  F'arlow,  mss.    Canarsie,  L.  I. 
Ceramium  tenuissimum,  Lyngb.    Key  West. 
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Ceramium  fastigiatum,  Harv.    Soutlicra  New  Euglaud. 

CEitAMiUM .     Key  West. 

Ptilota  densa,  Ag.     Ciilifomia. 

Ptilota  HYPX01DK8,  Ilarv.     California. 

Ptilota  plumosa,  Ag.    Var.  fiHvivaj  west  coast.    Var.  serrata.    Eastport, 

Me.,  and  Neeab  Buy,  W.  T. 
Ptilota  elegans,  Bounem.    New  York. 
Gloiosipuoxia  CAPILLAHI8,  CaiTO.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
Crouanla  attenuata,  J.  Ag.     Key  West. 
Griffithsia  Bornettiana,  Farl.     Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 
Calhthamnion  Ti-rrRAGONUM,  Ag.    Orient,  L.  I. 
Callithamnion  Baileyi,  Harv.    New  York. 
Callithamniox  ptilophora,  Eaton,  mss.    California. 
Callithamnion  Borreri,  Ag.    New  Haven,  Conn. 
Callithamnion  ryssoideum,  Am.    Long  Island  Sonnd. 
Callithamnion  corymbosum,  Ag.    Beverly,  Mass. 
Callithamnion  versicolor,  Ag.,  var.  aeiroapermum,  Harv.    New  York. 
Callithamnion  plumula,  Lyugb.    Gay  Head,  Mass. 
Callithamnion  ueteromorpiium,  Ag.,  mss.    California. 
Callithamnion  Americanum,  Harv.    New  York. 
Callithamnion  Pylaisa:i,  Mont.    Gloucester,  Mass. 
Callithamnion  floccosum,  Ag.    \aT,pacificum,  Harv.  Neeah,  Bay,  W.  T. 
Callithamnion  cruciatum,  Ag.    New  York. 
Callithamnion  Liuolisia,  Farlow,  mss.    San  Diego,  Cal. 
Callithamnion  Turneki,  Ag.    New  York. 
Callithamnion  Rothii,  Lyngb.    New  England  coast. 
Callithamnion  roseum,  Lyng.    New  York. 
Porphyra  VLLGAHis,  Ag.     iMver,    East  coast. 
Bangia  fuscopl'rpurea,  Lyngb.    East  coast. 
Chantransia  efflorescens,  Thur.    Gay  Head,  Mass. 
Chantransia  virgatula,  Tliuret.    Portland,  Me. 
Erythrotrichia  ceramicola,  Aresch.    Cape  An^,  Mass. 
Padina  pavonia,  Lmx.     Peacock^s-tml,    Key  West,  Fla. 
ZONARiA  LOiiATA,  Ag.     Key  West. 
ZONARIA  FLAVA,  Ag.     Sau  Diego,  Cal. 
Taonia  Schrocderi,  Ag.     Florida. 
DiCTYOTA  fasciola,  Liux.    l«lorida;  Mediterranean  Se«. 
DiCTYOTA  DiciiOTOMA,  D.  C.    Charleston. 
DiCTYOTA  CI  LI  ATA,  Ag.     Key  West. 
DiCTYOTA  KuNTHii,  Ag.     San  Diego,  Cal. 
DiCTYOTA  ACUTiLOBA,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Sargassum  vulgare,  Ag.    Atlantic  Ocean. 
Sargassum  racciferum,  Ag.     Gulf-tceed.    Gulf  Stream. 
Sargassum  dentifollium,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Sargassum  Agakdianum,  Farlow,  mss.    San  Diego,  Cal. 
TuRBiNARiA  vulgaris,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Fucus  fastigiatus,  Ag.    West  coast. 

Fucus  distichus,  L.  {F.  fdlformis,  Gin.).    Swampscott,  Mass. 
Fucus  fuhcatus,  Ag.     Marblehead,  Mass. 
Fucus  VESicuLOsus,  L.    Rock-weed,    Swampscott,  Mass. 
Fucus  SERUATUS,  L.     Novai  Scotia. 
Nereocystis  LOtkeana,  Post,  and  Rupr.     Greal  hladder-wced,    Monterey, 

Cal.,  and  northward. 
Alaria  esculenta,  Grev.     liadderlccka.     Umware.    Cape  Cod. 


\ 
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Lamixaria  8ACCHARHINA,  Lmx.    DeviVs  apron ;  Kelp,    Now  York,  north- 
ward; west  coast ;  Europe ;  Japan  f . 
Laminaria  L0NGICRURI8,  De  la  Pyl.    DeviVs  apron;  Kelp.    New  England. 
Laminaria  flexicauus,  Le  Jolis.    DeviVe  apron  ;  Kelp,    New  England. 
AOARUM  TuRNERi,  Post.  and  Rupr.     Sea-colander:    Naliant,  Maas. 
Stilophora  RHizoDES,  Ag.    Vineyard  Sonnd. 
ASPEROCOCCUS  8INUOSU8,  Bory.    Key  West. 
A8PEROCOCCU8  EcniNATU8,  Grev.    New  England  coast. 
Hydroclathrus  CANCELLATU8,  Bory.    Noank,  Conn. 
RALF8IA  VERRUCOSA,  Arcsch.    Nahant,  Mass. 
Chorda  filum,  Stack.    New  York. 
Chordaria  FLAGELLIF0RMI8,  Ag.    Eastport,  Me. 
Chordaria  abietixa,  Rupr.     Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Chordaria  divaricata,  Ag.    Gloucester,  Mass. 
.  Castagnea  V1RESCEX8,  ThuFct.     Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
Leatuesia  tuberiformis,  Gray.    Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 
ELACHI8TA  FUCICOLA,  Fr.     New  England. 
Myrionema  STRANGULAN8,  Grev.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass. 
Myrionema  Leclancherii,  Harv.    Gloucester,  Mass. 
Cladostephus  8P0NGI08U8,  Ag.     Newport,  R.  I. 
CLAD08TEPHU8  VERTiciLLATUS,  Ag.     Gay  Head,  Mass. 
Sphacelaria  FU8CA,  Ag.     On  Amphiroa  Californica,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Sphacelaria  RADICAN8,  Ag.     New  England. 
EcTOCARPUs  FIRMU8,  Ag.  (E.  UttoraliSy  Harv.).     New  England. 
ECTOCARPUS  Farlowii,  Thuret.     Peak^s  Island,  Me. 
EcTOCARPUS  8ILICUL0SUS,  Lvugb.     Charleston,  S.  C. 
ECTOCARPU8  viRrDi8,  Harv.    Orient,  L.  I. 
EcTOCARPUS  FASCICULATL'8,  Harv.    New  England  coast. 
EcTOCARPUS  GRANULOSUS,  Ag.     Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
ECTOCARPUS  HooPERi,  Harv.     Greenport,  L.  I. 
Desmarestia  aculeata,  Lmx.     Eastport,  Me. 
Desmarestia  viridis,  I-»mx.    New  York. 
Desmarestia  ligulata,  Lmx.    Monterey,  Cal. 

PUNCTARIA  LATiFOUA,  Grev.,  and  var.  zoatera,  Le  Jolis.    Eastport,  Me. 
PUNCTARIA  PLANTAGiNEA,  Grev.    New  England. 
Phyllitis  fascia,  Ktz.    Eastport,  Me. 
Scytosiphon  ix)MENTAiiiU8,  Ag.    Eastport,  Me; 
Caulerpa  prolifera,  Lmx.    Florida. 
Caulerpa  crassifolia,  Ag.,  var.  Mexicana.    Florida. 
Caulerpa  plumaris,  Ag.    Florida. 
Caulerpa  Ashmeadii,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Caulerpa  ericifolia,  Ag.    Flcyrida. 
Caulerpa  cupressoides,  Ag.    Key  West.         ' 
Caulerpa  lanuginosa,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Caulerpa  paspaloides,  Bory.    Florida. 
Caulerpa  clavifera,  Ag.    Florida. 
Halimeda  opuntia,  Lmx.    Florida.  • 
Halimeda  tuna,  Lmx.    Florida. 
Halimeda  tridens,  Lmx.    Key  West. 
Udotea  flabellata,  Lmx.     Key  West. 
Udotea  coxglutinata,  Lmx.    Key  West. 

Codium  tomentosum.  Stack.     Florida ;  var.  damtecomia.    West  coast. 
Chlorodesmis  t    Key  West. 
Bryopsis  plumosa,  Lmx.     Eastern  coast. 
Bryopsis  hypnoidks,  Lmx.     Key  West. 
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Vaucheria  P1LOBOLOIDK8,  Thuret.     Wood's  IIoU,  Moss. 
Dasycladus  OCCIDKNTAU8,  Harv.    Florida. 
Dasycladus  clav-efokmis,  Ag.    Key  W«'st. 
AcKTABULAiiiA  ciiENUUkTA,  Luix.     Florida. 
Cymopoua  barbata,  Lmx.     Key  West. 
CiiAM^DORis  axnulata,  Mout.     Key  West. 
Penicillus  DiTMETosus,  Diio.    Florida ;  W^est  Indies. 
Penicillus  CAPiTATUS,  Liiix.    Mcrmaid'a  ahaving-hrtish,    Florida. 
BLODGETriA  ?  coxFERvoiDKS,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Anadyomexk  flabellata,  Lmx.    Key  West. 
DiCTYOSPHiERiA  FAVUL08A,  Due.    Key  West. 
ASCOTIIAMXION  INTRICATUM,  Kutz.     Key  West. 
Enteromorpha  1NTESTINAL18,  Link.    New  England. 
Enteromorpiia  COMPRE8SA,  Grev.    New  England. 
Enteromorpha  clathrata,  Grev.    New  England  coast. 
Ulya  latissima,  Linn.    Sea-lettuce.    New  England  coast. 
Ulva  fasciata,  Delile.    California. 
Cladophora  membraxacea,  Ag.    Key  W^est. 
Cladopiiora  rupestris,  L.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
Cladophora  arcta,  Dillw.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
Cladophora  Laxosa,  Roth.    Orient,  L.  I. 
Cladophora  uxciali8,  F1.  Dan.     New  England  coast. 
Cladophora  la:tevirex8,  Diilw.    Key  West,  Fla. 
Cladophora  fracta,  F1.  Dan.    Eastern  coast. 
CiLfiTOMORPHA  PiCQUOTiANA,  Mont.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
CHiETOMORPHA  MELAGOXiUM,  Wcb.  and  Molir.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
CHiETOMORPHA  SUTORIA,  Berk.     Stonington,  Conn. 
CHiETOMORPHA  BRACHYGOXA,  Harv.    Key  West. 
CHiETOMORPHA  TORTUOSA,  Dlllw.    Eastport,  Me. 
HoRMOTRiCHUM  YouxGAXUM,  DiUw.    New  England  coast. 
Lynobya  MAJIT8CULA,  HskTV,    Cape  Cod. 
Lyngbya  ferrugixea,  Ag.    New  England  coast. 
Lyngbya  KCtzuxgiaxa,  Thur.    Eastern  coast. 
Calothrix  coxfervicola,  Ag.    East  coast. 
Calothrix  Scopulorum,  Ag.    East  coast. 
Spilerozyga  Carmichaelu,  Harv.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 
Petrocelis  cruexta,  Ag.    Eastport,  Me. 
Spirulina  TEXUIS8IMA,  Ktitz.    Eastport,  Me. 
ChxoOspora  fastigiata,  Ag.    San  Diego,  Cal. 
H0RMACTI8  Farlowi,  Bomet.    East  coast. 

Inorganic  materials: 

.  Scoiiring-sand.    Impure  silex  for  domestic  pse.    Alamedai  CifcL    H. 

Hemphill. 
.    Glassmaker's-sand.    Pore  silex.    Isle  of  ShoalSy  N.  H. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  IN^  THE 
UNITED  STATES :  A  REVIEW  OF  A  PORTIOlN'  OF  THE  EE- 
PORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1877. 


By  G.  Brown  Goode. 


The  following  review  of  the  character  and  commercial  values  of  animal 
products  used  or  produced  in  th,e  United  States  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment and  explain  in  part  the  preceding  "  Catalogue  of  the  collection 
illustrating  the  animal  resources  of  the  United  States,''  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  National  Museiun  for  the  International 
Exhibition  of  187G.  The  statistics  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  to 
a  concise  exhibition  of  the  extent  and  location  of  the  trade  in  all  sub- 
stances of  animal  origin.  The  classification  is  uniform  with  that  em- 
ployed in  the  catalogue. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  show — 

1.  The  amount  of  imports,  the  countries  from  which  the  products  are 
imported,  and  the  ports  through  which  the  import  entries  are  chiefly 
made. 

2.  The  domestic  consumption  of  foreign  products.  The  table  of  im- 
ports entered  into  consumption  is  more  detailed  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  from  this  have  been  taken  many  statements  which  were  not  else- 
where given,  as,  for  instance,  the  amounts  of  coral,  whalebone,  chemicals, 
and  specimens  of  natural  history. 

3.  The  exports  of  domc-^tic  products,  the  ports  from  which  they  were 
chiefly  shipped,  and  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent. 

4.  The  statistics  of  foreign  exports  or  of  the  exports  of  proilucts  not 
directly  of  domestic  origin. 

No  account  has  been  made  of  the  indirect  and  transshipment  tKule. 

LIVING  ANIMALS. 

The  total  value  of  living  animals  brought  into  the  United  States  does 
>ot  fall  far  below  $2,200,000. 

The  value  of  the  miscellaneous  importations  of  living  animals  is  placed 
it  $1,648,405.  Of  this  amount  Quebec,  Ontario,  &c.,  supply  $1,452,457, 
ind  Mexico  $129,897  (no  doubt  chiefly  sheep).  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  send  $30,124,  Germany  $13,262,  British  Columbia  $13,762, 
England  $6,184.  The  remainder  comes  from  the  British  East  Indies 
($1,389),  Cuba  ($818),  Brazil  ($133),  Scotland,  Honduras,  Belgium,  ChiU, 
China,  France,  Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Uruguay.  The  latter  countries 
probabl}'  send  chiefly  animals  for  menageries  and  gardens. 

Animals  for  breeding  purposes  are  imported  to  the  amount  of  $410,170. 
The  larger  proportion  ($291,960)  comes  from  the  British  Pro\ince8 
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through  the  Lake  ports.  New  York,  with  its  extensive  shipmeiits  from 
Europe,  receives  the  next  propoi-tionate  share  ($111,501),  then  San 
Francisco  ($4,708),  Boston  ($3,029),  Baltimore  ($2,113),  Philadelphia 
($519),  and  New  Orleans  ($200). 

The  teams  of  emigrants  have  the  right  of  free  entry.  The  yearly 
return  of  entries  is  placed  at  $26,070.  The  greater  proportion  ($23,520) 
appears  to  come  from  the  British  Provinces  through  the  Lake  ports. 

The  imports  of  birds  are  valued  at  $109,879.  Of  this  amount,  $71,989 
comes  to  New  York,  and  consists  principally,  no  doubt,  of  singing  birds. 
The  Provinces  send  $38,328,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  fowls. 

Leeches  are  imported  to  the  amount  of  $4,227.  All  come  through 
New  York,  except  $133  worth  through  New  Orleans. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  "  Statement  showing  quantities 
and  values  of  foreign  merchandise  entered  into  consumption  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30,  1877,  &c."  (No.  20, 
pp.  440-505),  while  it  necessarily  does  not  tally  with  the  figures  already 
given,  is  instructive,  since  it  shows  in  fiiller  detail  the  numbers  and  char- 
acter of  the  imports  of  foreign  animals: 


Description  of  animal. 


Xumber. 


Horses 
Cattle . 
Sheep . 
Ho 


limi 


Animals  for  breeding  purposes 

Fowls,  land  and  water 

Birds 


9,240 

31,893 

282,432 

4,534 

5,370 


Leeches 

AnimiUs  not  elsewhere  specified. 


Total. 


Valne. 


$602,613 

314,094 

674,883 

9,876 

416,476 

36,793 

73, 187 

4,288 

27,737 


2, 159, 847 


The  domestic  exports  of  living  animals  are  valued  at  $3,306,308,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Descriptitm  of  animal. 


Horses 

Moles 

Homed  cattle 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Xnmher. 


2, 042 
3,441 

50,001 
179,017 

65,107 


Value. 


Total. 


$301. 134 

478,  434 

1,593,080 

234, 480 

699,1^0 

.'{.  306,  308 


The  largest  number  of  liorses  is  shipped  from  New  York  (727),  next 
from  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex.  (363),  Minnesota  (196),  San  Diego,  Cal. 
(195),  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  (82),  Puget  Sound,  Washington  (iiO),  San 
Francisco  (52),  and  Baltimore  (53).  The  horses  shipped  from  San  Fran- 
cisco are  most  valuable,  being  woitli  $500  on  an  average;  those  from 
Xew  York  $150;  those  from  Texas  $40. 

The  princiiuil  ex jmrts  of  horses  are  to  Mexico  (603)  chiefly  from  Texas, 
Quebec,  Ontario,  &:c.  (391),  the  British  AVest  Indies  and  Honduras  (232), 
Cuba  (157),  and  the  French  West  Indies  and  French  Guiana  (129). 
Bull.  X.  M.  No.  14 18 
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Mules  are  shipped  iu  the  largest  numbers  from  New  York  (2,058),  Kew 
Orleans,  La.  (1,036),  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex.  (116),  Saluria,  Tex.  (92), 
and  Galveston,  Tex.  (90).  They  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  British  West 
Indies  and  Honduras  (1,541),  Cuba  (1,018),  the  French  West  Indies  and 
Guiana  (252),  the  Central  American  States  (210),  British  Guiana  (218), 
and  Mexico  (134). 

Horned  cattle  are  shipped  chiefly  from  Texas  (20,396),  Key  West,  Fla. 
(9,071),  Minnesota  (6,615),  New  York  (4,863),  Huron,  Mich.  (4,748), 
Boston  (1,566),  Philadelphia  (700),  Puget  Sound,  W.  T.  (611),  Detroit, 
Mich.  (543),  and  San  Diego,  Cal.  {(jSo),  They  are  sent  chiefly  to  Cuba 
(27,388),  Quebec,  Ontario,  &c.  (12,020),  England  (4,991),  Liberia  (2,809), 
and  to  the  British  West  Indies  and  Honduras  (1,741),  the  Bermudas 
taking  a  large  share  of  the  latter. 

Sheep  are  sent  principally  from  Texas  (108,747),  California  (53,438), 
Washington  Territory  (9,484),  and  New  York  (4,744),  and  find  their  way 
mostly  to  Mexico  (161,549),  British  Columbia  (9,484),  British  West  Indies, 
(2,299),  England  (2,692),  and  Quebec,  &c.  (1,003).  It  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  Texas  and  California  send  to  Mexico,  Washington  Territory 
to  British  Colimibia,  and  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  i)orts  to  England 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Hogs  are  exported  largely  from  Detroit,  Mich.  (34,504),  Huron,  Mich. 
(28,508),  and  Minnesota  (339);  also,  from  Puget  Sound,  W.  T.,  to  the 
British  Provinces.  Key  West,  Fla.,  sends  about  230  to  Cuba,  and  Texas 
348  to  Mexico. 

There  is  a  foi-eign  export  of  living  animals  to  the  value  of  $22,970, 
chiefly  to  England  ($12,136)  and  the  British  West  Indies  ($8,176).  It  is 
chiefly  from  New  York  ($20,722). 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  EXCEPT  FISH. 

The  import  entries  of  food  products  ai*e  placed  at  $724,452.  New  York 
is  the  chief  receptacle  of  these  imports  ($508,905),  followed  by  the  ports 
on  the  Canadian  border  ($173,007),  San  Fi-ancisco  ($53,760),  Philadel- 
phia ($32,111),  New  Orieans  ($7,400),  Boston  (^5,2o3)j  and  Key  West, 
Fla.  ($2,336). 

The  receipts  from  Canada  ($113,191)  coiTcspond  nearly*  to  the  amount 
given  for  the  northern  border  ports,  those  from  China  ($43,331)  to  the 
entries  of  San  Francisco,  and  those  from  Cuba  ($2,846)  to  the  entries  of 
Florida.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  receive  nearly  all  the  remainder, 
which  is  principally  sent  by  Germany  ($325,693),  England  ($65,164), 
France  ($63,119),  Belgium  (54,537),  the  Ketheriands  ($40,145),  Italy 
($11,957),  and  Mexico  ($2,679). 

The  total  value  of  the  import  of  honey  is  $61,205,  of  which  New  York 
receives  the  principal  share  ($34,693),  then  New  Orleans  ($13,483)  and 
Boston  ($8,019). 

Sausages,  sausage-skins,  and  Bologna  sausages  are  imi)orted  to  the 
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vahn;  «f  lj!83,187,  of  wliicli  New  York  iwt'ivea  ovvr  $80,000  and  ifew 
Ork'aus  over  $1,300. 

'  Coiidciiseil  eggs  come  only  to  New  York,  wLitii  imi>ortt<  to  the  value 
of  $-2,o-2i). 

Milk  comes  to  the  Lake  poitij  to  the  value  of  $2,062. 

Tliv  (luaDtities  of  each  article  eut«rod  into  consumption  are  shown  iu 
thu  following  table: 


Articlw. 

A^t. 

V,lue. 

J1J.WC. 

•15,  MO  02 

43,  «g 

11 

7 J,  773 

Pivpaml  meaU.  gmme,  u|d  poultry.  Hidod  or  unaadcd,  la  u 

12.  K4 

a!f,^S 

5.MS,»00 

"'*«" 

■i.nt,ai 

H1.4IS50 

■ 

The  followiug  tables  show  the  imports  of  eggs  by  countries,  and  the 
corresponding  entries  by  customs-districts. 


Coimtri«*. 

BgS^ 

Cannbiei. 

KEg*- 

..as  as 

DnztHI. 
3UU 

DuUon. 

Tot»l 

Nov»  Scotl.;  ijow  B^Mwick, 

GS 

Qoebtc,  ODlario,  io 

MM8,i:71 

01i,l£3 

ArooflUwk,  Mo -  -  - 

lloMaa  and  i:htirli>»towB, ., . ,     — . 

Boffido  Cmk,  N.  T !l,325,«» 

OpcVinccnl.N.T '        " '"' 

ChUDplam,  N.  Y 

0<iv*D<M>.  Ohio 

1)rlmil,1Ulch 

Krir.l'a 

FnmchmaD'ii  Bay,  Ue.  ■  ■ 

<Jrnij»e*,S.T 

Ocomtuirn.D.C 

Ki'V  W»»t.  Flo 

Mit'hl  inn,  Mich 

Mobil?,  Ali. 

New»rit.V.-T 

New  Bedfunl,  Mbh 

Kew  Ortrnnx,  Tji 


KjJB.. 

Vrrrn. 

«,.„ 

smw 

IX  \ 

704 

lOB 

>"rKUon,H.I 

Norfolk  uxl  Pottomoath,  Tk. . 

Or<*ffon,Onw - 

llEnic<i,N.C 

PrnauoU,  Vta 

rUlHlolphl^  Pm 

riymaotVMus 


4S,»47  1 
331.  AT  ' 
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Tho  amount  of  domestic  exports  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Beef,  firesh pounds. 

Bee£  salted do... 

Hntion do... 

Pork do... 

Baoon  and  hams do... 

Preserved  meats 

Lard  


Sggs 

Condensed  milk. 
Cheese 


.pounds, 
.dozens. 


Butter 

Total. 


.pounds. 


Amount. 


40, 210, 990 

39. 153, 153 

349,368 

C9,  671, 894 

40U,  057, 146 


Value 


234,741,233 
32,591 


107, 304, 666 
21, 527, 242 


$i,552.5» 

2, 950, 952 

86,480 

6.296,414 

49,512.412 

3. 939, 977 

2.^  562, 665 

8.429 

123,801 

12,700,627 

4,424,616 


UO,  108, 916 


Fresh  beef  is  shipped  as  follows : 


Ports. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Xew  York pounds. . '.  39, 230, 400 

Philadelphia do....,  9,896,260 

Boston do ....  I  8 1, 000 

Portland do  . .  '  3, 330 

Total V i  49, 210. 990 


$3,608,940 

933,249 

10.000 

334 

4,552,523 


All  the  fresh  beef  goes  to  England  and  Scotland.  The  former  receives 
39,906,940  pounds,  valued  at  $3,014,779,  and  the  latter  9,304,050  pounds, 
valued  at  $937,744.' 

Salted  l>eef  goes  i)rincipally  from  New  York,  Philadelphiii,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex., 
and  is  sent  to  almost  every  country,  England  (19,727,882  i)ounds), 
Scotland  (5,887,774),  the  British  West  Indies  (2,774,804),  Germany 
(2,185,990),  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  (1,297,602),  and  British 
Guiana  (1,042,150)  receiving  the  largest  proportion. 

Mutton  goes  from  New  York  to  England  (219,928  pounds)  and  Scot- 
land (129,440). 

Pork  goes  chiefly  from  New  York  (39,239,234  pounds),  Boston 
(10,763,062),  Huron,  Mich.  (7,748,660),  Baltimore  (3,961,045),  Philadel- 
phia (2,144,761),  and  Portland  (2,930,359)  to  England  (19,793,191),  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  (17,990,540),  the  British  West  Indian 
Provinces  (9,867,490),  Scotland  (2,847,346),  Porto  Rico  (2,923,975),  Ger- 
many (1,251,166),  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies  (1,126,169),  as  well  as  to 
all  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Bacon  and  hams  go  chiefly  from  New  York  (253,481,647  pounds),  Boston 
(112,656,704),  Philadelphia  (72,738,161),  Portland  (10,541,136),  Baltimore 
(6,146,098),  and  Huron,  Mich.  (2,275,004),  to  England  (322,016,729),  Scot- 
land (31,193,969),  Belgium  (30,846,038),  (Wmany  (23,715,093),  France 
(23,167,236),  Cuba  (10,813,912),  Sweden  and  Norway  (5,278,228),  Nether- 
lands (4,442,709),  the  British  Provinces  (3,632,464),  the  British  West 

I  Tlie  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (1877)  states  tho  import 
of  fresli  beef  from  New  York  nn<l  Philatlelphia  in  the  lirst  four  months  of  1877 
(22,612, 12H  jiounds)  to  havo  cxcoc(lc<l  tlio  wliole  import  of  the  preceding  year  (19,838,895 
pounds). 
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ludies  (1,241,484),  Spain  (1,004,849),  and  in  smaller  quantities  to  almost 
every  other  countrj'. 

Preserved  meats  go  chiefly  ii-om  New  York  ($^,000,538),  Galveston, 
Tex.  ($350,063),  Boston  ($186,013),  Oregon  ($115,321),  and  San  Fran- 
cisco ($114,531)  to  England  ($2,189,688),  Scotland  ($1,222,285),  Germany 
($159,059),  France  ($126,619),  and  the  British  West  Indies  ($46,480). 

Lard  goes  chiefly  from  New  York  (166,924,255  pounds),  Boston 
(29,380,349),  Philadelphia  (11,682,146),  Baltimore  (11,672,057),  Portland 
(7,744,890),  and  Huron,  Mich.  (5,425,731),  to  England  (66,196,760),  Scot- 
land (58,038,751),  Belgium  (23,882,271),  France  (23,788,669),  Cuba 
(21,665,367),  Scotland  (8,096,852),  British  Provinces  (6,115,553),  Nether- 
lands (5,597,166),  United  States  of  Colombia  (4,549,995),  Brazil  (4,267,310), 
Venezuela,  Spanish  Africa,  Hayti,  and  numerous  other  countries. 

Eggs  go  from  New  York  (12,211  dozens),  Washington  Territory  (8,971), 
and  the  Canadian  boundary  (9,359)  to  the  British  Provinces  (18,895), 
England  (4,200),  and  Porto  Kico  (9,024). 

Condensed  milk  goes  from  New  York  ($94,240),  San  Francisco  ($24,606), 
and  Baltimore  ($1,325)  to  the  Biitish  possessions  in  Australasia  ($37,609), 
Enghmd  ($30,727),  Japan  ($12,984),  British  West  Indies  ($8,592),  Chma 
($8,100),  Cuba  ($4,746),  Brazil  ($2,495),  British  Columbia  ($2,465),  Cen- 
tral America  ($1,754),  and  Hayti  ($1,248). 

Cheese  goes  chiefly  from  !New  York  (103,251,661  pounds),  Philadelphia 
(1,456,868),  Boston  (1,172,522),  and  Huron,  Mich.  (1,116,320),  to  England 
(95,871,379),  Scotland  (1,100,099),  and  the  English  colonies,  with  small 
quantities  to  other  coiuitiies. 

Butter  goes  chiefly  from  New  York  (16,771,663  pounds),  Boston 
(2,284,619),  and  PhUadelphia  (1,141,224)  to  England  (10,504,640),  Scot- 
land (4,526,737),  the  British  West  In(Ues(  1,277,945),  Scotland  (1,237,978), 
the  British  Provinces,  Cuba,  Porto  liico,  Haj-ti,  the  Netherlands,  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  and  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

The  foreign  exports  of  provisions  amount  to  $64,478,  chiefly  from  New 
York  to  England,  Cuba,  Mexico,  British  Columbia,  Central  and  South 
America. 

FISH. 


The  quantity  of  fish  imi)oited  not  subject  to  duty  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.    The  total  value  is  $1,400,736. 


Countries. 


Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

&,c 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &o 

Jsritish  Columbia 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Hayti 

Mexico 


Fresh,  of  all  kinds. 


Pounds. 


4,  584,  C78 

2,  570,  033 

1,270 

C30,000 


Dollars. 


128,  C60 

94,780 

58 

IS,  COO 


Uorring,  pickled. 


Banxils. 


49,  033 
2,218 


12,029 


Dollars. 


All 


Mackerel,  pickled,     ^^^'j^^.^ 


Barrels. 


ir.2, 293 
13, 242 


45,201 


7, 735, 981 


230,098 


63,280 


210, 786 


43,  0.'>3 
13 


43,066 


DollarH.    I)ull;u.« 


372, 127     512,  047 
133       27.337 


180 
.rJ2 
204 


372,  D6U     iAO,  300 
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The  remainder  of  the  import  subject  to  duty  is  shown  in  the  next  table. 
The  total  value  is  $1,054,748. 


Countries. 

Sanline^  and  ancho- 
vies, preserved  in 
oil  or  ot  herwise. 

Herring,  pickled. 

Mackerel,  pickled. 

All 
other. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 
167 

Dollars. 

Poonds. 

Dollara. 

Dollars. 

Belirium 

20 

2,368 

16 

Chiiia         

47  089 

Honf-Konc 

::      1 

761 

France 

685,164 

)                  1 

913 

lYcncli  Poftseftaions 

! 

4 

Gromian  V 

5.266 
77, 317 

4,726 
98 
49 

84 
24 

61,676 

1,277 

698 

568 
35 

7,098 

Knelana 

7,120 

Scotland 



160 

Xova  Scotia,  New  BmuBwick, 
Arc 

1 

105 
43 

335 

')n«*l)ec.  fhitario.  A'o  . 

6 

19,601 

liritish  Columbia 

2.439 

liritish  West  Indies  and  Brit- 
ish Honduras  

5 

Hawaii 

, 

35 

Italy 

969 

-----  —  -- 

176 

t.**"*  J' 

Japan  

175 

Mfliico     -     .--... 

1   101 

Netherlands 

4.464 

42 
83 

9,476 

121,254 

I  977 

Spain 

63 

Cuba 

2 
247 

22 
1.717 

1,356 
1,134 

Sweden  and  Norway 

' 

773,331 

14,873 

189, 615 

14 

148 

01,654 

The  amounts  of  Canadian  fish  not  liable  to  duty  received  in  the  vari- 
ous customs-districts  are  shown  below : 


Fish,  not  of  American  fisheries. 

Districts. 

Fresh,  of  all  kinds. 

Herring,  pickled. 

Mackerel,  pickled. 

All 
other, 
not  else- 
where 
speci- 
fletL 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

DoUars. 

Dolhirs. 

Baltimore.  Md 

1,500 

473,556 

378,869 

474, 798 

191,  033 

12, 720 

(k>2,  703 

5,400 

30,  240 

85 

15,465 

13,154 

15,433 

14,338 

509 

19,084 

227 

1,443 

1,884 

46.150 

328 

7,605 

157, 108 

1,862 

88 
34,730 

314 
300,690 

302 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass 
Buffalo  Creek.  N.  Y 

176, 147 

Cane  Vincent.  N.  Y 

Chamolain.  Jf»  Y 

84 

524 

13 

133 

1,405 

Cu valiosa,  Ohio 

Detroit.  Mich 

Erie.  Pa 



Genesee.  N.  Y 



(iloiir^alftr.  MflSS  . 

1,010 
1,418 

2,  010 
8,054 

12.199 

Huron.  Mich 

40,  813 

1.234 

735 

K<*v  Wfst.  Fla 

258 

MflcliiHM,  M"a.  ^--,,,^ ! .     ..       _. 

■ 



116 

Marblehead.  Mass -  - 

6 

12 

4 

15 

99 

MiiiiicKnta    Minn 

200 

10 

Vewhiirvnnrf..  MnflR 

51 

New  Yoi  k.  N.  Y 

2,  610, 000 

159,  057 

6,800 

184,244 

1.  331,  353 

52,  200 

7,501 

480 

7,471 

0^{,844 

2,115 

8,961 

1,823 

15.656 

217,563 

NiafiHni.  X.  Y « 

()Hweirat<'liio.  N.  Y 



19 

()MWe;i(».  N.  Y 



PaHrtaiuaiiuo<1dy.  Mc 

0,726 

9,885 

4,974 

44,031 

55,320 

PliUailelidiiu,  Pa 

2.529 

Pui-tlaud  and  Falmouth,  Me  . . 

Puget  Soiiiid.  Wash 

Kicliniond.  Va 

747,  579 
1, 270 

9,676 

58 

2,661 

11,163 

1,480 


11, 405 

87,  Wl 

1 

24 

SftU'fii  nnil  R«'V4>rlv.  MflSS.  ... 

510 

8C0 

4 

16 

811 

Saudusky,  Ohio  .'. 

212,540 

3,545 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

154 

Savauiiali.  Ga 

ZO 

Superior,  Mich    

118,  614 
90,692 

2. 459 

7,  822 

1 

830 

VeiTOont,  Vt 

:w8 

2,  802 

24,398 

WaldoboH)'.  Mc 

90 

Willam«-ttf,  Oi-eg 

. 

■ 

681 

1 

. 

Total 

7,735,981 

236,098 

63,280 

210.786 

43.066 

372,260 

1  581,502 
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The  entries  by  customs-districts  of  fish  not  from  Canada  and  dutiable 
are  shown  below: 


Districts. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass 

Brazos  do  Santiago,  Tex 

BuflEalo  Creek,  N.  Y 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 

Cbamplain,  N.  Y 

Cuyahoga,  Obio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Galveston,  Tex 

Genesee,  N.  Y 

Ilaron,  Mich 

Key  West^  Fla 

Michi|i;an,  Mich 

New  OrleanH,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Nia<mra,  N .  Y 


Oswegatchie,  N.  Y 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

San  Diirgo,  Cal 

Sandusky,  Oliio 

San  Francisc-o,  Cal. 

Superior,  Mich 

Vermont,  Vt 

Willamette,  Oreg . . 


Total 


Fish,  not  of  Amer- 
ican Usheries. 


Herring,  pickled. 


Mackerel, 
pickled. 


Sar- 

'dines  and 

janchovies 

presei-vetl 

inoU. 


Barrels. 


338 

2,086 

2 

28 

1 

12 

21 

21 

45 
14,428 


34 


14,878 


DollaTS. 


0 


8 


770 
185,926 


158 


189, 615 


Barrels.  Dollars. 

■•"•"••- 

••••••-• 

6 


14 


Dollars. 


309 

43,130 

417 


1,682 


43 


105 


2 
67 


65,188 
578,923 


1,475 


All 
other, 
not  else- 
where 
8i»eei- 
ded. 


Dollai-s. 


82. 134 

4 


809 

•'9 

IHIl 

2. 9A2 

.1 

5 

:o 

1I,3K3 

6 

4 

1.118 

.52 

4.5.'>4 

11,379 

4,404 

52 

1,083 

804 

*'u8 

.M,  085 

310 

200 

706 


148       773,331  ,    9l,fM4 


The  next  table  shows  the  amount  of  fish  entered  into  consumption : 


Description. 


Fish,  the  product  of  the  sea-fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  New- 
foundlaud,  &c.,  under  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  act  of  March  1, 1875,  and 
not  dutiable : 

Fresh,  for  immediate  consumption pounds . . 

Herring,  pickled iNurrels.. 

Herring,  dried  or  smoked boxes.. 

Mackerel,  pickled barrels.. 

Salmon,  pickled  — do... 

Salmon,  dried  or  smoked I>ounds. . 

Shell-ti Hh  and  turtles 

Other  fiHh,  pickled barrels.. 

Other  ti.sh,  dried  or  smoked I>ounds.. 

Prepartnl  nr  preserved  in  cans,  or  otherwise  than  in  oil 

Fish,  dutiable : 

Herrings,  pickl^l  or  salted barrels.. 

I<^h,  iu  oil  or  ]>i-e8erved,  except  anchovies  or  sardines 

Mackerel barrels.. 

Other  fl»li,  picklcil do  — 

other  fish,  jnckled     .   pounds.. 

Fish  prepar»*d  iu  cans 

Pickled  sabuou barrels.. 

Sardines  and  aucbovie^t,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise  in  tin  boxes: 

Whole  boxcH,  5  X  4  X  ^  inches 

Half  boxes,  5  x  4  X  1|  inches 

Quarter  iMJxeH,  4i  X  3J[  X  Ik 

Iu  auv  other  form 


Oysters,  dried . 


Quantity,     i      DolUrs. 


13,453.033  I 

61, 791. 50 

316, 670. 50! 

44, 160. 50 

21,677 

37,069 


16, 004. 25 
5,645,357 


14,907 


3854 
690,856 


3,813 

264,285 

7,965,401 


315,858  10 
207,0110  55 

39, 4.''.9  42 
373, 792  38 

62.393  00 
3,704  00 
1,727  55 

90,790  00 
220,061  00 

10, 2-3  70 

190,431  00 

15, 996  CO 

105  00 

2, 4.'>8  00 

48, 200  00 

7.271  60 

9  00 


2,338  00 

48,044  00 

661, 597  25 

11,018  25 


722, 997  50 


13,447  00 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  domestic  exports  of  fish: 


Description. 


Fish,  frcah 

Dried  or  smoked poands. 

Pickled do... 

other,  cured do... 

Oysters 


Quantity. 


15,964,800 

78,227 

234,741,233 


Dollars. 


$114,338 

791.785 

486,738 

25,562,665 

260,660 


27.456.236 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  exports  by  clistricts: 


Districts. 


Fish,  dried  or 
siDoked. 


Cwt.. 


Alaska,  Alaska 

Baltimore,  Md 

Ikmgor,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Belfast,  Me 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass 
Braztw  de  Santiago,  Tex   . . . 

BufWo  Creek,  NTY 

CaiK3  Vincent,  N.  Y '.,... 

ChampUin,  N.  Y 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex 

Cuyaho^  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

Galveston,  Tex 

Genesee,  N.  Y 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Huron,  Mich 

Key  West,  Fla 

Machias,  Me 

Minnesota,  Minn 

Now  Bedford,  Mass 

Newburyport^  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Orej^on,  Oreg , 

Oswegatchic,  N.  Y 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Passama^uoddy,  Me 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Philadelnhia,  Pa 

Plymouth,  Mass 

Portland,  Me   

Providence,  R.  T 

Pnget  Sound,  Wash 

Salem  and  Beverly,  Mass  . . . 

Saluria,  Tex   

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga 

Vermont,  Vt 

Willamette,  0»cg 


Total 

Additions  to  Niagara  and 
Vermont,  taken  from  Ca- 
nadian reports 


Grand  total. 


13 

355 

4 


6 

78, 815 

31 


2 

1 

312 


90 


08 


67 

2,371 

27 

36 

64,002 


12 


1,500 

2,590 

557 


5,643 


448 

1 

2,607 


159,648 


Dollars. 


66 

1,395 

20 


20 

349,408 

362 


21 

15 

1,200 


4 
200 


187 


dt9 

9,796 

78 

195 

368,779 


72 


0,000 

10,845 

1,942 


20,085 


3,140 

8 

17,609 


Fish, 
fresh. 


Dollars. 


Fiah,  pi(*kliHl. 


84 
222 
143 


2,071 


60,200 


Barrels. 


Dollars. 


2 
670 


361 

42 

26,150 

3 


100 


11, 338 


9 
24,357 


299 


2,312 

0 

333 


16 
4.745 


696 

258 

171,078 

31 


1,000 


54.016 


68 
188, 415 


2,709 


6,000 

18 

2,415 


8.650 
2 


27 


2 
51,589 


44, 155 
19 


401  2, 900 


327 

51 

118 

632 


2,607 
211 
621 

4.693 


791, 785 


189, 151 


980,936 


114,338 


76,227 


486,738 


Fish, 
other 
cured. 


Dollars. 


142 

31,5^1 

1,046 


47 

117,225 

242 


60 


17 
5,021 


13 


391 

2,491 

13,547 


1,861 


Oysters. 


Bnsh.  >Dolls 


108 
127.384 


467 


468 


7.115 

593 

2.239 

8,087 

14.443 

4 

50 

4.858 


1,921         837 


2,193 

313,  642 

19 

693,125 

2,582 

500 


36 
191, 442 


25,413 


39 


lU 


164,552    10,297 
320    


21,914    

1,049    ""792 


178 


108 
82 


1, 066, 435 


9, 255 
7,719 


2,486,225 


1,550 


1,009   31,:M3 


5 


6.169 
200  , 


260,620   45,361 


170, 610  I  3, 1G2 


431,230   48,  ."^23 
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Tiie  foUowiug  table  shows  the  amounts  of  domestic  exports  of  fish  by 
countries : 


Countries. 


Arcrntino  Ilcpublio 

Belgiiun 

Brazil 

Central  American  States 
ChUi 


China 

Denmark 

Duninb  West  Indies 
I'Yance 


Fish,  (Iried  or 
smoked. 


Cwt. 


Dollars. 


195 


4o 


170 


1,316 


343 


624 


IVench  West  Indies  and  French  Guiana. 
lYench  Possessions  in  Africa  and  acya- 

oent  islands 

I^-ench  Possessions,  all  other 

<  f  ermauy 

Great  Britain :  England 

Scotland 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 

Edward  Island 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Rupert's  Land,  and  the 

Northwest  Territory 

British  Columbia 

Newtouudland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras 

liritish  Guiana 

Ilon^-Kong 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 

Hritish  Possessions  in  Australasia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Havti 

Italy 

Japan  

Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Duteh  W»'st  Indies 

Peru ^. 

I*ortug:nl 

Azore,  Madeira,  ami  Capo  Verde  Islands. 
I*ortupieR(>  PoHsoHsions  in  Africa  and  ad- 

jact'ut  islands 

Knssia,  Asmtic  


19, 039     84. 228 


22 

86 

242 


163 
380 
912 


San  Domingo , 
Cuba 


Porto  Rico 

Spanish  Possessions  in  Africa  and  ai^a- 

cent  i.Mlands 

Sweden  and  Norwav 

Unite<l  States  of  Colombia 

T'ruj;uay 

Venezuela 

All  other  islands  and  ports,  not  elsewhere 

specified , 


Total 

Additions  taken  from  Canadian  reports 

Grand  total 


9,592 

2,992 

87 

70 

5,084 

940 

104 

815 


90 

62,387 

10 

55 

371 

42 

1 

24,994 

72 


611 
22 


41,  352 

18,900 

096 

350 

27, 769 

4,886 

689 

3,474 


Fish, 
fresh. 


Dollars. 


27 


Fish,  pickled. 


Barrels.  iDollars. 


G  i 
50  ' 
121 


60 
541 
857 


Fish,  oth. 
erciireA. 


Oysters. 


Dollars. 


2,312 
395 


6,000 
2,302 


779 

309 

5,a39 

3,429 

2, 572 


2.  714     18, 480 


53,660 


86 
222 


644 

372,  026 

60 

406 

1,238 

443 

7 

77,  818 

315 


3,490 

18, 483 

5,729 


196 
1,997 


710 


5 


3,295 
90 


19,503 
87,687 
24,077 


760 
12. 142 


5,160 
33 


159,648   791,785 
;189,151 


'980,936 


143 


270 

170 

746 

1,030 

2.  046 

219 
2 


5.540 
1,478 


81 

626 

926 

29,737 


2, 489 
43,367 

7. 286 


Dollars. 


812 

12 

1.841 

240 
2,555 


402 

236 

:]4 


612 

2, 197  13,  Cr,.J 
1, 042  .  72,  536 
4,151    1.587,457 


4,700 

12,137 

1,628 
16 


33,066 
9,289 


866 

4,652 

7,352 

i225, 949 


5,  514 

50 

21,  7H7 

2,453 

220 

25,280 

1,090 

291,606 

841 

207.463 

17, 701 

31,344 


1W,4J0 

UK  6.^4 

2,C67 

5,093 

56.516 

1,849 

68 

1,491 

809 

38 

183 

3:'.  14.1 

2,992 

482 


430 

4 

6 

2,102 


3,117 

43 

56 

11,  416 


1 
13 


10 
141 


60,200 


2,112 

588 
1,258 


2.523 
3,048 
5,967 


16,534 
5,146 
8,137 


20,  516 
715 


114,138 


13 


101, 492 
5,232 


129 


3,435 

14, 815 

20 

360 

66 
27 

6,757 
65,491 

8,112 

384 

4,400 

13,980 

1,117 

7,256 

4,551 


43 

'3,'494 

72 

437 


14 

3,905 

145 


2, 157 
1.381 

181 


76,227 


486,738  2.-186.225 


200.  620 
170, 610 


431,  230 


One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  barrels  of  pickled  liemiig, 
valued  at  $9,088,  passed  through  Boston  to  Sweden  and  Norway  as  a 
foreign  exi)oi*t. 

Miscellaneous  fish  to  the  value  of  $32,120  goes  as  foreign  export  to 
England  ($22,098),  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  (8/3,795),  the  Fi-ench 
West  Indies  ($3,932),  Quebec,  Ontario,  &c.  ($215),  and  Australasia  ($80). 
Of  this  amount  Boston  sends  the  most  ($31,905)  and  Portland  the  re- 
mainder ($215). 
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The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  exports  of  fish : 


Countries. 


(Central  American  States 

China 

Franco 

Frc*n<'h  I'ossessionH.  all  other 

Germany 

Great  Britain:  England 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Rapert's  Land,  Sco 

British  Columbia 

British  West  Indies  and  Honduras 

British  Possessions :  Hong-Kon^ 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Mexico 

Peru 


San  Domingo 

Cuba 

ITnited  Stat4»8  of  Colombia 
Vene/.uela 


Total. 


Fish,  not  of  American  fisheries. 


Herring, 
pickled. 


!  Sardines  and 

anchovies, 

preserved  in 

oil. 


Barrels.  Dollars.       Dollars. 


22 


22 


1,296 


1.811 
G30 


193 

16,930 

288 

187 


2,366 


521 
25 
56 

477 


24,780 


All  other,  not 
elsewhere 
s]>ecified. 


Dollars. 


48 

805 

2,U3J 

7 

636 

33,956 

666 


529 


470 

4,333 

95 

181 

473 


91,489 
133 


135,854 


FURS. 

The  value  of  the  import  of  undressed  fur-skins  is  shown  in  the  next 
tnhle: 

Imports  of  fur-skins  undressed. 

Argentine  Republic $38,0:^ 

Belgium 2,082 

China 77 

France 2,096 

French  West  Indies  and  French  Guiana 204 

Germany 82,044 

England 359,:J51 

Scotland 1,922 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  &c 3, 435 

Quebec,  Ontario,  4fcc 789,591 

British  Columbia , 162,558 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  .i 72 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras 270 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia 491 

Japan 114,657 

United  States  of  Colombia 4,056 

Uruguay 134 

Total 1,561,066 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  furs  and  dressed  fur-skins  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

England |1, 085, 376 


France 

Germany 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &c u 

Belgium 

Sw^en  and  Norway 

Scotland , 

Netherlands 

United  States  of  Colombia 


781,769 

378, 043 

76,694 

60,781 

8,252 

5,5:jh 

3, 319 
375 


Carried  forward 2,400,747 
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Bronght  forward |2, 400, 747 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  «Stc 281 

British  Pos8e88iou8  ill  Australofiia 2«i9 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas 178 

China : 115 

Spain 03 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 52 

Austria 43 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras 38 

Hong-KoDg 17 

Cuba 14 

Total 2,401,778 

Fuls  are  imported  chiefly  to  Kew  York  ($2,142,947),  Philad^elphia 
($93,713),  Boston  ($72,625),  Montana  and  Idaho  (fix)m  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  of  eourse>($C9,051),  and  San  Francisco  ($11,874). 

The  vahie  of  fiir-skins  and  furs  entered  into  consumption  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Fur-skins  of  all  kiudj),  not  dresHt^d  in  any  niannor fl,  544, 893  89 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of: 

Dressed,  on  the  skin 1,044,930  2:^ 

.    Dressed,  partially  on  the  skin 198  10 

Dressed,  not  on  the  skin,  hatters',  and  others 1, 229, 322  64 

Hares',  undressed,  and  not  on  the  skin    8, 178  00 

Hats,  caps,  muffs,  and  tippets  of  fur,  and  all  other  manufactures 

of  fur,  or  of  which  fur  wiall  ho  the  com]>onent  of  chief  value- -.  97,942  87 

Total 3.925.467  73 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins  tanned  with  the  wool  on  are  imported  to  the 
Lake  ports  to  the  amount  of  $22,232. 

The  domestic  export  of  furs  amounts  to  $3,836,579.  The  amount  of 
this  export,  by  customs-districts,  and  by  countries,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Districts. 


Alaska,  Alaska 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dulnth,  Minn 

Huron,  Mich 

XewYork,  N.  Y 

Niagara,  N.Y 

Oswegatcbie,  X.  Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Puget  Sound,  Wash 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Vermont,  Vt 

Willamette,  Oreg 

Total 

Additions  to  Xiagara  and  Vermont, 
taken  fnjm  Canadian  rei)ort8 

Grand  total 


Fnrs  and 
far-skins. 


Dollars. 


20,000 

10,300 

138, 4«8 

28. 040 

829 

10 

600 

2,  777, 050 

210 

1,  728 

757, 986 

16.707 

29,337 

21 

10 


3,788,802 
47,777 


3. 830, 579 


Fun  and 
fur-skins. 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Franco 

Germany 

Great  Britain :  England 

Scotland 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec-,  Ontario,  Rupert's  Land,  and 

the  Northwest  Territory 

British  Columbia 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia  . . 

Japan  

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Total 

Additions  taken  from  Canadian  re- 
ports   

Grand  total 


Dollars. 


605 

8,397 

1.000,380 

2,  006, 253 

2, 200 

1,250 

32,044 
37,  017 
200 
437 
200 
219 


3,788,802 
47.777 


3.  KHi.  ."i79 


Fur-skins,  undressed,  are  sent  as  foreign  exports  to  the  amoimt  of 
$118,089:  to  England  $105,020,  Germany  $9,214,  Fmnce  $3,227,  and 
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Uoug-Kong  $625.     All  passes  through  New  York,  except  the  Hong- 
Kong  shipment,  which  goes  through  San  Francisco. 

There  is  also  a  foreign  export  of  furs  to  the  value  of  $52^199:  to  Que- 
bec, &c.,  $37,518,  England  $8,025,  Mexico  $2,667,  France  $2,136,  and 
Germany  $1,296.    It  passes  almost  entirely  through  New  York. 

WOOL. 

The  imi>ortation  of  unmanufactured  wool  amounts  to  42,171,192 
l)oimda,  valued  at  $7,156,944.  The  value  of  manufactures  of  wool  (ex- 
clusive of  hats)  is  $25,601,922.  The  details  of  this  importation  are  given 
below: 
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The  imports  of  adhesive  felt  are  vahied  at  $28,273.  This  substance 
comes  chiefly  to  jSTew  York  and  San  Francisco.  The  import  of  roofing 
felt  amounts  to  $5,299. 

The  exports  of  wool  and  woolen  manufactiu^es,  by  customs-districts 
and  countries,  is  shown  below: 


Districts. 


Alaska,  Alaska 

Kaltimore,  Md 

lioston  and  Cbarlostown,  Mass. 

BnuROA  <lc  Santiago,  Tex 

Capo  Vincent,  N-Y 

C'hamplain,  N.  Y 

Cori»U8  Christi,  Tex 

I>etroit,  Mich 

Dulutb,  Minn 

MachiuA,  Mo 

Miami,  Ohio 

Newburyport,  Mass 

Oregon,  Orog 

Portland,  Mo 

Kichmond,  Va 

Salcm  and  Beverly,  Mass 

San  Diogo,  Cal 

Savannan,  Ga 


Superior,  Mich 

Waldoboro',  Me  . 
Willamette,  Oreg  . 
Wilmington,  N.  C 


Wool«  and  manaf)GM;tare8  of. 


Wool,  raw  and  fleece. 


Founds. 


2,505 


Dollars. 


Carpets. 


Yards. 


762 


6,500 
'2,175" 


58,210 

"i6,'2o6 


1,000 
"870 


18,203 
"*4,'62i" 


■i: 


Total 

Additions    to  Niagara   and    Vermont, 
taken  from  Canadian  reports 


79,509 


Ginmd  total 


14, 570 
"420' 

"ioo 


1,404 


BoUats. 


4,345 
2,480 


130 
30 


9,875 
"462 
"125 


1,407 


.3,475 
820 


174 
30 


OthermaDQ- 
factareBot 


Dollars. 


85 

5 

3,022 

3,456 

365 

82.327 

2,625 

490 

455 


1,081 
01, 310 
25,08*> 

6,982 
19,255 

6,203 

024 

10,379 

8,135 
23 

1.241 


26,446 
670,008 

23,  479 

16,377 

275, 460 
161, 106 

606,454 

1 

436,566 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of. 


Countries. 


Argentine  Hepubllc. 
Brazil  


Central  American  States. 
China 


Wool,  raw  and  fleece. 


Carpets. 


France 

French  West  Indies  and  French  Guiana 
Miquelon,  Langley,  and  St^  Pierre  Islands 
French  Possessions  in  Africa  and  ad- 
jacent islands 

French  Possessions,  all  other 

Germany 

Great  Britain:  England 

Scotland 


10, 200 


Nova  Scotia,  N ew Brunswick,  and  l*riuce  ' 

Edward  Island 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Itupert'sLand,  amltbo 

Northwest  Territory ' 

British  Columbia '. ! 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador I 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Uundurusi 

British  Guiana j 

Ilong-Kon": , 

Hawaiian  IslandH 

Hayli 


2,505 
06,894 


4,621  : 


7<52 
21,  063 


50 
4,  345 


2,480 
15, 120 


305 


Other  mann- 
facturea  of. 


Pounds.    I    Dollars.  Yards.         Dollars. 


■25T 


Dollars. 


.1 


75  I 
3,475 
I 


820 
10, 402 


495 


C5  ' 


336 
1.063 
309 
4.233 
300 
140 
950 

23 

1,207 

24,510 

51,214 

108 

45,950 

93.978 

13,897 

64 

2.297 

1.297 

3,233 

4.432 

199 
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Coimtries. 


Italy 
Ja 


Wool,  and  manufactures  of. 


Wool,  raw  and  fleece. 


Pounds. 


an. 


Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Ihitcli  AVest  Indies 

Portugal 

Ar.oro,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verdo  Islands 
Portuguese  Possessions  in  Africa  and 

acyacent  islands 

Cuba 


TTnite<l  States  of  Colombia 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

All  other  islands  and  ports,  not  else- 
where specifle<l 


Dollars. 


Total 

Additions  taken  from  Canadian  reiiorts 


79,599 


20,446 
670.008 


Grand  total 


606,454 


Cari>et». 


Yards. 


Dollars. 


100 
138  ! 

55  I 


150 

121 

60 


10 
85 


21 
96 


076 


5:^ 


23, 470 


16,377 


Other  manu- 
factures of 


Dollars. 


332 
2,940 


14,460 

170 

127 

275 

1,244 

100 
2,225 
1,153 
1.040 
1,404 

142 


275, 460 
ICI,  106 


436,566 


The  foreign  export  of  woolen  maiuil'actiires  amouiits  to  $373,753,  that 
of  unmanufactured  wool  to  $472,519  (3,088,957  pounds),  chiefly  to  Canada 
($445,134),  France  ($23,835),  and  England  ($3,550). 


SILK. 


The  imports  of  raw  silk  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Silk,  raw. 


China 

lYance 

(xerman y . . . 
England ... 

Itafv 

Japan 

Hon;;- Kong 


Pounds. 


44, 281 
133, 108 

2, 192 
179. 891 

2, 282 
819,  056 

5,360 


Dollars. 


233,390 
1, 017. 339 

18.403 
1, 113. 832 

10.  979 
4. 371,  886 

1^,108 


1,186,170         6,702,937 


Itaw  silk  comes  entirely  to  San  Francisco  (861,106  pounds),  New  York 
(324,328),  and  Philadelphia  (676). 

A  foreign  export  of  raw  silk  (38,515  pounds),  valued  at  ($209,709),  goes 
to  England  (37,018  pounds),  France  (1,000),  and  Quebec.  It  passes 
(iliierty  through  New  York. 
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The  import  of  manufactures  of  silk  is  shown  below : 


Coxmtries. 


Silkf  mannfftctnres  of. 


.  AustriA 

Belgium 

Brazil 

China 

France 

Gennaxiy 

England. 

Sc(^land 

Ireland 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmawick,  &o 

Saebec,  Ontario.  &c 
ritish  Colombia 

British  Goiana 

British  East  Indies 

Hon^'Kong 

British  Possessions  in  Anstralasia. . . 

flayti 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas 

Spain 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey  in  Africa 

United  States  of  Colombia 


Total. 


Dress  and 
piece  goods. 


Dollars. 


9,000 

11 

672 

10.608,762 

4, 169, 604 

1.667,826 

9,247 


77 

610 

6 


82 
37 


329 

174 

4 

284,235 


68 


82 


16, 750, 826 


Hosiery. 


IHdlars. 


10 


3,060 

39.881 

35,569 

450 


Othcrman- 

iilacture« 

of. 


Dollars. 


9 
44.217 


80,240 

2. 098, 170 

1,178,266 

1,567,.'^ 

5,975 

312 

57 

2,273 

IGO 

237 

889 

4,518 

51 

60 

411 

8.925 

69 

6,531 

544 

127 

278 

24 

64 

STiO 

10 


78,940 


r>,  000, 393 


Almost  the  entire  imports  of  this  class  come  to  New  York. 
The  amount  of  silk  and  manufactures  of  silk  entered  into  consumption 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Description. 


Silk 


C 00 oons  

Haw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoons pounds. . 

Waste 

Worms'  eggs 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds 

Manufactures,  such  as  velvet,  of  which  silk  is  the  component  of  chief  value 


Amount. 


1,186,245 


DolLirs. 


222,633  00 
6, 793, 710  00 

168.256  00 

1,012,624  OO 

10,230,655  79 

5, 510. 178  87 


The  import  of  silk  waste  amounts  to  $106,640.  New  York  receives 
$84,4145  San  Francisco,  881,232. 

The  import  of  silk-worm  eggs  and  cocoons  amounts  to  $1,235,283. 
San  Francisco  receives  $10,§^8,447;  New  York,  $216,836. 

The  foreign  export  of  silk  manufactures  amounts  to  $199,593. 

IVORY. 

The  amount  of  ivory  and  manufactures  of  ivory  entered  into  consumiv 
tion  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Ivory,  manufactured t $339,863 

Ivory,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  provi(le<l  for 34, 067 

Ivory  or  bono  dico,  draughts,  chess-men,  choss-balls,  and  bagatelle-bans.. .  2,2^)5 


Total 376,166 
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Tlie  total  import  of  ivory  amounts  to  $379,402.  New  York  receives 
$333,727,  Boston  $21,938,  Baltimore  $20,043,  Philadelphia  $2,749,  San 
Francisco  $965. 

HORN. 

The  total  value  of  the  importation  of  horns,  horn-tips,  and  horn-strips 
is  $285,308,  of  which  $240,487  comes  to  New  York,  $35,352  to  Boston, 
$4,720  to  the  Lake  ports,  and  $4,119  to  Baltimore. 

WHALEBONE. 

Unmanufactured  whalebone  entered  into  consumption  to  the  amount 

of  1,880  pounds,  valued  at  $1,379.    The  consumption  of  manufactured 
whalebone  is  valued  at  $851. 

SHELL. 

Shells  of  every  description,  including,  doubtless,  both  tortoise  shell 
and  shells  of  mollusks,  entered  into  consumption,  $162,768.76. 

CORAL. 

Uiimaiuifactured  coial  entered  into  consumption  to  the  amount  of 
$718.14;  coral  cut  or  unmanufactiu'ed  to  the  amount  of  $28,649. 

LEATHER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  and  values  of  leather  and 
leather  articles  entered  into  consumption: 

J1i(l4>8  and  skius: 

(ioat-HkiuH,  Angora,  and  Hlicep-Bkinn,  with  the  wool  on  (less  the 

value  of  the  wool) $7. 419  15 

Goat-skins,  raw 3,181,072  40 

AU  other  hides,  raw  or  uuenred,  wliether  dry.  salted,  or  pickled; 

and  skins,  except  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  on 11, 795, 029  93 

Lent  her,  tann<'d,  not  manufactured 4, 588, 491  40 

Manufact  ures  of  leather 3, 449, 979  76 

Parchment 8,*938  00 

Preparations  of  viscera: 

Manufactures  of  bladders 10(5  00 

(iold-beatei-s'  molds  and  skins: 

Entered  into  consumption 14, 2.%  00 

Imported  (this  whole  import  comes  to  New  York) 13, 034  00 

Sinews,  nerves,  &c.,  crmle 3, 798  00 

Catgut  and  whipgut  unmanufactured,  catgut  strings  and  gut- 
eord  for  musical  instnnnentw,  also  gut  and  wormgut  for  whip 
and  ot  Iier  cords,  entered  into  consumption 1(53, 109  39 

The  total  entry  of  cat^it  strings  amounts  to  $140,210.  Of  this,  New 
York  re(5eives  $117,052,  Baltimore  $12,218,  San  Francisco  $5,035,  Boston 
$5,411,  Xew  Orleiuis  $2,808,  and  Philadelphia  $1,044. 

Wool  pelts,  less  the  value  of  the  wool,  are  4jnported  to  the  value  of 
$8,730.    This  import  is  entered  entire  at  Boston. 

Bull.  N.  ■Vr.  No.  14 19 
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HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

The  following  shows  the  value  of  importations  of  hides  and  skins: 

Argentine  Republic |2, 071, 161 

Austria 26, 846 

Belgium 513,^ 

Brazil 1,138,819 

Central  American  States 43,716 

CliiU 10,921 

China 822 

France 237,777 

French  West  Indies  and  French  Guiana 3, 543 

French  Possessions  in  Africa 36, 595 

All  other  French  Possessions 1,972 

Germany 234,153 

England 1,988,186 

Nova  Scotio,  New  Brunswick,  &.c*. 14,303 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &c 493,530 

British  Columbia 23,288 

Newfoundland  andLabra<lor 2,327 

British  West  Indies  and  Honduras 17,S77 

British  Guiana .  808 

British  East  Indies 1,272,617 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 154,746 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia 627 

Another 26,364 

Hawaii 50,861 

Havti 7,219 

Italy 679 

Japan 121 

Mexico 1,529,702 

Netherlands  126,857 

Dutch  Weut  Indies  and  Dutch  Guiana 93,778 

Portugal 23,467 

Azores,  Aladeira,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands 48, 122 

San  Domingo 19, 977 

Cuba 65,783 

Porto  Rico 13,826 

Spauidh  Possessions  elsewhere    14, 679 

Turkey  in  Africa 562 

United  States  of  Colombia 1,033,079 

Uruguay 1,790,(^7 

Venezuela  703,694 

All  unuiimbered  ports  in  Africa 123,833 

14, 963, 701 

The  next  table  shows  the  ports  at  which  hides  and  skins  are  entered 
by  the  importers : 


Districts. 

Hides  and 

skins,  other 

than  furs. 

Districts. 

Hides  and 

skins,  other 

thAnfoTB. 

ltiHiTnor<\  M'l  r  - . -  - . , , 

$l8i,422 

3, 498. 204 

607, 13» 

105. 482 

22,623 

7.129 

690 

157, 135 

49. 919 

251 

•    7,359 

80 

11,533 

4,305 

20,  065 

7,  337 

87 

66,870 

9.  326.  870 

Niacarft.  N.  Y 

102.891 

Boston  aud  Chariest  own.  Mass 

Oswecratchie.  ^.  Y 

80,309 

Brazos  de  Santiaco.  Tox 

Osweco.  N.  Y 

5.829 

Bnflalo  Creek.  NT  Y 

Pamlico.  N.  C 

238 

Cape  Vincent  N.  Y 

Paso  del  Norte.  Tex 

0.261 

Champlttin.  N.  Y 

Pearl  River.  Miss 

471, 104 

Chicajjo,  111    

Plvmonth.  Mass 

9 

Con>us  ChristL  Tex 

■  Providence.  RI   

778 

Detroifs  Mich 

i  Pucet  Sound.  VV  ash 

25,897 

Pairflcld,  Conn 

1  Richmond,  v  a    

45 

< Inlveston,  Tox 

!  San  Francisco.  Cal 

26 

i  /U)ucest>or,  Mass 

Savannah.  Ga 

86,446 

Huron,  Mich  . .  •. 

Sni>erior.  Mich 

191 

MinneJtota,  Minn 

V  onnont.  Vt  

68 

l^'o w  Bedford,  Mass 

AVillamotte.  Ore'i 

111,979 

^rwhurMwrt,  Mass  

Wilmington.  X.  c; 

1,025 

Ncv«'  I  la  veil  Conn 

Total 

!Now  (h'lcaus.  La 

14. 063, 701 

IsiiW  York,  X.  Y 

. & 
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The  next  table  shows  the  importation  of  manufactured  leather  and 
articles  made  therefrom : 


Countries. 


jLnstria 

BelffiuxM 

Braza 

China 

Danish  West  Indies 

France 

<iermanv 

.Bn^lanii 

^Sootkind 

Ireland 

Nova  ScoHo.  New  Bmnswick,  &c 

•QuebtM^  Ontario,  &c 

jiritiah  Columbia 

British  Weal  ladies  and  British  Honduras 

Britiidi  East  Indies 

British  Possessioois  in  Africa,  du; 

British  Pasdi'ssions  in  Australasia 

JIawaa 

IHavti 

Italy 

•Jf^mn 

lieadco 

79  etherlands 

JLzore,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands . 

Knssia  on  tho  Baltic  and  White  Seas 

Spain 

Cuba 

:Swcdon  and  Norway 

Turkey  in  Africa 

TTnited  States  of  CslaoDabia 

^rugimy 

"Venezuela 


Leather,  and  manufactures  of. 


Leather  of  all  kinds. 


Pounds. 


36 

5,374 

1»5 

CSS 

15 

4. 63S.  915 

658,708 

1, 199. 606 

382 


Dollars. 


583,  d73 


354,143 

12 

480 


1,821 
1,963 


2,785 
1,533 


400 


424 
60 


805 

115 

55 


49 

7,007 

130 

4^ 

0 

3,005,685 

442,568 

778,065 

255 


82,854 


176. 193 

15 

567 


1,214 
1,348 


1,284 
1,022 


405 


283 
62 


162 
12 
42 


Total 


7, 447, 423 


4. 589, 713 


Gloves  of  kid,  and  all 
other  of  skin  or 
leather. 


I)oz.pni. 


55 
6,377 


231,098 

258,870 

90,063 

47 


2 

12 


310 


16 
1 


16 


Dollars. 


2eo 

41,024 


1,350,022 

1,186,109 

543,517 

319 


9 

105 


1,383 


98 
11 


97 


Other  ninnn- 
focturcs  of. 


505, 8G2  '    3. 128, 910 


Dollars. 


C77 

4S2 

104 

7,255 

15 

142,501 

120,119 

242,549 

722 

100 

1,088 

10,948 

735 

5 

75a 
so 

177 
7 


119 

406 

1,242 


5 

427 
33 

112 

80 

2 

204 

31 


537. 014 


The  exports  of  leather  are  as  follows: 


Xioathcr  of  all  kinds,  not  elsewhere  specified pounds. . 

Jtf  orucco  and  other  line  leather 

Boots  and  shoes pairs. . 

'JSaddlery  and  horaess  and  other  manufactures 


Total. 


Quantity. 


25,122,936 


300,484 


Value. 


$2,480,427 

0, 010. 373 

1, 280. 225 

414.030 

456,073 


10, 647, 728 


»' 


The  foreign  exports  of  hides  and  skins  amount  to  $44,415.  This  ex- 
port is  made  from  New  York  and  Boston  to  France  ($13,97G),  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  ($12,008),  England  ($10,008),  and  Germany 
<$7,515).  That  of  leather  amounts  to  8100,702  (382,705  pounds),  chiefly 
to  England  and  Canada;  of  leather  gloves  $13,372  (2,280  dozen  pairs), 
chiefly  to  Canada  and  France ;  and  other  manufactures,  $17,857,  to  British 
Columbia,  Scotland,  Mexico,  England,  Canada,  and  France. 
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The  tables  below  show  the  amounts  of  exports  by  countries  and  bjr 
districts : 


Coantries. 


Boota  and  Bhoes. 


and 


Argentine  Kopublic 

Aoatiia 

Belginm 

Brazil 

Central  American  States 

Chili 

China 

Danish  West  Indies 

France 

Front'li  West  Indies  and   French 
Gniana 

Miquelon,  Langley,  and  St.  Pierre 
Islands 

French  Possessions  in  Africa  and 
adjacent  islands ^ 

French  Possessions,  all  other 

Germany 

Great  Britain:  England 

Scotland 

Gibraltar , 

Nora  Scotia^  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island 

Qaebeo.  Ontario.  Bnpert's  Land^  and 
the  Northwest  Territory 

British  Columbia 

Kcwfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Hon- 
duras    

British  Guiana 

Hong-Kong 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia  . . 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Havfi 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Ihitch  West  Indies 

Peni 

Portugal 

Azore,   Matleira,   and   Cape  Verde 
Islands 

BuHsin,  Asiatic 

San  Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto  Bico 

Spanish  Possessions  in  Africa  and 
adjacent  islands 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

United  States  of  Colombia 

"Uruguay  

Venezuela 

All  other  islands  and  ports,  not  else- 
where specificil 


Leather,  and  manufactures  of. 


Leather  of  all  kinds, 
not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied. 


Morocco, 
and  other 
fine. 


Sad- 
dlery 
and 
hamesa. 


Pairs. 


144 


2,938 
11,782 


•75 
8,961 


Dollars. 


255 


Pounds.    I  Dollars. 


3,238 
16,077 


165 
9,338 


1,357 

192 

4,103 

18,938 

1,153 

1,104 


41,091 

18, 074 

17,896 

240 

56,093 

370 

78 

472 

308 

21,188 

12,165 


2,403 

204 

6,723 

25,797 

1,756 

4,910 


850 

192,523 

1, 839, 757 


246 

40, 525 

500,390 


DoUars. 


26,813 


19,223 

7,926 

64,909 


6,744  , 
1,766 
18, 140 


45 
1,375 


Manu- 
fiM^tures 
of.  not 
else- 
where 


Dollars.  Dollars. 


388 


1,41» 


4,474 


638 

2,453 

38,793 

2,198 

4,473 

540 


2,231 
1,327 
7,712 
3,958 
550 


48,723 

33,890 

31,294 

500 

66,633 

462 

179 

].313 

702 

32,341 

13,670 


1,976 

6, 120,  639 

15, 718, 808 

184, 751 


1,262 
4,584 
53,383 
2,662 
4.799 
948 


3,064 
2,642 
8.962 
4,785 
622 


43,402 

91,331 

12,132 

153, 261 

28,399 

32, 416 

8,630 

5,719 

15, 973 

9,176 

250 

3,310 

325,698 


1,079 


463 
1,  515. 938 
3, 575, 241 
45,  312 


95 


11,138 
1, 210, 026 
3,240 


4,077 

194,291 

16,668 


11,140 

20,356 

3,253 

32,796 

7,740 
8,992 
2,152 
4,430 
4.360 
2, 428 
127 
1,100 
71,953 


1,675 

64,330 

4,253 


5,342 

175 

"  1,285 

2.139 
1,125 


50 

394 

10,136 

409 

112 

1,133 

1,990 

307 


576 

276 

573 

12 


1,11» 
6.232 

5a» 

184 

201 

3,06» 

1,455- 


5C2 
7,953 


688 


102 

2,767 

20 


2,518 
3,100 


15,625 


424 
744 


24, 914 


532 
898 


Total 

Additions  taken  from  Canadian  re- 
ports  


Grand  total 


300,484 


414, 630 
133,842 


548.472 


3,867 
280 

510 
9,421 


2,155 
"407" 
100 


25, 122,  936 


572 

800 


1,279 
112 

170 
2,687 


608 

i23 

93 


6, 016, 373 


4,009 

6,911 
7,599 


3,316 

105 

149 

06 

17,685 

7,841 

1,097 


2,962 


4,446 


873 
750 


498 


181 

2,075 

378 


419 

101,601 

78,39ft 

39,301 

15^ 

8,27> 

20,e2<^ 
6,33» 
2.501 

5,30? 

692 

977 

1,21T 

8,01» 

5,231 

453 


I 


144 

8,010 

16,76ft 

1,82* 

903 

l,O0T 


487 

324 

3,348 

],790 


313 

1,03$ 

19,03ft 

949- 

264 


771 
1,462 


9,227 


4.630 


1,280, 225  <{  94,085 


5,268 

80 

2.51» 


2,255 


361.989 
380,312 


742,300 
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*  Districto. 


Boots  and  shoee. 


Leather,  and  manuCactorcfl  of. 


Pain. 


Dollars. 


Alaska,  Alaska 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bangor,  Me 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex 

BofWo  Creek,  IT  Y 

Cape  Vinceat,  N.  Y 

•Ohamplain,  N.  Y 

•Corpus  Christl,  Tex 

•Ciiyaho^  Ohio - 

Detroit,  Mich 

J)alath,  Minn 

:Erie,  Pa 

•Genesee,  N.  Y 

-Huron,  Mich 

Xey  WesL  Fla 

Machias,  Me '. 

JMinnesota,  Minn 

24evr  Bedford,  Mass 

INew  Haven,  Conn 

INcw  London,  Conn 

INe\r  Orleans,  La 

2fewYork,N.Y 

JJiagara,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Passamaqnoddy,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portlanu,  Me 

Pugot  Sound,  Wash 

•Salurla,  Tex 

^n  Francisco,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga 

"Vermont,  Vt 

"Willamette,  Orog 


3,599 

03 

25,585 

25,823 


75 
1,660 
8,457 


1,444 


72 


Leather  of  all  kinds, 
not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied. 


Morocco, 

and  other 

fine. 


Pounds. 


Dollars. 


6,120 

60 

33,433 

32,218 


109 

1,658 

14,976 


3,342 


Total 

Additions  to  Niagara  and  Vermont, 
taken  from  Canadian  reports 


145 


50 
516,145 


3,312,403 
125 


57,566 
95 
70 


3,286 


4,288 
129,857 


4,068 
i67,856 


8,755 


26,828 
2,116 


25 

3,110 

49. 515 

8,135 

7,792 


4,708 


3,013 


30,021 
8,126 


87 
4,279 

80,915 
3,581 

20,015 


Grand  total 


300,484 


414,630 
138,842 


60 
905 


50 


227 


10 
202,137 


Sad- 

dlerv 

ana 

hameiB. 


Dollars.  IDollars. 


Manu- 
factures 

of,  not 
else* 

where 

speci- 
fied. 


Dollars. 


666,173 
27 


16,639 
90 
21 


16 
250 


8 


280 


10, 020, 309 

6,065" 

i*  736,*  280* 


30 

445^571 

40 

27,666 


62 


112 


4,499,578 
'i,'535 
5i8,*679 


441 
l,ii9,'98i 


1,530 


5,040 
1,233 


234 
550 


702 


159,506 
175 


15 

103,103 

23 

7,895 


548,472 


25,122,936 


6, 016, 373 


20 


102 


1,280,225 


808 

'     '65 

4,739 


875 

170 

44,305 

60 


2,418 
522 


264 

140 

30,248 


368 
314 


94,085 


1,370 


26,821 

153 

2,319 

1,934 

3,316 

341 

215 

4,077 

29 


662 
"44 


5,268 

66 

232 

274,390 

140 

144 

4,628 

32 

6,192 

689 

895 

862 

24 

24,851 

3G 

3.268 


361.988 
380,312 


742,300 


HAIR. 


The  amounts  of  hair  and  manufactures  of  hair  entered  into  consumi)- 
tion  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Hair,  and  manufactures  of. 


Hair,  unmanufactured: 

finman  hair,  cleaned  or  drawn 

Human  hair,  not  cleaned  or  drawn 

Horse-hair,  used  for  weaving,  cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn 

Horse-hair,  all,  and  cattle-hair,  cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  unman- 

ufacture<l 

Cleaned  hair,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  specified 

Hops'  hair. 


Pounds. 


121,588 
2,226,602 


Onrled  hair,  other  than  hogs*,  for  beds  or  mattresses 

Hair,  manufactured: 

Manufactures  of  human  hair 

Hair-cloth,  and  other  manufactures  not  othorwlso  provided  for. 

Hair  bracelets,  braids,  chains,  &c 

Uair-pencils 


Total 


Value 


$40,652 
41,6J7 

oo.ine 

391,430 

M,  501 

15.  057 

10 

14,825 

98.601 

1,484 

3 

748. 4 1:1 
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The  imports  of  hair,  by  countries,  are  as  shown  below: 


Countries. 


Argentine  Bopnblio 

Belgium 

BrazU 

China 

France 

Germany 

England. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Nova  Scotia,  Now  Brunswick,  &c. . 

Siiebec.  Ontario,  &c 
ong.Kong 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia. 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Netherlands v 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Uruguay 

Turkey  in  Africa 


nair,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 


Hair,  hu- 
man, and 
manufac- 
tures of. 


lioUars. 


57 


832 
18,742 
39. 741 
13, 972 


Hair,  other, 
and  manu- 
factures of, 

not  else- 
where spec- 
ified. 


Horse-hair  for  weaT- 
ing. 


Dollars. 


335 


6,574 

26.956 

119.442 

8,610 


Pounds. 


596,741 


161, 715 


9,278 
59,126 
21,167 


Dollars. 


104,240 


33,405 


7,594 
51,33& 
17,862 


Hair  of  all  other 
klnds^  not  man- 
ufactured. 


Poonda. 


144, 2C0 

650 

420,900 


34,903 

45,323 

403,786 


Dollars- 


26,380> 
41^- 
71,94^ 


7.081 
20,49» 
58,98» 


2,179 


1,192 


224 


601 
87 


1.481 
71 


12, 218 
10,387 


454^ 

80S 


3,926 


57» 


41 


178,143 

2,067 

138 

6,110 

95 

235,315 


S8.74t 
44$ 

52- 

508- 

20 

49,112 


Total. 


77, 075 


162,596 


853,146 


215,239   1,404,324     266, 30» 


The  imports  are  made  chiefly  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia* 
Twenty -one  thousand  and  three  pounds  of  horse-hair  for  weaving:^ 
valued  at  $4,201,  pass  through  Boston  to  England  as  a  foreign  export; 
also  manufactures  of  human  hair  to  the  value  of  $19,329,  chiefly  to  Eng- 
land, and  other  hair  manufactures  ($3,597)  chiefly  to  Belgium. 


BRISTLES. 


The  amount  of  bristles  entered  into  consumption  is  placed  at  353,287 
l>ounds,  valued  at  $545,011.  The  imports  of  bristles  by  countries  is  shown 
below: 


Countries. 


China 

Fnince 

Germany .  - 
England. . . 

Total 


713 

48,064 

472, 14» 

15.534 


536,460 


Almost  the  entire  import  of  bristles  is  entered  at  New  York  (449,910 
]>ounds),  a  small  quantity  going  to  Boston  (137)  and  New  Orleans  (9). 
There  is  a  foreign  exj^ort  of  bristles  from  New  York  to  Canada  amount- 
ing to  4,642  liounds  ($3,230). 
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QUILLS. 

The  amount  of  quills  entered  into  consumption,  prepared  and  unpre- 
I)are<l,  is  valued  at  $1,051.  The  value  of  toothpicks  entered  into  con- 
sumption is  815,441. 

FEATHERS. 

The  value  of  feathers  entered  into  consumption  is  showTi  below: 

I\'atlier8  and  down  for  beds  and  feather-beds ^12, 531  50 

Ornamental  feathers,  ostrich,  vulture,  cock,  &c.,  crude 034, 4C0  !fe(> 

Feathers,  dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured 15, 352  00 

The  total  entries  of  feathers  amount  to  $11,313,  of  which  New  York 
receive*  $10,431,  and  San  Francisco  $727,  with  trifling  entries  at  other 
ports.  There  are  also  feather-beds  to  the  value  of  $1^404,  coming  chiefly 
to  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia. 

GLUE  AKD  GELATINE. 

The  import  of  hide-cuttings  for  glue-stock  amounts  in  value  to 
$320,722,  of  which  New  York  receives  $163,593,  Boston  $156,448,  and 
Baltimore  $681.  Hoofs  and  other  glue-stock  of  that  description  are 
vahied  at  Jul 0,650,  of  which  $10,188  comes  to  the  Lake  ports. 

The  import  of  common  glue  amounts  to  1,112,527  i)oun<ls,  valued  at 
$26,345.60. 

The  consumption  of  gelatine  an<l  similar  products,  of  which  a  portion 
is  probably  of  vegetable  origin,  is  valued  at  $90,971. 

Isinglass  or  flsh-glue  entered  into  consumption  to  the  value  of  $32,23(> 
(75,267  pounds). 

The  total  import  of  fish  sounds  and  glue  is  given  at  $16,125;  $11,727 
comes  to  Boston,  and  $4,398  to  other  ports. 

Glue  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  81,685  pounds,  valued  at  $1(5,069. 

SPONGES. 

The  total  import  of  sponges  is  valued  at  $91,742.  New  York  receives 
$74,524,  Philadelphia  $2,452,  and  San  Francisco  $1,693. 

OILS,   FATS,   AND   SOAPS. 

The  following  quantities  entered  into  consumption : 


OilH. 


Co<l-liver  oil,  brown  or  cnitlo,  from  proviuees,  not  dutiable gallons. . 

dutiablv do 


Total 

Cod-livor  oil,  refined,  medicinal 


Amount. 


r29, 2G3 
13, 732 


Dollni*». 


142, 095 


WTialo  <»r  flsh  oil  from  provinces,  not  dtiitablc gallons.. 

dutiable. do 


19.620 
20,  711 


Total i      4«,  331 

Xeat'«-fwjt,  autl  all  aniuuil,  not  otherwise  provide<l  for gallons . .         2,  ri97. 50 


Seal tlo. 

Tallow IK>unds. 

Total 


410 
2.'>,  522 


81, 607  OO 
15. 434  00 

lf7,041  01> 

17, 290  00 


10,  9H2  00 
11,237  OO 


22,  210  00 


1, 124  'i'S 

KO  00 

1,038  00 

2, 142  03 
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OiU. 


Spormaceti  and  wax pounds. 

Stearine do... 


Amount. 


16,371 
506 
1,231 
1.936,244 
3, 140, 074 
112,587 
3, 701,  G88 
197.  818 


Dtdlan. 


6,303  00 
159  00 
253  00 
124.923  OO 
117, 074  22 
5,040  00 
ViW,  089  64 
75, 76a  43 


Tallow,  and  all  other,  and  tax)er8 do. 

Olycenne do . 

Greaao* do. 

Soap-grease do. 

Common  soap do . 

Fancy  soap do. 

*  The  total  import  of  grease  amounts  to  $116,070 ;  New  York  receives  $58,340,  Boston,  $56,057. 

Soap-grease  is  imported  to  the  val  ue  of  $5,384.    Boston  receives  $2,384, 
New  York  $1,469,  the  Lake  ports  $894,  and  Philadelphia  $637. 
The  total  import  of  sperm  oil  is  $5,690,  all  coming  to  San  Francisco. 
The  next  table  shows  the  exports  of  oils  and  fat«: 


Oils,  fats,  &C. 


Amounts. 


Dollars. 


Whale  and  other  fish  oil gallons. 

Sperm  oil do. . . 

Spermaceti pounds. 

Noat's-foot  and  other  animal  oils gallons. 

Lard  oil do... 

Tallow pounds. 

Soap do... 

Tallow  candles do. . . 


Total. 


1,026,038 

634,901 

153,552 

19,932 

349.429 

91, 472, 803 

1, 616, 163 


442,105 

870,865 

41,027 

19,720 

284.531 

7,883.616 

230,034 

638,982 


10. 820. 530 


There  is  a  foreign  export  of  whale  and  other  fish  oils,  apparently  from 
the  British  Provinces  through  Boston  to  Belgium ;  this  amounts  to  43^,103 
gallons,  valued  at  $26,669.  A  small  foreign  export  of  dutiable  oils  of 
this  description  goes  to  Quebec,  Ontario,  &c.  (1,459  gallons),  the  British 
West  Indies  (236),  and  Brazil  (10).  This  whole  export  amounts  to  1,705 
gallons,  valued  at  $794.  It  passes  through  Boston  (1,365  gallons)  and 
New  York  (340). 

The  imports  of  whale  and  fish  oil  by  countries  and  by  districts  are 
shown  below : 


Countries. 


FREE. 

Xova  Scotia,  Xew  Brunswick,  &c 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &« 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador i 

Total -• 

DUTIABLR. 

Danish  West  Indies 

Germany 

England 

British  Columbia 

Kewlbundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras  . 

Hawaii 

Netherlands 

Asiatic  Ru.Hsia  

Sweden  au«l  Norway 

Totnl 


Whale  oU  and  fish  oil. 

not  of  American  fish- 

eries. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

130,502 

79,403 

2. 142 

1,339 

6,004 

3.346 

138,708 

84.088 

2,745 

2.814 

4,128 

3.672 

11,164 

21.604 

10, 045 

4,l47 

450 

101 

2,554 

KI7 

2,609 

1.070 

4,787 

5,377 

12,400 

3.  Ml 

120 

93 

51,  882 

44, 015 
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DiAtricta. 


Boeton  and  Charlcstown,  Mass 

Champlam,  N.  Y 

<jrloucester,  Mass 

Huron,  Mich 

ICewTork,  N.  Y 

Passamaquoddy,  Me 

I»hiladelpW,  Pa 

Portland  and  Falmouth,  Me . . . 

Puget  Sound,  Wash 

>^lem  and  Beverly,  Mass 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

AVilUunette,  Oreg 


Total 


FBEE. 


Whale  and  fish,  not 
of  American  fish- 
eries. 


GraUons. 


82,007 

72 

1,360 

2,070 

40,680 

10,160 


2,000 
"260 


188,708 


Dollars. 


45,782 

07 

503 

1,  242 

31,870 

3,48U 


885 
129 


DUTIABLR. 


Whale  and  fish,  not 
of  American  fish- 
eries. 


Gallons. 


2,570 


84,088 


23,238 

i20 

'4,' 535 


18,821 
2,508 


51,882 


Dollars. 


771 


33,604 

02 

i,'85i 


6,483 
1.124 


44,015 


PERFUMERY  MATERIALS. 

The  next  table  shows  the  quantity  entered  into  consumption  of  mate- 
rials used  by  perfumers : 


Description. 


< 'astor  or  castoreum 
<:ivet 


<'ivet  and  musk  in  natural  pod 
Ambergris 


Ounces. 


5,001 


Total 


Dollars. 


3.482 

1,218 

33,3.'{0 

604 


38,710 


COLORING  MATERIALS. 

The  next  table  shows  the  quantity  entered  into  consumption  of  sub- 
'.tiinces  used  bv  color-makers : 


Description. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

i.  xochinonl 

1. 304, 370 

47,063 

454.781 

648,621 

•    0,502 

26.243 

I^c,  cnidc,  stHMl,  button,  and  stick 

Lac-dyii 

Total 

074,456 

The  total  import  of  cochineal  is  1,324,165  pounds,  valued  at  $649,325. 
The  next  table  shows  the  quantity  of  cochineal  imported,  by  coun- 
tries : 

Imports  of  cochineal. 


Countries. 


Tlol^iun 

<>eutral  American  States 

France 

JBngland 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras 

Australasia,  British  Possessions 

Mexico 

Spanish  Possessions  in  AfHca 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Total 


Pounds. 


10,881 

13, 115 

11, 316 

342,100 

11, 210 

072 

111,763 

314,200 

400,500 


Dollars. 


,9.8«7 

5,206 

7,065 

180, 035 

0,500 

467 

52,466 

174,804 

213.233 

1, 324, 165 


040,  U25 
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The  next  table  shows  the  quantity  of  imports  by  customs  districts: 


DiBtricts. 


New  York 

New  Hav«i . . 

Boston 

FhiladelphiA  . 
San  Franciaco 


Total. 


Pounds. 


919, 870 

284,133 

60,157 

45,918 

14,087 


1, 324, 165 


Dollars. 


431,  OG 

157, 3«^ 

Bl,303 

23,851 

5.76$ 


648, 3SS 


In  addition  to  the  above,  we  find  that  66,986  i)oands,  valued  at 
52,938,  pass  through  "N^ew  York  to  England  (foreign  exx>ort8). 


WAX. 

The  next  table  shows  the  quantity  entered  into  consumption  of  wax 
and  manufactures  thereof. 


Description. 


Wax,  and  manufkctures  of: 

Bees- wax  pounds. 

Sealinc-wax 

Manuuictures  of,  not  otherwise  provided  for 


Total 


Amount. 


19,687 


DoDais. 


3.198 
3.  (MS 
6,33G 


12.55a 


The  total  imjwrt  of  wax  amounts  to  $16,844,  of  which  New  York  re- 
ceives $11,764  and  Philadelphia  $3,330. 

The  total  export  of  wax  amounts  to  276,891  pounds,  valued  at  $22,876. 

The  total  export  of  bone-black,  ivorj^ -black,  and  lamp-black  (the  lat- 
ter not  of  animal  origin),  amounts  to  515,488  pounds,  valued  at  $22,876. 

CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS,  MEDICINES,  ETC. 

The  follo\sing  table  shows  amounts  entered  iuto  consumption: 


Articles. 


Phosphorus 

Amuioniu  (crude) 

Sucar  of  milk 

Albuniou  and  lactarine 

Animnl  carbon 

Cuttle-tlsh  boue 

Cantharides 

Reunets,  raw  and  prepared 


Total  value 


Pounds. 


56,474 
1.341 


DolLirs. 


54,215 
14.206 


11,295 

131 

14, 6.K^ 

57,965 

396 

9.482 

11.843 

12.  Uld 


117. 801 


The  total  import  of  rennets  is  valued  at  $11,944,  of  which  New  York 
receives  $11,470  and  San  Franci8coi$398. 


BONES. 


The  value  of  the  import  entries  of  "  bones,  crude,  and  not  manufactured, 
burned,  calcined,  ground,  or  steamed,  and  bone-dust  and  bone-ash  for 
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the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,"  is  placed  at  $82,882.  The  amount  en- 
tered into  consumption  is  $56,935. 

Tlie  principal  import  is  through  the  Lake  ports,  which  enter  to  the 
value  of  $52,469.  Baltimore,  the  seat  of  many  extensive  fertilizer  fac- 
toiies,  receives  to  the  value  of  $23,857,  New  York  $4,937,  and  Boston 
$1,475. 

The  total  exi)ort  of  bones  and  bone-dust  amounts  to  7,072,000  x)ounds^ 
valued  at  $121,493. 

GUANO  AND  OTHER  FERTILIZERS. 

The  import  entry  of  guano,  except  from  bonded  islands,  is  placed  at 
25,482  tons,  valued  at  $873,790. 

The  export  of  guano  amounts  to  954  tons,  valued  at  $41,630.  2,757 
tons,  valued  at  $77,190,  goes  as  a  foreign  export  to  Ireland  (1,637  tons)^ 
England  (680),  and  Cuba  (535).  It  passes  through  Petersburg,  Va* 
(1,437  tons),  Beaufort,  S.  C.  (779),  and  New  York  (541). 

Other  fertilizers  are  imported  to  the  value  of  $157,471.  Of  thia 
amount  Baltimore  receives  $48,230,  New  York  $18,897,  Philadelphia* 
$9,613,  and  other  ports  $80,647. 

Manures,  probably  mostly  animal,  are  exported,  to  the  value  of 
$1,076,602. 

SPECIMENS   OF   NATURAL   HISTORY. 


The  following  entered  into  consumption : 

Specimeus  of  natural  history ^  botany,  and  mineralogy  for  cabinets,  &c.,  and 

not  for  sale : 

Skeletons  and  other  preparations  of  anatomy 

Bird-skins 

Stuflfed  birds .-. 

Fossils 


$12, 191 

4,U40 

11 

1,097 

37S 


Total 17,714 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  from  which  guano  is  imported  t 


Countries. 


Chill 

yranoo 

Scotland 

British  West  Indies  and  Brit- 
ish Honduras 

Hftvti 

Peru 


Gnano  (except  Ironi 
bonded  islands). 


Tons.     I  Dollars. 


1,832 

10 

4 

615 

100 

70 


55, 1.10 
790 
317 

7,123 

3,178 

143 


Countries. 


Mexico 

Veneiuela 

All  other  countries  and  ports 
in  South  .dmerica 

Total 


Guano  (except  from 
bonded  islands). 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

18, 481 
4,403 

i               1 
1 

741, 124 
65,27a 

12 

1      25, 582 

1 

1 

873, 390 

Guano  is  brought  chiefly  to  New  York  (16,738  tons),  Baltimore  (7,732)^ 
Philadelphia  (673),  Norfolk  (300),  San  Francisco  (122),  and  New  Or- 
leans  (16). 
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The  two  following  tables  show  the  aggregate  imports  and  exports  for 
the  years  1875, 1876,  and  1877. 
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leather 215-215 

Musk  of 228^ 

Teeth  of 199 

Turtle 22 

Alligator-oil 22ft 

AlopecidflB 68 

Alopiaa  Tulpes 6ft 

Alosa  sapidissima 60- 

Alpenstocks    —  142 

Alcidium  BlodgettU 266 

Alum,  &c 17R 

Alutera  cuspicauda '2r> 

Amber-fish 43 

Ambergris,  Imports  of 298 

of  sperm-whale 228 

Ambloplites  mpestris 49 

Ambreine   ^ 22* 

American  Badger 4, 190 

Beaver 17 

Bufialo 7 

Club-fish 186 

Elk ft 

I.«ech 231 

MiUer'sThumb 34 

Sable 189 

Otter 4 

Sardines 186 

Sole 26 

Amia  calva 63 

Amild® 63 

Amlnrus  catus 02 

Amanaia  multiflda 265- 

Ammodytes  americanus 31 
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Ammodytidse  31 

Ammonia 230,299 

Carbonate  of 202 

Piurpurateof 228 

Manufacture  of 175 

Ammunition  (it«  prepaiation) 91 

Prepared 92 

holders 94 

measures 92 

Amphibians,  Propagation  of 245 

Amphiroa  Califomica 267 

"          fhigillissima 267 

nebilis 267 

"          nodulosa 267 

Amphistichus  argenteus 38 

similis 38 

Anacanthini 28 

Anadyomene  flabellAta 271 

Anamacinse 12 

Anamacns  semyunctus 12 

AnarrhichadidflB 32 

Anarrhichas  lupus 32 

"          vomerinus 32 

Anatomical  instruments,  Bristles  for 219 

jars 176 

Anchored  gil]*nets 123 

Anchors 153 

Anchovies,  Essence  of 186 

Preserved  exports  of 283 

Preserved  imports  of 279 

Salted 186 

Anchovy 61 

sauce 186 

Ancylopsetta  qnadrocellata 28 

Angel-fish 39 

Angel-fish,  Black 39 

Angler 23 

Angling-apparatus,  Accessory 118 

Parts  and  accessories  of  97 

Angling-tackle 95 

Anguilla  rostratA 63 

AnguillidsB 63 

Animal  charcoal 230 

equipments 142 

fertilizers.  Other 232 

for  scientific  uses,  Preservation  of  .176-178 
products  and  their  applications  179-187, 273 

scalps 217 

calls,  whistles,  &c 138 

Animals  and  birds,  Imitations  of 139-140 

Bhidders  of 215 

breeding,  Foreign  imports  of 274 

Cages  for 243 

decoy.  Living 139 

domesticated,  Culture  of 244 

Dung  of,  used  in  calico-printing  ...  228 

Foo<l  for 187 

Gall  of,  for  dyeing 228 

Hunting 130 

Predatory,  not  elsewhere  exhibited .  244 

useful,  Enemies  of 244 

Anisotreraus  virginicua 47 

Annelida 262 

AuunloHa  262 

Ajitarctic  Fur-seal 191 
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Antelope  (Arctilocapra  americana) 192 

Hair  of  (on  skinf 218 

heads,  Masks  for 141 

Hoofeof 202 

Proghom 7 

Antennariid® 23 

Antilocapra  americana 7 

AntilocapridfiB 7 

AntilopinsD 7 

Antlers 202 

of  deer 202 

of  elk 202 

of  moose 202 

Aparejos 142 

Apeltes  quadracus    54 

AiMKles C3 

Api>aratns  accessory  to  rigging  fishing- ves- 
sels  150-162 

Adhesive  eggs 246 

Angling  (acceasorv) IIS 

Angling,  Parts  and  accessories  of  97 

Cooking 162 

Cord-twisting 89 

Deep-sea-sounding 80 

Dipping 248 

Flint-chipping 89 

for  collecting  specimens 233 

for  destroying  ixgurious  species  243 

for  drawing  out 136 

for  ice-cutting 168 

for  kindling  fire 162 

for  making  and  preserving  alco- 
holic specimens 176 

for  making  and  mounting  skins  178 

for  making  carts 177 

for  manufacture  of  nets  (acces- 
sory)  130-131 

for  physical  research    233 

for  preserving  and  making  skele- 
tons    177 

for  smoking  out 136 

for  suffocating  with  fumes  of  sul- 
phur   136 

for  transporting  eggs 247 

for  transporting  fish *247 

for  twisting  lines    116 

for  wholesale  destruction 136 

Hatching 24S-247 

of  leather-dressing,  recent  and 

aboriginal 172 

Photographic  (accessory) 178 

Scaling 169 

Smoke^rying 160 

Sun-drying 1^ 

Transporting 247 

Appliances  for  working  up  restilts 233 

of  pursuit IJS 

Applications  of  nnimal  products 179-187 

Aquaria 244 

Aquorium-car  (Stone's) 247 

Aquatic  animals,  Fish-cnrs  for 244 

Floating  cages  for 244 

Arabian  manna 231/ 

Arara,  Red-mouth 47 

Archosargus  probatocephalus 46 
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Arctic  Fox 189 

Arctomys  coligatus 16 

"        flaviventer 16 

"         monax   16 

Argentina  syrtensitun 56 

Argentine,  Western 56. 

Argyreiosus  vomer « 41 

Argyrosomus  Artedi 57 

Armadillo 20 

Armed  clubs 71 

leads 80 

Armor,  Defensive 165 

Arms,  Breech-loading 90 

Fire 90 

Mnzzle-loading 90 

Army  collecting-tank • 176 

Arrow-head  pouches 89 

sharpeners 89 

Arrows 88,89 

Arrow-shafts,  Feathered    220 

Arrows,  Harpoon  (used  in  fishing) 89 

Hunting  88,89 

Arsenic 138,178 

Arsenical  soap 178 

Articulating-tools 177 

Artificial  halts 138 

(accessories  to)  138 

flies 138 

for  bass  102-114 

for  salmon 102-114 

Feathers  used  for 220 

Hair  and  bristles  for  (see  under 

B45) 219 

on  hooks  102 

Kaw  material  for  making 138 

Toohi  for  making 138 

guanos 232 

ice.  Methods  of  manufiacturing 168 

lights 167 

staghom,  Algse  used  for 265 

Art  of  plumagery  172 

Arts  and  manufactures,  Materials  employed 

in 197-232 

medicines.  Chemical  products  and 

agents  used  in 229-231 

Ascothamnion  intricatum 271 

Asperococcus  echinatus 270 

"            sinuosus 270 

Asphyxiators    136 

Aspidonectes  ferox   22 

spinlfer 22 

Aspidophoroides  monoptery gius 33 

Ass  leather 209 

Astacus,  Concretions  from  stomach  of 207 

Astroscopusanoplus 32 

AtherinidaaD 53 

Atwood's  Shark  67 

AudulMm'sHaro    19 

Auk  leather 215 

Anlontoma  maculntum 54 

Aulostomido) 54 

Anrilavcs 223 

A wIh,  Probing 79 

Axes    76 

Azuring 172 
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B. 

Babiche  (see  under  D  20). 

Bacon  and  hams,  imports  and  exporta 276-277 

Bachman's  Hare 19 

Badger,  American 4 

Hairof 217 

Bags,  Oame 106 

Inflatable 176 

Bailing 174 

Baird  collecting-seines 127 

Bairdiella  punctata 45 

Baird'sHare 19 

Porpoise 10 

Bait,  Sea-snails  used  for 251 

seines 127 

boxes 138 

Bivalve  shellfish  for '. 253 

cans 138 

cast-nets 130 

clams,  "Wheelbarrows  for 138 

cutters 138 

Baited  hooks 95 

hoop-net 129 

Bait-ladles 79,138 

Bait-mills 138 

Bait-mill  knives 77 

Bait-mills,  knives,  choppers,  &c 170 

Bait-needles 138 

Baits 137,187 

Artificial 138 

Methods  of  preparing  (accessories)  ...  138 

Nataral 137-138 

Preparation  of 170 

Prepared  (see  B.  45) 187 

Salted 137 

Tolling 137 

Spoon,  plain  and  fluted 101-102 

Bah»na  mysticetus 13 

Balnnide 13 

Balsenoptera  Davidsonii 13 

rostrata 13 

velifera 13 

BalenopteridsB 12 

BaUenopterinfe 12 

Baleen   203 

Baliates  capriscus 25 

'•      ringens 24 

*'      vetula 24 

BalistidsB 24 

Ball,  shot,  and  wire  cartridges 92 

(BaUistas) 88 

Banded  Kock-fish 35* 

Kudder-fish 43 

Seal 6,192 

Bangia  fuscopurpnrea 289 

Bank-note  ink 200 

Banta  refirigerator.  Horizontal 168 

Barbed  implements 82 

spears 82 

Bark  lines 116 

Barnacles 244 

Barracuda,  Xorthem 52 

Southern 53 

Barrelin  g 174 

Barrel-lifters 161 
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Barrc>l-potA  for  eels 133  ' 

liarrcla 109,247 

Barrel-traps 131 

Barren  Ground  Caribou 8, 198 

Banier-nets 122 

Barrier-snares 134 

Barriers,  Bay  or  cove  (Rasch's) 246 

Bar-weirs 134 

Basket-batching 246 

Baskets,  Game  and  fish 167 

Salmon  (Columbia  Biver) 131 

Bass,  Artificial  flics  for 102-114 

Grass 4S 

Red. 45 

Rock 4R 

Sea 60 

Spotted 45 

Striped 51 

White 51 

fishing,  multiplying  reels  for 118-119 

tackle 96 

traps 133 

Bastard  Snapper 46 

Bat  guano 231 

Batraohidaj 32 

Batrachus  tau 32 

Bat,  Sea 23 

Bats,  Hair  of  .... : 195 

Bay  or  cove  barriers  (Rasch's) 246 

Lynx  (Ly n X  nifus) 188 

Porpoise 11 

Beach-dryers 168 

Beak,Half 55 

Beam-trawl 129 

Bear,  Black 5,191 

Bones  of.  &c 199 

Claws  of 203 

Grizzly 4 

Hair  of 217 

PoUr 5 

Whito 5 

Beardetl  Hying-fish 55 

Bear-fat 223 

meat.  Jerked 182 

oil    223 

Bears,  Teeth  of 107 

Beaver,  American 17, 194 

Castoreom  of 227 

Furof  (castor) 196 

Incisol-s  of 198 

leather 214 

Bed-bug  dye 229 

Beds 162 

Nets  for 165 

Beef,  Imports  and  exports  of 276-277 

Dried,  smoked,  and  salted 182-184 

Bees,  Propagation  of 248 

Beeswax 230, 299 

Beetles,  &c..  Vesicatory  preparations  from . .  231 

Wings  of 208 

Belaylng-pins 151 

Bellows    248 

Belone  hians 54 

"      Jonesii 54 
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Belone  latimanus 54- 

"       longirostris 5i 

Belonids 54 

Belt* 95,166 

Cross 16ft 

Pistol 9S 

Belnga  leather 214 

Bermuda  Bonito 42 

Shad 46. 

BerycldsB 44 

Bldarkas lU 

Bldarras 144 

Big-eye,  Short S2 

Big-eyed  Herring j» 

Scad 41 

Bighorn 7 

BiUiard'tablo  cushions.  Manu&cture  of. 173 

Birch-bark  canoes 142-143^ 

Birch  canoes Itt 

Bird  furs 195 

gelatine 221 

gelatines 187 

guano 231 

mesh-nets 122 

oils 225-226 

Extraction  of 175 

preparations 1 83-185 

Bird-calls 13a 

Bini-fyke 135 

Bird-lfane,&c 135-232 

Birds,  Bone  of 200 

Cages  for : 143- 

Chemical  products  from 'J3Xy 

Coloring  from 228- 

domesticated 244- 

Down  of 220 

Foreign  imports  of 274 

Jerked 185 

Propagation  of 244 

Quills  of 21» 

Bird-hunting - 137 

Bird-skins,  Leather  prepared  from 215-300 

Bird-slings  (used  by  Eskimos) 86 

Bird-snares 86 

Bird-spears,  Aboriginal 85 

Bison  americanus 7, 192^ 

Hoofs  of 202 

leather 2X» 

Bits 142 

Bivalves,  Other,  for  food 256-257 

Bivalve  shellfish 255 

forbait 253 

forfood 255 

Bivalves,  Injurious 258-250 

Prepared  foods  of 230 

Pearl-producing 25T 

Useful  or  ornamental,  other  than  ' 

forfood 257 

useful.  Otherwise 258 

Black  Angel-flsh 30 

Bear 5,191 

Cat 1» 

Doctor-fish 8S 

Dog-fish 60 
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Black  Grouper 60 

Eat 17 

Radder-flsh 43 

Sucker 61 

Bass,  Large-mouth 49 

Small-mouthed 40 

Black-baas  tackle 95 

Black-eared  Rockflsh 35 

Black-flsh 11,36  I 

oU 224-225 

Black-headed  Rockflsh 35 

Black-tailed  Deer  (Cariacus  columbianus) . .      193 

Black-winged  Flying-fish 55 

Bladders  of  animals 215 

Blanket  decoy  (for  antelopes) 141 

Blaaketa,  Imports  of 286 

(rubber  and  mackinaw) 162 

Bleaching 172-173 

preparation 177 

Blepharichthys  crinitus 42 

Blocks 150 

Blodgettia 271 

Blood,  Albumen  of. 229 

Hffimatin 228 

poisons 136 

Kow-guus  (srrows) 89 

(balls) 89 

(by  the  breath) 89 

Blubber-fork 174 

Blubber-forks 81 

BlublKjr-hooks 81 

Blubber-knives 73 

Blubber-mincing  spades 77 

Blubber-pikes 81 

Blue  Hake 30 

TaiTot-fish 36 

Shark 68 

^ue-chceked  Red-mouth 47 

Blue-fish 36,61 

Salted 185 

Heines 127 

tackle 90 

Blue-hcaaed  Shark 68 

Bluc-noso  Bream 48 

Blue-striped  Iled-muuth 47 

Boardmg-knives 73,174 

Boat-builders'  materials 154 

BoathookM 80,151 

Boats  142-150 

Covers  for 141 

Ducking 148 

Boat  seine,  Tump-box  and  haft  for 146, 161 

BoatH,  Fishing 142 

flshinj:,  Cat-rigged 148 

Huntiiig  142 

Italian  fishing 147 

of  Gixjat  Lakes 149 

Poi-table 145 

Sea , 147-148 

Skin 146 

AVhale 146 

Bobs    97,188 

Eel 97 

Body-oil,  Preparation  of 174 

Boiling  cocoons 171 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 ^20 
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Boiling-vats ;..-•  177 

Bolt,  Pump 16C 

Bomb-lanco 92 

Bone 197-201 

and  ivory  wasto 200-201 

of  birds 200 

Cuttle-fish..... 187,207 

of  fishes 20O 

(xelatinefrom 187 

of  mammals 190-200 

points,  Clubs  with 71 

knives 75-76 

Bone-black 200,228,299 

charcoal  for  filters 200 

Bones  of  buflhlo 199 

Exports  of 300 

and  ivory  shavings,  Gelatines  firom . .  221 

Imports  of .299-300 

of  sword-fish 200 

Fish 200 

Bonito 40 

Bermuda 42 

Long-finned 40 

Oceanic 40 

Booms,  revolving 117 

Boots  and  shoes 106^292-293 

Bostrychia  calamistrata 2(i6 

'*         Montagnoi 266 

"         Morltziana 266 

Bottle-head  Whale 12 

Bottom-set  lines 91 

Bovid® 7 

Bovins 7 

BowheadWhale 13 

Bowing 170 

Bowl-traps 184 

Bow-mouthed  Gar-fish 54 

Bows  and  arrows 88 

Cross 88 

Simple 88 

Boxes 95 

Bait 138 

Ghiss-grilled  (Coste's) 246 

Hatching  (floating) 246 

Ice 168 

Boxflsh-ways 242 

Box-hook 161 

Box,Live  (Atkuirt's) 247 

Box  traps 133 

Bracket t's  patent  fish-ways 242 

Iroujclis 255 

Brains  of  buffalo  used  in  tanning 225 

Branchiostomu  lubricura 70 

BranchiostomidiD 70 

Braxilian  diamond-beetles 208 

Bream 40 

Blue-nose 48 

Charleston 40 

Brcastplat(>s 1«5 

Breech-loading  arms 90-01 

Breech-sights 03 

Brovoortia  patronus W) 

**         tyrannus 59 

Bridges,  Portable : 142 

Brill 28 
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BriUantine,  Pi  «paratlon  of .  170 

Driatles,  ConsviopUon  and  imports  of 265 

for  anatomical  ixuBtroments 219 

of  ho/;  and  x>eccary 218 

for  shriemaVers'  wax-ends 210 

Broad-fingered  S«A  robin 33 

Bromine,  Alga  in  mannfaotare  of. 265 

Brook  Pickerel .* 65 

Brook-shanty  (Furman's) 246 

Brook  Tront 58 

Brosmins  americanns 30 

Brown  Chimsera 65 

Pelican 195 

Bat - 17 

Brashes,  Deer-hair 218 

Feathering 247 

fi-om  hair  of  skunk 217 

Hair  and  bristles  for 217 

Bryopsis  hypnoides 270 

"        plumosa 270 

Bryothamnion  Scaforthii 266 

**              triangulare 266 

Babalichthys  bubolus 61 

Buccinnm,  Shells  of 206 

Buffido,  American 7,192 

Bones  of 199 

Bniiun  of,  used  in  tanning 225 

Horn  o{l 201 

Sinews  of 215 

lish 61 

hair 196 

leather 209 

meat,  Salted 184 

Dulk-wadding 92 

Bull-dog  sounding-machine 86 

Bullet-holders 94-95 

Bulle^mold8 92 

Bullets 92 

shells,  &c.  (explosive) 92 

Bull-tows 97 

Bung-buckets 161 

Bunts,  Lance 127 

Burbot 30 

Bur-fish 23 

Bnming  of  lime 176 

Burning  shells,  Models  of  kilns  for 176 

Burnt  horn 202 

sponge 231 

Bnsycon,  Shells  of 206 

Bntter,  Exports  and  imi>orts  of. 276-277 

fish 43 

fh>m  milk  of  cows 225 

Butterfly,  Flying-fish 64 

Ray 66 

Byssnsof  mollusks 222 

of  mollusks,  Fabrics  from .  196 

of  wing-shell  (Pinna  nobilis) 196 

C. 

Cabree 7 

Cabrestos 142 

Cages 243 

for  animals 243 

for  birds 243 

for  Insects 243-244 
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i  Calcined  coral 207 

shells 207,231 

California  Gopher 17 

GraySqniirel 14 

Ground  Squirrel 15 

Hare 19 

SpottedSole 28 

StingBay 65 

Calliblepharis  ciliatJi 267 

Callirhinos  ursinos 5 

Callith  amnion  Americannm 260 

Baileyi 260 

Borreri 260 

byssoideum ^0 

corymbosum 2rjO 

cruciatum 260 

floccosum 200 

heteromorphum 260 

Lcjolisia 260 

plumula 200 

ptilophora 200 

Pyiaisaei 280 

rosenm 260 

Eothii 260 

tetragonnm 260 

Tumeri 260 

versicolor 260 

Callophyllis  discigera 268 

obtusifolia 268 

variegata 268 

Calothrix  confervicola 271 

'•        scopulorum 271 

Calls,  Animal,  whistles,  &o 138 

Bird 138 

Camel's  hair 195 

Cameo,  Sea-snails  for 252 

shell 206 

Camera-obscoras 178 

Cameras  and  fittings   178 

Camera  tripods  and  stands 178 

Camp  outfit 162 

Camp,  Hunting 162 

Canada  Lynx 1P8 

Pike-perch 4i 

Canadian  cochineal 220 

fish 270 

Candle-fish 56 

Candles, taUow,  Exportsof 207 

Candlestick 160 

Canes,  Air-gun 00 

Can-hooks 81 

Canisters , 04 

Canned  chicken 188 

clams 187 

food 184 

frogs 185 

goose 185 

herring 186 

lobster  and  crabs 261 

Little  Keck  dams 1 187 

meats 163,164,185 

menhaden 186 

mUk 184 

scallops 187 

turkey 185 
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Canned  turtle Itili 

Canninj{  factor^',  Model  of  lobster 1G9 

Model  of  oyster 169 

meats 160, 170 

Preservation  by 169, 170 

salmon,  establishment,  Model  of..      169 

Canoes 145, 146 

Birch 142 

Birch-bark 142,143 

Dag-out 144 

Oyster 148 

Wooden 143 

Cans 247 

Clark's 247 

Green's 247 

Plain  247 

Slack's 247 

Bait 138 

Cautharides,  Imports  of 299 

Canthorhiuus  occidcntalis 25 

"Capo  Cod"  fish-ways 241 

Capelin 56 

Capelin-seines 127 

Cap-holders 95 

Cappers. 92,93 

Caps 91,165 

Cap  straps 95 

Caraugidoj 41 

Car.iugus  cbrysos 42 

'         hippos 42 

Car-aquarium  (Stone's) 247 

Carassius  aui-atus 62 

CarUazotates,  Manufacture  of 175 

Carbazotic  acid 229 

Caibolic  acid 177 

Carl)onate  of  ammonia  (hartshorn)  (see  un- 
der 30)  200,202 

Carbou,  animal,  Imports  of 299 

Carchai-odon  Atwoodi 67 

Cardin;: 170 

CariacuM  columbianus  9 

'•        inacrotis  9 

"        virginianus 8-9 

Cuiiboii,  Barren  Ground 8,193 

leather 210 

Wooilland 8 

Woodland 193 

Carp 61 

Gall  of 228 

Carpets.  Imports  of 286 

Carpiodes  cyprinus  61 

Cars,  Refrigerator 168 

Cnrton-pierre 177 

Cart  ridge- holders 95 

Cartridges,  Ball,  shot,  and  wire 92 

Methods  of  preparing 92-93 

Carts,  Dog    137,142 

Carts,  Fish  (use<l  in  Nantucket) 142 

Carving,  Ivory    173 

Carving-tools 168 

Case  of  cups  (Clark's) 247 

(Wilmot's)  .      247 

Case  of  trays  (Chirk's) 247 

Cases 95,245 
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Castagnca  virescens 270 

Cast-net 130 

Castor  canadensis 17 

Castoreum  of  beaver 227, 298 

Castoridce 17 

Castorine 22T 

Casts,  Apparatus  for  making 177 

Casts  of  fishes ...  241 

Cat  (Felis  domestics) 188 

BUick 188 

Maltese      188 

Tortoise-shell 188 

White   188 

Catalogue  of  illustrations  of  invertebrates  of 

American  coasts 25d. 

Cat-flsh,  Fork-tailed 62 

Mud 82 

"Cat-gut"  snoods  and  leaders 116 

CatostomidflB 01 

Catostomus  teres &l 

Cat-rigged  fishing-boats 148 

Cattle,  Foreign  imi>ort8  of 274 

CatUe,  Hairof 219 

Caulerpa  Ashmeadii 270 

chfcvifera 270 

"        crassifolia 270 

"        cupressoides 270 

ericifolia 270 

"        lanuginosa 270 

"        paspaloides 270 

plumaris 270 

prolifera 270 

CaulolatiluH  microps 44 

Caviare 186 

Cedar  manna  (Pinus  cedrus) 230 

Centrarchidaj    48 

Centroccras  clavulatum 268 

'•           Eatonianum  268 

Centropristis  atrarius 50 

Centroscyllium  Fabricii     6( 

Centroscymnus  coelolepis 69 

Ccramium  Deslongchampsii 268 

"         diaphanum    268 

fastigiatum 260 

"         nitens 268 

rubrum 268 

strictum  268 

'*         tcnuissimum , 268 

YoungU 268 

Ceratacanthus  aurantiacus 25 

Cero 41 

Spotted 41 

Cervidaj 7 

Cervus  canadensis  6 

"      dama    B 

Cete  10 

Chamopsetta  dentata 27 

"            oblonga 27 

•'            ocularis  27 

Chsetodontida; 31 

Cha?tomor]dia  biachygona 271 

"            melagonium   271 

Picquotlana 271 

sutoria 271 
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Chietoinorpha  tortuosa 371 

Chama^oriB  axmnlata 271 

Champia  parvnla 267 

Chamiel  Cat-fish ; 82 

ChantTansia  efflorescens 269 

"          virgatula 269 

Charcoal,  Animal : 230 

Charge-drawers 03 

Charleston  Bream 46 

Checks,  Recoil 04 

Cheek-lcniTes 74 

Cheese 183,277,276 

Chelonlft  mydas 22 

Tirgata 22 

Cheloniidffi 22 

Chelydra  serpentina 22 

ChelydridflB 22 

Chemical  application  of  hoofs  and  claws  ..203-205 

preparations.  Consumption  of 290 

products 175,210 

products  and  agents  in  arts  and 

medicines 229-231 

products  from  birds 230 

products  from  cmstacea 231 

products  fix>m  fishes 230-231 

products  from  insects 220-231 

products  derived  from  mammals.  220-230 

products  from  mollnsks 231 

products  from  protozoans 231 

products  from  radiates 231 

products  from  reptiles 230 

products  from  worms 231 

Chests,  Medicine 167 

Chickaree 14 

Chicken,  Canned 185 

Chief  Mountain  Lake  White-fish 57 

Chilichthys  turgidus 24 

Chilomycterus  fuliginosus 24 

"           goometricuB 23 

Ghimcera,  Brown 65 

Pacific 65 

plumbea 65 

Chimseridfle 65 

Chinchilla  (Chinchilla  laniger) 193 

Chipmunk 14 

Chirostoma  califomicnsis 53 

•*         notatum 53 

Chirus  conatcllatus 35 

guttatus 35 

pictus 35 

Chloral  hydrate 177 

Chlorodesmia  (?) 270 

Chnoonpora  fastigiata 271 

Chocks 151 

Chcerojnlis  nuliutns 30 

Chogset 30 

Choice,  Sailors  4C 

Choker,  Hog 2G 

Chondria  atro]»ur])urca '. 206 

"        dasyphylla 260 

littoralis 206 

striolata 266 

*'        tenuissima 266 

CoinlroHt«i    04 

ChoinlniH  sfiiniK  2Cft 
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Choudms  crispus 268 

Chopping-knives 74-77 

Chopsticks 117 

Chordafilum 270 

Chordaria  abietina 270 

"         divaricata 270 

*•         fiageUiiormis 270 

Chrysymenia  halymenioides 268 

'•           nvaria 268 

Chub  Sucker 61 

Chulocladia  ovalis 266 

Ciliata  argentata 30 

Cirripedia,  ii\}urion8 268 

Cirrostomi 70 

Civet,  Imports  of 297 

Cladophora  arcta 271 

fractA 271 

"         ketevirens 271 

•*         lanosa 271 

"         membrauaoea 271 

"         rupestris 271 

'•         uncialis 271 

Cladostophiis  8i>ongio8us 270 

*'            verticillatus 270 

Clam-hooks,  hoes,  and  picks 80 

Clam-knives 75 

Clam-rakes 81 

Clam-  shovels 70 

Clams 86 

Cuoned 187 

Deep-sea 8G 

Hen 137 

Little  Xeck,  Canned 187 

Long 137 

Clapnets  for  birds 130 

Clark's  cans  — 247 

troughs 245 

Claw,  Devn's 161 

Claws 203 

of  bear 203 

of  puma 203 

of  wolf.... 203 

Clays 177 

Cleaners 171 

Cleaning  fire-arms 93 

preparation 177 

Clearing-rings 122 

Clear-nosed  Skate 66 

Cleats 155 

Clews 150,151 

Closets,  Dark 178 

Clothing 164,165,188-196 

Feathers  for 210 

for  hands 165 

Cloths  woven  from  feather 196 

Sec,  Imports  of 286 

Club-fish,  American 186 

Clubs,  Armed 71 

(at)  missiles) 87 

with  bone-points 71 

risliermen's 71 

Ifnntiiij; 71 

with  metal  points 71 

Salmon  71 

St(me-heailed *. 71 


i-,witlii« 


■      minbilii 00 

CluiwidB             W 

Clut^hing'tnip* 1M 

Coatlmondi         „ 6 

Cob-bDuae  blid>(nipi iM 

Cobi» B2 

CooclncaU 32> 

CochlBML  CtfkBdlAD -  Z29 

colora,  Propagation  «t 17G 

d;e  (CaooDinacti)      22S 

lucela,  PropuBatlon  of 218 

IraponaBniloiportsor ISB-2W 

Cwkl«(Carilium«tulo) 187 

CocooDa,  Boiling  the ITl 

Gelatine  bum 187 

Cudlum  tomentaaum 270 

Cod.  Dried 183 

CwLliali 2« 

Codling,  Spotted 30 

Cwlilveroa 220, 200-297 

C.Hl,  Sailed 185 

Tom 20 

C«l-iwiiie» 127 

Cud*'  tongaea ISS 

Collaia,  Connonint 137 

Dog 127 

CiiUifting-tanU,  Army 170 

Coii.-ciioDs  'in 

Cidlcullon m 

Coliiring  from  binla KB 

flsbea 228 

inasct*.--. ;3»-22e 

malorlnla  228-2-J9,Z9S 

<;uliimbla  Black- lailodlJeer » 

roiiiRieralalaUtiatloaoraDimalprodnctaiii 

itiu  United  Stal^a  273 

CJomiaiaaary  anppllea ,..-- 102-104 

CuramonEel 08 

Flonnder 27 

Porpoiae ID 

Saal 6 

SUk-voim,  Bllkof IM 

Skunk t 

Sucker 01 

Comiuaaea          100 

C]  111  pnailion  ahull- work 207 

CoDi'haholKStnimbiugtgaa) 200 

Cnn.ljlnra  crlslata U 

•Canrpatna  mapiulbi --..- - 4 

Conger  Sel S3 

CoDgiids 03 

Conaumptloa  ofbiiiUoa' IDS 

ehcanleal  preparatlona 3M 

coloring  matflTlala 2&8 

(aU IBe-2»7 
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Pai!.'. 

ConaumptiaaofOali IBO 

geUtta 

iTorji 
leotha 

medtelnea,  fte. -...., --.....  2W 

otll 28e-2B; 

perftuneiT  materials ZW 

■hen 200 

>Uk  and  its  mHDa{iu'lu[«  . .  280 
KWra                                      OT6-M7 

<tpuclmcDaafaa(DnIhiil<ir,i  300 

vniLUiditamuiolartureg-.  2A0 

vbaleboM 2M 

Cooking-apparatiu 102 

Cooling 174 

Copaea,  Monble 141 

Coqnetta -, 38 

Coqnina 20T 

Coraolea 140 

Cond 207,202.290 

•a  *  material 20T 

^u. ZOT 

Ibr  building   307 

Calolued 207 

Ptepantlon  of 174 

Bed 2117 

imltatlonaof -jm 

■White -  ai7 

Coral-dredge  I'-'S 

Coral-rock 207 

Coralllna  officinalia. 2C7 

aqnamatk S«7 

Corala,  Propagation  of 2tK 

I    ..[,,1    L.lli-.                      W 

Cordylocladia  oonfertk .  207 

Cord  tnlatiug  apparatoi S!i 

CoregonidK  .--- --,-- -  -  ^7 

Ciiregonoa  dupelfoimli '•" 

Cnrmorut  collar* I3T- 

<:-rrui>             !..!!!"!^" m 

ComjaiToaubUniato 13HI78 

Corjphanapnnctulala ■- 43 

Soeorl 43 

CoryplunildB 43 

CotUdw 34 

Cotton  linoa lU 

Cottoa  gronlandlc 
'-      UltcbUli.. 

ConchM 

forboaU 

for  hontcn - . . 

MuTabIa 

Stationary 

Cow-noaed  Eay 

Covry,  Spedmcna  of  (Cypriaa  monata]  . . 
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Crab-cater 52 

Crabnete 129 

CrabB'eyea 207,231 

Crab-atones 207 

Cramp-fish 06 

Crates,  Moss  (Stone's) 247 

Crevall6,  Horse 42 

Yellow 41 

Cribbles 246 

Crimpers 92-93 

Cristivomer  namayciish 58 

CroaktT 45 

Crocodile,  Florida 21 

Crocodilia 21 

Crocodilidso 21 

Croco<lilus  americanus 21 

CroDunia  attenuata 269 

Cropping * 170 

CrosslKjlts    ; 166 

Cross-bows 88 

Ci<>s8-bow  traps 135 

Cross  fox  (Yulpes  alopex  decussatus) 189 

Crotalin  of  rattlesnake  and  copperhead 230 

Crow,  QuiUsof 219 

Crushing-traps 135 

Crustacea 259 

Chemical  producta  of 231 

decapoda 260 

decapoda  ixOnrionB 261 

isopoda  ixvjarionB... 260 

Lsopoda,  naefol 260 

phyllopoda,  useful 259 

Btomatopoda  for  food 260 

Cr^'ptaoanthidiB 31 

Cryptacanthodes  inomatos 31 

"             macnlatns 31 

Cryptonemia  crennlata 268 

Cuckold 24 

Culture  and  protection 233 

Culture  of  fishes 245-247 

Cunner 36 

Cup-leads '. 80 

Cups,  Case  of  (Wilmot's) 247 

Curriers,  Implements  emplpyed  by 171 

Currying 172 

of  leather 171 

methods  of  the  Eskimo  and  Indian      171 

Curved  sticks 87 

Cutters,  Bait 138 

Cutters,  Wad 92 

Cutting  and  other  processes 173 

Cutting  in  and  stowing 174 

Cutting,  Ivory 173 

Cutting-spades 76, 77 

Cuttle-fishbone 187,231,207 

Imports  of. 299 

Cuttles  and  squids 251 

Cusk 30 

Cyanide  of  potassium 136 

Cybium  caballa 41 

"       maculatum 41 

••       regale 41 

Cy  cleptus  elongatus 61 

Cycloganoidel 63 

Cvflopt^ridaj 38 


Page. 

Cyclopterus  lumpuB 33 

C>'mopolia  barbata 271 

CynocephaluB  glaucna 68 

C^-nomyscolumbianus. 16 

"        ludovicianus 16 

Cynoscion  carolinensis 44 

"        nothus 44 

••        regalis 44 

Cypraea,  Shells  of '  207 

Cyprinidae 6i 

Cyprinodon,  Short 56 

••          variegatus 56 

Cyprinodontidae oO 

Cypselnrus  furcatus 55 

Cystoclonium  purpurascens 268 

Cystophoracristata 6 

Cystophorinie 6 

D. 

Dactylopterus  volitans 33 

Damalichthys  vaccA 37 

Daman,  Hyraceum  of 2:2$ 

Dark  closets 178 

Darts  and  lances 88 

Dasya  callithamuion 265 

"     elegans 265 

"     Gibbesu 265 

"     Harveyi 265 

"     lophoclados 266 

"     mollis 265 

"  mucronata 265 

"  plumosa 26G 

*'     ramosissima 265 

**     Tumanowiegi 266 

"     Wurdemanui 265 

Dasycladus  elavieformis 271 

•'           oecidentalis 271 

Dasypodido) 20 

Dead-fells 135 

Decapterus  macarellus 42 

"          punctatus 42 

Deck-scrapers 160 

Decoyiymimals  and  birds,  Living !.  139 

blanket  (for  antelopes) 141 

swimming-birds  (carved  in  wood)  . . .  139 

swimming-birds  (ftom  bird  skins)  . . .  139 
swimming-birds  (in  tin  with  wooden 

C    bottoms,  &c.) 140 

bnaits,Tame 139 

dogs  used  in  hunting  ducks    139 

Vlucks,  Tame 139 

Decoys 187. 13fr-141 

Scent 138 

Sight 139-141 

Sound 138 

Decoy- waders  (carved  in  wood) 139 

(stamped  in  tin) 139 

"Deep-sea  clams,"  Ross 86 

gear 96-97 

Deer,  Black-tailed  (Cariacns  colombianns) . .  193 

Hair  of  (on  skin) 218 

heads,  Masks  for 141 

Hoofs  of 20J 

.     Salted 181 

Sinews  of 215 
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Deor,  Virginia  (CariactiB  virginianiia) 8, 9, 193 

Deer-hair  brushes 218 

Deer-leather 209^210 

Deer-sledges '- 142 

Dc  fensi  ve  armor 165 

Delesscria  alata 267 

decipiens 267 

'•         hypoglossum 267 

"        involvens 267 

Leprienrii 267 

qnercifolia 266 

tenuifolia 267 

Delineating  apparatus,  Other 178 

Delineators,  Mechanical 178 

Delphinapterin» 10 

Delphinaptems  catodon 10 

Delphinid® 10 

Delphinino) 10 

Delphinus  Bairdii 10 

*'         bomlnfrons 10 

Dentalium,  Shells  of 206 

Dex>osits,  infusorial,  Specimens  of. 207 

Desiccated  moat 182 

mOk 182 

Desniarestia  aculeata 270 

•'          Hgulata 270 

viridis 270 

Destroying  ii^jurious  species,  Apparatus  for .  243 

Detachable-head  spears 83-85 

DevU'sClaw 161 

Diamond-back  Terrapin 21 

Diamond-beetles,  Brazilian 208 

Dicotyles  torquatus 9 

Dicotylidae 9 

Dictyasyhaeria  favnlosa 271 

Dictyota  acutiloba 269 

cUiata 269 

dichotoma 269 

"        fasciola 269 

Knnthii 269 

Didelphida) 20 

Didelpliys  virginiaua 20 

Digenia  simplex 266 

Dingies 146 

Diodontidtt)  23 

Diplectrum  fascioulare 50 

Dip-nets 128 

Dipping 171 

Dipping  apparatus 248 

Disgorgeni 122 

Disguises 137 

Disks  (thrown  by  hand) 87 

Diteh  fish-ways 241 

Doctor-fish 38 

Dog-carts 137,142 

Dog-collars 137 

Dog.  Eskimo 188 

Black   69 

Greenland 69 

Prairie 16 

Sea 5 

ShortrtaQed  Prairie 16 

^Smooth 69 

Spincd 69 

Do-.foo<l 137 


Page. 

Dog-harness 142 

Dog-muzzles 137 

Dog-oU 223 

Dog-sledges 142 

Dog-whips 136 

Dog- whistles 136-137 

r^gs *  136 

Album  grsecum  of 229 

Kennels  for,  See 243 

Teeth  of 197 

Decoy,  used  In  hunting  ducks 139 

Dollura,  Shells  of 206 

Dolphin 43 

Small-spotted 43 

T>omestic  animals,  OH  and  fat  ftt>m 223 

Domestic  exports  277 

Domesticated  animals.  Food  for 187 

Door-traps •. 133-134 

Dorosomidas 00 

Dorys 146 

Dory  scoop 100 

Dorj'soma  oepedianum 00 

Double  box-traps 133 

Down  of  birds 220 

of  geese 220 

of  elder-duck 220 

ofrabbiU 219 

for  stuffings.  Preparation  of 1 70 

of  swans 220 

Drag  whide-llne 117 

DraiUng-tackle 96 

Dralla 100-101 

Drawers,  Charge 93 

Dredge,  Coral 129 

Ordinary 129 

Dredge-line  rollers 119 

Dredge-rake 129 

Dredges 129 

Hand 79 

Dredge-tangles 87 

Dress-goods,  Imports  of 286 

Dress  aod  stay  maker's  bone.  Manufacture 

of 173 

Dressers 171 

Dressing 171 

Dressing,  Feather 172 

Dressing  fVir,  Process  of 172 

gut  and  sinew,  Methods  of 171 

leather 172 

Dried  abalones  (Hallotls) 184 

oo<l 183 

grasshoppers 184 

holuthurians 184 

llzanls 183 

meat  and  blood,  Guano  fhmi 232 

mullet 183 

siphons  (Schlzothcerus) 184 

slugs  (Limax,  &c.) 184 

worms '. 184 

Dried  and  smoked  lieef 182 

fljing-flsh 183 

foods 182-184 

garfish 163 

rocs 183 

Drift-neU 124-125 
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Drowning-ontappantufl 136 

Drags 175 

Drnm  ....-...-...•• 44 

Freth-water 45 

Dryers,  Beach 1*8 

Drying  and  steaming  sand-bath 172 

Diy&g-flake 168 

Dr>ing-honse8,  Aboriginal 160 

Diying,  Preservation  by 168-170 

Dualine... •! 

Dacldng-boats 148 

Duck,  Quills  of 219 

Dudley  hunters' knires 72 

Dugong-oH 223 

Dug-out  canoes 144 

Dung 229 

Dung  of  animals  used  in  calico-printing —  228 

Duplicidentata • 18 

Dusky  Shark 68. 

DuBSumierid» 50 

Dye,  Bed-bug 220 

Cochineal 228 

Lao 229 

Dyeing .171-172 

Dye-atufEb,  Sea-snails  for 252 

Dyes  from   gasteropods  (Murex,  Purpura, 

Vca) 229 

Dj-es  from  nudibranch  mollusks 229 

from  trombidinm 229 

Dynamito 91 

Infusorial  earth  for 208 

E. 

Eagle,  QuiUsof 219 

Ray 65 

Kar-shoUs  (HaliotidiD) 206 

Earth,  Inftisorial 231 

Earths,  Inftisorial 207-208 

Eator,  Crab 62 

Eclieneidids 52 

K(  - 1 1  inoderms 208 

E<*l)inorhinid£e 70 

Echinorhinns  spinoBus 70 

Ectuoaipus  Farlowii 270 

"          fiuciculatus 270 

"          Annus 270 

"          granulosus 270 

"          Hooperi 270 

'*          siliculosus 270 

"          viridis 270 

Eilontata 20 

£<>l-bobs 97 

Eol,  Common 63 

Conger 63 

Lamprey 70 

leather 216 

Madeira 63 

Pacific  Bock ...  82 

Rock 32 

Sand 31 

Snipe 63 

spears 82 

akins  of  (AngnillA  Yulgaris) 216,231 

Bel-pots  without  leaders 132-133 

Xel-pout 81 


Page- 
Eel  traps m 

Eel- weirs  with  leaders 132 

Egg-nippers 248 

Eggs,  Albumen  of 230 

Exports  and  imports  of 276-277 

Egg-shells 230 

Eggs,  Shell  of 228 

Yolk  of 276 

Eglantine  Skate 66 

Ehinoids,  Spinesof 208 

Eider-duck,  Down  of 2M 

Elder  leather 215 

Elaohista  fiidoola 170 

Elasmobranchiates 88 

Eleoate  canadus 5B 

Elecatids 52 

Elephant,  Sea 8 

El^hant-seal 8 

Elk,  American 8,198 

Antlers  of 202 

ivory 197 

k»ther 210 

Salted 184 

ElopidiB 60 

Elopssaurus 

Embiotooa  Jacksoni 

Webbi 

Embiotocids 

Emydida) 

Ena  or  arindy,  Silk  of  (Bombyx  oynthia)  . . . 

Encirding-nets 126 

Endocladia  muricata 268 

Enemies  of  useful  animuls 244 

and  parasites  of  American  oystors .  255-1S6 

EngraulididflD 61 

Engraulis  vittata 61 

Engraving  illustrations.  Methods  of 178 

Enhydra  marina 4 

Enhydrinffi 4 

Entangling-lincs 87 

nets 122 

Entemmorpha  dathrata 271 

"             compressa 271 


SO 
37 
37 
37 
21 
196 


int^stinalis 


EphippiitlH*  . 
Epiiiophclus 


271 
51 
40 
50 
60 
49 


Drummond-Hayi 

guttatus  

morio 

nigritus 60 

striatus 50 

Equipments,  Animal 1^ 

Personal 164-167 

Erothizon  dorsatus  (var.  epixanthus) 18 

"        dorsatus  (var.  dorsatus) 18 

Erctmochelys  imbricata 22 

"           squamata 22 

Erignathus  barbatus 6 

Erimyzon  Goodei 61 

sucetta 61 

Ermine  or  weasel  (Putorius  erminca) 100 

Ery throtrichia  ceramicola 280 

Eschrichtius  robustus. IS 

Eskimo  and  Indian  currying  methods 171 

auk-nots 120 
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loDog  (Cuia) 188 

hnrpooQs  <al«ae,  boDi-,  Inm) 83-85 
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Earlnoatomiu  ■TE«ntinu 

£iiCinnpboduB  Uttonlki    

EuliinlB  MUberti 

"       obscunu 

Euli^ptorluuuplio*  langlnwtrlB. . . 
£un»iKt^!iiiininus  inbliifutcaEas  . 

Xiinietopiwl^lsllctl 

^upmnotla  aurcuv -' 

lb  (mrnda  nmdicli 


Bxporta, FatolgD, of  (Ulcnuouhcturca... 

of  fUT-tkllU ..._..,-. 

of  guuio  and  other  fflrtlllzon  ■  - . 
of  bldeaudskiui 


of  laemU.  prr oerred 37T 

of  milk, -cimduDHd • 377 

M  f  nd  athn-Ons  If^lur.  1>Z'3(S 


£v>^i 


xiilicT 


vcbonUGJulB '-'..' 

Kimdolctil 

Eijilotlna 

Export*,  AgeroKHtf  ml,  for  1S7.'>-'T7   

of  jinchaviftf,  priw-TTUcI,  Fuivicil 

of  liviuuaTiiiiuili>.D(HiiEMio Z74-Z11 


otW^f,  tiah.. 
of  bone-bbwk,  t 


of  fl»b 281-283 

by  couutrlrs.   ...      283 
of  fun,  by  dlitriots  uid 


b;  dutiiou 

frtab 

pickled 281 


of  food  prodanU,  eio«pt  &ib. 

VoroIgD.  offlih 

uf  pickled  henini 
offlah-olla 
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PallB,  Spear 135 

Pall-traps 135 

Fwrms,  Fish  (models) 244 

Fat,  Bear 223 

Fats,  Consumption  of 296-297 

Imports  of 296-297 

and  oils 223-227 

Feather-dressinf; 172 

Feather-fabrics,  Preparation  of 170 

Feathered  arrow  -shafts 220 

Feathering  bmshes 247 

quilla 247 

Feathers 219-220 

for  artificial  flies 220 

of  birds,  Prepared  from 196 

Consumption  of 296 

for  clothing 219 

Implements  for 220 

Imports  of 296 

used  in  other  manufactures 220 

ornamental.  Method  of  preparing . .  172 

for  ornaments 220 

for  phimes 220 

Preparation  of 170 

for  textile  fabrics 220 

Feet  of  deer 202 

and  hoofs,  Gelatine  from 187 

adhesive,  Imports  of 287 

Felting 170 

Hair  used  in 217 

Felts,  Manufacture  of .170-171 

Ferrets 136 

Ferrooyanide  of  potassium 228 

FertiUzerp 231,232 

Algajfor 2C5 

Other  animal «. 232 

Manufacture  of 176 

Fiber-netting 130 

Fiber,  Whalebone 196 

zibethicus 18 

Fibers  for  manufacture  of  plush  carpets  —  171 

Fiddle-flsh 67 

Field-glasses.  &c 166 

Figure-four  traps 135 

tnie-fish 24 

Long-tailed 25 

Orange 25 

Spotted 24 

Storer's 25 

Filters,  Infusorial  earth  for 208 

gravel 246 

Finback  Whale 12,13 

Finnerf  Oregon 13 

Finning-knives 74 

Fire-arms 90 

Cleaning  (accessoiies) 93 

Loading  (accessories) 93 

Kepairing  (accessories) 93 

Fir(>  hunting  and  fishing,  Lanterns,  &c.,  for .  141 

Fire-proof  packing.  Infusorial  earth  for 208 

Fisli,  Canaflian«  not  liable  to  duty 279 

Commission,  United  States,  Methods 

of 233 

-  Commission  stands 178 

Consumption  of 280 


Pag©. 

Fish,  cured.  Exports  of 281 

Domestic  exports  of 281-28S 

Domestic  exports,  by  countries 2% 

dried  or  smoked.  Exports  of 381 

Exports,  by  districts 281 

Extractof •. 1ST 

Foreign  exports  of. 383 

fresh,  Exports  of 281 

gdatines  (see  24) 187 

Imports  of 878-280 

Imports  of  fresh 278 

Net  exports  of A)l 

Net  imports  of 301 

pickled.  Exports  .»f 281 

Fish-bones : 200 

Fish-cars  for  aquatic  iiuinials 244 

Fish-carts  (use<l  in  Nantucket) 142 

Fishermen's  club 71 

flasks 1«7 

sheath-kniv«^rt 74 

Fisher  or  pekan  (MusteUi  Peunauti) l^■9 

Fishes 23 

Chenfical  pi-otluctrt  from 230-2:;i 

Coloring  fri>m 2*-*8 

Culture  of 245-247 

Hunting i:{7 

Imitations  of 140-141 


Ivorv  of 


IW 


Propagationof 24r»-J47 

Scales  of 2u:> 

Fish-farms  (models) 244 

Flsh-guano  works,  Moilel  of 170 

Fishinglwats 142 

Fishing-houses 162 

7j* 

8U 


74 

78 

244 


Fishing-lances 

Fish-jigs,  Many-pointe<l 

Fish-knives 

Fish-lances   

Fish-lice 

Fish-oils 226-227 

Kxtniction  of 17.'» 

Soaps  from 227 

Fish-ponds  (uuhU'Is) 244 

I«^h-i>ots 132 

Fish-preparations 18.3-187 

Fish-salting 169 

Fish-scale  pearl 2i8 

Fish-scalt?  work,  Preparation  of. 174 

Fish-scraps 187 

Fish-skins,  Leather  prepared  from 216-217 


131 

•:42 


Fish-slides 

Fish-snares  (wire,  gut,  hah*,  Jcc.) 

Fish-sx>ears,  Aboriginal 

Fiah-spike 

Fish-way,  Brackett's  patent 

Fish-ways 241-24;t 

Box J42 

'  *  Cape  Cwl " 241 

Ditch 24 1 

French 241 

Gap 241 

Mooring-float 243 

Pool 242 

Oblique  groove 241 

Single  groove 241 
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Fiah-ways,  Spiral 243 

Step 242 

Fistularia  serrata 54 

Fiatnlariida) 54 

B^xed-head  spears 82 

Flagging-iroDH,  Sec 160 

Flake-drying 168 

Flakes,  Massachusetts 168 

Newfoundland 168 

Flange 129 

Flannel  screens 246 

Flasks 94 

Hunter's  and  fishermen's 167 

Flat-fish 26 

Putnam's 26 

Flax  snoods 116 

Flaying-knives 73 

tools 178 

Flexible  materials 208 

from  invertebrates 222 

Flies,  Artificial 138 

for  bass 102-114 

on  hooks 102 

and  other  insects 137 

Artificial,  for  salmon - 102-114 

trout 102-U4 

Flint-chipping  apparatus 89 

Flitchingknives 75 

Floating-cages  for  aquatic  animals 244 

Floating  trawl-lines 97 

Floats 117 

Hnrpoou 117 

Keg 117 

Manufacture  of,  du) 172 

Seine 117 

Floi'king  for  wall-paper  firom  refuse  quills. .  171 

Flocking-wool 228 

Florida  CrocodUe 21 

Goplier-tortoise 21 

Kat 18 

Salamander 17 

Terrapin 21 

Flounder,  Common 27 

Four-spott4^ 27 

Pole 27 

Bough 28 

Rusty 26 

Smooth-back : 26 

Southern 27 

Watery 27 

Winter 26 

gear 97 

Flying-fish,  Bearded 55 

Black- winged 55 

Butterfiy 54 

Dried  and  smoked 183 

Flying  Gurnard 33 

Fly-fishing,  Simple  reels  for 118 

tackle 95 

hooks : 138 

I-'og-homs 1 60 

Folding  nets 129-130 

Fu(hI,  AlgsDusedfor 265 

foranimals 187 
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Food,  for  domestloated  anlmnlB 187 

Bivalve  shell-flah  for 25a 

Bivalves  for ...256-257 

Lobatera,  ahrimp,  crawfish,  crabs,  for .  260-261 
products,  except  fish,  Exports  ot...  .277-27S 
products,  except  fish,  Imports  of  —  275-276 

poisons 13d 

Preparation  of 168-170 

Preservation  of 168-170 

Sea-anail  uaed  for 251 

Fooda .179-187 

Canned 184 

Dried  and  amoked  182-184 

In  a  fresh  condition 179 

Pickled 184 

Salted,  canned,  and  pickled 184-187 

Foot-path  snares 134 

Foot-stops 183 

Forceps 178 

Forc6-pumi>8,  Air* 247 

Foreign  animals,  Imports  of 274 

Fork,  Blubber 174 

Forks 81 

Fork-tailed  Catfish 62 

Formic  acid 229 

Mannfaotare  of 175 

Foaaila 300 

Four-bearded  Kockling SO 

Fonr-apined  Stlckle-back 54 

Four-spotted  Flounder 27 

Fowls,  foreign,  Importa  of 274 

Fox,  Arctic  (Yulpea  lagopna) 189 

Croaa  (Yulpea  alopex  decoaaatua) 189 

Gray  (Urocyon  vlrginianua) 189 

Kit  (Vulpea  velox) 189 

Bed  (Yulpea  fulvus) 189 

Silver  (Yulpea  alopex  argentatua) 189 

Squirrel 14 

Foxea,  Teeth  of 197 

Frames .' 177-17S 

Wire 178 

Wooden 178 

French  bird-trap 135 

fish-ways 241 

Fresh- water  Drum 4J> 

Herring 60 

Friar 53 

Frog  culture.  Methods  of 24& 

Frost-fish 29,50 

Frozen  glue 221 

Fucns  distichus 209 

'•     faatigiatua 269 

♦♦      ftircatua 269 

"     aerratua 209 

'*     veaiculosua 269 

Ynel 1© 

Fulling 170 

Fundulna  pisculentua 50 

Funnel-trap '. 132 

Fur  of  beaver  (caator) 196 

Fur  of  hare 196 

of  mole 196 

of  muaquaah 196 

paok-aaddle  (Hudaon'a  Bay) 143^ 
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FdmmI B,1B1 

AntMoUD 191 

Hair  of 1»S 


DomMtio  exporU  oCb;  dI«MoU  and 
ImporUaf 28S-2H 


FuBiu,  Shelli  of 206 

FykB-blrf 133 

IVke«(Ht-DaUwUhl«ttdBi*) US 


GndusTnorrhna 2» 

OaffhookB  80 

OnlinwaRlatlErtnua Oft 


GallDDti.... 
Gitlb.  Hut... 

OuuS'lWICB  . . 


IifDTdjetaic 228 


'kaformlDnaw.bilt... 


air-flab.  Bow. 

Dried  and  amoked. 


Gsp  8»h-wiiy» 

Gu-PIke 

Sboit-DOMd... 


GuUiropods,  DfM  from  (Morei,  FnrpDra, 


Gear,  Bottom I 

Uaiip-*™ :as-l 

GcrtfiiDomi  of. ■ !1 

Oclitlne,  (Conwunptlon of] a2,vn,Z 


for  food  (neonndorfl 

ftmn  fti«t  and  hoati 

lDS«Ot 

tnan  Ivor;  iluiTiiigi 

ttam  leather  ihaTtaigi,  An  ■ . 
Mold»of 
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OelatJDU  from  bonea  and  ipory  abaTfoga  -  -  -      SI ' 
of  flah  (WW  24) UT 

from  tani 
Gelldiom  oaitllagii 

cornenm 

Cooltori... 
Geomylda 

OMtanopa... 

Ghoat-flah 

OiaDt-powder 

-      ad     ■     ■ 

"       mlDTopbjIla. W 

ladola an 

Gill-net m 

OUI-netaiuedliiGraal«kea 1IZ-13S 

fiinip  snood*       11« 

GLnglymeatomaflrratnm - 09 

<>lnglynioBtoiDa.tld» <n 

Glrtha                       1« 

GIms-ktHImI  boxes  (CortB'a) £K 

GUre* H 

Globea SH 

Globe-aight* <n 

GloblcephftllnlB 11 

GIoblcepbiilD*  latennediaa 11 

Gloiaslphcmla  eaplllarla .  360 

GIoToa,  Li-niliirfiirmnHiifiietoieof. SU-2I4 

alctn,  ldd»  Sea,,  Importvof.. 2tU 

Qlno MO 

Eiporta  and  Importa  of SfH> 

EiliMtlanof n:. 

rittien 211 

ina.!ofr,.mwaafB 217 

Glnea 

GloHtiGka 
Glutton .... 

Glyeeilne 

Impoita  of — 
Oljoorinea,  MimiirHrtarci 
GlyphldudoDiBaiAtllla ... 
f:iyptoc«pha1afl  rynogloai 

Goal,  Horn  of 

le 
it 
S' 

Goafa  wool  (for  irigi,  &o.) »i,MT 

GoBgle-aya a 

G«gglea,Snow U> 

GoldenT^ U 

Gold-flab n 

Goode'a  Sodnit U 

Gooae  {Anur  ap.) lit 

Canned Ul 

Fiah Zt 

oil IM 

Qnfllaof Sl» 
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Gopher,  CaUforniA 17 

Gray 15 

Pocket 17 

Pouched • 17 

Small-footed  Poached 17 

Striped 17 

Texas  Pouched 17 

Yellow 16 

Gopher-tortoise,  Florida 21 

Gracllaria  armata 267 

'•        cervicomis 267 

"        confervoidfts 267 

multipartita 207 

Graduating-aights * 93 

Graining 171 

Grampus 11, 13 

'•        griseus 11 

Mottled 11 

Steamail 11 

White-headed 11 

GrampusH)il 225 

Grapnels 81 

Grappling-gear   161 

irons 81 

GrftsS  Whale 12 

Grasping-hooks 80 

Grass  Bass 48 

Grasshopper  paste 137 

Grasshoppers,  Dried 184 

Grateloupia  CutlerisB 268 

filicina 268 

Gibbesii 268 

Gravel-bottomed  troughs 245 

filters 240 

Gray  Fox  (Urocyon  virginianus) 189 

Gopher 15 

Grayling.  Intestines  of 231 

Michigan - 68 

GrayEabbit 19 

Sest 0 

Snapper 48 

Squirrel 14 

Whale 12 

Great  Lakes,  Boatsof 149 

Grease,  Importsof 297 

Greenland  Dog-fish 69 

Sculpln 84 

Turbot 28 

Green  Turtle 22 

Green'scans 247 

Griffithsia  Bomettiana 209 

Grilles 248 

Grinders 176 

Grindle 63 

Grinncllia,  Americana 266 

Grizzly  Boar 4 

Grommets 152-153 

Grouper 60 

Black 60 

Kock 60 

Growth  of  East  American  oysters 256 

Griinl,  Speckled 47 

Vellow-finned 47 

Guanacohair 196 

Guano  and  other  fertilizers,  Exports  of 300 


Page. 

Guano  and  other  fertilizers,  Imporisof.  A...  300 

Net  importsof 301 

Bat 231 

Bird 231 

from  dried  meat  and  blood 232 

Menhaden 232 

Pacific,  preparations  illustrating 232 

Prepuutionof 170 

Guanos,  Artificial 232 

Natural 231 

Guards,  Wrist 166 

Guasa 50 

Gulf  Menhaden 60 

Snapper 48 

Guloluscus 4 

Gun-cases 9S 

Gun-cotton 91 

Gunpowder 91 

Gun-racks  95 

Guns,  Humming-bird 90 

Guns  and  pistols 90,135 

Gunwale  winches 119 

Gurnard,  Flying 33 

"Gut,"  SUk- worm 222 

Gymnogongms  Griffithsia 268 

linearis 268 

Norvegicus 26S 

tenuia 268 


it 


ti 


ti 
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Haddock 29,183 

Norway 34 

Hflsmatinfirom  blood 228 

Hiemylum  47 

*'        arara 47 

*'         arcuatum 47 

"         chrysoptemm 47 

**        elegans 47 

'*        formosom 47 

Hag-fish 70 

Hair  of  American  badger  (Taxidea  Ameri- 
cana)        217 

of  Antelope  (on  skin) 218 

bracelets,  Sec.,  Imports  of 294-2t)S 

and  bristles  for  artificial  flies  (see  un- 

derB45) 219 

and  bristles  for  brushes 217-210 

ofbats 195 

of  bear 217 

Bufflilo 196 

Camel's H5 

Cattle 219 

Consumption  of . .      294 

cloth,  Importsof 294-295 

curled,  for  mattresses,  Imports  of . .  .294-295 

of  deer  (on  skin) 218 

for  felting  (s«;e  under  8) 217 

l^ur-seal 195 

Guanaco 195 

hog's,  Imports  of 204-295 

Horse 196-219 

Human 195 

human,  Imports  of 294, 295 

Human,  for  commerce 217 

human.  Refuse  of,  &c 219 
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Hair,  Imiyrti  of. 2t&-3ai 

Lluu IBS 

for  maaubclim* 310. 2M 

mumfKlDred,  Impartaaf 2M-29J 

Uoeme 193 

for  om«iL*Bit8 117 

Oxudcslf IBS 

P»CO 195 

pcDcOt,  ImporU  of 2»t-illj 

Paunm IM 

oTniccaoD IBS 

Retair M» 

S»blo'« IM 

Heal(rbou  Titullu) IB2 

of«iuirTel    317-218 

romtafflng 21B 

unmuiatMtiired.  Importaor ZIM-2U3 

■WiM^el'a IBS 

for  weaving 21J 

"iW 217 

and  wool 217 

work.. 173 

H>ir:c  Bai-Osb 3i 

Hairv-UUcd  Mole 14 

Baku 29,183 

Blue 3(1 

Long-flnnnl GO 

Silver 30 

Squitrol » 

Hnl«lniQiniii™mun « 

lLilfln.uk M 

Hair-roond  spwlpi 77 

Halibut 27 

SalMd 1«5 

Smukod ISJ 

BalimedB  npunlla 270 

HHliotii,  Mcthodt  at  drying IH9 

-SbellBof 306 

Hiiloporpbyrus  viols - 30 

EnlosHcion  bucioola 3«8 

bjdropho™. 288 

H.it.meDia  HoreHlft 

ilmilaU. . 

llaininnr-h™l  Shark. 

llammiKkH 

Hanu,  Kinds 

Uand-dicdgea 

Hand 'gear,  Shtrrt -,.- 90 

Uaud-imiilcninili TI 

Handio-m.*!            128 

^■>i»U«.  triukDla.  biUianl-balla,  &c,  Hann- 

fai-lBfoof 173 

.HmdlinKappBTaluii  fur  IcD IM 

Hiuid^aooopB       ...,,,.,,..... 70 

Ilonds,  ClotUns  for 16j 

Uanrfing-Drfdlfid 131 

Hanks , 150.1J1 

HaplodODlU  lepoiiua Ifl 
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HaplodonOdn It 

HaptoidonDtns  gmnnlena H 

Haploinl a 

HarlwrSeal i 

Hard  nabinala 197-307 

Hard  tluou,  I>rapar«tiini  of 173-ITI 

Audabon'a 11 

Bachnuin'a 19 

Califomla 1> 

Far  of IM 

Jackau ■'. 1> 

Ptairlo , 19 

R«l 19 

Trowbridge's It 

Virginia 18 

White It 

Eamna Itl 

Hamoflfl.  Dog 142 

HanHrufiu M 

Harfwon-iluatii  of  bladder,  iktii,  and  wood  . .  1 17 

Harpoun-linr* (7 

Uarpogn,  lte»t  for,  Jtc 1G3 

l[,.ri>.->a..rr,.KH 89 

Hiir|>'">u  Vqiv,.» 7t 

tlikrihtouB.  Eflkiiuo  .. -. -.-...-- 8S 

Itartionii.flpeaTB SS 

Ilnrii'ioii-tniin IM 

Hiirp^ul  rugopbiliia  gronlandiciu) 0.193 

liiirria'.^Jri.iiud  .Squirrel l.l 

lliin.iw-tanj'"  87 

llHrHbora  (see  aui W3 

lIarveU.fl«b 41 

Sbort 44 

Hat  and  iionnvt  makera'  bone.  Manulkctoi^ 

Hatebela,  Wbali'mtn'a  boat , .  70 

Hatrbiug  ari:ea»rics 34«-248 

appantiu   24.'>-::t7 

natrbinB-baaknt       3tt 

Halcbing-boiiMi  IHoatln;;) 3.it 

HkI  mBBnrJum™ 1,0 

Sat*                       1« 

Hawk»blll  Turtle,  Oil  of S* 

H«wk»blU  Turile 23 

Head-aivB  fbr  whalemen 7t 

U.'wting-knlvi'a 73 

tlead-linlvwi     in 

Ui'uci^iU,  Prcpamtion  of 174 

Uea<lapodfl»                  77 

H('d'.:('.hoi:.  American.  Qailla  of 219 

Hiliiwliwjnm.lnlua W 

U..|iuiyp!Ti<;llliiiiratloiu.Methiidaof. Ui 

lIi-Iim.lHlK'lliCuHiiinift^  lie.} SiS 

Hcmdurgan 04 

Heuiibrimcbii    ."^i 

Ueinimi.t.ri.l«.- M 

Ileinitrt|.len«nmerlcaaoa M 

Hi'iTing ...60,137 

BiE-e.V"l  » 
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fiening  gill-ncta 123,124-126 

oil 227 

picldedf  Foreign  exports  of 283 

Importsof 278-279 

Bound 59 

Salted 186 

Sea..., 60 

Smokwl 183 

smoke-houses 169 

Tailor 60 

Thread 60 

White-fish 67 

ITerring-Hog U 

Herring-seines 127 

Hesperomys  leucopus 17 

Iletorosomata 26 

Hidi^lincs 116 

Hind 50 

Hides  and  skins,  Exports  of 292 

Imports  of 291 

skins,  &c.,  Net  exports  of . : . , 301 

imi>ort8  of 301 

Hildenbrandtia  rosea  267 

HippocampidsB 25 

Hippocampus  antiqnomm 25 

Hippoglossoides  limandoides 27 

Hippoglossus  americanus 27 

Histiophoroa  americanus 89 

Histriophoca  equestris 6 

Hives  (see  under  E  3) 248 

for  insects 244 

Hog  and  peccary,  Bristles  of 218 

Choker 26 

Herring 11 

Viscera  of 215 

IIo;:s.  Exports  of 274 

Foreign  imports  of 274 

Iltih.canthns  ciliaris 39 

tricolor 39 

Holrt  notus  pulchelluH 38 

"          rhodoterus 38 

Holdri-s 89 

H<tl(H-cntrura  sogo 44 

IIol<Kiphali 65 

Holot  hiirians,  Dried 184 

JlfiLHtci-s 95 

Hrtltou's  vats 245 

Hon*  y 230 

Imports  of 276 

Hou«'y-knives 76 

JItKMled  Seal 6 

HoiNi  or  Bladder-nose  Seal  (Cystophora  cis- 

tata 192 

Ho<mIs 137 

boots,  &c 135 

Hmifs  and  claws 202-205 

of  antelope 202 

of  bison 202 

of  deer 202 

of  horse 2C2 

of  musk  ox 202 

of  ox 202 

Hook-box 161 

Hook  gill-nets 123 

Hooked  instruments 80 


Page. 

Hooks  with  artificial  flies 102 

Baited 95 

Blubber 81 

Boat 80,150 

Can 81 

CUm 80 

Fly 138 

Gaff 80 

Grasping 80 

Ice 161 

Junk,  &c 81 

Lanoe 81,161 

Lip 81 

Many-pointed 81-82 

Meat 168 

for  minnow  bait,  Gangs  of 96 

mounted  on  leaders 116 

with  movable  lines 95 

Pickerel 135 

Plain 97-100 

Rabbit 80 

Riggers' 153 

Single-pointed 80-81 

Spring 135 

Squirrel 80 

with  stationary  lines 97 

Unmounted,  recent  and  abonginm. .  .97-114 

Whalemen's 81 

Hoop-nets 128-129 

Hopples 243 

Hormactis  Farlowi 271 

Hormotrichum  Youngaiium 271 

Horn : 201 

Burnt 202 

of  buffalo 201 

of  goat 201 

Imports  of 290 

and  hoof.  Preparation  of 173-174 

as  material 202 

of  mountain  goat 201 

of  mountain  sheep 201 

of  musk-ox  (Ovibos  moschatus) 'JOl 

of  Rocky  Mountain  sheep 1102 

Pout 62 

Horn-cores  of  ruminants 200 

Homed  cattle.  Exports  of 274 

Horns 94 

of  ox 201 

of  sheep 201 

Horse  Crevall^ 42 

Hoofs  of a)2 

leather 2o9 

Mackerel 40 

Horse-fish 25 

Horse-hair 219 

Horses,  hair  of 196,219 

Imports  and  exports  of 274 

or  trestles 171 

Horse-trappings 142 

Hosiery,  drc,  Importsof 286 

Hound-fish.' 54 

Houses,  Fishing 162 

Hunters' 102 

smoke.  Herring 109 

Human  hair 105 
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Human  hair  M  article  of  commerce 217 

nails 203 

Bcalp-locks 217 

skin,  Leather  prepared  from 208 

Homming-hird  guns 90 

Humpback  Whale 12 

Hunters,  Covers  for 141 

Hunters'  dirk -knives 73 

flasks 107 

houses 182 

knives 71-72 

sheath-knives 74 

Hunting-animals 186 

Hunting-arrows 88-89 

Hunting-birds,  Accessories  to 187 

Hunting-boats 142 

Hunting-camps 182 

Hunting-clubs Vl 

Hunting-dogs,  Accessories  to 138 

Hunting'fishes 187 

Hunting-lodges 141 

Hunting-mammate 136 

Hunting-ski£b 147 

Hunting-suits 164 

Hurled  si>ear8 88 

sticks 87 

,              weights 87 

Hydrai^ra  m^jalis 56 

Hydrate  chloral 177 

Hydroclathnis  cancellatus 270 

Hydrolagus  CoUiei 66 

Hyodon  tergisus 69 

Hyodontidae '. 59 

Hyperoartia 70 

Hyperprosopon  argenteus 88 

Hyperotreti 70 

H>-pnea  comuta 267 

"       muaciformis 267 

H^-psiptera  argcntea 80 

Hypsums  Caryi , 87 

Hyraceum  of  the  daniaa  (Hyiluc  capensis) . .  228 

Uyatricidee 18 

I. 

Ir<!-boxc8 168 

Icc-chisols 77 

h-e-choppers 77 

Ice-cutting  apparatus 168 

loo-handling  apparatus 168 

Ice-hooks 161 

Ic^-houscH 168 

Ice-tnulo  (accessory) 168 

Icbtha'lurus  furcatus 62 

Imitation  pearls 206 

Imitations  of  animals  and  binls 139, 140 

of  fishes 140,141 

Implement.^,  Barbed 82 

employed  by  curriers 171 

Feathersfor 210 

Hand 71 

of  niauufactnre 89 

for  seizure  of  object 79 

Shells  used  for 206, 207 

Imports,  ajigregatc.  Net,  for  1875-1877 301 

of  albumen  and  lactarine 298 


Imports  of  ambergris 

of  ammonia 299 

of  anchovies,  preserved 279 

of  living  animals 273 

Net,  of  living  animals 301 

of  bacon  and  hams 276 

of  blankets JSe 

of  beef 276 

of  beeswax 299 

of  cuttle-fish  bone 299 

ofbones,  Sco 290-309 

of  bristles,  by  countries 29& 

ofbutter 276 

of  Bologna  sausages 274 

of  Canadian  fish 279 

of  cantharides 299 

of  carbon,  animal 299 

ofoarpets 288 

of  castoreum  or  castor 298 

of  cheese 278 

of  cloths  and  cassimeres 288 

of  civet 29ft 

ofcochineal 298 

by  countries  and  dis- 

tricte 298-299 

of  foreign  animals 274 

Foreign,  of  breeding  animals 274 

of  auimals  not  specified . .      274 

ofbirds   274 

ofcatUe 274 

of  dress-goods 288 

of  eggs 278 

of  eggs,  condensed 278 

of  eggs,  yolk  of 278 

of  flits 206-297 

offeathers 298 

of  felt,  adhesive 287 

offish 278-289 

ofall  other  fish 278-279 

Net,offi8h 301 

of  food  pnxlucts,  except  fish 275-278 

Foreign,  of  fowls 274 

Net,  of  furs  301 

of  fur-skins •J83-284 

ofgelatino 298 

of  gloves  of  kid  skin,  or  leather 292 

ofglue • 29G 

of  glycerine 207 

ofgrease 297 

Ket,ofguano 301 

of  guano  and  other  fertilizers 300 

ofhalr-cloth 294-29& 

of  horse  hair 214-295 

of  hair,  unmanufactured 294-29r» 

Foreign,  of  hogs 274 

ofhorses 274 

of  ivory 290 

Foreign,  of  leeches 274 

«heep 274 

of  hair 2K> 

Net,  of  hair,  &c 301 

of  hair,  curled,  for  mattresaea  ....294-295 

of  hair-pencils 294-29S 

of  hair,  human 294-205 

of  herring,  pickled   278-279 
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IiDtKtrtB  or  hides  and  skliu 201  !  1 

or  hair  bnccleta,  ta 2M-:WS 

NBl,ofhlde«,«klii«,  &e 301 

orhoB-hnir ZM-ZM 

ofbone; 2TII 
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of  hosier)',  Jto . . 

of  lac-dye -  - 

of'-d 

Xet.oflmtlier,  d 
or  BiHckerel  pid 


urDc'uiVfuutuii.  &c zu-sm 

ur  whale  or  Hah  oil 29e-3ei 

of  oil* 2W-2W 

Ket,  oroil* -.     Ml 


offll 


a  diB- 


eulh  for  dynuoile. . 

earth  for  fire-pnwr  pDckl 

earth  fur  Altera 

rarth  for  aoloble  glDaa . . 


eMtheempiojrfli 

Inject  Eag-ayrlDfcea ...,-,., 

IiOurionaliivBlves 

•eo^maiU. 

Ink,  iudelibli'.  peiu-Ua,  &c 
Inks  fimu  animal  aubatan 


lodioe,  AlgB  uaed  in  manolbctDre  ol 


...397-298 

of  pboapboniB 299 

of  pork 27B  i 

of  poultry 

Net,  of  proTlaionsnot  upeciSed. 


f-akina 


rred    . 


of  sUk  ho>ier>' .. 

ofailkilresa-ginda 

of  other  ailk  maunfartiirea. . 


of  aoap,  ftn.' 
ufaprniiuct^ 


luaect  piodnDtloui 
Cajtealbr. 


Ilpliral,l:c IM-IBT 

Prodding 78-79 

Seooplng 79 

<ro«ttca. 2M 

Stt 
2S1 


1  of  i^ylLDg 

of  mammala,  Leather   prcpand 

from 214-211 

Htea.  Flexible  nialeilala  Tnaa 
iterialaflom — 


222 


I  InveaiiKution 

1  Irlilff  laminsrloldtH. , . 
l^>ll^  FlBKBlng.  itr.  ■ . 


268 


of  ttouli'U  luiuiufiwtotTe  not  elms  i 

wlion^siH'.'lflol     28C 

of  woolen  roga,  shoddy,  tin 2ae 

ofwoolpella 290 

ofw(»U,&e. 2M-J80 

of  woola  unmaniiCacturcd. 388 

Inclaora  of  bearer 198 

Iwleliblu  ink,  penciln.  tie 117  j 

India-rubber  alintta 89  i 

Indian  nifl-1«iiiiB tu  I 

traili',  Sca-anails  used  ic 'X2' 

Bull.  X.  Br.  yo.  14 21 


187,221-222 

frum    air-bbdden,    £g.    (Ichthjo- 

.■olbil 221 

and  gelatine 280 


^^;u(Iing. 17J 
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UaDolkctmliig  of. .. 


JlKkjlHEu« 

Jwiket,  I.<«tlicr . . 

JackBabUt 

Jul*  capQlaom . . 


KsiTmFUlchlnjt.. 

Baipoon .  ■  ■ 

I  Heading.. - 


Jarmole-tnips 


flrtf  irtllnji:,  MteA  In  ealleotliig. . . 
Jiiw-bDne,  Bpcirm'Wbilfl 

Jiiwjio/»lMl»r»li«tt 

Jerked  bMtrmeM 

Wrd« 


.  .12»-13l) 


Jaw-Bih 60 

;nsi 100-101 

JlS^Sqnld 82,  JM 

John  Paw  (e*b) 60 

Jom,  BUkof. IM 

Juuk-hooks 81 


Kcg.floati  lot  IdlnU'r.poM,  gUI  net*,  Ac  ....  117 

Kelp-UuM 118 

Eennclafor  dogt,  &o £13 

Kermea  (Coccus  lllcl<> Z2e 

Kettles iflO 


KlDdllDgflrp.AppuBtuafn' 162 

Eing.cnb,  ShdlofdJmnluspolfphemiiB)  ,20T 

Xln^flih              « 

Xit-foi  iTulpcs  Teloil ISO 


'   Boudlng 

Cheek 

Chopping 

Cl»m 

Boiller  boDters'  - . 

Fish 


....  T4-7S 
..T3-7MS 
....  TS-M 
....  71-M 


UeUlllo 

Farohment — 

Labr*cldB 

LabridN 

LiitiTTtatb'iraij* 

Lko.  &c.,  Im  porta  of- 

Loo-dye  (Core  agiscca) 

LacbDolteniiiii  tulcHlug ■ M 

lAotophrystrlgoUD*. St 

Ladles.bsll.... 79,138 

Lad7-fiBh 3ft  5» 

L«g(maiIi)iiohaB  gubcnuitor 10 


..2»,30e 


coploun 


Lagodon  rhomboldca  ... 

I.Bke  StnrgeOD 

Whttlog 

LatulDBilsfleiicauUs... 


lacornubirs.. 


Luioc^  Bomb 

Lsnoe-bnnta 

LuuA-books 

Lsnoelet 

LuoH.FIah 

Fishing - 
Sal 
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Luulingnots 128-129 

LanU'ins 162 

for  camp  and  ship 167 

for  fire  hunting  and  fishing 141 

for  still  hunting 141 

for  wceqnashing  or  fire-fishing 141 

Lardoil exx>orts  and  imjMrts 276-277,297 

Large-mouth  Black  Bass 49 

Lariat* 86 

Lassos.^ 86 

Latilidffl * 44 

Lanrcncia  cervicomis 266 

gemmifera 266 

implicata 266 

obtusa 266 

••         panicnlata 266 

papiUosa 266 

pinnatifida 266 

virgata 266 

Laws,  Game 241 

Leaders 116,153 

Hooks  mounted  on 116 

Leads,  Armed 80 

Leads,  Cup 80 

Leaning-knives 174 

Leaning  and  mincing 174 

Leather 195 

Alligator 215-216 

Ass 209 

Auk 215 

Beaver 214 

Beluga 214 

Bison 209 

Buffalo 209 

Caribou 210 

Consumption  of 290 

Currying  of 171 

Deer 209-210 

dressing 172 

dressing  apparatus,  recent  and  abo- 

righial 172* 

Eel 216 

Eider ^ 215 

Elk 210 

Exports  of 202-294,301 

Goat 209 

Horse 209 

Imi>orts  of 290, 801 

Jacket 43 

and  its  manufactures,  &o*  (exports 

and  imports) 202-294 

Hountain-shecp 210 

Moose 210 

Ox 209 

from  pharynx  of  seal  and  walrus  . .      215 

Porpoise 214 

prepared  from  bird-skins 215 

prepared  fh>m  fish-skins 216-817 

prepare<l  from  human  skin 208 

prepared  from  intestines   of   mam- 
mals   214,215 

prepared  from  mammal  skins 208-214 

prepare<l  from  reptile  skins 215-217 

Drepared  from  scale-fish 210 

Kat 214 
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Leather,  Kattlesnako 216 

Beindccr 210 

Seal 208 

Sea-Lion 208 

Shark 217 

shavings,  ice.  Gelatine  made  from .      220 

Sheep 209 

Other  snake 216 

trimmings 214 

Walrus 208 

Waste 217 

Leatherback  Turtle 22 

Leathers 208 

for  manufiEtcture  of  gloves 211-214 

Leathcsia  tuberifoimis 270 

Leech,  African  (Hirudo  trochina) 231 

American  (Maorobdella  decora) 231 

European  (Himdo  medicinalis) 231 

Leeches  as  barometers 231 

Foreign  imports  of 274 

Propagation  of 248 

and  worms,  Ii\]uriou8  and  useful . . .     262 

Leggings 165 

Lenses 178 

Leopaxd-hunting 136 

Leopard  Seal 6 

Lepidoflteide 64 

Lepidosteus  osseus 64 

**         platystomus 64 

Lepiopomus  pallidus 48 

Leporids 18 

Lepteoheneis  naucrateoides 52 

70 
18 
19 
18 
19 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
19 


Leptooardians « 

Lepus  americanus  (var.  americanus) 

"     americanus  (var.  Bairdii) 

"     americanus  (var.  viiginianus) 

*'     americanus  (var.  Washlngtonii) 

'*     aquations 

"     Baohmanl 

*'     califomicus 

"     callotis 

•*     campestris 

"     paluatris " 

"     sylvaticus 

'  *     sylvaticus  (var.  Audubonii) 19 

"     sylvaticus  (var.  Nnttalli) 20 

"      timidus  (var.  arcticus) 18 

*'      Trowbridgii 20 

Leuciscus  pulchellus 62 

Leucorhamphus  borealis 10 

Levels  (attached  to  guns) 93 

Liagora  pinnata 268 

•*       pulvemlenta 268 

valida 268 

Lice,  Fish 264 

Lichens 264 

Lifters,  Barrel 161 

Lights,  Artificial 167 

Lily-Irons 83 

Lime... 230 

Bird 135 

Burning  of 176 

Limes 176,231,232 

Liming 172 

Limph,  Vaccine 230 
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Line-doats  of  wood,  cork,  and  quill 117 

Line-holdert 119 

Lino,  kyak,  Stretchers  for 162 

Linen  lines 115 

Lines,  Bark llfl 

Bottom-set 97 

Cotton 115 

Floating-trawl 97 

Harpoon 97 

Hide 116 

Kelp 116 

Linen 115 

Loaded 86 

(Plaited) 114-116 

Seine 97 

Silk 114 

Surface 97 

Trawl 97 

(Twisted) 114-116 

Twisting  apparatus  for 116 

Wallets  for,  and  other  tackle 1 67 

Whalebone 115 

Ling 30 

Lion,  Sea 5 

Liostomus  obliqnns 45 

*•        xanthuruB 45 

LiparididsB 33 

Liparislineata 33 

Montagui 33 

"      Striped 33 

Lip-hooks 81 

Lithofractcur 91 

Lithothamnion  polymorphum 267 

Little  Striped  Skunk 4 

Little  Tunuy 40 

Live-box  (Atkins's) 247 

Live-boxen,  troughs,  dec,  for  microscopists' 

use 244 

Living  animals,  Exports  of 274-275, 301 

Imports  of 273,301 

decoy  animals  and  birds 139 

Lizards,  Dried 183 

Llama  hair : 195 

Loaded  lines 86 

Loaders 92-93 

Loading  fire-arms 93 

Lobotes  surinamensis 51 

LobotidsD 51 

Lobsters,  crabs,  shrimp,  &c 260-261 

Lobster-pots 132 

Lodges 162 

Hunting   141 

Loggerhead  Turtle 22 

turtle  oil 228 

LomentarLa  Baileyana 267 

"         rosea 267 

Long-finned  Bonito 40 

Hake 30 

Long-nosed  Skate 67 

Sturgeon 65 

Long-tailed  File-fish 25 

Loon  (Colymbns  torquatus) 195 

Lophiidie 23 

Lophius  piscatorius 23 

Lopbobranchii 25 


Page. 

Lophopsetta  maculata 27 

Lota  maculosa 80 

Lounges 162 

Lump-fish 33 

Lustering 172 

Lutjanus  Blackfordii 47 

caxis T 4S 

StoamsU 48 

Lutra  canadensis 4 

Lutriuffi 4 

Lycodida3 31 

Lyngbya  fcmiginea 271 

"       Kutzungiana 271 

"       majuscula 271 

Lynx,  Bay  (Lynx  rufus) 188 

Canada  (Lynx  canadensis) 188 

M. 

Macerating- vats 177 

Maces 171 

Machine,  Mincing 174 

Mackerel 40 

gill-nets 125 

Horse 40 

pickled.  Imports  of 278-279 

purse-seines 120 

Salt<Hl 185 

Spanish  41 

Yellow 42 

Scad 42 

Shark 67 

Midge 30 

Mackerel-rimmers 75 

Iblackinaw  blankets 162 

Macrochelys  lacertiua 23 

Macrorhinus  angustirostris 6 

Macruridss 28 

Macrurus  Bairdii 29 

"        rupestris 28 

Mactra,  Shells  of 206 

Madeira-eel 63 

Madrepores 207 

Malacoclemmys  palustri^ 21 

Mallotus  villosus 56 

Maltese  Cat 188 

Malthe  cubifrons 23 

•'      vespertilio 23 

Maltheidai i3 

Mammal  f u  rs '. 188-194 

gelatines 187 

oils 223,225 

oils,  Extraction  of  other 175 

perfumes 227-228 

preparations 182-184 

skins.  Leather  prepared  trom 208^  214 

Mammaln,  Bone  of 190-200 

Coloring  ft-om 228 

Hunting 13« 

Ivory  of 197-198 

Prepared  from  hair  of 195 

Chemical  products  derived  from .  220-230 

Propagation  of 244 

Quills  of 219 

Mammoth  Elephant  (Elephaa  primigeaiiu) .  197 

Manatee 9 
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Manateo-oil 323 

Manatee^  seines 126 

Maneator 67 

Manjpt>vo  Snapper 48 

Manna  (Tamarix  mannifura) 230 

Arabian ^  230 

Cedar  (Finns  cedrus) 230 

Mauy-pointod  flsh-jig 82 

hooks 81-82 

Manufacture  of  albumen  preparations 175 

of  oammonia 175 

of  billiard-table  cushions 173 

of  carbazotates 175 

of  dress     and    Htay    makers' 

bone 173 

of  fabrics.... 170-171 

of  felta 170-171 

offloats,&c 172 

fertilixers 176 

of  formic  acid 175 

of  handles,  trinkets,  billiard- 

balls,A:c 173 

of  hat    and    bonnet  makers*  172 

bone   173 

ofhair 294 

of  ink  from  animal  substances  175 

of  ivory-black 175 

of  mur(>xides 175 

of  organ  and  jiiano  keys 173 

of  peitsin 175 

of  perfumes 175 

of  phosphorus 175 

of  propylamine 175 

of  prussiates 175 

of  quill  articles 172 

of  quill  brush-bristles 1 72 

of  quills  for  pens 172 

of  ribbon-weavers'  bono 173 

of  rosettes,  woven  work,  trin- 
kets, dte 173 

of  sol  ammoniac 175 

of  stock-makers'  bone 173 

of  stulhnjis 170-171 

of  surgical  instruments 173 

of  suspender-makers'  bone  . . .  173 

Textile 170-171 

of  toothpicks 172  I 

of  umbrella-makers'  bono 173 

of  whalebone  brushes l^S 

of  wool 280-288 

of  whip-makers'    stock    and 

whips 173 

Manulactured  leather,  Exports  of 292 

glycerines 225 

stearines 225 

Manures,  £x])orts  of 301 

Marino  pcarl-shellH 258 

Marmot  ( Arctomys  caligatus) 193 

Xorthwosteni 10 

Parry'H 15 

(Spcrmophilus  PaiTy i) 103 

Yell<)w-foote<l *. 16 

Marsh  Rabbit 20 

Marsipobranchiates 70 

Masks 141 


Page. 

Masks  for  antelope  heads 141 

for  deer  heads 141 

Massachusetts  flakes 168 

Mast-gear 153 

Materials 177 

Boat-builders' 154 

Coloring 228-229 

employed  in  arts  and  mannfac- 

tures 197-232 

Inorganic 271 

not  mentioned 232 

Mattawocca GO 

•  Mazama  montana 7 

May-flsh 56 

Means  of  pursuit  and  captore 71 

Measures 92 

Ammunition 92 

Powder 92 

Shot 92 

Meat-biscuit 182 

Meat',  buflhlo,  Jerked  and  smoked 182 

Desiccated 182 

Extract  (extractum  camis) 182 

Jerked  seal  and  walrus 182 

pori>oise,  Jerked 182 

Meat-hooks 168 

Meats,  Canned, ' 163-164,185 

Canning 169-170 

prepared,  game,  &c.,  Imports  of    ...  276 

Preservation  of 168-170 

Preserved,  &o 163, 277 

Mechanical  delineators 178 

Medical  outfit ....• 167 

Medicine-chests 167 

d:c.,  Consumption  of 299 

Medrogal 42 

Medusa) 262 

Megalops  thrissoides 59 

Megaptera  osphyia 12 

versabilis 12 

MegapterinsB 12 

Melanogrammus  ngleflnus 29 

Melobesia  farinosa 267 

"        puntulata 267 

Menhaden 59-137 

Canned 186 

guano 232 

Gulf 60 

oil 227 

purse-seines 129-130 

seines 126 

Spiced 186 

Menticimis  albumus 45 

"         nebulosns 45 

MephitiH  mephitica 4 

"        Mexicana 4 

Mercenaria,  Shells  of 206 

"            viohicea,  Shells  of 206 

Merlueiidie 30 

Merlucius  biliuearis 30 

Meshing-nets 122-126 

Mesh-needles 131 

Mesoplodim  Sowerbiensis 12 

Metallic  labels 177 

Metal  points,  Clubs  armed  with 71 
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Ifethods  of  culture  of  domesticated  ani- 

inal8,&^c 244 

of  dressing  gut  and  sinew 171 

^t  United  States  Fish  Commission  233 

of  frog  cnlture 245 

of  drying  haliotis 180 

of  helio^ing  and  engraving 178 

of  mannfiicturing  artificial  ice  . . .  168 

of  mink  culture 244 

of  oyster  culture 248 

of  ostrich  culture 244 

of  preparing  baits  (accessories)  ..  138 

of  preparing  cartridges 92-03 

of  preparing  ornamental  feathers  172 

of  pursuit  and  appliances 142-167 

of  terrapin  culture 245 

of  transportation 142-162 

of  work 233 

Metrogaster  aggregatus 37 

Mexican  Ground  Squirrel 15 

Skunk 4 

Michigan  Grayling 58 

MicTOcladia  borealis 268 

••         Califomica  268 

Coulterl 268 

Microgadus  proximus 20 

"           tomcodus*. 20 

Micropogou  undulatus .' 45 

Micropterus  pallidus 40 

*'          salmdides 40 

MicrostomidiD : 56 

Midge,  Mackerel 30 

Milk,  Canned...  • 184 

Desiccated 182 

Exports  and  imports  of 276,277 

Mills,  Bait,  knives,  choppers,  &c 138,170 

Mincing  and  leaning 174 

Mincing-horse 174 

Mincing-knives 174 

Mincing-machine 174 

Mincing-tub 174 

Mink  (Putorius  vison) 100 

culture,  Methods  of. 244 

Missiles  propelled  by  "throwing-sticks"  ...  88 

Missiles 87,02 

Missile-traps 135 

Missouri  Striped  Squirrel 15 

Mixers 176 

Mixtures,  Preservative 176-177 

Moccasins 165 

Model-bodies,  Plaster 178 

Model  of  fish-guano  works 176 

of  lobster-canning  fkctory 160 

of  oyster-canning  fSnctory 160 

of  propagating-house,  Sco 248 

of  salmon-canning  establishment 160 

of  sartline-factory 160 

Modeling 177 

tools 177 

Models  of  kilns  for  burning  shells 176 

of  salt-mills 160 

Mola  rotunda 23 

Molds 177 

Bullet 02 

of  gelatine 177 


Page. 

Molds  for  metal-casting,  Infusorial  earth  for.  20B 

of  paper 177 

of  parafi^e 177 

of  plaster 177 

Mole  (Scalops  and  Condylnra  sp.) 193 

Fur  of 196 

Hairy-taUed 14 

Oregon 14 

Silvery 13 

Star  nosed 14 

traps 135 

MolidsB  23 

MoUusk  preparations 184 

MoUusca 251 

•*        acephala 253 

"        cephalopoda 251 

"        gasteropoda 251 

Mollusk  productions 222 

Mollusks 137 

byssus 222 

Coloringfrom 229 

Qperculaof 207 

Propamtionsof 187 

Chemical  products  from 231 

Propagation  of 248 

Molva  vulgaris 30 

Monk-flsh 67 

Monodon  roonoceros 10 

Moon-eye 59 

Moon-fish 51 

Moonga,  Silk  of  (Satumia  asfiamenris) 106 

Moose 7 

(Alces  malchis) 193 

Antlers  of 202 

hair 195 

leather 210 

Morocco  and  other  fine  leather,  fto^  Exports 

of 292-293 

Morone  funericana 51 

Mortar,  Infusorial  earth  for 208 

Mossbunker 59 

Mosscrates  (Stone's) 247 

Moths,  Exotic  silk  of 196 

Mottle<l  Grampus 11 

Mountain  Cat  (Bassaris  astuta) 194 

Goat 7 

goat,Homof 201 

meal 184 

Sheep  (Ovis  montona) 7, 192 

sheep,  Horn  of 201 

sheep  leather 210 

Mounting  of  the  bones 177 

Mouse,  Common 17 

WTiit^-footed 17 

Mouse-fish 23 

Movable  copses 141 

covers 141 

Moving  floatfish-ways 243 

Mud  Catfish 63 

Shad 60 

Mud-flsh  .   63 

Mngilalbulii • 33 

**     lincatu.s 53 

Mugilida3 53 

Mule  Deer  (Cariacns  maorotis) ^ 8^  191 
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Mules,  Exportaof 274 

Mullet  cut-net 180 

Dried 183 

gill-neta 124 

seines 136 

Smoked 183 

Striped 63 

White 63 

Mullets,  Salted 186 

Multiplying  reels  for  baas-flahing 118-119 

Mununichog 66 

Munenoides  mncronatus 32 

••           ornatus 82 

Murexides 228 

Manufiacture  of 176 

Murex,  Shellsof 206 

MuridsB 17 

Mus  decumanus 17 

Museum  storage-tank,  Agassiz  model 176 

Musk  of  alligator 228 

of  musquash 227 

of  mu8k-ox 227 

rat 18 

Munk-ox  (Ovibos  moschatns) 192 

Hooft  of 202 

Horn  of  (Ovibos  moschatus) 201 

Musk  of 227 

Muskollunge 65 

Musmuscnlus 17 

"  rattus  17 

Musquash  (Fiber  zibethicus) 194 

fur 196 

Muskof 227 

Mussels,  oysters,  &c 206 

River  (TJnionidsD) 206,257 

Mustelus  canis v 69 

Mutton,  Exports  and  imports  of 276-277 

Muzzle-loading  arms 90 

Muzzles,  Dog. 137 

Muzzle-sights 93 

Myliobatidas 66 

Myliobatis  califomicus 65 

Fremenvillel 65 

Myrionema  Leclancherii 270 

"          strangulana 270 

Myxino  glutinona 70 

Myxinidse 70 

Myxostoma  macrolepidotum 61 

Myzopsetta  fcmiginca 26 

N. 

Nacre 206 

I*reparation  of 174 

Nails,  Human 203 

Naked  Starpizcr 82 

Namaycunh  Trout 68 

Narwhal 10 

Ivory  uf  (Monodon  monoceras)  . . .  198 

Nasua  fusca 5 

Natural  baits ...137-188 

guanos 231 

Nautilus  and  argonaut  shells 200 

Neat 's-foot  oil,  &c.,  Exports  and  imports  of.  290-297 

Needle  percussion 91 

Needles,  Bait 138 
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Needles,  Hanging 131 

Mesh 181 

Netting 131 

Nemalion  multifldnm 267 

Nematognathl 62 

Nemiohthyid4B 63 

Nemiohthys  scalopaoens 63 

Neotomaoinerea 18 

floridana 18 

NereocystiB  Lntkeana 260 

Nebt  of  Cayenne  ant  (Formica  biapinoaa) ...  222 

Nests 246 

of  esculent  swallows 187 

Net,GiU 122 

gill,  Salmon  hook 124 

hoop.  Baited 12S 

Net-makers'  knives 75 

Net-sinkers 147 

Nets 122 

Barrier 122 

for  beds 166 

Birdspring 135 

Cast 130 

cast,  Bait 130 

cast,  Mullet 130 

cast,  Pompano 130 

Clap,  for  birds 130 

Crab 129 

Dip 128 

Drift... 124-125 

Encircling 126 

Entangling 122 

Eskimo  auk 129 

Face 165 

Folding 129-130 

gill,  Anoiiored 122-123 

gill.  Herring 123,125-126 

gill.  Hook 123 

gill.  Mackerel 125 

gill,  Mullet 124 

gill.  Other 126 

gill.  Shad,  used  in  Sonthem  rirert 124 

giUSisoo 123 

gill,  Trap 123 

Handle 128 

Hoop 128-129 

Jerk 129-180 

Landing 128-129 

meah,Bird 122 

Meshing 122-126 

Parts  of;  for  manufactnre  (aooesMiy) .  190-181 

Pigeon 184 

Pocket 126 

Purse 129 

Rabbit 122 

Raw  material  of 130 

Skimmer 246 

Springrabbit 180 

Set 183 

Towing 129 

Towsurfisce 129 

TnUling 129 

Trammel 120 

Netting-flber 130 

Netting,  gill.  Samples 126 
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Netting  hung  to  lines,  Samples  of 4  130 

Netting-needles 131 

Xettlng-twine 130 

Neutria,  or  cojrpa  (Myopotamns  coypns)  ...  194 

fur 196 

NevrfoumUand  flakes 168 

Nc whouse  traps 134-135 

New  York  Stickle-back 53 

Nippers 86 

Nippers,£gg 246 

Nitophyllnm  (Neuroglossum)  Andersonii. . .  267 

areolatom 267 

"          laceratnm . . .  ^ 267 

latissimum .,.  267 

"           punctatum 267 

"           Ruprechtiannm 267 

spectabile  267 

Nitroglycerine 91 

Nooses 86 

Noose-traps 134 

Northern  Barracnda 52 

Hare 18. 

Northwestern  Marmot 16 

Norway  Haddock 24 

Notemigonus  americanos 62 

"          chrysolencns 62 

Nozzle-rose  (for  washing  eggs) 347 

Nndibranch  mollasks,  Dyes  from 220 

NnrseShark 69 

Nut-galls 229 

O. 

Oars 159 

Oblique  groove  flsh-waj's 241 

Obscuras,  Camera 178 

•'Ocean  Trout" I8€ 

Oceanic  Bonito 40 

Ocelot  (Felis  pardalis) 188 

Octariidffi 5 

Ocyurus  chrysurus 48 

Odontaspididuo 68 

Odonthalia  aleutica 266 

Lyallii 266 

Ohio  Gizzard  Shad 60 

Oil,  Alligator 226 

Bear 223 

Black-fish 224-225 

Cod-liver 226 

'   Cotton,  and  its  manufacture 109 

Dog 223 

Dugong 233 

factory  scraps 187 

and  fat  from  domestic  animals 223 

(rOOSO 226 

Grampus 225 

of  Imwksbill  turtle 228 

Horring 227 

I^ggerhcad-turtle 228 

Muuatce 223 

Menhaden 227 

of  i)otrel  and  other  sea  birds 225 

of  pijjeon  (Ectopistes  migratorius) 220 

ronwise-jaw 224-225 

of  rattlesnake,  &c 226 

Seal 223 
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Oil,  Si'a-elephant 223 

Sea-lion 223 

Shark-liver 227 

Skate-liver 227 

skin  suit 165 

Sperm 225 

Sturgeon 227 

Sun-fish 226 

Oulachan 227 

Turtle 226 

from  whales,  &c 223-224 

"NVTiite-fish 227 

Oiling 172 

Oils,  Bird 225-226 

Consumption  of 296-297 

and  fats 223-227,297-298,301 

Fish 22e-227, 297-298 

and  gelatines 174 

Imports  of ; 290-297,301 

Mammal 223-225 

Reptile 226 

Ointments  (aa  tar  and  sweet-oil) 165 

Oldwife 24 

Oleomargariues 225 

Oligoplites  occidentalis 43 

Oliva,  SheUs  of 207 

Onchorhynchus  quinnat 58 

One-armed  chopsticks 117 

Onion-flsh 28 

Operciila,  Mulluaks  of 207 

Ophidiidaj 31 

Ophidium  marginatum 31 

Opisthonema  thrissa 60 

Opium  poisons 136 

Optical  instruments,  &c 166-167 

Oquassa  Trout 58 

Orange  File-ftsh 25 

Orca  atra 11 

*'    gladiator 11 

Orcynus  alalonga 40 

"       alliteratus 40 

*'       argent i  vitt;itu8 40 

"       ]>elamyH 40 

"       secundi  dorsalis 40 

Oregon  Finncr :.  13 

Mole 14 

Organ  and  piano  keys,  Manufacture  of \1\^ 

Ornamental  alga^ 265 

l>earl-work 2t'6 

0mnm(*nt8,  Feathers  for 220 

Hair  used  for 217 

Orthroprihtis  f ulvomaciilatus 47 

OsmeiTis  mordax 56 

.     "       pacificus .'ki 

Ouuiic  acid 1 77 

Ostraciido) -4 

Ostracium  quadricomo 24 

"         triquetrum 24 

Ostrea  lurida 2.>4 

"      virgiuica 253-255 

Ostrich  culture,  Methods  of 244 

Other  accessories  of  preservation KW 

apparatus 248 

explosives 01 

gill-nets 120 
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O.iatf  r-cukure,  Uuthndi  of 

Oj^strr-ABli 

O.vatrrkuivPB 


Or«t*r-»pra|M>r 

Oystcr-hov.-U TB 

OyBlfr-tont^ 85 

0.™tim  253-ZM 

EmI  AmiTicnn 2S3.354 

EiporWof 281 


12S 


Pearl  I.' 


SM 


ei'uu>,  PrviHirulloniillDimtiDs.. 

llawkbill  Turilo 

K-vklk-l 


Fuk-MOdlo  rur  {Hull 

ravk-wiilill.'- 

Fnv  liair 


iIliirTCTritorj-)..      H3 


]>«dii,  ItMlu); 
PaguBianclir 
PniWplilliii'  c 
PaiU 


rulo-liuntinel .-      IM 


Fas«. 

Pani US 

Shallow                  S)T 

l'ji!"T                               2M 

wmIp  from  WMlB 217 

JH.ilil.iir 177 

rnpi.T  i..ach6       17T 

for  enD-waddlDg 221 

PbibIBiio 177 

Molrlfof  in 

Puaai(««,EiteniBl :u 

Intenial 244 

ParatractnapUquctua *l 

Parchineiil  labels 177 

from  <riacsn  of  bMra 21S 

tVom  vlK«n>  of  BMla 214 

ParcphippuB  qaadFatua,  - . .  w ^ .  51 

Farophiya Tctulna  -.\.,...- - 29 

Fairatfiah 33 

BiQo ae 

T»wny 35 

Puny'*  mannot  (SpennophUua  Tanri) ua 

TmleiirK[,l.moliiiu-sk.l<:top IM 

Faatca 138 

Paw.  John 50 

Pea-roeafood..; 13T 

W 

zoe 

oj'ulon  (ArlFuUdiE) 206 

pnatuclDg  IjUajTCR 25T 

aliell,  Sfo-B^ila  for S51 

aliell*.  Muiuc. 258 

White 205 

notli,  OnuuncnUl 209 

Pccurlc*.  Teeth  of 107 

TMlbof IW 

Pctwn.  Shelbof 20« 

Pecnliaritlea  of    form  of  Eaat  American 

oyatm 255 

Pdliculall 23 

Pcop-ntghU 03 

I'l  liiiMi,  llniMii  (PelocaDiu  fOacas) 105 

I'illlM'  .-!|H™-r„. 223 

Pelodiibthjii  .ilivaria Bl 

Pemmlrrai IW 

reDicillaa  capiUlus 271 

dumrtoaiia  271 

PciiB 243 

rcn-lmija 131 

TtprUus  Oiuilenll 14 

Topmo,  MoDutnctnrv  of 173 

I'.:pB[l.o                  Z» 

Tcroafliirktllli W 

Percettocca  ,^-,--..,,---.^-^^.^.^^^--^.-.-..  53 

Ifrch 37 

Red 31 

filripod 37 

\Thlto 51 

Yellow 4t 

PorchcB ! 137 

Perrida'. 4'.1 

IVrroBBioD  iioedle 01 

jwwder 01 

FFrfninriyniateTialB.Coiuiuiiiplloii  of WB 
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Pipp.a-ii n 

Pipetl** »t 

PUtolbolla K 

Platoli  uid  guDB 90 

PiatOD  alr-guna SO 

Pltfalla 131 

Plt«,CoTep»d 131 

rtalnbaoka «-100 

■<l[lita 03 

iruittilis               !tS 

Plui(«llin«s.  114-118 

PIsDla Ml 

for  rood,  SpeclmcDS  of S4S 

Plaster  modtlbodicB 178 

moUii 177 

PlMtan m 

PbtM.  Wat  aikd  di7 IIS 

PlntirhlhyBsK'Untus 2S 

PlecbtgnUbl 13 

Plennmectea  glali«r X 

Tlk-rn 178 

nvcamiDin  cocclnnim £07 

Pluckiiis 170,171 

Plnmsgeiy,  Art  of. 171 

Flimica,FratluinfaT 330 

PookelGopber      17 

PookeMiata 131 

?<>cbit-tnv* <31 

Pogia 50 

PcrfMna IM 

Blood                        IM 

Fowl                     131 

J'boiplioTiia         13* 

Oplnm                      13« 

Polar  B«*r i 

Pole  PloDndar 77 

Pole. MO 

Pollihrrm  Shift » 

PoliahlQg 171-173 

powjlot* 301 

rnllM-hiun  uirboDnria* ■ S> 

ruUack                      » 

Folyldi'g  muudai ■ MT 

I'olvodonfolinin N 

1'olyo.lunHilni       H 

PolTalphnnla  atrorubHOOU 100 

Baile;! »• 

blplDUta MO 

elongate MO 

rasdglata 20O 

r«Tiii>«* we 

flbilllou 2W 

Baruonala _...  200 

HdTTeyJ MO 

ikigT«ar«oa MO 

oineyl MO 

panalUoa 200 

peauuta 200 

urceolata  MO 
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Polysiphonia  "Woodii 266 

Pomacanthus  arcnatas 39 

PomacentridflD 37 

Pomacentrus  lencostictiia 37 

Pomatomids 51 

Pomatomos  saltatrix 51 

"Pommels" 171 

Pomolobus  mediocris 60 

"          pseadoharengus 60 

Pomoxys  nigromacalatua 4$ 

Pompano 42 

cast-nets 180 

Salted 185 

Short 42 

Ponds,  Fish  (models) 244 

Pool  fish-ways 242 

Porbeagle  Shark 67 

Porcelain  stock,  Sea-snails  for 252 

Porcnpine,  White-h^bned 18 

Yellow-haired 18 

Porgy 46 

Spanish. 36 

Porichthys  notatus 32 

Pork,  Exportsof 277 

Imports  of 276 

Salted 184 

Poronotus  triacanthns 43 

Porphjra  vulgaris 260 

Porpoise 10-11 

Baird's 10 

Bay 11 

Common .  10 

leather 214 

Right-whale 10 

Skunk 10 

Sperm-whale.... 12 

Striped  10,11 

jawoU 224-325 

Portable  boats 145 

bridges 142 

Possum  ( Didelphys  virginianiui) 20, 104 

hair 106 

Potassium,  Cyanide  of 136 

Ferrocyanide  of 228 

Pots,  Barrel  for  eel 133 

Eel,  without  leaders 132-133 

Fish 132 

Lobster 132 

Try 175 

Pouched  Gopher 17 

Pouches,  Arrow-head 89, 94-05 

Pondrettes 232 

Poultry,  Imports  of 276 

PoutEel 31 

Horn 62 

Powder,  Colonia 01 

Giant 01 

Percussion 01 

Pyrethrum 165 

TTOod 01 

Powdcr-homs 04 

Powder-measures 02 

Powders,  Insect 178 

Polishing 207 

Prairie  Dog 16 
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PmirieHare 10 

Squirrel 15 

Wolf 180 

Predatory  animals  not  elsewhere  exhibited .      244 

Preparation  of  albumen 175 

of  baits 170 

of  body-oil 174 

of  the  bones 177 

of  ••brillantine" 170 

of  cochineal  colors 175 

ofcoral 174 

of  feathers 170 

of  fibers    for  manufiMstnre  of 

plush  carpets 171 

of  fish-scale  work 174 

of  food 168-170 

of  guano 176 

of  curled  hair  for  stuffing 170 

of  horn  and  hoof 173-174 

of  other  hard  tissues 173-174 

tortoise  shell 174 

of  silk  from  byssus  of  pinna. . .      171 

of  silk  of  insects 171 

of  silk  of  silk- worms 171 

of  the  skin  and  its  appendages .  171-173 

of  nacre 174 

of  si>ermaceti 174 

of  sponge  stuffing 171 

of  soft  parts  of  other  inverte- 
brates       171 

of  headoU 174 

of  stuffings. 170 

of  whalebone 170,173-174 

of  wool-cloths 170 

of  wool  and  hair  of  mammals. .      170 

Preparations,  Adhesive 185 

Bird 183.186 

Fish 183,185*187 

Mammal 182,184 

of  moUusks 184,187 

ofpickledfish 187 

Radiate 184 

RepUle 183,185 

Prepared  ammunition 02 

wads 02 

Preservation,  Accessories  of 168 

of  the   animal   for  scientific 

uses 176-178 

by  canning 160-170 

bydrying 168-170 

of  meats 168-170 

of  food 168-170 

of  game,  fishes,  Sto 241 

by  pickling 160-170 

Preservations ^ 178 

Preservative  mixtures 176-177 

Preserved  meats,  ^ 163 

Preserving  fish,  Specimens  of  salts  used 

in 160 

Pressing 170-173 

Priacanthidie 52 

Primers 01 

Prionitis  Andersonii 268 

"       lanceolata 268 

Prionotns  carolinus '    88 
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teiitber... 


KookyU 

Wood 

Battlesuke  leather 

Ran  mmtarlal  for  making  artlScIal  fliu. . . 

DiBtctial  of  Dcta 

Banlitde 

Bay,  Bnt(«i4; 

Caw-DOaed 


Sting  . . 


Corel  (CatBlliDm  DobiUi 

Foi(Vnlpe»fiilTii»(.. 

ilaro 

VvMh 

Snoppor    — .--.-.-.. 

Se|iili«] 

Jl«l-bflll<il  Snapper 

Termpln 

B«i1.11bL  larklo 


MultlplflnR 
Seine , 


Sailed 

SeiiiliHnllliinhlppoglaMiiiae*  .. 

RMnooi 

Renornpala  iiracbyptera 


,  Rendering  wbale^fl.  InalnimeDta  and  appU- 

I     aucesof 114-175 

'  Renlcepa llbaro t& 

~       Mta,  ImpoTia  of 290 

.  ilrinc,  Bigliliii^.  and  teattng  fln-arma  ■ .  18 

Reptile  oUa 2M 

Eitractliniof ITS 

perfumea.. 238 

prepanUona 183-185 

■king.  Leather  prepared  rrom 31.1-2111 

Replllen 21 

('bomlcal  prodneta  ftam 29) 

Ivorjof IBS 

i'r,>ij«unii™  of '  a*s 

Keporle  ,.C  iIli-  f  :?.  FIsli  CommUdon 233-W 

~      Farcfa,  Appantua  Ibrphyalcal -.  2^3 

Tvoir  ali-giina BO 

Keat  for  harpoon,  tie 1B2 

Reaolls.  AppUanoea  for  working  up 233 

of  work  of  U.S.FiahConmilHlon..  233-241  ' 

"KevolvinKbooins" IIJ 

r.boM.iuiivCouHi.-ii 2flJ 

l.nfra     207 

RhodymeDla  Goialllna 207 

■'           palnuta XJ 

libaeliiflnril.-n  Blinciiii 112 

KWliwliiliisiu,.,!..,  38 

Ehlnobattdio                 OT 

Rhinoluilui  prudoctus 87 

Hhinoaeraaacaudaeuta.-- - 30 

Rhlnopli<rA -qiuuiriluba Oj 

Bhodomella  fiocooaa 2M 

larii 26« 

aabfUaca 3K 

nibocLLfiK  osltochir M 

lihombogunoidel           M 

RbQinbopUlctaurorabena 48 

licimbm  I»t1«        28 

mailiDU* 28 

Kbyiupodi,  Uaeful  2M 

Kiu  nvMYirn' lHHie,UanD&ctiiTeo[ 173 

iii,'-|>aiU  lt..r buffiilo hauling) 143 

ng-™ddl™ l« 

Rigget'i  books iflS 

:iuKHi(1iLnt:  Vl'•«U,Apparatu■ac«■•or>' 
Blgllt\^lBle 13 

Blghl 'Whale  PotpdM 10 

ni»i!t.l  r.mnnd  Rflulrrel 16 

klns",  Cloartng 122 

liipplnfi  knlv™ 72-73 

■      .tmaiwela  iTTnlonldBt 20fl,»7 

irweim,  withpocketa 131 

ermingRay M 

Tront ae 

Rob*a,Fur 102 

Robin.  Round 43 

•na  rhrj'dops SI 

llnnlua M 

'  Kn<'kBii»  411 

Ei-I 32 

Troul 3S 

Raokfl>li SI 
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Rock-fish,  Black-eared 35 

Bla«k-headed 85 

Kosy 34 

Bockling,  Fonr-beardod 30 

Rocky  Moantain  Rat 18 

sheep  horn  202 

Rods 110-121 

Rods,  Twisting 82 

Roe 185 

Roes,  Dried  and  smoked 183 

Roller,  Spawning-screen  (Collins) 245 

Rollers,  Dredge-lino 110 

Trawllino 110 

RosmaridaB 6 

Rosmarus  Cookii 6 

*'        obesus 6 

Rose-flah : 34 

Rose-nozzles  (for  washing  eggs) 247 

^Rosettes,  woven  work,  and  trinkets,  Manu- 
facture of 173 

Rosy  Rock-flsh 34 

RoteUa,  Shells  of 207 

Roth's  vats 245 

Rough  Flounder 28 

Round  Herring 50 

mouse-traps 134 

Robin 42 

»' Round-Knives" 171 

Round-tailed  Ground  Squirrel 15 

Rowlocks 155-150 

Rubber  blankets 162 

Rudder-fish,  Banded 43 

Black 43 

Bnddcr-flxtures 154-155 

Ruminants,  Horn-cores  of 200 

"Russian  sardines*' 186 

Rusty  Flounder 26 

S. 

Sable,  American,  or  Hudson's  Bay  (Mustela 

Americana) 180 

Sables,  Hair  of 105 

Sacramento  Salmon 58 

Saddlery,  harness,  Sec,  Reports  of 202-203 

Saddle-slings 05 

Saddles 142 

Pack 142 

Riding 143 

Sage  Rabbit 20 

Sail-fish 30 

Sailor's  Choice 46 

Sailors*  sheath-knives 74 

Salamander,  Florida 17 

Sal  ammoniac  (see  under  30) 200, 230 

Manufacture  of 175 

Salmo  fario 58 

Salmon 57 

Artificial  flies  for 102-114 

baskets  (Columbia  River) 131 

hook-gill-net 124 

Sacramento 58 

Salted 185- 1 86 

Sebago >. 57 

Smoked 183 

Salmon-clubs 71 
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Salmon-tackle 93 

Salmon-weirs  (TTpper  Columbia  River) 113 

Salmonids 57 

Salmo  salar 57 

Salt 178 

(accessory) 169 

Salted  anohovies 186 

baits  (prepared) 137 

beef 184 

blueflsh 185 

bufiOdomeat 184 

cod 185 

deer 184 

elk 184 

foods 184 

halibut 185 

herring 186 

mackerel 185 

mullets 185 

pompano 185 

pork 184 

reindeer 184 

salmon 185,186 

Spanish  mackerel 185 

sword-fish 185 

tongues  of  bufiSiilo,  deer,  horse 184 

turtle 185 

Salting,  Fish 169 

Salt-mills, Models  of  (CapeCod) 169 

Salts,  Si>ecimens  of,  used  in  preserving  fish.  169 

Salve-bug 231 

Salvelinus  fontiualiR 58 

•'         oquassa 58 

Samia  cecropia,  Silk  of 196 

"     polyphcmus,  Silk  of 196 

Samples  gill-netting 125 

of  netting  hung  to  lines 130 

Sand-bath  drying  and  steaming.  172 

Sand  Dab 27 

Eel   : 31 

Shark  68 

Sardapelamys 40 

Sardine-factory,  Model  of 169 

Sardines,  American 186 

preserved,  Foreign  exports  of 283 

preserved,  Imports  of 279 

Russian 186 

Sargassum  Agardianum 269 

'*         bacciferum 269 

dentifolium 269 

'*         vulgare 269 

Sargus  Hulbrookii 46 

Sarothrodus  capistratus 38 

"          maculocinctus 39 

Sauce,  Anchovy 186 

Sausages 183 

Sausages,  Bologna,  Imports  of 276 

S&usAge-skins,  Imports  of 276 

Saw-flsh : 67 

Sawing 173 

Strip 173 

Says'  Striped  Squirrel 15 

Scabbard-fish 39 

Scad,  Big-eyed 41 

Mackerel 42 
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Scali^a l«l,aiS 

oTBibM MB  I 

WelBlitng W  I 

Suilo<1dAh,L«th(irpTep*iedfrom MS  . 

Staling  nppamtua !•• 

Sciliiig-knivca '*  ! 

Suilp-loekB,  Humim 2" 

argentatuB 13 

ScaliiB  uf  animals : 217 

KcJpiinua  Brclrerl 11 
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S<;apli)  rbj-nchnpa  pUtyrbTDohiu —        6^ 

Scnrltlip » 

ScaniB  AlbildgwuiUi 85 


Sccnt-Jccoy*  . . . . 
Kcbii.\iiiciila(!)c 


'T-rii:a«1  flahliig-Teaa«la,.. 


ScooiIrtvmk  . 


.  Stooi..  . 


Ilasil . . 


n 

Scorijuunidio J4 

Scourina..-. lID-m 

Sciagu  Whale 13 

ScmiH-r,  Oj>Wr IZB 

Scrapi'ta,  Deck IW 

id  paiciB,  Skin TO 


PUe. 


"!""« i "1-m 


Srn|ui,KiBh 

OaUcloiy. . 
ScdiTi".  Flannel  ... 


SeaLiou 

lion.  Throat  of 215 

Otter 4,1»1 

BaTBD M 

BablD,  Bnad-flngeted M 

Bobln.  Striped S3 

Shad ao 

Sn^ 3» 

Sea-boala 1*7-118 

Sea^lephaot  oil 223 

S«*-heiM 25 

Sm-Uod  learttaei 2«e 

oil 223 

Sea.imalla 2M 

forbait 251 

toreatoeo 252 

fordyfratua 252 

InJortoD* 263 

for  peari.ahall,  &e 251 

roTponelalnatoak 2S2 

naed  in  Indian  tnde 252 

Sc*.iin:hlnB  282 

Seil,Buid«d «,IM 

Common B 

Blepliant fi 

Far 5,1*1 

hair{PhnoaTitnllna) 1>2 

Haibor 5 

Hoip e.i»2 

Hood  or  Bladder-DOHi IBS 

Hooded 0 

laocei 78 

loathw 2<» 

oil 33J 

oiLImportaof 2B8-M7 

Pacific  Hair IIB 

■elnea 128 

Sinewaof 315 

Sqaare-fllpppT fl;l»J 

'WalniB.  Itather  lh>m  pharyai  of 21S 

Sealing  wui.  ImjiorH  of 2»t 

Scbago  Salmon       67 

Seliiatcgioftrinu*. 3* 

vivlpanu '.  84 

Sobaatodea  paacipinia 3i 

SeliaatranDs  aurlcnlatiu 35 

"          etongatna..--..'-" -<  35 

"          fnaclatoa 15 

Sfliuiitowniua  mctanopa 35 

Soorotlonof  akunli 22B 

Selnc.Boat 148 

Hoatiiofvni-l.i^rk.gUia.MnilniblH'r.  117 

nW« 119 

S..lnci I2S-12S 

Balrd  counting 127 

Halt 127 

Baaa 187 

Blasfiah 127 

Capelin ..  127 
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Horn*  of „ 

...12*-1J(I 

irool(on«kln) 

--    11* 

Serto].L.liijiclU « 

Conch  {SInimbua  Elgu) 

..      IM 

Sel-tKlOe 

....        SI 

r.fhlng.™b 

..      207 

Sluul 

-...      IM 

.!07,I31 

Egg 

iDiplenn-nUnwdfoT 

ofH^ollB 

oCMactra 

of  M«v*niirtii 

of  Mrnenariii  yioHm 

.20t-vn 

,.i7n-m 

3M 

of  riiipnnt  iBpllliu 

orEgMl. 

..    aft 
2d( 

.-      207 

MMken-l 

....         87 

of  aycotjTox 

.-    soe 

l-orbcaglH 

....    «« 

of  Turriuaia 

IKToplTiirbLnld*) 

UK,Tow.T(TWbW.-) 

r,Tl. 

70 

....      227 

Shuvkliveroll 

Stiarp-h.'B.ledFinnerWhal.^ 

Ju  m.  IVii 

fflutrp-niMo.!  Kkflto 

bar- 

HarTM^fllh .*. 

M 

tt-now.l  Gar  nko 

H 

8l»wl^  Imports  of 

....       2S6 

Sbeaf-tripH 

n-liiiMI  Pmirio  Dog 

U 
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Shot 92 

Shot-holders 94-95 

Sbot-meaaurea 92 

Shot.  Slung 71 

Shoulder-slingB 95 

ShoYel-head  Shark 68 

Shovel-nosed  Sturgeon 05 

Shorels 79 

Clam 79 

Oyster 79 

Showtl 16 

Sibhaldins  borealis 18 

**         snlftireus 18 

*•         tectirostris 12 

**        tnberosns 18 

Sight-decoys 189-141 

Breech 98 

Globe 93 

Graduating 98 

Mnxsle 08 

Peep 98 

Plain 98 

Slit 98 

Tele8C0i>e 93 

Silk  from  byssus  of  Pinna,  Prepacatlon  of. .  171 

dress-goods,  Imports  of 289 

of  enaor  arindy 196 

Exports  of  raw 289 

hosiery,  Importsof 289 

Imports  of  raw 288-289 

of  insects,  Prepared  fbom 196 

of  insects,  Preparation  of 171 

of  Joree  (BombjTX  religioaa) 196 

lines 114 

and  its  manuflMstnres,  Consumption  of. 

manufactures.  Foreign  exports  of 

other  manufEMstures  of^  Imports  of 

other  mannflsotures,    Imports  ol^   by  r 

countries 289 

of  moonga 196 

of  exotiomoths 196 

raw,  Net  importsof 801 

of  Samia  cecropia 196 

of  Samia  polyphemus 196 

of  silk-worms,  Preparation  of 171 

of  spiders 196 

of  tussah  (Bombjrx  i>emyi) 196 

of  common  silk-worm  (Bombyx  mori) . .  190 

Silk- worm  gut' 222 

Silk- worm-gut  snoods 110 

Snk-worm,  Propagation  of 248 

Silnrids 02 

Silver  Fox  ( Vulpes  alopez  argentatns 189 

Fish 41,45 

Gar-flsh 64 

Hake 80 

Squeteague 44 

Sflrer-sides ;... 58 

SflreryMole 18 

Simple  bows 88 

reels  for  fly-fishing 118 

Sinches 142 

Sinews  of  bufMo 215 

of  deer 215 

Gelatines  fbom 187 

BuU.  K  M.  No.  14 22 


Page. 

Sinewsof  goat 215 

of  seal 215 

of  sheep 215 

of  walrus. .% 215 

Single-groove  fish-ways 241 

Singl^pointed  hooks 80-81 

Sinkers U7 

Sinkers,  Net 117 

Siphons,  Dried 184 

Siphon-tubes : 247 

Sirenia J. » 

Sisco  gill-nets 123 

Site 221 

Sises  and  glues  (see  under  24) 300 

Skate,  C&ar-nosed 00 

Eglantine 00 

Long-nosed 07 

Sharp-nosed 07 

Spring 00 

Spotted 00 

Skate-Uveroil 227 

Skates 142 

Skeletons,  &4i 800 

Apparatus  for  making 177 

Skewers,  Ac. 108 

Skiib,  Hunting 147 

Skimmer-nets... 246 

Skin  and  its  appendages,  Preparation  of . .  171-178 

boato 14« 

of  Eels 281 

Skins,  Apparatus  for  making  and  mounting.  178 

of  eel  (Anguilla  vulgaris) 21ft 

Skin  scrapers  and  parers 7ft 

Skipper 5» 

Skimk,  Alaska  Sable 19» 

Common 4 

Hairot  for  brushes 217-21» 

LittleStrip^ 4 

Mexican 4 

Porpoise 10 

Secretionof 220 

Striped  (Spilogale  sorilla) 190 

White-backed 4 

Slack's  cans 247 

Slate,  Polishing  of 207 

Sledges,  Deer 142 

Dog 142 

Steeple  Shark 60 

Slides,  FUh 181 

Shad 181 

Slime-flsh 70 

Slings 107 

for  arms tt^ 

Bird  (used  by  Eskimos) 8ft 

India-rubber 80 

Saddle 95 

Shoulder 9& 

and  spears  thrown  by  straps 88 

SUt-sighto 9i 

Slivering-knives 74-75 

Slugs,  Dried  (Limax,  Ac) 184 

Slung-shot 71 

stones 71 

weights 71 

Small-footed  Poached  Gopher 17 
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Small-mouthed  Black  Baas 49 

Small-apottcd  Dolphin 43 

*Smelf 53,66 

Smelt,  &o 183 

Smoked  alewives. 183 

halibut 183 

herring 183 

mullet 183 

oulachan 183 

salmon 183 

sturgeon 184 

white-fish 183 

Smoke-drying  apparatus 169 

Smoking-out  apparatus : 136 

Smoke-houses,  Ualibut 169 

Sturgeon 169 

Smooth-back  Flounder 26 

Smooth  Dog-fish 69 

StingRay 66 

Smudges 165 

Snail,  Sea 33 

Snails,  Sea 251 

Snake-fish 56 

Snake-tongs 86 

Snapper 48-49 

Bastard 46 

Gray *. 48 

Gulf 48 

2d[angTOve 48 

Red 47 

Red-bellied 49 

Star 60 

Snapping  Tortoise 22 

Snares  134 

Barrier 134 

Bird 86 

Fish 86 

Foot-path 134 

Jerk 86 

Snipe  Eel 63 

Snoods 116 

Flax 116 

Gimp 116 

Silkworm-gut 116 

Wire 116 

Snow-goggles 166 

probes .    78 

shoes 142 

Snuffing  Pig 11 

Soaking 172 

Soap,  Arsenical 178 

common.  Imports  of 297 

Exports  of 297 

fancy,  Importsof 297 

Soaps,  Consumption  of 296-297 

from  fish-oil 227 

Imports  of 296-297 

from  mammal  oil 226 

Soft  parts  of  other  invertebrates,  Prepara* 

tionof 171 

Sofb-shell  Turtle 22 

Sole 26,28 

American 26 

Spotted  California 28 


Paiceu 

Solea  vulgaris 28 

Soleid4B 26 

Soluble  glass,  Infusorial  earth  for 206 

Somniosus  microccphalus 69 

Sonor a  Ground  Squirrel 16 

Sound-decoys 138 

Sounding-machine,  Bull-dog 86 

Scoop 80 

Sounds 185 

of  cod  and  hake,  Isinglass  from.  ..221>222 

Southern  Barracuda 53 

Flounder 27 

King-fish 25 

Sowerby's  Whale 12 

Spades,  Blubber-mincing 77 

Cutting 76-77 

Head 77 

Half-round 77 

Throat 77 

Whale 76 

Whaleman's  boat 78 

Wide n 

Spanish  Lady-fish 36 

Mackerel 41 

mackerel.  Salted 185 

Porgy 36 

Spargis  coriacea 22 

Sparidae 46 

Spams  aculealus 46 

Spat,  Stools  for  receiving  natural  and  artifi- 
cial   248 

Spawning-race  (Ainsworth) 245 

Spawning  salmon,  Strait-Jacket  for 245 

Spawning-screen  roller  (Collins) 245 

Spawning-vat  (Bond) 245 

Spear-falls 135 

S^ear-flsh  Sucker 53 

Spears,  Barbed 82 

Detachable-head 83-^ 

Eel  82 

Fixed-head 82 

Harpoon 85 

Huried 88 

Oulachan 82 

(with  straps) 88 

(with  throwing-sticks) 88 

Thrusting 78 

Species  of  fish  exhibited  in  the  Allegretti  and 
Banta  refrigerators  in  Government  build- 
ing. May  10  to  November  10 17»-181 

Sj>ecimens  of  American  commercial  sponges  323 

Apparatus  for 'collecting 

of  Cowry  (Cypre»  moneta) 

of  Mediterranean  sponges 223 

of  natural  history.  Consumption 

of 299 

of  plants  for  food . .  .*. 248 

Speckled  Grunt 47 

Sperm  Whale 12 

Ambergrisof. 228 

Jaw-bone lM^-900 

Teeth  of  (Physeter  macrooeph- 

alus) 198 

Sperm-oil 225 
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Spurn  oil.  EiporiaoT 

1^. 
...      -JOT 
...      125 

...      2BT 

Puge. 

Eri«rt«o(...  

T.irbot 

Wrj.Bwoth 

Spolted-flnSliBrk 

•nd  woa.  ImportB  of. 

...    aw 

Si'ring  bird-ni'ts^ 

Sprins-Joor  traps 

..      IK 

...     ij 

...       16 

..    ,1« 

R<,,mrt.flli.i>,r  Koil  (ErleiutbiiitorlttbiB 

87 

223 

Spoiled 

Squid. 

UldCDtU««    

..      137 
..      Ml 

..  H» 

8plke.ll*h 

...     ao 

-.181-163 

G»r ;.. 

H«lrof 

feSr   

CS^oriD.:::::;:;::::::;::::;;:;: :::  "; 

rralrie 

..ITO-m 

Tuft*««l 

8.r'»  Striped 

..2SS.2M 

ImporUof 

...      2M 
...      2ZS 

...    m 

8i-pitag 

..      170 

Star-noMd  Uota 

SteSmppM 

..        M 

..lCl-103 

epUDcbno4bdBloa  of  fera,  Fkrta  of . . .. 

...      IM 
73-7»,T6 

aiMown 

.MB-IM 

■'Steed  tnpa" 

CoaUns 

...     to 

Sols.  OlUbrnla 

...     a 
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Storiceon,  ShupmMed M 

SllOlt-IKIHd H 

ghOT8]-DOKd Ofr 

Bmobed lU 

unoke-hotue* lt» 

SnbllsuM,  Coni-niTe 130, 1T» 

Sackrr,  Block -. fit 

Cbab 01 

Canunoa ei 

Qoode'i (1 

Sp«r-lUh a 

Striped a 

Sword.ft«h tt 

Sugar  of  milk,  Importa  of n^ 

Suit.  OU-akln UG 

Sttita,  HunllDg U( 

Wjitvr-proof           IM 

SuliiburboltomWhi^a U 

Solpborlng ., 17t 

Saa-diylng  sppantiu lO- 

Sonflih n,*» 

oil sat 

Su|ipli('g,Coidiikiui»7 ..UB-IH 

SuTbeeliDM OT 

Surf-tiulilD  fur  I  browing  sail  '""""f M 

SDIgiralapparBtua                   IS 

luatruueDls,  UumtlHtiirs  of m 

SiuprDdcr-malii.'T'a  bone,  MmufaatUTB  of . . ■  IiS- 

Smbt m 

Bmb'taiiglei ST 

Swallows,  «»iiileal,lfert»  of IK 

BmnlC.vRiiusuDeiiiUDiu)   1» 

QoUiiof 11» 

Swan«,'Doiniu(        m 

Swtl].fl.li H 

SwimmiDg-liliila.  Dmo;  (urredtn  wood]...  1» 

Swlnele-Uil                      B 

swiTcu  iiT,  m-m 

Sword.flib. S> 

Bone  of SM 

•          Mted 1» 

Sucker 51 

Sj-colTpuB,SbffU8of a» 

Sj-nnpbDbiaDcLidiD  «. 

Syaapbobnmrbua  ptnuitnl O 

Sj-ncntoeDiUhi      M 

Sjngnotbldeo               » 

Sj^goDtbasPcDUanuB » 

SjnmWlicbi!       » 

Sj'Dodna  ftstimi M 

Syringe- goiia ...-.....,,...,...  9^ 

Syring™    «T 

forlijooting at 

T. 

Tablo-fundtaK Ut 

Tobko ]» 

TuUo,  Angling W 

Bus  m 

BLuk.bBM » 

BloeHsh M 

Brailing    M 
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Page. 

T»ckle  for  fishing  below  surfiice 96-87 

Pasqae  and  Cuttyhunk  bass 96 

Red-fish ■  ....  96 

Salmon 95 

Shad 95 

Set 97 

Striped-bass 96 

Surf 96 

for  surface-fishing 95-9q 

Tide-dralling 96 

Trolling 96 

Trout 95 

Whiffing 96 

Taeniotoca  lateralis 87 

Tail,  Golden 48 

Tail,Hair 89 

Tailor  Herring 60 

Tail-spike 29 

Tallow,  Exportsof 297 

Imports  of 296-297 

Talpidie 13 

Tame  decoy-brants 139 

decoy-ducks 139 

Tiimias  qnadriyitattas 15 

lateralis 15 

''      striatus 14 

Tangles 87 

Dredge 87 

Harrow 87 

Oyster-bed  (see  under  B  12) 243 

Swab 87 

Wheel 87 

Tanks 176,246 

with  Freiburg  aerating  apparatus  . . .  247 

(Stone's) 247 

Tanners*  refuse,  G  elatines  from 187 

Tanning 172 

leather,  Processes  of 172 

Taonia  Schrcederi 269 

Tarandus  rangifer 8 

rangifer  (grcenlandlcus) 8 

Tarpum 59 

Tar  and  sweet-oil  ointments 165 

Tatusia  septem-cinctus 20 

Taotog 36 

Tautoga  onitis 36 

Tautogolabrus  adspersus 36 

Tawing  or  oil-dressing  leather,  Process  of . .  172 

Tawny  Parrot-fish 35 

Taxidea  americana 4 

Taxidermist's  tools  for  stuffing 178 

Taxidermy 178 

Teazling 170 

Teeth  of  alligator 199 

of  bears 197 

of  dogs 197 

of  foxes 197 

of  peccaries 197 

of  peccary  (Dicotyles  sp.) 198 

point  clubs , .  71 

of  shiu-k 199 

of  sperm-whale  (Physeter  macroceph- 

alus) 198 

of  wolves 197 

Ttoleooephali 26 


Page. 

Telescope-sights 96 

Telescopes 166 

Water 166 

Ten-spined  Stickle-back 53 

TenthididiB 88 

Teote 162 

Terrapin,  Diamond-baiok 21 

culture,  Methods  of 245 

Florida 21 

Bed-bellied 21 

Testudinata 21 

Testudinide 21 

Testndo  Berlandieri 21 

Carolina 21 

Tethers 248 

Tetraptnms  albidus 89 

Tetrodon  Isvigatns 24 

Tetrodontidfls 24 

Texas  Pouched  Gopher 17 

TextUe  fabrics 195 

fabrics,  Feathers  for 220 

Manufacture  of 170-171 

Thalarctos  maritimus 6 

Thalassochelys  caonana 22 

The  chase  and  the  fisheries 71 

The  Fish  Commissioner,  Reports  of 233-237 

Thief;  Water 161 

Thomomys  clnsins 17 

"        talpoidea 17 

Thread-fish , 42 

Herring 60 

Thresher 68 

Throating-knives 74 

Throat  of  sea-lion 215 

ThxYNtt-spades 77 

Throw-sticks 87 

Thrusting  prods 78 

spears 78 

Thumb,  American  Miller's 84 

Thymallns  tricolor 68 

Tide-drailing  tackle 96 

Tigershark 69 

Tinder   200 

Tinyessels  246 

Tipe,  Rabbit 131 

Toad-fish 32 

Tobacco-pipe  Fish 54 

Tobacco,  snuff,  used  as  preservatives 1 78 

Toggle-pin 161 

Tolling-baits 137 

Tom  Cod 29 

Tongs,  4m; 85 

Coral 86 

Oyster 85 

Snake 86 

Sponge 86 

(two  handles) 85 

Tonguea,  Cod's 185 

Salted,  of  bufhlo,  deer,  horse 184 

salted,  Imports  of 276 

Tools 162.178 

Articulating 177 

Carving 168 

Flaying 178 

Hand 71 
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TooLb  for  making  artiflcial  flies 138 

Modeling 177 

Scraping 177-178 

for  staffing,  Taxidermists* 178 

Tooth-picks,  Qnills  used  in  making 210 

Manufacture  of 172 

Top-shells  (Tnrbinida) 206 

Torches 167 

Torpedinido) 66 

Torpedo 66 

occidentalis 66 

Torpedoes 136 

Tortoise-shell  (Eretmoohelys  squamata) 205 

Cat 188 

Preparation  of  174 

Tortoise,  Snapping 22 

Tower-shells  (Trochide) 206 

Towing-nets 129 

Townsend's  Gronnd  Sqnirrel 16 

Tows,  Boll 97 

Traces 116 

Trachurops  crumenophthalmns 41 

Trachynotns  carolinns 42 

•'           ovatos 42 

Trade,  Ice  (accessory) 168 

Trailing-nets 129 

Trammel-nets 126 

Transportation,  Methods  of 142-1G2 

Transporting  apparatus 247 

eggs.  Apparatus  for 247 

fish,  Apparatus  for 247 

Trap,  bird,  French 135 

Trap  gill-nets 123 

Tmp-funnel 132 

Trappings 166 

Horse 142 

Traps 131 

Barrel 131 

Bass 133 

Bowl 184 

Box 133 

Clutching 134 

Cob-house  bird 134 

Cross-bow 135 

Crushing 135 

Door 133-134 

Double  box 133 

Eel 131 

Fall 135 

Figure-four 135 

with  hanging  doors 133 

Uarpoon 135 

Jawed 134,135 

Labyrinth 131-133 

Missile 135 

Mole 135 

mole,  Jar 131 

Newhouse 134, 135 

Noose 134 

Pen 131 

Piercing 135 

Pocket 131 

Set 97 

Sheaf 134 

Sieve  (for  birds) 130 


I  Page. 

Traps,  Spring-door 134 

Steel 184,135 

Turkey 131 

Trawl-line  rollers 119 

Tub  for  (see  under  Trawl.) 

Trawl-lines 97 

Trawl,Beam 129 

(Trawl,  Otter) 129 

Trawls 129 

Trays S4ft 

Case  of  (Chirk's) 247 

Troughs  with  sieve-bottom 245 

Vertical  wire-doth 246 

'•Treading  hurdles" 171 

Trehala 229 

TrichechidiB 9 

Trichechus  manatus 9 

Trichiuridi© 39 

Trichiurus  lepturus 39 

Trichodiodon  pilosus 24 

Tridacua,  Sheila  of 206 

Triglidw 83 

Trimmings,  Leather 214 

Trionychida3 22 

Tripe,  Imports  of 276 

Triple-taU  Fhisher 61 

Tripods  and  stand,  Camera  with  model 178 

Tripoli,  &c 207 

Trisotropis  unduloeus 50 

Triton,  Shells  of 206 

TroUing-spoons 138 

Trolling-tackle 96 

Trombidium  dye 229 

Troughs 245 

Braokett's 24^ 

Chirk's 245 

Gravel-bottomed 245 

Plain 24& 

with  sieve-bottom  trays 24^ 

or  tables  (for  picking  eggs) 246 

Williamson's 545 

Trout,  Artificial  flies  for 162-114 

Brook 5d 

Lake 58 

Namaycush 58 

Ocean 186 

Oquassa 58 

River 5* 

Rock 85 

tackle 9i 

Trowbridge's  Hare 20 

Trowels 79 

Trumpet-flsh 54 

Trunk-fish 24 

Trygon  centrura 66 

hastata 66 

'*       Sabina 66 

Trygonidse 66 

Trying 174 

Try-pots 175 

Tubes,  Siphon 247 

Tub,  line,  Whaleman's 119 

Tubs,d;&c 169 

Tubs,  Bait,  vutB,  &c 170 

Tub,  Mincing 174 
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Tub  for  traw-llno  (see  Trawl) 110 

Tuft-earo't  Squirrel 14 

T11I6  graaa,  Raft  of 144 

Tuimy 40 

Little 40 

Turbinaria  vulgaria 260 

Turbot 28 

Greenland 28 

Spotted 27 

Turkey,  Canned 185 

QuUlaof 210 

traps 131 

Turning 173 

Turritclla,  Sheila  of 207 

Turslopa  erebennns 10 

GiUii 10 

Turtle,  Alligator 22 

Canned 185 

Green 22 

Hawkabill 22 

Leatherback 22 

Loggerhead 22 

oil 226 

Pacific,  Green 22 

Pacific,  HawksbiU 22 

Salted 185 

Soft^ell i 22 

soup 185 

Tusks  of  mammoth  elephant  (Elophasprimi- 

genius) 197 

of  walrus 197 

Taasah,  Silk  of  (Bombyx  pemyi) 106 

Twine,  Netting 130 

Twisted  lines 114-116 

Twisting.roda 82 

U. 

Udotea  conglutinata 270 

*•      fiabellaU 270 

XJlva  fiMciata 271 

*'     latlssima 271 

Umbrellu-makers'  bono,  Manufacture  of 173 

Umiaks 144 

Unarmed  clubs  71 

Uranidea  viscosa 34 

UranoecopidsD 32 

Urgulata 7 

Urophycis  regius 30 

UrsidiB 4 

Ursus  americanuB 5 

"     horribilis 4 

V. 

Yacoinelimph 230 

Vat,8pawning  (Bond) 245 

Vats 246 

Boiling 177 

Holton's 245 

Macerating 177 

Roth's 245 

Vaucherla  piloboloides 271 

Vehicles 142 

Venison,  Dried  and  smoked 182 

Imports  oi* 276 


Page. 

VertebriB,  Shark's 200 

Vertical  wire-cloth  trays 246 

Vesicatory  preparationB from  beetles.  See...  231 

Vessels,  fishing.  Schooner-rigged 149 

Tin Ii46 

Vests 95 

Veziga 164 

Veals 170 

Vicugna  hair 196 

Virginia  Deer  (Caxiacos  Tirginiani\s) 8-9, 193 

Hare -. 18 

Viscera  of  bears,  Parchment  from 215 

of  hog 215 

of  ox 215 

of  seals,  Parohment  frt>m 214 

of  sheep 215 

Vomer  setipinnis 41 

Wad-cutters  (accessory) 92 

Wadding 92 

Bulk 92 

Waders,  Decoy  (carved  in  wood) 139 

Decoy  (stamped  in  tin) 139 

Wads,  Prepared 92 

Wagons 142 

Wallets  for  lines  and  other  tackle 167 

Walrus 6 

leather 208 

Sinewsof 215 

Tnsk^of ^.  197 

Waste,  Bone  and  ivory 200-201 

Water  Rabbit 20 

Water-guns 90 

Water-telescopes 106 

Water-thief 161 

Water-proof  suits 164 

Watery  Flounder 27 

Wax  (Coccus  pehlah) 230 

Exports  of. 299 

Imports  of 290 

Manufactures  of 299 

Ways,  Fish 241-243 

Weak-fish '. 44 

Weapon-holders 95 

Weasels 136 

Hair  of 196 

Weaving 170-171 

Hairnsedin 212 

worsted  cloths 170 

Web,  Spiders* 222 

Weequashing  or  fire-fishing,  Lanterns  for. .  141 

Weighing-scales 02 

Weights  (dropped) 87 

Hurled 87 

Slung 71 

Weirs,  Bar 134 

Eel,  with  leaders 132 

or]pounds 132 

River,  with  pockets i;il 

Salmon  (Upper  Columbia  River) 131 

Spring  (St  Lawrence) 130 

West  coast  oysters 2M 

Western  Argentine 56 
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Y. 

Page. 

Yak  (Foephagns  gnmnlens) 195 

YflQow  CrevallA 41 

Gopher 16 

Mackerel 42 

Perch 4» 

Pike-perch 4» 

Tail 46 

YeUow-fljmed  Gnmt 47 

YaDow-footedMazmot 10 

YeDow-haired  Porcopiiie 18 


Page. 

Yellow-tailed  Spot 45 

Z. 

ZalophiiaGillieq;»U 5 

ZiphiidiB 12 

ZiphlliUB 12 

Zoaroeaangnillaria....*. 31 

Zoniohthya  flaoiatoa 42 

ZonariaflaTa 200 

"     lobata 
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Abbott,  Dr.  CO 240 

Abort,  Lieutenant  J.  T ^     17 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 17 

Adam,  J.  G 131,132,148 

Adama,  A.Leith 236 

Agaaaiz.  Alexander,  24,  26,  28,  41,  44,  45,  47,  50 

58, 55,  50,  60,  62,  63,  65,  66,  70 

Aiken,  C.B 4,7,14 

Alaska  Commercial  Company 5^,  126, 160, 191 

Allegretti  Refrigerator  Company 168 

Allen,  J.&S 115 

Almy,  D.D 244 

Alvord,F.W 146 

American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company . .  97, 08, 

00,100 
American  Net  and  Twine  Company..  125, 126, 127, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


By  Ludwig  Kumubn. 


The  vessel  conveying  the  Howgate  preliminary  Polar  Expedition  was 
tlio  "  Florence  "  of  Kew  London,  Conn.  She  is  a  fore-and-aft  schooner  of 
fifty-six  tons,  and  was  built  in  Wells,  Me.,  in  1851,  for  mackerel,  and 
was  subsequently  used  as  a  sealer  in  the  southern  seas. 

Although  a  staunch  and  fair  sea-boat,  as  far  as  her  diminutive  dimen- 
sions could  allow,  a  less  suitable  vessel  for  the  purpose  could  hardly 
have  been  chosen.  To  say  that  she  was  too  small  for  thorough  scientific 
work  covers  the  ground,  but  quite  fails  to  convey  a  proi)er  idea  of  what 
drawbacks  all  scientific  labors  were  subjected  to  on  tliis  account. 

The  schooner  was  fitted  out  in  New  London,  and  sailed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  3,  1877,  unfortunately  at  least  two  months  later  than 
desirable,  had  her  object  been  purely  scientific. 

The  primary  object  of  the  expedition,  by  Captain  Howgate's  order, 
was  to  coUect  material,  skins,  skin  clothing,  dogs,  sledges,  and  Eskimo, 
for  the  use  of  a  future  colony  on  the  shores  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay. 
The  secondary  object  of  the  exi)edition  was  scientific  work;  and,  thirdly^ 
whaling  was  to  be  one  feature  of  the  cruise. 

So  far  as  the  primary  object  is  concerned,  the  expedition  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  could  be  expected :  a  large  amount  of  skins  wa«  collected 
and  made  into  clothing;  the  services  of  sixteen  Eskimo  were  secured^ 
wlio  were  willing  to  accompany  the  coming  steamer  northward;  nearly 
thirty  dogs  were  secured,  and  several  good  sledges,  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  whales'  jaw-bones  for  shoeing  the  runners  for  some  years. 

As  has  been  stated  by  Captain  Howgate,  "  the  i)eculiar  nature  of  her 
mission  lifted  the  enterprise  from  the  level  of  an  ordinary  whaling  voy- 
age to  the  higher  x>lane  of  geographical  discovery."  Every  one,  except 
the  scientists,  had  a  *^  lay''  in  the  voyage;  and,  so  far  as  the  crew  was 
concerned,  their  "  lay  "  was  to  be  their  only  remunei*ation ;  as  a  natural 
consequence,  whaling  became  the  primary  object  to  them.  The  exi)e- 
dition  was  also  fairly  successful  in  this  direction. 

As  far  as  the  scientific  work  is  concerned,  some  valuable  work  waa 
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done,  especially  by  Mr.  Sherman  in  meteorology }  still,  nearly  all  the  8den« 
tific  labors  were  prosecuted  under  very  discouraging  conditions.  The 
lack  of  any  place  to  work  in  save  a  snow-hut  on  shore,  in  which  neither 
sufficient  light  nor  heat  was  to  be  obtained,  rendered  it  very  difficult  to 
prosecute  certain  investigations.  The  late  date  of  sailing  and  the  early 
departure  from  the  winter  harbor  deprived  us  of  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  season  for  scientific  research. 

The  outward  trip  presented  nothing  to  break  the  usual  monotony  of  a 
long  salting  voyage :  fogs  and  light  winds  prevailed  till  off  the  north  of 
Besolution  Island,  when  a  strong  northeast  gale  was  encountered.  The 
schooner  was  heavily  loaded  and  poorly  trimmed,  so  that  some  uneasi- 
ness for  safety  was  naturally  felt,  especially  as  we  were  close  inshore 
among  icebergs  and  rocks,  in  a  thick  fog  and  on  an  unknown  coast.  One 
boat  was  stove  in  and  a  few  barrels  of  provisions  washed  from  deck; 
otherwise  no  damage  was  done. 

The  first  anchorage  was  in  Kiantilic  Harbor,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Cumberland  Sound,  September  12,  forty-one  days  after  leaving  New 
London.  Some  natives  were  secured  here,  to  assist  in  whaling;  and  all 
their  worldly  possessions,  including  dogs,  sledges,  boats,  &c.,  were  taken 
upon  the  decks,  and  the  schooner  weighed  anchor  and  started  for  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sound.  A  short  stay  was  made  at  the  Kikkertou 
Islands,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  the  Florence  dropped  anchor  in  the 
little  harbor  of  Annanactook,  at  about  lat.  07°  K,  long.  68o  SCK  W. 

Arrangements  were  at  once  begun  by  Mr.  Sherman  and  myself  to  erect 
a  shelter  that  would  serve  for  an  observ^atory  and  general  working-place; 
an  eminence  on  a  little  rocky  islet  in  the  harbor  was  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  and  our  tent  raised.  Instrument-shelters  were  erected,  and  the 
meteorological  work  began  in  earnest. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  became  compact  enough,  we  engaged  the  Eskimo 
to  build  a  snow-house  for  us,  in  which  our  tent  served  as  a  lining. 

It  was  often  difficult  to  get  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  on  account  of 
the  ice  or  unusually  stormy  weather. 

We  improved  every  opi)ortunity  at  this  late  day  to  secure  specimens; 
but  as  the  ice  soon  formed  over  the  sound,  our  endeavors  were  far  firom 
satisfEictory,  especially  as  we  wei*e  unable  to  procure  a  boat  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  as  they  had  to  be  kept  in  teadiness  for  whaling. 

The  winter  was  spent  by  Mr.  Sherman  in  taking  observations;  and  to 
Judge  from  the  manner  in  which  he  assiduously  applied  himself  to  his 
work,  night  and  day,  through  all  weathers  and  under  the  most  discour- 
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aging  circamstances,  the  results  of  his  labors  cannot  Ml  to  be  very  val- 
uable and  do  justice  to  Mr,  Sherman's  inde&tigable  x>erseverance  and 
scholarly  attainments.  We  spent  our  time  in  procuring  and  taking  care 
of  specimens,  as  well  as  taking  our  <<  watch "  at  the  observatory  when 
not  too  busy  with  other  work. 

From  our  peculiar  surroundings  and  the  isolation  to  which  we  were 
necessarily  subjected,  we  lost  much  of  our  wonted  enthusiasm  during  the 
long,  dreary  winter,  and  found  rest  only  in  continual  work. 

The  spring  of  1878  was  stormy  and  backward,  and  the  prevalence  of 
southerly  gales  kept  the  ice  closely  packed  about  us  till  the  fore  part  of 
July.  This  treacherous  condition  of  the  ice,  and  early  departure  from 
the  winter  harbor,  robbed  us  of  any  opportunity  to  prosecute  extended 
researches,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  harbor;  thus  the 
most  valuable  season  was  completely  lost  to  us. 

The  Florence  left  her  winter  harbor  on  the  6th  of  July,  having  all  the 
collected  material  for  the  ftiture  Arctic  colony  stored  in  her  hold,  and 
sixteen  Eskimo  and  twenty-eight  dogs  on  deck. 

In  the  unnecessary  haste  of  departure  many  valuable  preparations  had 
to  be  abandoned  for  want  of  time  to  get  them  aboard,  as  well  as  space 
to  store  them. 

Short  stoppages  were  made  at  two  or  three  points  on  the  outward 
passage  from  the  sound,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  we  rounded  Gape  Mercy 
and  took  the  pack-ice  of  Davis  Straits.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the 
schooner  received  the  bump  which  afterwards  cost  us  so  much  trouble 
and  anxiety. 

The  pack  proved  to  be  quite  loose,  but  extensive,  and  the  floes  rather 
small,  but  the  winds  were  invariably  contrary  and  quite  stifi:',  and  the 
almost  impenetrable  fog  made  the  navigation  dangerous  and  tedious; 
we  were  often  obliged  to  tie  up  to  a  floe  and  await  a  ^^ead"  in  the  pack, 
or  the  lifting  of  the  murky  fog  veil. 

Oodhavn  Harbor,  Disko  Island,  Greenland,  was  reached  on  the  31st 
of  July.  We  were  all  in  high  spirits  in  anticipation  of  news  firom  home, 
if  not  the  presence  of  the  expected  expedition  steamer.  Of  course  the 
double  disappointment  was  sorely  felt. 

The  advent  of  the  expedition  was  awaited  with  great  anxiety,  more 
especially  as  no  word  had  been  sent  us  via  Denmark,  so  we  naturally 
concluded  the  vessel  or  vessels  were  belated  from  some  cause ;  but  when 
three  weeks  of  waiting  brought  us  no  news,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and 
the  Florence  put  on  a  course  for  Cumberland  once  more,  to  return  the 
Eskimo  and  their  effects  to  their  country. 
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During  our  sojoom  in  Godhaven  every  attention  was  paid  to  our  com- 
fort by  the  liigMy  enlightened  Danes  resident  there,  and  these  three 
short  weeks  wexe  to  us  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  whole  cruise.  We 
pursued  our  scientific  labors  here  as  elsewhere  when  an  anchorage  was 
made,  but  in  this  case  had  the  misfortune  of  being  on  an  old  and  well- 
rorked  field. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  August,  the  Florence  left  Godhaven  and 
sped  on  a  southerly  course,  with  a  fair  north  wind;  this  soon  veered  to 
ESE.  and  blew  a  gale.  For  four  days  the  schooner  lay  hove-to  under 
close-reefed  storm-sail,  while  the  hatches  were  battened  down  over  the 
poor  natives  in  the  hold.  We  were.entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements 
and  drifted  with  the  sea.  An  impenetrable  fog,  with  heavy  rain,  con- 
tinued the  whole  time,  and  we  were  drifting  among  hundreds  of  ice- 
bergs, but  luckily  did  not  come  in  contact  with  any. 

On  the  27th  land  was  sighted  on  our  starboard  quarter,  and  subse- 
quent observations  proved  us  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  Eoceter  Sound!  We 
had  drifted  completely  across  Davis  Straits. 

On  the  31st  of  August  we  again  anchored  at  NiantiUc,  and  most  toill 
ingly  landed  our  passengers  and  all  their  goods,  and  enjoyed  a  few  days 
of  rest^ — rest  fix)m  the  howling  of  wind  and  wave  and  jfrom  the  fer  less 
musical  squall  of  the  juvenile  Eskimo  and  the  fiendish  howls  of  the  dogs. 
We  could  also  enjoy  the  luxury  of  clean  and  free  decks  once  more,  the 
first  time  since  June. 

On  the  12th  of  September  willing  hands  headed  the  Florence  for  home, 
very  glad  indeed  to  near  the  long-wished-for  shores  of  the  United 
States,  but  little  dreaming  of  the  terrible  passage  we  were  about  to  en- 
counter. 

We  started  with  a  fair  free  wind,  which  soon  increased  to  a  gale;  and 
as  the  eize  of  the  schooner  forbid  scudding  with  more  than  a  whole  sail 
breeze,  we  were  obliged  to  heave-to  for  two  days.  From  this  time  till 
the  26th,  when  we  made  St.  John's,  Kewfoundland,  we  were  in  a  con- 
tinual gale  nearly  the  whole  time.  At  the  commencement  of  each  storm, 
aiul  tbey  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession,  we  made  a  fair  run 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  hove-to  till  the  storm  abated. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  the  Florence  left  St.  John's,  ^Newfoundland, 
ior  the  United  States.  The  passage  was  one  of  unusually  severe  weather: 
one  storm  followed  an  other  before  the  sea  could  go  down,  and  to  add 
to  our  misery  the  schooner  sprang  a  leak  on  the  evening  of  the  19th, 
while  carrying  a  good  deal  of  canvas,  with  stift'  free  wind  and  heavy 
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head  sea.  AVe  were  somewhere  oft'  Sable  Island  at  the  time,  our  exact 
bearings  being  unknown  to  ns.  The  piunps  were  kept  manned,  and  dili- 
gent search  made  for  the  leak,  but  without  avail.  Such  a  condition  of 
aft'airs  cast  a  shadow  of  gloom  over  the  whole  company :  our  provisions 
gone,  ship  leaking  badly,  and  not  knowing  at  what  moment  it  might 
gain  on  us;  the  elements  in  all  theii'  fury  let  loose,  so  that  we  were  en- 
tirely in  their  power,  drifting  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  raging  billows, 
without  knowledge  of  our  position  within  a  hundred  miles.  On  the 
evening  of  October  25,  Thatcher's  Island  lights  were  sighted,  and  the 
Florence  seemed  to  have  become  animated,  for  with  a  fair  NW.  breeze 
she  sped  like  a  thing  of  life,  and  before  midnight  we  saw  the  reflected 
lights  of  Boston  on  the  clouds,  and  the  next  morning  dropped  anchor  in 
Provincetown,  Mass.  Provisions  were  secured  and  some  slight  repairs 
made. 

On  the  morning  of  October  30,  the  Florence  lay  alongside  of  the  same 
dock  she  had  left  fifteen  months  before,  every  man  brought  back  alive 
and  well. 


ETHNOLOGY. 

P&AOMSNTART  NOTES  ON  THE  ESKIMO  OF  CUMBERLAND  SOUND. 


By  Ludwig  Kumlien. 


Tho  Cumberland  Straits,  Sound,  Gulf,  or  Inlot,  extends  from  about 
lat.  650  N.  to  lat.  67^  +  K  It  is  the  Cumberland  Straits  of  Baffin,  its 
original  discoverer  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  Hogarth 
Sound  of  Captain  Penny,  who  rediscovered  it  in  1839  j  and  the  Korth- 
umberland  Inlet  of  Captain  Wareham  in  1841. 

During  the  last  quarter  century  it  has  often  been  visited  by  Scotch 
and  American  whalemen,  ships  frequently  wintering  on  the  southwest- 
em  shores. 

It  is  at  present  unknown  if  it  be  a  sound  or  gulf;  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  gulf,  but  some  Eskimo  say  that  the  Kingwah  fjord,  one  of 
the  arms  extending  to  the  NE.,  opens  into  a  large  expanse  of  water, 
to  them  unknown.  Icebergs  are  also  sometimes  found  in  this  Qord  that, 
from  their  positions,  seem  to  have  come  from  the  northward,  and  not 
from  the  south. 

The  eastern  shore  of  this  sound  forms  the  western  boundary  of  that 
portion  of  Cumberland  Island  which  lies  between  its  waters  and  Davis 
Straits,  and  known  as  the  Penny  Peninsula. 

In  about  lat.  66^  N.  the  Kingnite  Fjord  extends  from  the  sound  in  an 
ENE.  direction,  and  nearly  joins  Exeter  Sound  from  Davis  Straits; 
they  are  separated  only  by  a  portage  of  a  few  miles.  The  Cumberland 
Eskimo  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  eastern  shore  via  these  l^ords, 
but  seem  to  have  extended  their  migrations  but  a  short  distance  north- 
ward, finding  Cumberland  Sound  more  to  their  tastes. 

The  width  of  Cumberland  Sound  opposite  Niantilic  is  about  thirty 
nules,  i)0S8ibly  its  widest  part.  It  is  indented  by  numerous  and  large 
iQords,  few,  if  any,  of  them  having  been  explored ;  many  islands  are  scat- 
tered along  both  shores,  and  in  some  instances  form  quite  considerable 
groups. 

The  present  Eskimo  are  few  in  numbers.    We  would  estimate  the 

entire  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  on  both  sides  of  the  soundy 
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from  Cape  Mercy  on  the  east  to  ^N^uguineute  on  the  west,  not  to  exceed 
four  hundred  individuals.  It  is  certain  that  within  the  last  thirty  yerrs 
the  mortality  has  been  very  great  among  them;  even  the  whalemen 
remark  an  astonishing  diminution  in  their  numbers  at  the  present  day, 
as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago. 

Numerous  traditions  exist  among  them  of  the  time  when  they  warred 
with  other  trihes,  and  old  men,  now  living,  have  pointed  out  to  us  i^ilauds 
that  were  once  the  scene  of  battles,  wliere  the  besieged  party  wiuj  starved 
into  submission  by  their  enemies.  According  to  the  usual  storj",  the 
hurling  of  stones  was  one  of  the  most  eft'ective  and  common  modes  of 
warfare;  this  was  especially  the  case  when  one  party  could  get  upon  a 
ledge  above  the  other.  At  the  present  day  they  are  peaceful  and  quiet, 
have  no  recognized  leader,  and  no  desire  to  fight,  even  if  their  numbers 
would  permit  of  it. 

As  the  story  goes,  the  present  population  were  the  victors  in  those 
fights,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  they  now  inhabit.  Some  say 
they  came  from  the  northwest,  and  found  another  tribe,,  which  they 
overcame  and  drove  away.  Their  stories  on  this  subject  vary,  and 
sometimes  with  this  unusually  interesting  tradition,  as  well  as  many 
others,  they  get  events  of  a  very  recent  date  hopelessly  mixed  up  with 
the  rest;  and  it  is  no  unusual  instance  to  find  that  some  whaler  with  a 
good  imagination  has  supplied  and  restored  lost  portions  of  the  nar- 
rative, to  their  entire  satisfaction;  but  these  restorations  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  utter  disregard  of  truth  or  possibility. 

The  following  tradition  is  a  translation  from  one  of  the  most  reliable 
natives  we  be^^ame  acquainted  with : 

*^A  long  time  ago  {tichcynaniadlo)*  other  Innuits  (Eskimo)  were  found 
here;  they  were  called  "Tunak";t  they  were  very  strong,  veiy  large,  and 
had  short  legs  and  lai^ge  arms;  they  had  very  wide  chests.  Their  clothes 
were  made  of  bear  skins,  and  their  knives  from  walrus  tusks.  Did  not 
use  bows  and  aiTows,  but  only  the  harpoon-lance;  they  harpooned  the 
reindeer  in  the  water,  from  their  kyacks;  used  very  large  kyacks.    The 

*Hore  arises  a  great  difificulty :  tichemani  siguifies  a  long  time,  *.  c,  it  may  be  any- 
where from  a  week  to  a  year;  tichemaniadlo  is  a  vc^rj^  mucli  louger  period,  gcneraUy 
conceded  to  antedate  the  advent  of  the  whites;  at  least,  this  was  the  only  examplo 
we  could  bring  up  which  they  could  understand,  except  their  own  ages,  which  we  coold 
ascertain  with  less  certainty.  Wlicn  a  very  long  period  (as  in  this  case)  is  represented 
as  having  intervened,  they  repeat  tichemaniadlo  several  times,  but  how  mnch  time  is 
added  by  each  repetition  wo  are  unable  to  say. 

t Variously  prononnced,  *'Tunarc,"  *'Tuunuk,"  or  **Tunuak." 
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Tunuks  made  bouses  out  of  stone.*  They  were  able  to  lift  large  stones. 
We  were  afraid  of  tbem;  we  fought  with  tliem  and  killed  them.  They 
(the  Tunuks)  came  in  the  first  place  from  GreenlandA  The  women  made 
'  clothes  from  their  own  hair.  They  had  no  dogs  at  that  time,  but  they 
made  sledges  and  harnesses,  and  finally  {witchou  =  by  and  by)  put  the 
harnesses  on  three  rocks,  one  white,  one  red,  and  one  blacl^;  they  then 
called,  and  when  they  looked  they  found  the  stones  had  been  trans- 
formed into  dogs.  After  a  time  they  got  plenty  dogs;  then  they  went 
about  more.  The  present  Eskimo  could  not  understand  their  language. 
They  lived  to  a  great  age  {E.  tukewouk  nami  =  did  not  die  I).  Far  to  the 
west  some  Eskimo  lately  saw  some  Tunuks;  they  had  bear-skin  cloth- 
ing. In  the  Tunuks  land  (where t)  the  musk  ox  {oming  muk)^  bear,  and 
seals  are  abundant.  They  build  walls  of  stones  on  the  land,  and  drive 
the  reindeer  into  ponds,  and  catch  them  in  kyacks.  They  have  a  large, 
long  callyiong  (coat,  or  jumper  jacket)  that  they  fasten  down  around 
them  on  the  ice  while  they  are  watching  a  seal's  hole;  underneath  this 

*  Vide  sketch  of  foundation,  No.  1.  Stone  fonndations  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  pat- 
tern are  found  in  many  of  the  larger  jQords.  The  subject  of  the  sketch  was  about  four- 
teen feet  in  its  greatest  diameter  (the  larger  enclosure)  inside ;  the  smaUer  one  about 
ten  feet.  The  arrangement  is  much  the  same  as  the  Eskimo  use  at  the  present  day,  a 
raised  platform  in  the  end  opposite  the  entrance  for  a  sleeping  and  general  lounging 
place,  and  two  smaUer  platforms  on  either  side,  where  the  lamps  are  kept,  and  where 
the  garbage  accumulates. 

These  foundations  are  now  mere  ruins.  Some  of  the  stones  in  the  walls  are  so  large 
that  it  must  have  required  the  united  efforts  of  several  men  to  place  them  in  position. 
The  stones  graduaUy  fi^ininiah  in  size  from  the  foundation  upward.  Standing  walls  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  might  have  been  a  foot  higher,  to  Judge  from  the 
loose  stones  lying  about.  There  was  probably  a  frame-work  of  whale  ribs,  over  which 
the  seal-skin  covering  was  spread. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  foundation  were  seven  kyacks,  built  of  small  stones;  they 
lie  paraUel  to  each  other,  and  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length;  they  are  built  of 
a  single  row  of  stones,  and  only  one  tier  high.  These  are  said  to  indicate  the  number 
of  inmates  that  have  died.  They  appear  to  us  more  like  the  work  of  children.  In 
the  lamp-places  we  found  the  remains  of  Pagomya  fceMuM  (abundant),  Phooa  JMrhata, 
Cistophora  oriatata,  Trichechu$  roimaruSf  UrauB  mariUmua  (the  three  last-named  speciea 
occur  now  only  as  stragglers  in  the  vicinity),  Bangtfer  tarandus,  Beluga  oatodou,  Larue 

f,  and  Samateria 1  (moUieeima,  probably).    Other  bones  are  found,  but  not 

recognizable  from  decay.  No  implements  were  found  except  a  stone  skin-scraper. 
The  present  Eskimo  say  these  stone  foundations  were  made  by  the  Tunuke.  They  are 
found  in  various  out-of-the-way  places,  especially  in  the  greater  Kingwah  Ijord. 

t  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  man  and  women  (Greenlanders)  landed  near  Cape  Mercy, 
having  got  adrift  on  a  piece  of  ice  on  the  Greenland  coast.  From  this  occurrence  wo 
conjecture  that  the  story  has  received  a  modem  addition. 
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g^^rmeut,  on  the  ice,  they  place  a  lamp;  over  this  lamp  they  cook  meat. 
Tiieir  eyes  are  sore  all  the  time.  We  are  afraid  of  them ;  do  not  like 
tliem;  glad  they  have  gone  away.'' 

This  tradition  differs  somewhat  in  the  particulars  when  told  by  differ- 
•^t  individuals,  but  the  main  points  are  essentially  the  same.  Manv 
will  not  tell  it  all ;  some,  only  parts  of  it.  The  ridiculous  story  about 
the  dogs  is  firmly  believed  by  the  present  Eskimo  as  the  origin  of  these 
animals. 

That  the  Tunuks  have  been  seen  of  late  years  in  the  west  is  not  im- 
probable,— that  is,  natives,  different  in  dress  and  stature;  but  they  were 
most  likely  the  tribe  known  as  the  Pelly  Bay  Eskimo  firom  the  north 
shores  of  Hudson's  Straits  and*  from  Fox  Channel,  they  being  larger 
and  more  robust  than  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
certain  that  since  the  whalers  have  begun  coming  among  the  Cumber- 
land Eskimo,  and  introduced  venereal  diseases,  they  have  deteriorated 
very  much.  They  now  almost  depend  upon  ships  coming,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence are  becoming  less  expert  hunters,  and  more  careless  in  the 
construction  of  their  habitations,  which  are  merely  rude  temporary  shel- 
ters made  at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  Great  suffering  often  ensues  from 
living  in  these  miserable  huts.  The  seal  skin  that  should  have  gone  to 
repair  the  tent  is  bartered  to  the  whalemen  for  a  little  tobacco,  or  some 
valueless  trinket,  which  is  soon  thrown  aside.  The  men  are  employed  to 
catch  whales,  when  they  should  be  hunting  in  order  to  supply  the  wants 
of  their  families;  and  the  women,  half  clad,  but  sporting  a  gaudy  calico 
gown,  instead  of  their  comfortable  skin  clothes,  and  dying  of  a  quick 
consumption  in  consequence,  when  they  should  be  repairing  garments 
or  preparing  skins,  are  loafing  around  the  ships,  doing  nothing  for 
themselves  or  any  one  else. 

The  Cumberland  Eskimo  of  to-day,  with  his  breech-loading  rifle, 
steel  knives,  cotton  jacket,  and  all  the  various  trinkets  he  succeeds  in 
procuring  ftom  the  ships,  is  worse  clad,  lives  poorer,  and  gets  less  to  eat 
than  did  his  forefathers,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  white  man. 

There  is  a  practice  among  them  that  is  probably  of  long  standing,  and 
is  regularly  carried'  out  every  season,  of  going  into  the  interior  or  up 
some  of  the  large  flords  after  reindeer.  They  generally  go  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  returning  in  September,  to  be  on  hand  when 

the  fall  whaling  begins.    The  purpose  of  this  reindeer  hunt  is  to  procure 

• 

skins  for  their  winter  clothing.  ^Nearly  all  return  to  the  sound  to  winter. 
They  have  regular  settlements,  which  are  hartUy  ever  entirely  deserted 
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at  any  season.  The  principal  ones  are  known  as  Nngomeute,  Niantilic, 
Newboyant,  Kemesnit,  Annanactook,  Oosooadlnin,  Ejnjoajuin,  Eikker- 
ton^  and  Middliejnacktoack  Islands,  and  Shanmeer,  situate  at  different 
points  on  both  sides  of  Cumberland  Soond.  Daring  the  winter  they  con- 
gregate at  these  points  in  little  villages  of  snow-huts. 

The  present  principal  headquarters  are  at  the  Kikkerton  IslandS|  or  at 
]^iantilic,  according  to  which  point  the  whalers  winter.  The  old  harbor 
of  E^emasuit,  once  the  winter  harbor  of  whalers  and  a  &yorite  resort  of 
the  Eskimo,  is  now  deserted,  except  by  a  few  superannuated  couples, 
who  manage  to  catch  enough  seal  to  live  on. 

As  a  rule,  the  present  race  is  of  short  stature,  the  men  firom  five  feet 
three  inches  to  five  feet  six.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are 
in  favor  of  a  less  rather  than  a  greater  height.  The  women  are  a  little 
shorter.  The  lower  extremities  are  rather  short  in  proi)ortion  to  the 
body,  and  bow-legs  are  almost  the  rule.  This  probably  arises  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  are  carried  in  the  mother's  hood,  as  well 
as  the  early  age  at  which  they  attempt  to  walk.  The  habit  of  sitting 
cross-legged  may  also  have  a  tendency  to  produce  this  deformity.  Their 
hands  and  feet  are  small  and  well  formed.  Their  hands  are  almost  covered 
with  thescarsofcutsand  bruises.  Itseems  that  in  healing  the  injured  part 
rises,  and  is  always  afterwards  disgustingly  prominent.  There  is  a  great 
variation  in  the  color  of  their  skin,  and  a  description  that  would  answer 
for  one  might  not  apply  at  all  to  another.  Even  among  those  that  are 
of  pure  breed  there  are  some  whose  skins  are  no  darker  than  a  white 
man's  would  be  if  subjected  to  the  rigors  of  wind  and  cold,  and  the 
never-removed  accumulation  of  soot  and  grease.  Others  again  seem  to 
have  been  ^^  bom  so."  The  children,  when  young,  are  quite  fieiir.  The 
eyes  are  small,  oblique,  and  black  or  very  dark  brown.  The  hair  is 
black,  straight,  coarse,  and  very  abundant.  It  is  rarely  wavy  or  curly 
among  the  full-blooded  Innuits. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  above  in  cases  of  half-breeds. 
Their  faces  are  broad  and  flat,  with  rather  large  lips  and  prominent 
cheek-bones. 

Infanticide  is  not  practiced  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  at  the 
present  day.  I  have  learned  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent  that  this 
barbarous  custom  was  in  vogue  in  former  times,  however.  Among  the 
natives  of  Eepulse  Bay  and  those  living  on  the  north  shores  of  Hudson's 
Straits,  it  is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  with  the  tribe 
known  as  the  Pelly  Bay  natives.    The  practice  is  confined  almost  en- 
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tirely  to  female  children,  the  reason  being,  they  tell  us,  that  they  are 
unable  to  hunt,  and  consequently  of  little  account.  It  seems  to  have 
b^^n  referable  to  the  same  cause  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo.  Their 
intercourse  with  the  whites  seems  to  have  modified  some  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  their  primitive  habits. 

Twins  are  not  common,  and  triplets  very  rare.  The  males  outnumber 
the  females.  Infanticide  may,  to  some  extent,  be  the  cause ;  but  lung 
diseases,  which  are  alanningly  prevalent,  seem  more  fatal  to  the  women 
than  to  the  men. 

Children  are  often  mated  by  the  parents  while  they  are  still  mere  in- 
fants. There  is  such  an  extreme  laxity  of  morals  that  the  young  women 
almost  nivarialy  become  wives  only  a  short  time  before  they  are  mothers. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  age  the  women  cease  to  bear  children, 
as  they  liave  no  idea  of  their  own  age,  and  few  are  able  to  count  above 
ten.  Puberty  takes  place  at  an  early  age,  possibly  at  fourteen  with  the 
female.  They  are  not  a  prolific  race,  and  it  is  seldom  a  woman  has  more 
than  two  or  three  children,  and  often  only  one,  of  her  o>vn  5  still  many, 
or  almost  all,  have  children ;  but  inquiry  will  generally  divulge  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  childixiu  have  been  bought.  Almost  every  young  woman 
has  or  has  had  a  childj  but  the  identity  of  the  father  is  in  no  \*ise  neces- 
sary in  order  to  insure  the  respectability  of  the  mother  or  child.  Such 
(•hildren  are  generally  tnided  or  given  away  to  some  elderly  couple  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  leave  the  mother.  The  foster-parents 
take  quite  as  good  care  of  such  adopted  children  as  if  they  were  their 
own. 

So  far  as  we  could  learn,  they  do  not  generally  jiractice  any  rites  or 
ceremonies  of  marriage.  The  best  hunter,  or  the  owner  of  the  largest 
number  of  dogs  and  hunting-gear,  will  seldom  have  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  woman  of  his  choice  for  a  wife,  even  though  she  has  a 
husband  at  the  time.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  trade  wives  for  short 
periods  or  for  good.  They  appear  to  have  marriage  rites  sometimes,  but 
we  could  induce  no  one  to  tell  us,  except  one  squaw,  who  agreed  to, 
but  only  on  condition  that  we  became  one  of  the  interested  parties  and 
she  the  other.  This  was  more  than  we  had  bargained  for,  and,  although 
generally  willing  to  be  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  science,  we  allowed  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  improving  it. 

Monogamy  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  prevalent.  Polygamy  is 
practiced  only  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  able  to  provide  for  two  or  more 
wives.    Three,  and  oven  four,  are  known  of,  but  rare.    Neither  do  two 
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or  three  wives  in  one  hut  make  an  altogether  harmonious  household; 
but  all  little  difficulties  are  generally  settled  by  the  husband,  in  a  man- 
ner better  calculated  to  insure  reverence  to  masculine  strength  than 
respect  for  superior  intelligence. 

The  scarcity  of  women  at  present  in  proportion  to  the  men  makes 
polygamy  a  luxury  only  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  wealthy.  Divorce,  if 
it  can  be  called  by  that  name,  is  very  frequent  among  them.  All  that 
is  needed  is  that  the  husband  tires  of  his  wife,  or  knows  of  a  better  one 
that  he  is  able  to  procure.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  trouble  the  woman 
much:  she  is  quite  sure  to  have  another  offer  before  long;  and  a  change 
of  this  kind  seems  to  benefit  both  parties.  One  rather  remarkable  an4 
very  laudable  practice  among  these  people  is  the  adoption  of  young 
children  whose  parents  are  dead,  or,  as  often  happens,  whose  mother  is 
the  only  recognized  parent.  Orphans,  so  to  si)eak,  are  thus  twice  as 
common  as  among  civilized  nations.  These  children,  whether  bought 
or  received  as  a  gift,  are  always  taken  as  good  care  of  as  if  they  were 
their  own,  especially  if  they  are  boys. 

Among  the  Eskimo  employed  by  the  Florence  was  a  family  that  had 
two  children,  who  passed  for  brother  and  sister.  One,  the  boy,  was  a 
nephew  of  "  Eskimo  Joe,"  of  Polaris  fame.  He  had  been  bought  fipom 
the  Hudson's  Straits  Eskimo,  some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south.  He 
was  a  perfect  little  satan ;  and,  though  he  gave  us  much  annoyance,  he 
was  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement  to  us  all.  The  girl,  again,  was 
a  native  of  Exeter  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  Davis  Staits ;  still,  both 
were  considered  as  their  own  children,  and  well  cared  for. 

Half-breeds  are  said  to  be  of  more  irritable  temperaments,  and  less 
able  to  bear  exposure  and  fatigue,  than  the  full-blooded  Eskimo. 

The  food  of  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  consists  entirely  of  flesh,  and  in 
most  sections  of  the  sound  of  fafjomyH  fcetidus.  In  fact,  this  animal  is 
their  principal  dependence  for  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  light.  The 
Eskimo  will  eat  a  few  of  the  berries  of  Vaccinium  uliginosum  and  Umpetrum 
nigrum^  the  roots  of  Pedicularis,  and  occasionally  a  little  Fucus  vesiculo- 
8US  in  winter,  but  this  constitutes  a  very  small  and  unimportant  part  of 
their  food. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  has  fairly  left  the  sound,  the  Eskimo  hunter  leaves 
the  winter  encampment,  with  his  family  and  such  portions  of  his  house- 
hold goods  as  will  be  needed,  and  takes  a  tour  iidand  or  up  some  of  the 
large  fjords  after  reindeer.  The  larger  part  of  his  possessions,  including 
sledge,  dogs,  harnesses,  winter  clothing,  &c.,  he  secretes  among  the  rocks 
in  some  unfrequented  spot.  His  dogs  are  put  on  some  little  i*ocky  islet, 
BuU.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15 2 
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to  shitt  tor  themselves.  They  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  making 
good  use  of  their  time  at  low  tide,  CoUus  scorpius  constituting  the  greater 
part  of  their  food  at  this  season. 

There  are  at  present  so  many  whaleboats  owned  by  these  Eskimo, 
that  they  experience  little  difficulty  in  making  qiute  extensive  cruises, 
three  or  four  families  constituting  a  boat's  crew.  They  will  load  a  whale- 
boat  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  gunwale,  and  then  set  out  for  a  few 
weeks  of  enjoyment  and  abundance.  The  squaws  do  the  rowing  and  the 
"captiiin"  stands  majestically  in  the  stem  with  tlie  steering  oar,  while 
the  rest  of  the  men  are  either  asleep  or  on  the  lookout  for  game.  The 
cargo  consists  of  their  tent-poles,  the  skin-tents,  pots,  and  lamps,  with 
sundry  skin-bags  containing  the  women's  sewing  and  skinning  utensils. 
Their  hunting-gear,  of  course,  forms  a  quite  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  boat.  Very  few  there  are  at  present  who  have  not  be- 
come the  possessors  of  a  half-barrel,  an<i  this  vessel  occupies  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  boat,  and  is  almost  constantly  recei^ing  additions  of 
animal  matter  in  some  shape ;  a  few  young  eiders  or  gulls  will  soon  be 
covered  up  with  the  intestines  of  a  seal  and  its  flesh.  From  this  rece])- 
tacle  all  obtain  a  piece  of  meat  whenever  they  feel  hungry.  This  ves- 
sel  is  never  emptied  of  its  contents,  except  by  accident  or  when  scarcity 
of  material  forbids  its  repletion ;  and,  as  the  temperature  at  this  season 
is  well  up  in  the  "  sixties"  during  the  day,  this  garbage  heap  becomes 
so  offensive  as  to  be  unbearable  to  any  one  but  an  Eskimo. 

They  proceed  at  a  very  leisurely  rate,  rowing  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  stopping  for  a  time,  chatting,  smoking,  or  eating.  When  they  feel 
tired  they  haul  up  on  the  rocks  and  have  a  sleep,  and  then  resume  the 
joiu'ney  in  the  same  vagabond  manner.  If,  while  thus  cruising,  any  live 
creatui'e  that  they  think  there  is  any  possibility  they  can  capture  comei? 
in  sight,  all  hands  become  animated,  th%  oars  are  plied  with  redoubled 
energy,  guns  and  spears  are  in  readiness,  and  every  one  is  eager  for  the 
sport.  Hours  are  often  consumed  in  chasing  half-grown  duck  or  young 
loon,  which  when  procured  is  but  a  bite ;  but  the  fun  of  the  chase  seems  to 
be  the  principal  object,  and  they  enjoy  it  hugely.  Thus  tliey  journey  till 
they  reach  some  suitable  locality,  when  the  boat  is  unloaded,  the  toopiks 
raised,  the  lamps  i)ut  in  their  places,  and  all  is  ready  for  a  gnind  hunt. 
The  men  divide  and  scatter  over  the  mountiiins,  leaving  the  camp  in 
charge  of  the  women  and  children  ;  these  busy  themselves  by  hunting 
for  and  destroying  every  living  creature  that  they  can  And. 

Oji  the  return  of  the  hunters,  who  perchance  have  brought  some  skins 
and  a  hunk  of  venison,  there  are  joyous  times  in  camp ;  the  meat  is  dis- 
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posed  of  first,  and  then  the  younger  people  engage  in  varions  games, 
while  the  older  ones  gather  around  some  aged  crone,  who  excitedly 
recounts  the  hunts  of  her  girlhood  days,  plentifully  intermixing  stray 
portions  of  the  old  sagas  and  legends  with  which  her  memory  is  replete. 
Thus  they  live  from  day  to  day,  the  men  hunting  and  the  women  stretch- 
ing the  skins,  till  the  season  comes  around  when  they  must  return  to 
the  coast.  Happy,  contented,  vagabond  race !  no  thoughts  of  the  mor- 
row disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds. 

When  a  deer  is  killed  any  distance  from  camp,  the  meat  is  cached, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  after  it  in  winter;  but  with  what  the 
wolves  and  foxes  devour  and  what  the  Eskimo  never  can  find  again, 
very  little  is  brought  back. 

Many  have  now  firearms  of  some  pattern  or  other ;  and  though  they 
will  hunt  for  a  ball  that  has  missed  its  mark  for  half  a  day,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  fire  at  any  useless  creature  that  comes  in  their  way.  Those 
that  have  no  guns  use  bows  and  arrows  made  from  reindeer  antlers. 
Sometimes  the  deer  are  driven  into  ponds,  and  even  into  the  salt  water, 
and  captured  in  kyacks  with  harpoons. 

They  have  an  interesting  custom  or  superstition,  namely,  the  killing 
of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  deer;  some  time  during  the  winter  or  early  in 
spring,  at  any  rate  before  they  can  go  deer-hunting,  they  congregate 
together  and  dispose  of  this  imaginary  evil.  The  chief  ancooty  angekoJcj 
or  medicine-man,  is  the  main  performer.  He  goes  through  a  number  of 
gyrations  and  contortions,  constantly  hallooing  and  calling,  till  suddenly 
the  imaginary  deer  is  among  them.  Now  begins  a  lively  time.  Every 
one  is  screaming,  running,  jumping,  spearing,  and  stabbing  at  the  imag- 
inary deer,  till  one  would  think  a  whole  mad-house  was  let  loose.  Often 
this  deer  proves  very  agile,  and  must  be  hard  to  kill,  for  I  have  known 
them  to  keep  this  performance  up  for  days;  in  fact,  till  they  were  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

During  one  of  these  performances  an  old  man  speared  the  deer,  another 
knocked  out  an  eye,  a  third  stabbed  him,  and  so  on  till  he  was  dead. 
Those  who  are  able  or  fortunate  enough  to  inflict  some  injury  on  this 
bad  deer,  especially  ho  who  inflicts  the  death-blow,  is  considered  ex- 
tremely lucky,  as  ho  will  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  as  many  deer 
as  he  wants,  for  there  is  no  longer  an  evil  spirit  to  turn  his  bullets  or 
arrows  from  their  course. 

They  seldom  kill  a  deer  after  the  regular  hunting  season  is  over,  till 
this  performance  has  been  gone  through  with,  even  though  a  very  good 
opportunity  presents  itself. 
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Salmo  salar,  and  one  other  species  of  Saltno  that  I  could  not  procure 
enough  of  to  identify,  are  caught  to  some  extent  in  June  and  September 
in  some  of  the  larger  Qords;  they  are  mostly  caught  with  a  spear,  but 
sometimes  with  a  hook.    (For  description  vide  under  hunting-gear,  &c.) 

When  these  fish  are  caught,  they  are  put  into  a  seal-skin  bag,  and  it 
remains  tied  up  till  the  whole  becomes  a  mass  of  putrid  and  fermenting 
fish,  about  as  repulsive  to  taste,  sight,  and  smell  as  can  be  imagined. 
Coitus  scorpiuSy  which  contributes  so  largely  towards  the  Greenlander's 
larder,  is  not  utilized  by  the  Cumberland  Eskimo,  except  in  cases  of  a 
scarcity  of  other  food  supplies;  the  fish  is  abundant  in  their  waters, 
however,  and  fully  as  good  elating  as  they  are  on  the  Greenland  coast. 

Birds  and  their  eggs  also  contribute  towards  their  sustenance  in  sea- 
son; they  are  extremely  fond  of  eggs,  and  devour  them  in  astonishing 
quantities. 

The  "black  skin''  of  the  whale,  called  by  them  muktukj  is  eateemed 
the  greatest  delicacy.  When  they  first  procure  a  supply  of  this  food, 
they  almost  invariably  eat  themselves  sick,  especially  the  children.  We 
found  this  black  skin  not  unpleasant  tasting  when  boiled  and  then  pickled 
in  strong  vinegar  and  eaten  cold ;  but  the  first  attempts  at  masticating  it 
will  remind  one  of  chewing  India  rubber.  When  eaten  to  excess,  espe- 
cially when  raw,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  laxative.  It  is  generally  eaten 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  blubber  adhering. 

The  greater  portion  of  their  food  is  eaten  raw,  especially  in  winter. 
When  they  cook  at  all,  they  only  "simmer''  it  over  their  lamps  in  a  pot 
of  soapstone.  These  pots  are  from  eight  to  twenty  inches  in  length, 
usually  about  sixteen  inches,  and  though  of  variable  patterns,  the  length 
is  generally  three  times  the  width  or  depth.  Among  such  Eskimo  as 
are  able  to  procure  old  cast-away  meat-cans  from  around  the  ships,  tin 
has  superseded  the  soapstone  both  for  lamps  and  boiling-pots. 

In  summer,  especially  when  on  hunting  excursions,  they  very  often 
"liy "  meat  by  making  a  little  fireplace  of  stones,  and  laying  a  flat  piece 
of  stone  on  the  top.  The  opening  to  receive  the  fuel  supply  is  to  wind- 
ward. For  fuel  at  such  times  they  use  Cassiope  tetragona  and  Ledum 
palustre;  these  shrubs  make  a  quick  and  very  hot  fire.  It  would  be 
comparatively  an  easy  task  for  these  people  to  gather  enough  Cassiope 
tetragona  during  the  summer  to  bum  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
not  rely  wholly  upon  blubber. 

When  the  Eskimo  have  been  simmering  meat,  especially  seal,  in  their 
boiling-pots,  they  pour  off  the  liqueur  and  mix  it  with  about  an  equal 
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quantity  of  blood;  this  makes  a  thick  and  rather  greasy  soup  that  must 
be  quite  nourishing;  the  children  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  seems  possible 
that  from  this  dish  has  originated  the  popular  error  that  these  people 
drink  oilj  a  notion  that  is  simply  preposterous. 

I  found  among  some  of  these  people  a  little  spoon,  or  rather  a  minia- 
ture scoop,  made  of  ivory,  which  they  used  to  drink  the  soup  with ;  it 
appears  to  be  an  .old  utensil,  now  fast  going  out  of  use,  for  they  can  now 
procure  tin  mugs.  A  reindeer's  rib,  pointed  at  one  end,  is  used  to  fish 
up  the  meat  with,  and  sometimes  to  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  These 
instruments  are  found  in  the  graves,  but  seem  to  be  but  little  used  at 
the  present  day. 

When  a  seal  is  brought  to  the  encampment,  especially  if  they  have  not 
been  plenty  for  some  days,  all  the  villagers  are  invited  to  the  hut  of  the 
lucky  hunter,  and  the  seal  is  soon  dispatched.  A  couple  of  the  younger 
men  skin  the  animal  and  distribute  the  pieces  to  the  assembled  company 
as  fast  as  needed.  The  testicles,  being  considered  as  the  choicest  titbit, 
are  usually  handed  over  to  the  hostess;  the  spinal  cord  is  also  rated  as 
one  of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  animal.  During  these  feasts  they 
gorge  themselves  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  are  in  good  humor  and 
hilarious.  Though  there  may  be  ever  so  poor  prospects  to  procure  more 
food  for  the  morrow,  this  does  not  deter  them  from  gluttonously  devour- 
ing the  last  morsel,  and  then  go  on  allowance  till  they  can  get  a  fresh 
supply.  I  have  seen  them  thus  gorge  themselves,  and  then  lie  down  to 
sleep  with  a  piece  of  seal  meat  by  their  side,  which  they  attacked  every 
time  they  awoke. 

The  intestines  of  birds,  notably  La/jfopus  and  Somateria^  are  looked 
upon  as  choice  parts,  and  birds  brought  to  the  encampment  are  gene- 
rally "drawn''  by  the  hunters.  The  fatty  excrescence  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  of  the  male  Som,  spectabilis  is  too  great  a  temptation 
for  them.  It  was  with  great  diflSculty  that  we  could  induce  them  to 
bring  these  birds  to  camp  without  having  them  thus  mutilated. 

Since  whalers  began  to  cruise  in  the  Cumberland  waters,  they  have 
found  that  it  is  decidedly  to  their  advantage  to  hire  boats'  crews  of 
natives  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  whales.  They  make  good  whalemen. 
When  such  crews  are  seciu'cd,  they  wisely  count  in  all  of  their  family  in  tho 
bargain,  so  that  to  secure  the  ser\ices  of  a  crew  of  seven  men  one  must 
feed  thirty  or  more.  While  working  for  whalers,  these  Eskimo  depend 
almost  wholly  on  the  ship  for  their  food  supi>ly ;  as  a  consequence,  they 
are  fast  becoming  poor  hunters,  and  prefer  to  lounge  around  a  vessel 
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and  pick  up  such  scraps  as  offer  themselves  rather  than  to  strike  out  for 
themselves  and  live  independently  and  in  comparative  plenty. 

As  to  meals,  or  regular  meal-times,  they  eat  when  hungry,  if  they  have 
anything.  They  always  eat  in  the  morning  before  going  out  to  hunt; 
but  the  principal  meal  is  in  the  evening,  on  their  return.  When  suppHed 
with  rations  by  the  ships,  they  often  have  their  regular  meals  aboard; 
but  this  does  in  no  wise  hinder  them  from  taking  their  usual  evening 
allowance  of  raw  meat  when  they  return  to  their  huts. 

That  the  Eskimo  possess  considerable  powers  of  abstinence  cannot 
be  disputed;  but  it  is  not  so  remarkable  after  all,  for  they  certainly  have 
had  ample  experience  in  this  direction.  That  they  are  able  to  bear  tem- 
porary or  sustained  exertion  better  than  the  whites  is  doubtful.  They 
are  acclimated  and  have  clothing  suited  to  the  climate,  and  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  rude  shelter  of  a  snow-bank,  if  necessary;  but  give  a 
healthy  white  man  as  good  clothes,  and  he  will  stand  as  much  fatigue, 
and  perhaps  more. 

While  hunting  with  the  Eskimo,  we  often  had  our  nose  and  face  frozen, 
when  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  Eskimo  in  the  least;  but  when  it  came 
to  a  tramp  through  the  snow  all  day  long,  few  of  them  would  stand  it 
any  better  than  we  could. 

Some  have  judged  their  powers  of  endurance  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  follow  their  game ;  but  it  seems  to  us  it  is  rather  their 
wonderful  patience,  for  we  have  known  them  to  follow  animal  tracks  for 
a  whole  day,  when  we  confess  we  could  not  discover  the  faintest  trace 
of  a  track,  except  at  long  distances  apart.  They  will  discover  any  traces 
of  animals  on  the  snow  that  a  white  man  would  pass  by  and  not  notice. 
When  traveling  either  on  the  ice  or  water,  they  make  the  journey  by 
short,  easy  stages,  stopping  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  least  tired,  and  re- 
cruiting ;  if  they  were  required  to  walk  a  given  distance,  as  on  a  regular 
march,  they  would  give  out. 

The  Cumberland  Eskimo  are  known  to  make  better  and  more  beau- 
tiful clothing  than  the  tribes  of  Northern  Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits. 
During  the  summer,  and,  in  fact,  at  all  seasons,  except  when  the  weather 
is  very  severe,  the  outer  garment  of  the  men  is  made  from  the  skins  of 
adult — or,  more  properly  speaking,  yearlings,  as  they  are  the  best — 
Pagomys  fcetldus.  In  very  cold  weather,  they  betake  themselves  to  deer- 
skin clothing;  but  as  these  clothes  are  less  strong  than  the  seal-skin, 
they  make  the  change  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  The  women  wear 
the  deer- skin  clothes  much  later  in  the  season  than  the  men;  their  dress 
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is  also  made  of  the  same  kind  of  seal,  unless  they  are  tbrtunate  enough 
to  procure  Callocephalus  vituUntiSj  which  skins  are  so  highly  prized  that 
they  use  them  even  though  there  is  only  sufficient  for  a  part  of  the  fronts 
of  their  jackets. 

Both  the  men  and  women  wear  a  garment  the  exact  duplicate  in  shape 
under  the  outer  one  5  this  garment  is  made  either  from  the  young  seal 
in  the  white  coat  or  of  reindeer. 

The  coat  of  the  men  does  not  open  in  front,  but  is  drawn  on  over  the 
head  like  a  shirt,  and  has  a  hood  that  fits  the  head  snugly,  while  the 
woman's  hood  is  large  and  loose,  and  the  jacket  is  quite  loose-fitting,  so 
as  to  receive  the  child,  which  is  always  carried  in  the  hood.  The  woman's 
jacket  further  differs  from  the  men's  in  being  shorter  in  front,  and  end- 
ing in  a  roimded  point,  while  behind  it  reaches  quite  to  the  ground  in 
the  form  of  a  lance-shaped  train.  This  api)endage  is  caught  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  fashionable  train  of  the  present  day  among  civil- 
ized nations,  when  the  condition  of  the  ground  is  unfavorable  for  its 
trailing.  After  all,  is  not  this  fashion  borrowed  from  the  Eskimo  f 
There  is  often  an  approach  towards  this  prolongation  in  the  men's  jack- 
ets, especially  when  made  of  deer  skin,  but  never  so  long  as  on  the 
woman's.  Neither  do  little  girls  have  a  long  train  to  the  jacket;  but  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  when  they  are  no  longer  looked  ui)on  as 
children,  they  learn  to  imitate  their  mothers.  There  are  never  any  pock- 
ets in  the  jackets  of  either  sex,  the  hood  serving  for  this  purpose. 

The  pants  of  the  men  are  made  from  the  same  material  as  the  coat, 
with  the  exception  that  the  young  seal  in  the  white  coat  is  otlen  used  for 
the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  garment.  The  pants  reach  only  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  kept  up  by  means  of  a  string  around 
the  body.  Thej'  reach  a  little  below  the  knee,  where  they  are  met  by 
the  boots.  When  made  of  deer  skin,  they  are  usually  ornamented  by 
fringes  of  cut  skin  around  the  loVer  edges. 

The  women's  pants  differ  from  the  men's  in  being  composed  of  two 
separate  pieces,  the  lower  reaching  from  a  little  below  the  knee  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  are  kept  in  place  by  a  string  which  runs  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  other  portion.  The  lower  portion  of  these  panta- 
loons is  removed  while  they  are  at  work  in  their  igloos,  and  the  bare 
thigh  used,  as  a  board  would  be,  to  lay  the  seal  skin  on  while  cleaning 
the  blubber  from  it.  The  women  have  the  habit  of  thrusting  their  hands 
between  the  upper  and  lower  pantaloons  the  same  as  we  do  ina  x>ocket; 
in  fact,  they  use  this  space  as  a  sort  of  pocket 

Little  girls  wear  their  breeches  like  the  men  till  they  get  to  be  ten  or 
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twelve  years  of  age.  Very  small  children  are  dressed  in  a  fawn-skin 
jacket  without  attached  hood;  but  their  heads  are,  nevertheless,  well 
bundled  up  in  a  double  fawn-skin  hood  that  fits  the  scalp  closely.  This 
hood  is  never  removed,  except  perchance  by  accident,  till  the  child  out- 
grows it.    The  lower  extremities  are  usually  not  clad  at  all. 

The  children  are  carried  on  the  mother's  back  inside  her  jacket.  The 
cut  of  the  jacket  is  such  that  the  child  goes  down  as  far  as  the  mother's 
waist,  when  the  closeness  of  the  jacket  prevents  it  going  any  farther. 
The  hood  allows  the  child  freedom  for  its  arms  and  head,  but  the  legs 
are  cramped  underneath  its  body,  and  this  is  probably  one  cause-  of 
bow-leggedness  and  possibly  the  shortness  of  the  lower  extremities.  I 
have  seen  the  Eskimo  mother,  with  a  child  fast  asleep  in  her  hood,  build- 
ing a  toopik.  This  work  often  necessitated  her  stooping  oyer  so  much 
as  to  seemingly  endanger  the  dumping  of  the  infant  over  her  head  on 
the  ground;  still,  it  did  not  seem  to  inconvenience  the  child  in  the  least, 
as  it  slept  soundly  through  the  whole  proceeding. 

The  Jcdmik,  or,  as  generally  pronounced,  humming^  or  boots,  are  prin- 
cipally made  from  the  skins  of  adult  Fagomys  fcetidus^  with  the  hair  off, 
the  soles  being  made  from  the  skin  of  Phoca  harhata.  For  winter  wear 
a  very  beautiful  and  serviceable  boot  is  made  from  the  skin  of  reindeer 
legs  sewed  together  lengthwise ;  they  are  used  only  in  dry  snow,  being 
quite  useless  when  the  snow  is  wet.  Another  style  of  boot  is  to  have 
the  leg  of  netsick  skin,  but  with  the  hair  on.  These  boots  reach  nearly 
to  the  knee,  and  are  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  string  around  the  top, 
and  also  secured  by  a  seal-skin  cord  passing  over  the  instep  and  around 
the  heel.  They  are  generally  sewed  with  sinews  from  reindeer ;  but  for 
boots  the  sinews  from  the  dorsal  vertebrae  of  Beluga  catodon  are  pre- 
ferred when  they  can  be  procured. 

The  stocking  worn  next  to  the  foot  is  of  heavy  reindeer  skin,  the  hair 
side  next  the  foot;  they  reach  above' the  knee.  Over  the  stocking  is 
worn  a  sort  of  slipper  made  from  the  eider-duck.  The  bird  is  skinned 
by  making  an  incision  on  the  back  near  one  wing ;  through  this  open- 
ing the  body  is  removed.  The  skin  is  cleaned  of  the  fat  by  the  Eskimo's 
teeth,  and  the  skin  farther  prepared  by  chewing  it.  The  tail-feathers 
are  removed,  and  this  end  becomes  the  toe  of  the  slipper,  the  feather 
side  being  worn  inside.  Its  upper  edges  are  bound  with  some  kind  of 
skin  to  give  it  additional  strength,  and  if  the  entire  slipper  is  covered 
with  cloth  will  last  a  long  time.  They  are  very  warm  and  comfortable. 
Larus  glaucus  is  often  used  for  this  purpose.  For  children  they  use  Uria 
grylle  and  Rissa  tridmtylus  skins.    Over  all  this  is  worn  another  slipper 
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made  from  the  netsick  skin,  with  the  hair  on,  and  the  hair  side  worn 
outward  and  the  hair  pointing  from  the  toe  backwards.  This  very  much 
facilitates  the  drawing  on  of  the  boot. 

For  summer  wear  the  young  of  the  netsick  in  the  woolly  coat  is  substi- 
tuted for  reindeer  for  the  stocldngs.  Dog  skin  is  also  sometimes  used  for 
stockings,  but  not  so  commonly  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  as  among 
those  of  Hudson's  Straits,  who  use  dog  skins  for  pants  as  well  as  stock- 
ings. 

All  the  clothing  is  sewed  with  sinews,  reindeer  or  white  whale.  The 
reindeer  sinews  are  dried  in  bulk  as  they  come  from  the  animal,  and  are 
split  off'  as  needed.  The  fibres  are  separated  as  fine  as  necessary,  and 
then  drawn  quickly  between  the  teeth  to  secure  a  more  uniform  size.  The 
women  all  sew  towards  themselves,  using  the  thimble  on  the  first  finger; 
they  seldom  use  but  one  kind  of  seam;  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  care- 
fully matched  together,  and  joined  by  sewing  over  and  overtlie  overcast 
seam.  Their  thimbles  (called  tiJciJcy  also  signifies  first  finger)  ave  made 
from  the  skin  of  Plioca  barhata  ;  in  shape  they  are  merely  an  oblong 
piece  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  point  of  the  finger.  A  rim  is  cut 
around  the  outside  edge  for  about  one  half  its  length  ;  this  forms  a  sort 
of  loop  imder  wliich  the  finger  is  passed,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  kept 
in  place.  We  found  this  style  of  thimble  much  more  convenient  than 
the  metal  one  of  the  usual  form. 

Very  few  of  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  at  the  present  day  use  anything 
but  steel  needles,  or  bone  ones  made  after  the  same  pattern.  We  have 
seen  an  instrument  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  needle  that  is  consider- 
ably different  from  anything  we  ever  saw  before.  An  Eskimo  brought 
it  to  us,  and  wanted  a  hatchet  in  exchange.  We  thought  it  certain  he 
would  return  and  offer  to  trade  at  our  terms,  but  he  did  not,  and  we 
never  sa\H  him  again.  This  tool  was  almost  exactly  like  an  awl  in  shape, 
but  had  an  eye  near  the  point.  They  must  have  had  to  thread  this  in- 
strument for  each  stitch.  The  needle  part  was  apparently  of  deer  horn 
and  the  handle  of  walnis  ivor>^ 

The  favorite  and  principal  tool  of  the  women  is  a  knife  shaped  like  an 
ordinai'j^  mincing-knife.  Nearly  all  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  have  now 
procured  iron  enough  from  some  source  or  other  so  that  they  can  have 
an  iron  knife  of  this  pattern.  Before  they  could  procure  enough  iron, 
they  ina<le  the  knife  of  ivory,  and  merely  sank  flakes  or  pieces  of  iron 
into  the  edge,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natives  of  North  Greenland  do 
at  the  present  time.    This  same  practice  of  sinking  iron  flakes  into  the 
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edge  was  also  used  on  their  large  skinning-knives,  which  were  made  fix>m 
a  walrus  tusk,  and  much  after  the  pattern  of  an  ordinary  steel  butcher- 
knife.  Some  of  these  ivory  knives  have  no  iron  in  them;  but  at  the 
present  time  they  are  used  principally,  if  not  entirely,  for  cutting  snow 
and  removing  ice  from  their  kyacks. 

The  women  seldom  use  any  other  kind  of  knife  than  such  as  just  de 
scribed.  .  With  them  they  remove  the  blubber  from  the  skins,  split  skins, 
cut  up  meat,  and  when  sewing  this  instrument  is  used  instead  of  scissors. 
They  begin  a  garment  by  sewing  together  two  pieces  of  skin  and  shap- 
ing them  as  ±hey  go  along  by  means  of  the  knife,  cutting  for  an  inch  or 
two  and  then  sewing.  They  always  push  the  knife  frani  them  when 
working  it. 

Tattooing  does  not  seem  to  be  as  prevalent  now  as  formerly,  for  it  is 
mostly  on  the  aged  women  that  one  finds  it  at  present.  The  markings 
resemble  India  ink  in  appearance,  and  are  done  with  gunpowder  at  pres- 
ent. Still,  some  use  the  old  method,  by  taking  the  juice  of  Fuctis  vesicu- 
lostLs  L.  (or  a  closely  allied  species),  and  some  small  algae  that  appar- 
ently contain  a  good  deal  of  iodine,  and  mixing  with  lampblack. 

Instances  came  under  our  observation  of  people  of  apparently  great 
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age, — say  seventy  years  and  over,  to  judge  from  appearances;  they  had 
gray  hair  (a  rare  thing  among  the  Eskimo),  and  were  nearly  blind; 
the  women  had  the  teeth  worn  close  to  the  gums  by  chewing  skins. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  their 
age,  as  they  keep  no  record  of  time  and  cannot  refer  to  any  past  event 
by  any  means  of  notation.  We  could  not  learn  of  the  rudest  attempt  at 
picture-writing  or  hieroglyphics;  and,  as  they  possess  no  records  what- 
ever, their  traditions  ai'e  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
without  being  fixed  by  any  means  which  allow  even  an  approximate 
estimate  of  their  gix)wth  and  prosperity. 

Most  of  them  are  unable  to  count  beyond  their  ten  fingers,  and  many 
are  unable  to  go  over  six;  some,  again,  are  said  to  have  names  for  num- 
bers to  twenty,  but  they  are  few.  The  numerals  are  diii'erently  pro- 
nounced, and  we  found  difficulty  in  getting  one  sufficiently  conversant 
with  them  to  give  us  the  numerals  to  ten. 

Oue=Atdusaj  or  atausaU 

Two =if«c7k>. 

Three=Pt7i^a5wif,  orpingasat 

Fox\r=S^e7nin^y  or  seseinat. 

'Five=T6dUmen^^  or  tddlimdt 
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8eveji=Pinga8hming  (!). 

"Eighth Aulcbinigan'tnaokani  (6  and  2). 

'Nine^Schischimani  (f  ?). 

Ten=KowoUn. 

Above  ten  they  are  said  to  count  their  toes  and  take  ten  and  one,  ten 
and  two,  &c.  5  but  we  were  unable  to  find  one  who  knew  their  names. 
They  will  tell  you  they  have  caught  seals  or  birds  up  to  six,  but  if  moro 
they  generally  put  it  amashuadly  (a  good  many),  which  may  be  a-ny  num- 
ber from  seven  upwards. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  sick  they  are  very  superstitious,  and  in  fact 
they  resort  almost  entirely  to  their  ancooty  angekoJcSj  or  medicine-men. 

The  following  is  a,  Greenlander's  legend  that  proposes  to  give  a  reason 
why  people  die:  "The  cause  of  people's  dying  is  laid  to  a  woman,  said 
to  have  discoursed  thus:  *Let  the  people  die  gradually,  otherwise  they 
will  not  have  room  in  the  world.''' 

Others  relate  it  in  this  manner:  "Two  of  the  first  people  ^quarreled. 
One  said :  '  Let  it  be  day  and  let  it  be  night,  and  let  the  people  die.'  The 
other  said:  *Let  it  only  be  night  and  not  day,  and  let  the  people  live. 
Alter  ajoug  wrangle  it  came  to  pass  as  the  first  had  said." 

It  is  interesting  that  this  same  curious  legend  exists  among  the  Eskimo 
of  Cumberland  Sound;  they  say  though  that  "those  who  quarreled 
finally  arranged  matters  and  had  both  entire  day  and  entire  night  at  the 
different  seasons,  so  that  both  parties  might  be  suited." 

The  lungs  of  Lepm  glacialis  ai*e  considered  as  a  sure  cure  for  boils  and 
all  manner  of  sores;  they  draw,  they  say,  and  their  manner  of  api>lying 
them  is  the  same  as  we  would  a  poultice.  They  must  be  applied  as 
soon  after  the  animal's  death  as  possible,  and  wjiile  they  are  yet  warm. 

In  cases  of  scurvy  they  never  use  Cochliariaj  but  the  stomach  of  a 
freshly  killed  reindeer,  with  the  vegetable  contents,  instead.  If  the 
scurvy  patient  be  very  bad,  the  limbs  are  bound  with  pieces  of  the  deer's 
stomach,  whale  or  seal's  blubber,  or  any  kind  of  fresh  meat.  If  a  whale 
can  be  caught  at  such  a  time,  the  patient  is  sometimes  bodily  shoved  into 
the  carcass,  or  the  lower  extremities  only  are  sunken  into  the  flesh. 

The  most  prevalent  disease  among  them  seems  to  belung  disease;  it 
is  aliirmiugly  common,  and  consumption  probably  kills  more  than  aU 
other  diseases  combined. 

The  whalemen  have  introduced  venereal  diseases  among  them,  which 
have  spread  at  a  terrible  rate,  and  devastate  the  natives  almost  like  a 
pest. 
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I  could  not  learn  that  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  medical  prop- 
erties of  any  plant  or  shrub.  Some  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  dlgcd  are 
procured  at  low  tide  from  the  cracks  in  the  ice,  and  eaten  raw,  but  only 
because  they  are  fit  to  eat,  they  say;  the  roots  of  Pedicularia  are  also 
sometimes  eaten. 

When  the  women  are  about  to  be  confined  they  are  placed  in  a  small 
snow-hut,  if  it  be  winter,  and  in  a  little  skin  tent,  if  summer,  by  them- 
selves. Their  only  attendant  is  a  little  girl,  who  is  appointed  by  the  head 
ancoot  of  the  encampment.  A  little  raw  meat — deer,  if  they  have  it — is 
put  into  the  hut  with  her,  and  she  is  left  to  give  birth  to  the  child  as  best 
she  can.  The  reason  she  is  removed  from  her  tent  is,  that  should  mother 
or  child  die  in  the  tent  nothing  pertaining  to  the  equipment  of  the  estab- 
lishment could  ever  be  used  again,  not  even  the  tent-covering  or 
the  husband's  hunting-gear.  In  some  instances  they  are  obliged  to 
modifv  this  custom  somewhat.  We  have  known  them  to  cut  the  tent- 
cover  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  all  around  and  use  the  upi)er  por- 
tion. A  man's  wife  accidentally  shot  herself  in  her  igloo,  but  the  gun  was 
too  great  a  sacrifice;  he  used  it,  but  the  rest  of  his  household  effects 
were  left  to  waste  away  where  they  lay.  We  knev  of  another  instance 
where  the  tent-poles  were  brought  into  use  again  in  the  course  of  a  year 
after  a  death  had  occurred  beneath  them. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  with  her  new-bom  babe  is  able  to  get  up  and 
go  out,  usually  but  a  few  hours,  they  are  taken  in  charge  by  an  aged 
female  ancoot^  who  seems  to  have  some  particular  mission  to  perform  in 
such  cases.  She  conducts  them  to  some  level  spot  on  the  ice,  if  near  the 
sea,  and  begins  a  sort  of  march  in  circles  on  the  ice,  the  mother  follow- 
ing with  the  child  on  her  back ;  this  manoeuvre  is  kept  up  some  time, 
the  old  woman  going  through  a  number  of  performances  the  nature  of 
which  we  could  not  learn,  and  continually  muttering  something  equally 
unintelligible  to  us. 

The  next  act  is  to  wade  through  snow-drifts,  the  aged  ancoot  leading 
the  way.  We  have  been  informed  that  it  is  customary  for  the  mother 
to  wade  thus  bare-legged,  but  (whether  from  modesty  or  the  tempera- 
ture of  —  50^  F.  we  cannot  say)  on  some  occasions  this  part  of  the 
performance  is  dispensed  with. 

When  a  sick  person  gets  so  far  gone  that  they  deem  recovery  improb- 
able, he  is  removed  from  the  hut,  and  either  dragged  out  upon  the  rocks 
to  die,  or  a  little  snow  shelter  may  be  constructed  for  him,  and  some 
scraps  of  raw  meat  thrown  in  to  him.    Usually  such  proceedings  are  apt 
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to  end  fatally  o  the  patient,  even  thougli  his  ailment  might  not  have 
been  so  dangerous  had  proper  care  been  taken.  We  know  of  one 
instance  where  a  man  was  thus  put  out  to  die  seven  different  times;  but 
he  recovered  and  crawled  back  to  his  igloo,  and  looks  now  as  if  he  was 
good  for  a  number  of  years  yet.  Stories  are  common  of  how  aged  and 
infirm  people  are  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  younger  ones,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  a  useless  burden;  but  of  this  we  know  nothing  from  personal 
obser\"ations,  or  from  reliable  sources. 

Occasional  instances  of  suicide  happen,  generally  when  the  person  is 
afflicted  with  some  incurable  disease.  Hanging  seems  to  be  the  favoiite 
mode  of  killing  themselves. 

The  ancooVs  manner  of  operating  is  various,  and  almost  every  one  has 
some  method  peculiar  to  himself.  We  could  get  but  a  ghmpse  of  some 
of  them,  as  they  are  averse  to  having  a  white  man  witness  their  perform- 
ances, and  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  any  cine  to  explain 
to  us  their  meaning.  The  following  legend  is  supi)osed  to  give  the 
directions  for  becoming  an  ancoot;  it  is  interesting  that  this  legend  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Greenlander's.  {Vid£  Groenlands  nyo 
Perlustration,  Eller  Katurel-Historie,  Hans  Egede,  1741.) 

We  would  here  add  that  those  who  become  ancoots  are  only  such  as 
are  naturally  possessed  of  a  more  penetrating  mind  than  their  fellows, 
generally  the  biggest  rascals  in  the  encampment,  who  seldom  pay  any 
attention  to  wh^t  is  right  or  just,  but  ply  their  vocation  so  as  to  win  for 
themselves  renown  among  their  fellows,  and  i)ossess  themselves  of  any 
coveted  article  as  remuneration  for  their  services. 

The  manner  in  which  one  may  become  an  ancoot j  or  angeTcok, 

•Any  one  wishing  to  become  an  ancoot  must  go  away  a  long  distance 
from  where  there  is  any  other  person.  Then  he  must  find  a  large  stone, 
and  seat  himself  by  it,  and  call  on  TorngarsnJc.^  This  spirit  will  then 
make  himself  present  to  him.  The  would-be  ancoot  will  at  first  be  very 
much  frightened  at  the  arrival  and  appearance  of  this  spirit,  so  much 
so  that  he  is  seized  with  severe  pains,  and  falls  down  and  dies,  and  re- 
mains dead  for  three  days.  Then  he  comes  to  life  again,  and  returns 
home  a  verv  wise  man. 

*  Tomgarauk  of  the  natives  of  South  Greenland,  and  Tomarauk  of  North  Greenland, 
is  the  highest  oracle,  the  master  spirit  of  these  people.  Thei-e  are  many  spirits  of  less 
power,  called  Tomcet;  these  can  be  seen  only  by  the  angekoka,  after  their  meeting  with 
Torngarauk.  It  appears  that  this  word  signifies  the  greatest  spirit  of  Good,  as  well  as 
of  Evil.  They  now  call  the  Devil  Toimgaraukf  and  in  their  ancient  belief  their  God,  bo 
to  speak^  the  same. 
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An  aiiCooVs  duty  is,  first,  to  mutter  over  the  sick,  that  they  may  become 
well  again;  secondly,  he  will  talk  with  Torngarsuky  and  get  information 
from  him  as  to  how  he  must  manage  so  that  they  will  have  success  in 
their  undertakings;  thirdly,  of  him  he  learns  if  any  one  is  about  to  die, 
and  what  the  cause  is,  or  if  some  unusual  death  or  misfortune  is  about 
to  occur  to  the  people. 

Their  devotion  and  belief  in  the  ancoots  are  unlimited;  they  can  never 
be  induced  to  trespass  on  the  commands  or  disbelieve  the  prophecies 
of  these  important  personages.  When  one  has  been  a  very  successful 
ancoot  for  a  long  time  he  may  become  a  great  ancoot;  this  necessitates 
a  period  of  fasting,  and  then,  as  the  story  goes,  an  animal  they  call 
amaroolc  (the  same  word  is  used  for  wolf,  and  for  an  animal  which  is 
probably  mythical,  unless  it  can  be  a  Gulo)  comes  into  his  hut  and  bites 
the  man,  who  immediately  falls  to  pieces;  his  bones  are  then  conveyed 
to  the  sea,  where  he  lives  for  some  time  as  a  walrus ;  he  finally  returns 
among  his  people,  a  man  in  appearance,  but  a  God  in  power. 

If  the  prophecy  of  an  ancoot  does  not  come  to  pass  as  he  had  said  it 
would,  any  phenomenon  of  nature,  as  a  halo,  corona,  aurora,  &c.,  is  suf- 
ficient to  have  broken  the  spell,  and  the  ancoot  loses  nothing  of  his  repu- 
tation bj'  the  failure,  for  it  is  then  believed  that  the  measure,  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  was  not  pleasing  to  Tomgarsuk, 

The  people  come  to  these  soothsayers  after  all  manner  of  information. 
We  knew  of  one  case  where  a  young  woman  asked  an  ancoot  if  her  yet 
unborn  child  would  be  a  boy  or  girl.  He  retired  outside  the  hut  for  a 
few  moments,  and  when  he  returned  he  said  it  would  "be  a  boy^;  but 
he  adds,  "If  it  is  not  a  boy,  it  will  be  a  girl"!  For  this  valuable  infor- 
mation he  charged  three  seal-skins  and  a  knife.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  aiicoots  are  paid  according  to  their  reputation ;  still,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom they  refuse  to  give  them  what  they  ask  for  in  return  for  their  valu- 
able services. 

They  seem  to  have  an  idea  of  a  future  state,  but  what  we  denominate 
as  tlie  region  down  below  they  consider  as  the  best  place.  In  Egede's 
Groenlands  nye  Perlustration,  year  1741,  is  given  a  legend  which  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  one  that  is  found  among  the  Cumberland 
Eskimo  at  the  present  day.  But  Egede  says,  in  the  Danish  translation, 
"Himmel,"  heaven,  as  though  this  was  the  equivalent  for  the  Green- 
lander's  word;  the  Eskimo  of  Cumberland  say  "topani,"  which  means 
simply  "  up."  They  do  not  distinguish  auy  difference  in  the  soul's  con- 
dition after  death,  or  rather  of  the  two  places  where  they  expect  to  live 
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hereafter;  one  differs  fix)m  the  other  only  in  this  wise,  that  if  death  is 
caused  by  certain  means  they  go  to  the  one,  and  if  they  die  a  natural 
death  they  go  to  the  other. 

The  following  is  their  idea  of  the  fiitnre:  "In  the  spirit-land  all  will 
have  it  as  good  as  or  better  than  they  had  it  on  earth.'^  Yet  they  desig- 
nate two  places  where  the  soul  goes  after  death,  viz:  "Some  go  up; 
others  far  down  into  the  earth.'^  But  the  lower  place  is  considered  pref- 
erable. This  is  described  as  a  beautiful  land,  with  everlasting  sunshine, 
where  the  seal  and  reindeer  abound  in  fabulous  quantities,  and  food  is 
consequently  abundant.  To  this  latter  place  go  only  such  as  are  killed 
by  other  Eskimo,  women  who  die  in  childbirth,  such  as  drown  in  salt 
water,  and  whalers;  they  think,  this  being  the  better  place,  it  is  a  sort  of 
recompense  for  the  suffering  they  underwent  on  earth ;  all  the  rest  go  up. 

In  this  connection  we  will  mention  that  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  think 
the  aurora  borealis  is  the  spirits  of  dead  Eskimo  dancing  and  having  a 
good  time  generally.  It  has  even  considerable  influence  over  them,  and 
they  are  well  pleased  to  see  a  bright  aurora.  The  Greenlanders,  on  the 
other  hand,  say  it  is  the  spirits  of  dead  'Eskimo  fighting. 

We  have  been  told  by  some  that  those  who  hunt  in  the  kyack  and  get 
lost  or  dinven  upon  the  ice  or  some  uninhabited  island  are  supplied  with 
food  firom  these  regions;  that  is,  living  game  is  thrown  in  their  way  for 
them  to  capture,  so  they  will  not  starve.    This  is  firmly  believed  by  them. 

Unlike  the  Greenlanders,  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  of  the  present  day 
have  no  permanent  habitations.  They  may  live  at  the  same  locality  for 
several  winters  in  succession,  but  each  year  construct  a  new  snow -house. 
The  Greenlander  has  a  permanent  sod  or  stone  hut,  and  lives  in  tents 
only  while  away  hunting.  The  Cumberland  natives  live  in  snow-houses 
from  the  time  the  snow  gets  firm  enough  to  be  fit  to  build  with  till  it 
melts,  in  June.  Tbey  generally  begin  the  construction  of  the  snow-house, 
or  igloo,  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  A  place  is  chosen  which  is  shel- 
tered from  the  north,  under  the  lee  of  a  rock,  if  possible,  and  where  there 
is  a  considerable  depth  of  snow.  They  begin  by  treading  a  circular 
space  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter;  on  this  they  keep  piling  snow  and 
stamping  it  down  as  hard  as  possible  till  the  whole  mass  is  a  raised 
platform  as  hard  as  ice.  They  then  cut  out  a  square  block  from  the  mid- 
dle, about  eighteen  inches  deep.  After  this  block  is  removed  they  have 
a  chance  to  cut  others  from  around  the  sides,  and  this  space  is  enlarged 
till  it  becomes  of  the  desired  dimensions.  The  sleeping  platform  is  left 
as  they  fimslied  treading  it,  no  blocks  being  cut  firom  this  portion;  it 
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also  senses  to  stand  on  while  constructing  the  wall,  which  is  always  done 
from  the  inside,  the  builder  being  furnished  with  fresh  snow-blocks  from 
the  outside  when  his  supply  gives  out.  The  wall  is  built  in  a  spiral  form, 
so  that,  if  viewed  from  above,  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  conical 
coil. 

The  only  tools  used  in  building  are  a  saw,  if  they  can  get  it,  for  saw- 
ing out  the  blocks,  and  a  long  knife,  made  from  a  walrus  tusk,  for  trim- 
ming them  into  shape.  In  cutting  and  fitting  the  blocks  of  snow,  they 
show  skill  and  ingenuity,  so  that  they  make  as  perfect  an  arch  as  the  best 
mason.  When  the  hut  is  done,  or  rather  enclosed,  there  is  neither  door 
nor  window,  and  the  builder  is  a  prisoner.  A  door,  however,  is  soon 
made,  but  at  the  opposite  end  from  where  the  entrance  is  to  be;  through 
this  aperture  the  women  and  children  begin  dragging  in  the  "furniture," 
while  the  men  "  chink"  up  the  places  where  the  blocks  join  exich  other. 
The  structure  is  so  strong  that  it  readily  bears  a  man's  weight  on  the 
top.  When  everything  is  ready  inside  and  out,  the  lamps  are  lit;  some- 
times more  than  the  usual  number  are  procured,  and  trimmed  to  bum  as 
brightly  as  possible;  the  heat  begins  to  melt  the  inner  surface  of  the 
structure,  but  it  soon  freezes  and  forms  quite  a  coating  of  ice;  this,  of 
course,  adds  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  building.  The  inside  is 
now  lined  with  the  seal-skin  tent  of  their  summer  toopiks,  fastened  up 
all  around  the  sides  and  top  by  means  of  small  pegs  of  wood  or  bone. 
A  window  is  cut  through  the  wall  over  the  entrance-way,  facing  the 
south ;  it  consists  of  a  half  moon-shaped  bow  of  whalebone,  over  which 
are  stretched  the  intestines  of  Fhocaharhata^  sewed  together  lengthwise. 
This  window  admits  the  light  quite  well. 

Tlie  entrances  are  long,  low  structures,  sometimes  only  two,  often  four 
or  even  five.  They  gradually  diminish  in  size  from  the  igloo,  but  each 
one  has  a  door,  which  is  so  low  and  narrow  that  a  large  person  is  unable 
to  get  through  them,  even  on  hands  and  knees.  The  door  to  the  hut 
jiroper  is  barricaded  at  night  with  a  slab  of  ice  or  the  scapula  of  a  whale. 
Ice  is  also  sometimes  substituted  instead  of  seals'  intestines  for  the  win- 
dow. On  either  side  of  the  entrance- ways,  the  dogs  are  allowed  to  he, 
but  never  inside  the  dwelUng  apartment. 

About  one-half  of  the  floor  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance-way  is 
from  one  to  two  feet  higher  than  the  rest.  On  this  platform  they  keep 
all  their  skins,  and  it  is  used  for  a  general  lounging  and  sleeping  place. 
On  the  top  of  the  snow  they  lay  a  coating  of  Cas»iope  tetragonoy  or  some- 
thing of  this  nort,  and  neatly  spread  the  skins  over  it.    One  can  see  at 
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almost  any  time  an  impish-looking  head,  covered  Tidth  a  thick  mat  of 
tangled  black  hair,  plentifully  powdered  with  reindeer-hair  of  various 
lengths  and  colors,  protruding  from  among  the  pile  of  skins.  The  whole 
family  crowd  together  on  this  platform,  like  so  many  pigs.  The  lainps 
are  kept  burning  day  and  night,  and  the  woman's  place  is  directly  iu 
front  of  them  on  the  sleeping-platform.  Here  they  sit  cross-legged  and 
work.  Back  of  the  lamps  and  around  them  they  pile  up  their  meat. 
This  accumulation  of  garbage  is  only  cleaned  out  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  room  for  a  fresh  supply.  This  pile  of  putrifying  flesh  soon 
becomes  extremely  offensive  both  to  sight  and  smell.  Meat  is  sometimes 
brought  in  the  huts  that  is  already  spoiled,  even  though  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  50  degrees  below  zero.  This  often  happens  with  deer.  We 
think  the  cause  may  be  that  the  body  of  the  animal  immediately  freezes 
on  the  outside  and  forms  a  coating  of  non-conducting  ice,  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  gas^  which  instead  permeates  the  tissues.  If  the 
animal  is  disemboweled  as  soon  as  killed,  it  does  not  happen.  Several 
carcasses,  still  warm,  are  often  piled  one  npon  the  other,  and  the  animal 
heat  is  probably  sufficient  to  start  decomposition  before  the  mass  freezes. 

Aix)uud  the  lamps  lie  the  bones  they  have  picked  the  meat  from,  and 
such  other  parts  as  are  discarded  in  time  of  plenty.  This  rubbish  is  not 
thrown  out,  but  rooted  among  after  a  fresh  supply,  as  it  is  needed. 

Nearly  every  igloo  has  a  little  addition  on  one  side,  with  an  opening 
to  it  from  the  inside  of  the  main  hnt.  In  this  they  keep  their  deer-skin 
clothes  when  not  in  use,  and  also  an  extra  blubber  supply.  Over  the 
lamp  is  liung  a  half-moon-shaped  frame  of  whalebone,  with  seal-skin 
thongs  drawn  tightly  across.  On  this  they  put  their  foot-gear  to  dry 
during  the  night. 

When  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  their  igloos  tumble,  they  have  a 
sad  time  for  a  few  days.  The  skin-tent,  or  toopik,  must  now  be  brought 
into  requisition  and  do  ser\ice  alone.  For  the  toopik  they  select  a  flat 
rock,  from  which  the  snow  has  melted,  and  by  means  of  two  sets  of 
poles,  those  for  the  front  end  of  the  structure  the  shortest,  and  hished 
togetlier  iit  the  top,  like  an  Indian  wigwam,  with  a  ridge-pole  between 
them.  Over  this  the  skin  cover  is  spread,  and  secured  to  the  rock  by 
means  of  stones  laid  on  the  lower  edge.  All  the  after  portion  of  tliis 
tent  is  made  fi*om  seal-skin,  with  the  hair  on,  on  the  back  generally  a 
large  male  Fagophilm  gramlandicm.  The  forward  part  is  made  from  what 
they  term  mamma,  which  is  pi-epared  from  the  skins  of  the  netsick  in 
the  following  manner :  After  the  blubber  has  been  removed  in  the  nsufd 
Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  16 3 
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way  (the  skins  of  i)regnant  females  and  those  suckling  young  ai-e  the 
best),  they  split  the  skins,  or  rather  remove  a  membrane  that  lies  be- 
tween  the  blubber  and  the  skin  proper.  Tlie  splitting  is  done  with  the 
woman's  knife.  The  skin  is  laid  upon  a  flat  surface  and  the  knife  pushed 
away  from  the  operator.  When  the  mamma  is  removed  from  the  skin  it 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  skins,  stretched,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  It  is  tough  and  transparent,  and,  being  very  oily,  does  not  easily 
get  saturated  with  water. 

When  the  toopik  is  about  to  be  raised,  the  skin  covering  is  first 
stretched  out  upon  the  rock,  and  the  poles  are  xxi^^hed  underneath,  and 
then  raised  up,  stretching  the  cover  as  tightly  on  the  poles  as  possible. 
The  toopik  is  carried  with  them  when  they  go  hunting  in  summer. 

Such  habitations  are  of  variable  dimensions,  regulated  by  the  number 
of  occupants  somewhat,  but  more  by  the  industry  of  the  hunter  and  the 
economy  of  his  wife,  for  the  skins  need  repairing  very  often;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  many  of  the  more  shiftless  natives  have  extremely  poor 
shelters,  patched  up  with  dog  and  bear  skin  and  old  cast-away  pieces  of 
canvas,  which  they  have  paid  well  for  in  serviceable  seal-skins. 

Their  greatest  concern  is  to  procure  the  "poles.  At  present  many  get 
broken  oars,  lance-poles,  &c.,  from  the  whalers;  but  still,  ingeniously 
lashed  together,  bone  supports  for  the  tent  are  yet  found  among  them. 
The  inside  arrangement  of  the  toopik  does  not  differ  essentially  firom 
that  of  the  igloo,  except  it  may  be  a  little  nastier  as  a  rule  and  smell  a 
trifle  stronger.  Sometimes  whale-ribs  are  made  use  of  instead  of  x)ole8, 
and  are  very  ingeniously  lashed  together.  The^e  were  more  in  vogue 
formerly,  before  they  could  procure  poles  from  the  ohips. 

We  think  they  were  perhaps  less  nomadic  in  past  times,  as  there  are 
still  extant  sod  foundations,  which  were  no  doubt  used  as  permanent 
abodes. 

At  the  present  day,  so  many  of  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  have  pro- 
cured some  kind  of  firearms  that  their  primitive  modes  of  hunting  and 
their  hunting  imx)lements  have,  to  a  great  measure,  been  modified,  and 
even  in  some  instances  altogether  lost.  Bows  and  arrows  are  fast  be- 
coming an  institution  of  the  past ;  they  do  not  now  rely  on  them  for 
killing  reindeer  as  they  did  at  one  time.  Bows  and  arrows  are  found 
around  the  settlements,  broken  jind  out  of  repair;  the  arrows,  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  lying  about  unused,  or  doing  service  as  some  other  tooL  The 
children  all  have  bows  and  arrows;  but  they  seldom  kill  larger  game 
than  snowbirds  and  lemmings. 
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Of  prime  importauce  to  the  Eskimo  is  bis  wnuiuj^  or  spear.  At  the 
present  day,  the  sealiug  spear  is  often  made  from  an  old  whale-lance, 
having  a  wooden  handle  and  an  iron  harpoon  head  {vide  sketches). 
The  socket  of  the  lance  is  put  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  handle,  and  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  This  kind  of  spear  is  very  useful  to  the 
Eskimo  in  catching  the  seals  in  their  atluks  through  the  ice.  The^'^  are 
extremely  expert  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  and  possess  such  marvelous 
patience  that  they  will  stand  by  a  seal's  atluJc  all  day  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  animal. 

This  spear  is  carried  on  all  occasions  wherever  they  go  and  whatever 
kind  of  game  they  i>ursue.  The  opposite  end  of  the  spear  from  which 
the  harpoon  is  fastened  is  also  their  principal  tool  in  building  fox-traps 
of  ice,  cutting  down  hummocks  so  as  to  get  their  sledges  over  the  shore- 
ice,  &c.  Not  the  least  important  use  of  this  instrument  is  to  sound  the 
ice  with  it.  In  traveling  they  very  often  come  to  places  where  the 
rapid  running  tide  ha«  worn  the  ice  very  thin,  and  by  means  of  this 
«[>ear  they  carefully  feel  their  way  along.  They  will  even  cross  on  a 
iioe  that  is  completely  rotten  by  feeling  around  till  they  get  upon  a  more 
solid  spot  and  then  advancing.-  They  are  very  much  averse  to  getting 
into  the  water,  as  none  of  them  are  able  to  swim. 

The  harpoon-head  used  with  this  spear  is  made  of  iron,  and  is  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  between  the  outside  tips 
of  the  barbs.  They  manufacture  them  entirely  by  filing,  and  will  sit 
and  file  for  many  days  till  they  get  the  instrument  in  the  desired  form. 

For  whales  and  walrus  they  use  a  much  different  weapon,  the  same, 
we  imagine,  as  they  used  before  the  whites  came  among  them.  It  is  a 
large,  awkward,  bulky-looking  affair,  with  a  shaft  made  from  the  horn 
of  Monodon  monoceroSj  or  from  parts  of  a  whale's  jawbone,  ingeniously 
lashed  together,  when  wood  is  not  procurable.  Some  have  the  handle 
composed  of  as  many  as  eight  to  a  dozen  pieces,  beautifully  and  com- 
pactly lashed  together,  till  the  whole  is  as  firm  as  though  it  were  com- 
posed of  a  single  piece. 

Although  such  large  spears  were  not  rare  among  these  natives,  we 
found  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  part  with  them.  A  favorite  harpoon- 
head  is  also  hard  to  procure,  though  they  may  not  have  used  it  for  years. 
Some  considerable  value  seems  to  be  attached  to  these  old  implements, 
especially  if  they  have  been  successful  with  them  in  former  times.  We 
depend  more  upon  the  illustration  here  given  of  this  spear  than  upon 
the  choice  of  words.    Their  old  harpoon-head  for  seals  was  probably 
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of  the  pattern  here  figured.  This  specimen  is  from  a  grave  at  Exeter 
Sound,  and  greatly  resembles  in  pattern  the  iron  seal  harpoon-heacls  of 
the  present  day.  Others  were  made  like  the  walrus  harpoon,  but  hav- 
ing barbSy  instead  of  being  iron-tipped.  A  very  ingenious  contrivance 
about  these  old  spears  is  the  perfect  ball-and-socket  joint  which  unites 
the  eeheemung^  or  bone  portion  (on  which  the  harpoon  is  placed),  witk 
the  shaft.  The  shaft,  if  made  of  wood,  has  a  bone  tip,  which  is  cupped 
to  receive  the  rounded  end  of  the  eeheemung  ;  they  are  kept  in  place  by 
two  thongs  of  seal-skin,  which  makes  it  sufficiently  firm  to  use,  but  at 
the  same  time  will  allow  the  eeheemung  to  double  upon  the  shaft  without 
breaking  when  an  animal  is  struck. 

As  before  mentioned,  so  few  bows  and  arrows  are  now  in  use  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  bow  and  set  of  arrows  that  are  actually 
or  have  been  in  use.  In  the  following  illustration,  no  less  than  eight  differ- 
ent patterns  of  arrows  are  represented.  We  have  derived  our  infonna- 
tion  from  various  sources  besides  our  own  observations.  We  had  in- 
structed some  of  the  most  intelligent  Eskimo  to  make  for  us  wooden 
models  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  arrows  that  they  ever  knew  were  in 
use.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  procure  or  see  the  original,  these  models 
were  faithfully  and  well  executed,  and  leaves  us  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  in  any  instance  imposed  upon  us.  Some  of  the  arrows  we  have 
seen  in  the  i)ossession  of  sailors  that  had  bartered  for  them  for  a  mere 
song,  but  would  not  trade  them  to  us,  under  the  impression  that  they 
would  bring  fabulous  sums  in  the  States.  They  now  probably  adorn 
some  third-rate  gin-shop. 

Of  the  arrows  figured,  ^o.  1  is  made  from  reindeer  antlers,  with  short 
wooden  shaft,  an  old  and  very  common  form  of  arrow.  No.  2  is  i)erhaps 
still  older.  This  is  also  made  of  reindeer  horn.  It  is  more  common  on  the 
Greenland  coast  than  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo.  No.  3  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  I  saw,  and  this  I  was  unable  to  procure;  the  head 
was  of  flint,  and  the  next  piece  of  bone,  with  the  wooden  shaft  lashed  in 
two  places,  showing  probably  a  scarcity  of  wood.  No.  4  was  a  rare  (T) 
form  of  arrow  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo.  The  head  was  made  of 
stone,  with  the  forward  portion  of  the  shaft  of  bone  and  the  rest  of  wood. 
No.  5  was  iron-tipped,  a  fiivorite  pattern  when  iron  was  scarce.  No.  7 
is  now  the  style  used  by  the  children,  and  was  probably  the  next  psvttern 
suggested  after  No.  5,  as  any  pointed  piece  of  iron  can  be  utilized  for 
this  form  of  arrow.  No.  G  has  a  lance-shaped  and  somewhat  elongated 
iron  head ;  such  arrows  were  made  only  when  they  could  get  a  considera- 
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ble  iron  supply,  l^o.  8  is  bone- tipped.  1  could  not  learn  why  the  point 
8hould  be  so  bent,  but  many  had  them  so,  and  even  preferred  it.  All 
their  arrows  were  lashed  with  finely  separated  deer  sinews.  The  feather- 
vanes  were  nearly  always  made  from  the  primaries  of  Strix  scandiaca  or 
Crraeidm  carho.  The  arrows  were  all  short ;  in  fact,  their  length  depended 
somewhat  on  the  wood  supply.  We  were  unable  to  find  but  a  single 
specimen  of  flint  arrow-heads  in  the  graves. 

The  bow  is  made  from  reindeer  antlers  j  these  are  8i)lit,  using  only 
one  of  the  halves  in  the  construction  of  the  bow.  It  is  always  made  in 
three  pieces,  ingeniously  lashed  together.  On  the  back  of  the  bow  are 
three  or  more  strings,  made  like  the  bow-string;  these  are  fastened  at 
both  ends  of  the  bow,  and  also  securely  at  the  middle  of  the  back.  This 
of  course  gives  additional  strength  to  the  affair,  and  is  a  convenient 
place  to  caiTy  an  extra  string.  The  bows  are  very,  short,  often  not  more 
than  thirty  inches.  Kot  every  Eskimo  is  able  to  manufacture  bis  own 
bow;  but  each  encampment  has  generally  at  least  one  skilled  mechanic^ 
who  supplies  the  rest. 

Bows  and  arrows  were  principally  used  in  the  capture  of  the  reindeer^ 
bare,  and  birds,  seldom  seals.  These  bows  are  surprisingly  elastic,  and 
the  Eskimo  are  able  to  use  them  with  wonderful  dexterity.  In  shooting 
this  weapon,  the  string  is  placed  on  the  first  joint  of  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  right  hand. 

Another  Eskimo  implement  fast  going  out  of  use  is  the  JcaMvaky  or 
salmon  spear.  A  glance  at  the  figure  will  give  a  better  idea  of  this  in- 
strument than  we  can  express  in  words.  The  two  outside  tines  are  each 
about  seven  inches  in  length,  and  are  made  of  reindeer  antlers.  Near 
the  tip  and  curving  inward  is  a  tooth-like  prong  about  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  length.  The  points  of  these  teeth  come  to  the  end  of 
the  middle  tine,  which  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  perfectly  straight, 
and  made  from  walrus  ivory.  The  three  tines  are  securely  lashed  to  a 
piece  of  the  jaw-bone  of  the  whale,  of  varying  length,  sometimes  only  a 
foot,  but  often  two  or  three  feet.  When  the  bone  shaft  is  too  short  to 
use,  they  generally  have  a  short  wooden  handle  lashed  to  it  to  make  it 
the  desired  length.  The  two  outside  tines  of  this  spear  are  very  elastic^ 
and  spring  out  when  a  fish  is  struck,  but  close  again  when  the  body  of 
the  fish  has  passed  beyond  the  tooth  i^oints  which  i)roject  inward.  It 
is  thus  imi)ossible  for  it  to  escai)e,  the  central  tine  having  entered  the 
body. 

Another  instrument,  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  JcaJHvakj  is 
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the  ajdk-kaljujaJcj  or  ivory  fish-bait.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  longth, 
and  is  made  to  look  as  much  like  a  fish  as  possible.  A  line  is  passed 
through  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  is  fastened  on  the  belly ;  here  is  a 
small  ivory  hook  that  reaches  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  below  the  fish. 
The  principal  use  of  the  ajakkaljujak  is  not,  however,  to  hook  fish,  but 
to  lure  them  within  reach  of  the  spear.  The  Eskimo  takes  his  ivory  fish 
and  bobs  it  up  and  down  in  the  wAter,.  generally  in  a  tide  crack  or  a 
hole  in  the  ice  on  purpose,  and  watches  till  he  spies  a  fish  making  for  it. 
He  then  gently  begins  to  haul  in  on  his  line,  if  the  fish  follows  the  lure, 
till  it  is  within  reach  of  his  spear ;  sometimes  a  greedy  fish  will  swallow 
the  bait  and  get  cauglit  with  this  primitive  gear.  At  the  present 
day  they  seldom  use  this  implement.  Iron  fish-hooks  are  supplied  them 
firom  the  sliips ;  but  they  are  poor  fishermen  compared  with  the  Green- 
landers. 

One  little  implement  of  comparatively  insignificant  imx)ortance  seems 
not  to  have  been  superseded  by  any  modem  substitute  as  yet.  It  is  the 
kadjukj  a  small  piece  of  ivory  of  different  shapes,  used  to  insert  in  the 
lips  of  the  seals  while  dragging  them  over  the  ice.  We  have  given  illus- 
trations of  the  principal  patterns  we  found  in  use.  No.  8  is  the  same  as 
No.  7  when  seen  from  the  top.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  work. 
The  main  body  of  the  piece  is  hollow,  and  the  portion  No.  11  has  a  head 
which  prevents  it  pulling  through,  but  at  the  same  time  turns  freely, 
and  prevents  the  line  from  twisting  when  the  seal  turns  over.  It  is  so 
well  made  that  the  inside  piece  cannot  be  got  through  any  of  the  open- 
ings. No.  3.  is  No.  2  seen  from  the  top.  No.  10  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
part  of  the  clasp  on  the  sealing  line.  Nos.  1,  4,  and  9  are  the  common- 
est patterns.  No  sealer's  line  is  without  one  or  more  of  these  imple- 
ments of  some  pattern  or  other ;  they  are  all  made  from  walrus  ivory. 

Of  prime  importance  to  the  Eskimo  hunter  is  his  hook  for  catehing 
the  young  ueal.  Here  again  their  old  pattern  has  been  modified  by 
their  contact  with  the  whites.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  figures 
will  suflSciently  explain  the  shape  of  these  implements.  The  upper 
figure  represents  the  ancient  pattern ;  it  was  found  in  a  grave  in  the 
Greater  Kiugwah  Fjord,  but  so  much  decayed  as  to  fall  to  pieces  when 
handled ;  the  hook  part  was  made  from  a  portion  of  a  reindeer's  antler, 
with  a  small  barb  cut  near  the  point.  Its  resemblance  to  the  iron  hook 
of  the  present  day  is  very  ai>parent. 

The  sealing  hook  of  the  present  day  is  made  generally  from  a  dis<"arded 
whale  lance ;  the  handle  is  a  light  wooden  shaft  about  five  feet  in  length. 
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This  instrument  is  used  only  to  cateli  the  young  of  Fagomys  fcetidusj 
while  they  are  still  in  the  white  coats ;  they  are  caught  either  while  lying 
beside  the  atluk  on  the  ice  or  while  still  in  the  snow-burrow.  When  an 
Eskimo  see^s  a  young  seal  on  the  ice,  he  begins  to  make  his  way  cautiously 
toward  it,  stopping  frequently,  and  giving  the  animal  ample  opportunity 
to  satisfy  its  curiosity.  The  seal  will  work  its  head  and  fore  part  of  the 
body  in  a. jerky,  awkward  manner,  and  keep  edging  nearer  and  nearer 
to  its  atluk;  the  Eskimo  watches  every  movement  of  the  seal,  and  knows 
just  the  proper  moment  to  advance  a  step  or  two  and  then  stop.  This 
manoeuvre  is  kept  up  till  he  gets  near  enough  to  reach  the  seal  with  his 
hook.  He  then  make^  a  quick  jump,  at  the  same  time  striking  the  hook 
into  the  animal.  Sealing  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  is  sufficiently 
described  under  our  notes  on  Fagomys  fcetidus^  in  the  report  of  the  mam- 
mals, for  us  to  leave  it  out  of  this  i)aper. 

When  a  seal-skin  is  about  to  be  i)repared  for  drying,  the  blubber  is 
first  removed  somewhat  roughly;  the  skin  is  then  laid  on  a  board^  and 
witli  the  woman's  knife  the  membrane  underneath  the  blubber  is  sep« 
anited  from  the  skin.  The  knife  must  be  very  sharp  to  do  this  success- 
fully. The  operators  always  push  the  knife  from  them ;  it  takes  consid- 
.  erable  experience  in  order  to  do  the  job  well.  When  all  the  blubber  is 
removed,  which  will  take  three  or  four  hours  of  faithful  work,  the  skin 
is  taken  outside,  and  by  means  of  the  feet  is  rolled  and  rubbed  around 
in  the  snow  for  some  time,  and  by  this  process  they  succeed  in  removing 
every  trace  of  grease  from  the  hair.  When  thoroiighly  washed,  the  skin 
is  put  upon  the  stretchers,  if  it  be  winter,  to  dry ;  these  stretchers  are 
merely  four  poles,  which  are  lashed  together  at  the  comers  like  a  qmlt- 
frame,  the  proper  distance  apart  to  suit  the  size  of  the  skin.  The  skin 
is  secured  in  place  by  seal-skin  thongs  passed  through  little  slits  along 
its  edges  and  made  fast  to  the  poles.  When  the  skin  is  properly  stretched 
upon  the  frame,  it  is  put  above  the  lamps  inside  the  snow-hut  to  dry.  As 
the  sun  gets  higher  and  begins  to  have  some  effect,  the  skins  are 
stretched,  flesh  side  up,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  snow-banks,  and  are 
secured  by  means  of  wooden  or  bone  pegs  about  a  foot  in  length.  A» 
the  season  advances  and  the  snow  melts  they  begin  to  stretch  the  skins 
upon  the  ground  by  means  of  the  before-mentioned  pegs.  The  skins 
are  not  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  but  are  raised  a  few  inches  to 
allow  the  air  to  circulate  underneath.  Skins  dry  very  fast  when  exposed 
in  this  manner. 
The  first  days  of  spring  are  always  a  busy  time  with  t<he  Eskimo 
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women.  One  tliiug  is,  they  get  more  freshly  killed  skins  to  prepare,  and 
then  they  generally  have  a  surplus  stock  of  the  winter^s  catch  which 
they  could  not  take  care  of  by  the  slow  process  of  drj'ing  over  the 
lamps  in  the  huts  during  winter.  The  skins  of  the  young  in  the  white 
coats  are  dried  in  some  considerable  quantities,  as  it  takes  about  fifteen 
to  make  a  single  suit  of  clothes,  and  many  have  double  suits  made  from* 
thi.4  material.  They  have  no  idea  of  any  tan,  and  prepare  the  skins 
merely  by  rubbing  them  with  their  skin-scrapers. 

We  insert  a  sketch  of  a  verj-  old  skin-scrai^er,  such  as  are  now  found 
only  in  the  old  graves.  It  is  made  of  stone,  with  a  wooden  handle, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  stone  by  means  of  a  strip  of  whalebone.  An- 
other and  later  pattern  is  made  frx)m  the  scapula  of  a  reindeer.  A  bet- 
ter idea  of  its  make  vawx  be  got  from  the  sketch  than  by  a  description. 
Such  scrapers  are  still  in  use,  but  serve  as  a  sort  of  auxiliary  to  a  scraper 
made  firom  a  tin  can,  resembling  a  little  scoop  in  shai>e9  and  having  a 
v.'ooden  handle.  This  is  the  style  of  scrax)er  made  at  the  present  day, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  effective  instrument  of  the  three.  The  manner 
of  using  these  scrai>ers  is  to  take  the  skin  firmly  in  the  left  hand  and 
]>utting  the  knee  or  foot  uiwn  the  lower  part  of  it  holding  it  securely, 
while  the  scraper  is  worked  with  the  right  hand,  pushing  downward 
with  some  force.  If  the  skins  are  very  dry,  when  they  begin  they  are 
^mewhat  softened  by  rubbing  with  the  hands,  or  even  chewing  the 
most  stubborn  parts.  They  continue  using  these  tools  upon  a  hide 
till  it  gains  the  desired  pliability.  All  the  work  of  stretching,  drying, 
cleaning,  washing,  and  softening  the  skins  falls  upon  the  women. 

The  skins  of  Plwca  barbata  are  stretched  on  a  frame  like  those  of  the 
lietsick,  but  not  till  the  hair  has  been  removed.  The  cutting  of  the  hair 
is  one  of  the  nastiest  and  most  disgusting  sights  one  can  imagine.  It  gen- 
erally falls  to  the  lot  of  some  old  woman  to  do  this.  The  skins  are  allowed 
to  lie  and  become  somewhat  putrid,  a  portion  of  i  he  blubber  remaining  <m. 
The  only  tool  used  is  the  woman's  knife  before  mentioned.  When  about 
to  clean  one  of  these  skins,  the  squaw  takes  off  her  boots,  stockings,  and 
pantaloons,  and,  tucking  her  feet  under  her  body,  lays  this  dirty,  bloody, 
greasy,  stinking  skin  on  her  bare  thigh,  the  flesh  side  down.  She  then 
pushes  the  knife  against  the  hair,  cutting,  or  rather  shaving  it  off.  As 
her  hand  becomes  too  oily  to  hold  on  to  the  skin,  slio  puts  her  fingers 
into  her  mouth,  and  thus  cleans  them.  When  properly  cleaned,  it  is 
dried  in  the  manner  already  spoken  of,  except  that  the  back  and  beDy 
!pf  the  animal  are  dried  separately,  as  the  skin  is  different  on  those  por- 
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tions  of  tlie  body,  and  would  dry  unevenly.  When  dry,  it  is  almost  as 
fitift'  and  hard  as  a  board.  This  skin  is  used  mainly  for  the  soles  of 
l)oots ;  the  pattern  is  cut  from  the  hide,  and  then  WieireeZ  till  it  becomes 
sufficiently  soi'tened  to  sew..  This  last  operation  is  also  mainly  per- 
formed by  the  old  squaws.  When  they  are  too  old  to  sew,  they  become 
oojoolc  chewers  as  the  last  resort,  and  when  their  teeth  fail  them  they 
iire  better  off  in  the  grave. 

Seal-skins  are  also  manufactured  into  drinking  cups ;  such  cups  gen- 
♦erally  have  a  depth  and  diameter  of  about  three  inches.  A  short, 
straight  piece  of  bone,  mostly  the  humerus  of  a  gull  or  duck,  is  sewed 
into  the  upper  rim  on  one  side,  projecting  outside  about  two  inches  and 
a  half;  this  serves  for  a  handle.  The  hair  side  of  the  skin  is  used  for 
the  inside  of  the  vessel.  Larger  vessels,  somewhat  resembling  a  small 
«ack,  were  used  to  carrj'  water  in  at  their  encampments;  but  when  out 
traveling,  they- mostly  oarry  their  water  supply  in  a  seal's  stomach,  pre- 
j>ared  for  the  purpose. 

We  would  naturally  expect  these  people  to  be  very  expert  in  making 
various  devices  for  capturing  their  game  in  traps  or  snares.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case,  however.  They  make  a  fox-trap,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  little  round  hut  of  ice,  with  a  hole  in  one  side  just  large 
enough  for  the  fox  to  crawl  into.  Inside  the  hut  is  a  large  slab  of  ice, 
which  rests  horizontally  upon  a  small  upright  piece  of  ice ;  the  end  of 
the  upright  rests  on  the  bait,  and  when  the  fox  pulls  at  the  meat  he 
<lraws  the  upright  down,  and  the  ice  slab  falls  upon  him  and  he  is  a  sure 
prisoner. 

Another  manner  of  catching  foxes  is  to  make  an  ice  house  much 
larger,  so  high  that  a  man  can  readily  stand  up  in  it.  A  small  funnel- 
shaped  hole,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  fox,  is  made  at  the  top  of 
the  structure,  and  the  bait  is  hung  inside  just  out  of  his  reach.  The 
fox  will  work  a  long  time  trying  to  secure  it,  and  finally  crawl  in  and 
jump  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  hut,  but  then  he  is  unable  to  get  out 


again. 


A  sort  of  snare  is  sometimes  ma<le  for  hares.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  seal-skin  line,  with  a  number  of  slip-nooses  upon  it;  this  is  laid  across 
the  runs  of  the  animals,  or  upon  their  feeding-grounds.  They  are  often 
caught  in  this  manner;  but  the  foxes  are  generally  the  only  ones  bene- 
fited by  the  cai)tnre;  all  that  the  Eskimo  finds  is  a  little  hair  and  a  few 
bones  the  next  morning. 

Birds  are  sometimes  snared  in  about  the  same  manner,  except  that 
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they  use  finely  braided  deer  sinews  for  the  snares^  instead  of  seal- skin. 
They  take  a  good  many  eiders  on  their  nests  in  this  manner. 

When  traveling  over  the  frozen  wastes  in  winter  they  use  snow-shoes. 
These  are  half -moon-shaped,  of  whalebone,  with  seal-skin  thongs  tightly 
drawn  across.  They  are  about  sixteen  inches  long.  Another  pattern 
is  merely  a  frame  of  wood,  about  the  same  length,  and  eight  or  tea 
inches  wide,  with  seal-skin  thongs  for  the  foot  to  rest  on.  As  their  dogs' 
feet  often  get  very  sore  while  traveling  on  crusty  snow,  they  make  them 
little  moccasins  of  seal-skin  to  protect  the  feet. 

Nearly  all  the  Eskimo  become  snow-blind  in  spring,  though  they  use 
eye-blinkers  of  wood.  These  are  only  a  piece  of  wood  fitting  closely 
over  the  eyes,  and  having  a  horizontal  slit  about  one-sixteentli  of  an 
inch  wide;  it  affords  a  good  deal  of  protection  to  the  eyes,  but  they  are 
generally  not  put  on  till  the  condition  of  their  eyes  forbids  them  going 
without.  Some  eye-blinkers  of  bone  were  found  in  a  grave;  they  were 
apparently  very  old,  and  of  a  different  pattern,  but  so  much  decayed  as 
not  to  admit  of  handling. 

All  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  of  the  present  day  have  sledges  of  wood. 
This  has  either  been  bartered  from  the  whalemen  or  secured  from  the 
wrecks  of  ships.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  remains  occasionally 
found  of  sledges  that  were  composed  entirely  of  bone,  whales'  jaw  bone 
apparently.  They  were  made  in  many  pieces,  and  ingeniously  lashed 
together.  All  their  sledges  of  the  present  day  ai'e  shod  with  bone,  and 
when  about  to  undertake  a  journey  they  pour  warmed  blood  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  bone  shoeing;  some  use  water,  but  this  does  not 
last  nearly  so  long  as  blood,  and  is  more  apt  to  chip  off.  This  coating 
makes  a  very  smooth  surface,  and  also  protects  the  runners.  All  their 
sledges  have  a  sort  of  upright  on  the  back  end.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  deer's  head,  with  the  antlers  attached,  the  antlers  being  lashed 
on  the  top  edge  of  either  nmner.  This  serves  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  is  very  handy  indeed. 

The  kyack  of  the  Cumberland  Inuit  does  not  seem  to  have  undergone 
any  change  in  pattern  since  the  whites  came  among  them.  Still,  these 
craft  are  extremely  rude  and  bulky,  compared  with  the  Greenlander^' 
kyack ;  neither  do  they  compare  with  the  Greenlanders  in  expertness  in 
its  use.  These  kyacks  are  mostly  so  large  that  they  would  readily -carry 
two  persons,  and  quite  heavy.  They  do  not  carry  so  much  gear  upon 
their  kyacks  as  the  Greenlanders;  the  seal  spear,  walrus  spear,  and  bird 
spear,  with  their  respective  lines,  are  about  all,  unless  they  are  after  some 
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special  kind  of  game,  as,  for  instance,  bears ;  then  they  carry  a  bear 
lance,  which,  however,  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  whale  lance* 
The  oinialcj  or  woman's  skin  boat,  is  now  rare  among  them,  as  they  are 
able  to  procure  whale-boats  from  ships,  and  one  boat  will  accommo- 
date several  families.  Some  of  these  boats  still  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kugumeute  and  farther  south.  It  required  about  fifteen  skins  of  Fhoca 
barbata  to  construct  one,  and  several  years'  accumulation  of  drift- wood* 

It  seems  very  probable  that  before  the  advent  of  whalemen  they  prac- 
ticed  a  great  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  many  of  which  are  now  obso- 
lete, or  exist  only  in  tradition.  Sometimes  one  of  these  old  customs  will 
be  repeated,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  not  in  the  presence  of  a  white  man^ 
if  they  can  help  it. 

One'of  these  customs,  which  possesses  a  good  deal  of  interest,  is  their 
manner  of  greeting  a  stranger.  When  a  stranger  arrives  at  an  encamp- 
ment, and  is  personally  unknown  to  all  or  the  major  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  he  receives  an  introduction  after  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  villagers  (the  men)  form  themselves  into  a  single 
rank,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  stranger  and  the  head  ancoot 
of  the  village,  having  hare-skin  mittens  on;  they  then  begin  a  monoto- 
nous singing  chant,  keeping  time  with  their  arms,  swinging  them  in 
front,  raising  the  hand  as  high  as  the  shoulder,  with  arm  slightly  bent, 
and  then  describing  a  half  circle  by  lowering  the  hands  as  far  as  the 
abdomen.  Finally,  the  aiicoot  and  the  stranger  step  out  from  the  ranks 
and  face  one  another.  Both  have  mittens  of  seal-skin.  The  stranger 
complacently  folds  his  arms  over  his  breast,  and  inclines  his  head  te 
one  side,  so  as  to  fully  expose  his  cheek,  while  the  ancoot  deals  him  a 
terrible  blow  on  it,  sometimes  felling  him  to  the  ground.  The  two  actors 
now  change  parts,  and  it  becomes  the  stranger's  turn  to  strike,  which 
he  does  with  a  vengeance;  the  two  then  kiss  each  other,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  over.  The  stranger  is  now  duly  initiated  to  share  in  any  and 
all  their  customs,  and  due  hospitalit;^'  is  shown  him  by  all.  Among  his^ 
privileges  he  C4in  also  choose  for  himself  a  wife  during  his  sojourn. 

Another  custom,  which  was  once  very  popular,  is  the  following :  An 
ancoot  dresses  himself  up  in  the  most  hideous  manner,  having  several 
pairs  of  pants  on,  among  the  rest,  and  a  horrid-looking  mask  of  skins* 
The  men  and  women  now  range  themselves  in  separate  and  opposite 
ranks,  and  the  ancoot  takes  his  place  between  them.  He  then  picks 
out  a  man  and  conducts  him  to  a  woman  in  the  opx>osite  ranks.  Thii^ 
couple  then  go  to  the  woman's  hut  and  have  a  grand  spree  for  a  day 
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or  two.  This  manner  of  proceeding  is  kept  ux>  till  all  the  women  but  one 
are  disposed  of.  This  one  is  always  the  ancooVs  choice,  and  her  he  re- 
serves for  liimself.  The  peoi>le  thus  assembled  are,  of  course,  all  well 
known  to  him,  and  he  understands  pretty  well  how  to  mate  them  so  as 
to  meet  general  approbation. 

When  the  women  have  their  monthly  courses,  they  will  not  work,  nor 
visit  the  ship,  or  even  each  others'  huts. 

The  dead  are  generally  covered  with  a  Uttle  pile  of  stones,  so  arched 
over  a«  to  form  a  sort  of  tomb.    It  is  also  quite  common  at  the  present 
time  to  leave  the  dead  fully  exposed  upon  the  rocks.    All  the  Eskimo 
have  a  great  horror  of  handling  a  corpse,  so  that  when  a  person  is  very  sick 
he  is  carried  out  to  die,  and  where  he  lays  the  stone  pile  is  erected  around 
him.    The  hunting  implement's  and  many  of  the  valuables  of  the  deceased 
are  put  by  him  ]  such  things  as  he  will  need  for  a  long  time  in^idej  and 
the  rest  outside  of  the  grave.  We  have  found  in  one  grave  the  skeletons 
of  two  dogs,  remains  of  a  sledge,  whip,  &c.,  and  the  partial  skeleton 
of  a  Pagoniys  fxtidus.    The  right  femur  of  the  Eskimo  skeleton  in  the 
.grave  was  deformed,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  and 
allowed  to  grow  together  without  setting.    He  was  probably  lame  dur- 
ing life,  and  the  dogs  and  sledge  had  been  given  him  in  order  to  facili- 
tate his  traveling  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds.    In  another  grave  we 
•discovered  portions  of  a  kyack.    That  decayed  bow  and  arrows,  spears, 
and  all  their  hunting  implements,  were  at  one  time  plenty  in  graves,  is 
very  apparent;  but  of  late  years  they  have  so  amended  this  usage  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  articles  to  remain  very  long,  so  they  aie 
taken  out  and  used  by  the  relatives.    In  very  recent  gra.ves  we  found 
tin  cups  and  pots,  knives,  and  even  one  fork  and  sx>oon,  combj  pieces  of 
<!loth,  needles,  thread,  thimble,  and  in  one  a  photograph  and  a  Harpenf 
Weekly  newspaper,  tub  for  meat,  &c. ;  in  fact,  all  the  equipments  and 
treasures  of  the  deceased.    The  more  valuable  of  these  articles  were  out- 
ride, and  would  undoubtedly  soon  have  been  appropriated  by  the  rela- 
tivrs.    This  is  the  reason  that  so  little  is  found  in  gi*aves  at  the  present 
-day.    In  the  old  graves  the  wood  and  bone  implements  seem  to  decay 
very  fast,  and  can  seldom  be  handled  without  falling  to  pieces.    All  the 
graves  contain  entire  or  partial  skeletons  of  some  animal  or  bird,  mostly 
the  netsick  seal.    This  was  put  in  for  food,  undoubtedly.     Very  few 
^aves  contain  the  perfect  skeleton  of  the  inmate.    The  *dogs,  wolves, 
and  foxes  despoil  the  graves,  and  scatter  the  bones  in  every  direction.  It 
is  seldom  that  these  tombs  are  so  well  constructed  that  the  dogs  cannot 
tear  them  down. 
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As  a  rule,  they  are  not  kind  to  the  aged  or  feeble.  We  know  of  ono 
instance  where  an  old  cripple,  who  had  no  one  who  would  recogniie  his 
authority,  was  obliged  to  go  sealing  for  himself.  He  had  but  one  dog, 
and  no  sled ;  so,  taking  a  se^il-skin  and  allowing  the  dog  to  drag  it,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  sealing-ground  on  this  novel  conveyance.  There 
were  every  day  large  sleds  leaving  the  encampment,  but  no  one  offered 
to  help  the  old  man,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  recip- 
rocate the  favor. 

Among  their  many  superstitious  notions,  the  wearing  of  charms  abbut 
the  person  is  one  of  the  most  curious.  These  are  called  amgooukj  or 
amusitj  and  may  be  nothing  but  pieces  of  bone  or  wood,  birds'  bills  or 
claws,  or  an  animal's  teeth  or  skin.  To  these  charms  they  attribute 
supernatural  powers,  and  believe  them  to  be  able  to  keep  the  wearer 
from  sickness  or  misfortune.  It  is  a  common  custom  lor  the  wife  to 
throw  a  piece  of  seal's  blubber  on  her  husband's  kyack  when  he  is  about 
to  go  hunting ;  this  will  give  him  success.  Little  strips  of  deer-skin  are 
hung  about  the  person  in  different  places  to  insure  success  in  some  under- 
taking or  to  ward  off  some  misfortune,  real  or  imaginary.  We  discov- 
ered one  of  these  charms,  which  seemed  to  possess  unusual  interest  It 
was  worn  by  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  old.  She  had  a  small  envel- 
ox>e  of  seal-skin  that  was  worn  on  the  back  of  her  inside  jaeket.  We. 
succeeded  in  bribing  her  grandmother  to  show  us  the  contents  of  the 
envelope,  which  proved  to  be  two  small  stones,  the  one  a  bluish  flint,  the 
other  apparently  meteoric  iron.  The  tradition  connected  with  these 
stones,  the  grandmother  said,  is  that  a  very  long  time  ago  an  Eskimo, 
from  whom  she  was  a  lineal  descendant,  had  discovered  the  iron,  and 
had  picked  up  a  stone  to  break  a  piece  off  and  take  home  with  him ; 
but  when  he  struck  the  iron  fire  flew  from  it,  and  he  soon  learned  how 
to  make  use  of  this  accidental  discovery,  and  became  a  great  man  camoiig 
the  people.  At  this  point  wc  lost  the  thread  of  the  old  woman's  narrative, 
and  all  we  could  further  learn  was  that  these  two  small  pieces  had  been 
preserved  in  the  family  for  successive  generations,  and  were  inherited  by 
her  from  her  mother,  and  that  she  had  now  given  them  to  her  grandchild, 
the  child's  mother  being  dead.  The  child  will  in  turn  give  it  to  her 
children.  She  thought  this  charm  of  inestimable  value,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  part  with  it,  for,  she  said,  "  No  one  has  yet  died  while 
wearing  this  chann." 

Another  charm  of  gieat  value  to  the  mother  who  has  a  young  babe 
is  the  canine  tooth  of  the  polar  bear.    This  is  used  as  a  kind  of  cLisp  to 
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a  seal-skin  string,  which  passes  around  the  body  and  keeps  the  breasts 
up.    Her  milk  supply  cannot  fail  while  she  wears  this. 

Many  of  the  ancoots  by  long  practice  become  quite  competent  jug- 
glers, and  often  take  advantage  to  show  off  their  i)ower8  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  their  firiends.  A  common  trick  with  a  full-fledged  anooot  is  to 
come  suddenly  into  a  hut  with  a  harpoon  toggled  on  his  breast,  and  the 
handle  sticking  in  his  back,  the  wound  bleeding  profusely.  Such  demon- 
strations make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  wit- 
ness it,  and  it  becomes  no  less  marvelous  when  they  see  that  he  survives, 
without  even  a  mark  after  the  wound. 

A  very  interesting  legend  is  one  which  they  tell  as  to  ihe  origin  of 
man,  as  regards  creation,  and  the  beginning  of  all  things.  They  say  it 
came  so  of  itself.  Of  the  creation  of  man  they  say :  In  the  beginning 
there  grew  up  from  the  earth  a  man ;  he  got  a  wife  from  one  of  his 
thumbs  (!),  and  from  this  pair  the  race  has  originated.  But  the  whites, 
whom  they  call  cablunet^  or  x^odluruik^  they  have  sprung  from  do^«.  An 
Eskimo  woman  at  one  time  gave  birth  to  human  beings  and  dogs.  These 
latter  she  put  in  an  old  boot,  and  threw  them  out  into  the  sea,  saying, 
^^  Go  hence,  and  become  white  people."  From  this  they  say  whites  live 
on  the  sea,  and  their  ships  are  like  the  Inuits'  boots,  round  at  both 
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P&AGMENTABY  NOTES  ON  THE  KAMMALIA  OF  CUMBERLAND  SOUND. 


By  Ludwig  Kumliex. 


The  following  list  coutains  little  else  than  iragmentary  not<es  on  such 
species  as  I  procured,  or  with  certainty  identified,  during  my  short  so- 
journ in  the  northern  waters  of  Cumberland  Sound  (the  Hogarth  Sound 
of  Penny),  at  about  lat.  67^  N. 

The  region  about  our  winter  harbor  was  marvelously  barren,  and  very 
few  mammals  are  found  there.  Its  location  is  such  that  many  of  the 
8i)ecies  that  frequent  the  southern  waters  are  seldom  found  about  An- 
nanactook,  as  it  is  so  far  <'  inland."  It  is  a  rarity  for  a  bear  to  stray  up 
the  sound  any  distance,  and  some  of  the  seals  and  most  of  the  cetaceans 
are  only  of  irregular  occurrence. 

Near  the  southern  entrance  of  the  sound,  however,  the  harp  seal,  polar 
bear,  walrus,  and  many  of  the  cetaceans,  are  regular  visitors.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  many  cetaceans  are  found  in  these  waters  that 
I  did  not  see.  Should  I  place  confidence  in  the  information  of  whale- 
men regarding  whales,  I  could  easily  make  out  many  species,  and  some 
very  marvelous  ones;  but  my  experience  has  been  that  whalemen  gen- 
erally are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  this  matter,  as  they  confound  species 
to  such  a  degree  that  one  can  never  unravel  the  snarl,  and  their  own 
peculiar  nomenclature  makes  matters  worse  instead  of  better. 

My  stay  was  also  much  too  short  for  anything  like  a  satisfactory  inves- 
tigation of  certain  interesting  problems.  I  was  even  obliged  to  leave 
some  valuable  skeletons,  and  could  have  procured  many  more  had  there 
been  any  place  to  stow  them  away  on  shipboard. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  belief  among  the  Eskimo,  as  well  as  the 
whalemen,  that  the  mammals  have  disappeared  from  this  section  of 
country  at  a  wonderful  rate  within  the  last  few  years.  I  found  the  re- 
mains of  Tricheclius  rosmams^  Cistophara  cristatay  and  Urstis  maritimua  in 
the  ancient  kitchenmiddens  in  Kingwah  Fjord,  in  localities  where  those 
animals  occur  at  the  present  day  only  as  rare  stragglers.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  such  large  animals  could  have  been  brought  any  distance, 
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80  they  must  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  liave  been  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  musk-ox,  or  any  Eskimo 
that  had  seen  one;  but  almost  any  of  them  could  describe  the  animal 
very  intelligently,  and  would  tell  you  they  are  found  far  to  the  north. 
The  Eskimo  name  for  this  animal,  "  omingmuk,"  is  by  no  means  a  rare ' 
name  among  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  once  found  on  Cum- 
berland Island,  but  are  now  extinct,  as  other  8i>eeies  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Kikkerton  Islands  offers  many  advantages  to  a 
naturalist ;  it  is  now  a  permanent  whaling  station,  and  a  person  coul  1  at 
any  time  secure  the  valuable  assistance  of  natives,  besides  having  ample 
conveniences  for  drying,  stowing,  &c.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  secure  a  good  skeleton  of  an  adult  right  whale  at  this  place  if  a  per- 
son went  about  it  in  the  proper  manner.  Almost  any  of  the  smaller  ceta- 
ceans, and  all  the  seals,  adidt,  young,  and  foetal,  could  be  secured  kt  a 
very  trifling  outlay  of  presents  to  the  Eskimo. 

1.  Ursus  maritimus,  Linn^. 

^'Nannok/'  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a  bear  any  distance  up  Cumberland 
Sound ;  they  are  common  about  Cape  Mercy,  Shaumeer,  and  Nugumeute^ 
but  seldom  stray  above  Niantilic,  or  the  Kikkerton  Islands.  Below 
Niantilic,  on  the  southern  side  of  Bear  Sound,  in  the  vicinity  of  what 
the  Eskimo  call  Okaglik  and  Kokaluyah,  they  are  quite  plenty.  Many 
are  captured  here  every  year,  especially  in  §i)ring,  by  the  Eskimo,  who 
fearlessly  atUick  them  in  their  fi-ail  kyacks,  but  are  afraid  of  them  on 
the  ice  or  land.  From  Nugumeute  to  Hudson's  Straits  they  appear  to 
be  even  more  plenty,  and  westward,  in  the  northern  waters  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  whalemen  often  procure  twenty  or  more  skins  in  a  season. 

In  October,  1877,  an  enormous  female  with  two  cubs  paid  the  Eskimo 
encampment,  at  the  Kikkerton  Islands,  a  visit.  They  swam  over  the 
Salmon  Fjord,  probably  scenting  a  dead  whale  that  was  on  the  bea<;h  near 
the  huts.  The  bears  made  a  lively  time  among  the  huts,  and  a  con 
siderable  outlay  of  ammunition  and  dogs  was  made  before  they  were 
finally  captured.  Tliere  were  about  two  hundred  dogs  and  half  as  many 
natives,  besides  the  crews  of  two  whalers ;  all  this  motley  crowd  made  war 
on  the  bears;  one  of  the  whaling  captains,  a  little  braver  than  the  rest^ 
got  too  close  to  the  old  bear,  and  she  dealt  him  a  blow  which  knocked 
his  gun  many  feet  into  a  snow-bank ;  she  then  began  to  make  way  with 
him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Eskimo  and  dogs.    A  young  Eskimo  waii 
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served  in  a  similar  manner,  but  sustained  quite  serious  injuries.  Great 
consternation  and  fear  prevailed  among  the  women  and  children,  and 
that  memorable  night,  when  the  nannokes  besieged  their  quiet  camp, 
was  long  a  lively  topic  of  conversation. 

When  the  Florence  took  the  pack-ice  off  Cape  Mercy,  a  huge  male  wa« 
suddenly  espied  alongside,  but  he  did  his  best  to  get  away  as  fast  as 
possible ;  a  boat  was  lowered  and  his  capture  was  as  devoid  of  excite- 
ment as  the  killing  of  a  sheep  in  a  barn-yard.  We  had  at  this  time  six- 
teen Eskimo  and  thirty  dogs  on  deck,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
meat  was  utilized  as  food  by  one  or  the  other  without  any  symptoms  of 
poisoning.  During  the  season  that  Pagomys  foetidus  have  their  young, 
the  bears  begin  to  wander  up  the  flords  in  search  of  them,  and  are  at 
this  time  often  found  a  considerable  distance  from  the  open  water. 

In  and  about  the  old  stone-hut  foundations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Annanactook  I  found  the  remains  of  bears.  There  is  a  story  among  the 
Eskimo  that  the  bear,  walrus,  and  hooded  seal  were  once  plenty  there, 
but  for  some  cause  do  not  now  frequent  the  locality.  A  very  young  cub 
skin  was  secured  in  April  by  a  Shaumeer  Eskimo.  The  vicinity  of  Cape 
Mercy  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  localities  for  bears;  here  they  come 
down  on  the  pack-ice  with  the  current  from  the  north.  Eskimo  ftt)m 
the  region  northward  in  Cumberland  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  here 
to  hunt  them. 

2.  Vtilpes  lagopus,  Linn^. 

"Touyiinaik,"  Cmnberland  Eskimo. 

The  Arctic  fox  is  quite  common  on  both  sides  of  Cumberland  in  all  suit- 
able localities.  During  the  winter  they  often  fare  badly,  tod  become  quite 
impudent  when  pressed  by  hunger,  even  coming  upon  the  schooners' 
decks  at  night.  They  were  a  source  of  annoyance  as  well  as  amusement  to 
us  around  our  observatory.  We  were  not  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
enough  glass  to  let  the  light  in  through  the  wall  of  snow  that  surrounded 
our  tent,  so  we  had  recourse  to  oiled  sheeting  stretched  over  the  super- 
ture,  borrowing  the  idea  from  the  Eskimo  window  of  seal  intestine.  But 
as  we  had  no  dogs  about  our  snow-house,  the  foxes  became  so  bold 
during  the  long  cold  nights  of  winter  that  they  often  came  and  sat 
around  the  stovepipe  that  projected  through  the  roof  of  the  hut^  Our 
cloth  windows  had  to  be  repaired  very  often,  as  they  would  tear  them 
down  and  cat  them  for  the  oil  the  cloth  contained.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  catch  them  with  a  steel  trap.  I  tied  the  bait  underneath 
the  tongue,  and  careftilly  placed  the  trap  in  a  little  excavation  in  the 
Bull.  ¥at.  Mus.  No.  15 i 
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snow,  and  covered  the  whole  with  snow;  but  they  dug  beneath  the  trap, 
and  secured  the  bait  from  below,  often  even  without  springing  the  trap. 
With  an  ice  trap  made  after  the  Eskimo  pattern  I  was  more  successfid. 

As  soon  as  the  seals  begin  pupping,  the  foxes  fare  better;  this  season 
is  in  fact  the  grand  banqueting  time  for  these  animals,  after  the  long 
sufferings  and  privations  of  winter.  At  this  season  (March,  April,  and 
May),  they  destroy  a  great  many  young  seals.  I  have  often  found  the 
remains  of  the  seals  so  well  skinned  and  cleaned  that  it  seems  impossi- 
ble it  could  have  been  done  by  an  animal.  They  begin  by  biting  the 
skin  around  the  mouth,  and  drawing  the  entire  animal  through  the  aper- 
ture, and  turning  the  skin  inside  out;  even  the  flippers  are  drawn  through 
to  the  nails,  and  every  vestige  of  the  meat  removed.  Nor  is  the  skin 
bitten  in  the  least,  although  it  is  finely  cleaned  of  all  the  fat.  But  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  all  is,  that  the  skeleton  remains  intact  and  finely 
cleaned.  When  the  Eskimo  find  such  skins,  they  always  make  use  of 
them,  as  they  are  quite  as  well  skinned  as  if  they  had  done  it  them- 
selves. The  white  variety  appears  to  be  much  more  abundant  than  the 
blue.  According  to  the  Eskimo,  the  two  varieties  interbreed,  and  the 
young  are  sometimes  dark  and  both  parents  white,  and  vice  versa.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  they  congregate  in  considerable  numbers  about 
any  carcass,  especially  a  whale,  and  get  themselves  thoroughly  begrimed 
with  grease. 

It  often  happens  that  some  venturesome  fellow  succeeds  in  geMing 
upon  the  ducks'  island,  in  breeding  time,  by  means  of  the  ice,  and  is 
left  there;  but  when  the  birds  leave  he  gets  enough  shell-fish,  &c,  at 
lowjwater  to  live  on  till  the  ice  makes.  If  they  are  a  short  distance  from 
the  mainland  or  from  other  islands,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  take  to  the 
water. 

3.  Canis  familiaiis,  Liund,  var.  borealis. 

"Kidmik,"  or  "Mikkic,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  dogs  of  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  areafiiicted 
with  the  much  dreaded  rabies.  I  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  cause  of  this 
disease,  but,  like  many  others  before  me,  with  little  success.  In  the  first 
place,  so  far  as  the  dogs  about  our  winter  harbor  were  concerned  at  least, 
there  are  other  causes  besides  the  so-called  hydrophobia  that  lessens 
their  ranks,  though  when  a  dog  dies  this  is  always  the  cause  assigned. 
Some  of  the  best  dogs  th<at  died  at  Annanactook  during  the  winter  of 
1877-78  died  frOm  injuries  inflicted  on  the  head  by  a  club  in  the  han^ 
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of  their  masters.  After  these  dogs  were  disabled  they  wandered  about 
the  settlement  staggering  and  howling,  and  were  to  all  appearance  hana 
fide  victims  of  hydrophobia ;  but  on  dissection  it  was  only  too  plain  what 
the  matter  was.  Many  of  the  dogs  are  so  overworked  and  so  illy  treated 
that  they  could  not  survive  the  repeated  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  if 
they  were  as  strong  again. 

The  Eskimo  have  the  habit  of  putting  a  slut  in  heat  on  ahead  as 
leader^  as  by  this  method  they  considerably  accelerate  the  movements 
of  the  rest  of  tlie  team,  and  save  themselves  some  extra  labor;  but  these 
dogs  often  prove  themselves  too  eager,  and  rupture  blood-vessels.  I 
have  seen  such  cases  where  the  dog  vomited  clear  blood,  and  also  dis- 
charged it  copiously  through  the  anus ;  such  cases  survive  but  a  few  days 
generally.  Again,  many  young  dogs  are  taken  from  the  mother  long 
before  they  are  prepared  by  nature  to  shift  for  themselves.  I  have  i)08i- 
tive  evidence  of  this  being  a  prolific  cause  of  so  many  young  dogs  dying. 
Of  all  the  dogs  that  died  at  Annanactook,  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  adults 
were  males,  and  the  greater  number  of  these  died  about  the  time  the 
females  were  in  heat. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  see  if  the  theory  that  hydrophobia  is 
prevalent  only  in  countries  where  the  females  are  subjected  to  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  or  animal  instinct  thwarted  or  perverted  under  the 
ban  of  an  ignorant  and  false  modesty,  would  work  here,  instances  being 
cited  of  Turkey  and  other  countries,  where  the  dog  is  held  sacred  and 
allowed  to  run  at  large,  that  hydrophobia  is  unknown.  According  to 
the  theorj^,  then,  that  its  origin  is  always  the  resiUt  of  unrequited  affec- 
tion, we  should  not  find  this  disease  among  the  Eskimo  dogs,  where  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  nature  has  allowed  the  proper  proi>or- 
tion  of  the  sexes  and  man  does  not  interfere;  but  here  is  the  point: 
Has  the  Eskimo  dog  unrestrained  freedom  to  follow  the  instincts  of 
his  animal  nature  ?  We  answer,  By  no  means.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
plenty  of  females,  but  they  are  appropriated  by  such  dogs  as  i)0ssess  the 
greatest  strength;  the  females  go  to  them,  and  the  weaker  dogs  are  given 
the  cold  shoulder.  As  a  general  thing,  the  x>06session  of  a  slut  is  a  dis- 
puted point,  which  ends  in  a  hard  fight  between  the  dogs ;  but  there  is 
no  further  question  after  the  battle,  and  the  vanquished  dog  has  to  bear 
a  double  disappointment;  this  he  seems  unable  to  do,  and  worries  him- 
self into  a  melancholy  that  soon  takes  the  form  of  the  so-called  hydro- 
phobia. 

I  carefully  watched  a  team  of  three  dogs  that  I  often  went  sealing 
with;  one  was  a  female  and  two  were  males;  the  slut  seemed  to  be  ap- 
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propriated  by  one  of  the  dogs  without  question^  till  one  day  a  strange 
dog  from  another  settlement  was  added  to  the  team.  The  possession  of 
the  slut  now  became  the  cause  of  a  series  of  severe  fights^  which  ended 
ill  favor  of  the  strange  dog,  which  immediately  became  the  guardian  of 
the  slut.  The  beaten  dog  began  to  lag  and  droop,  and  in  a/etr  days  was 
dead,  having  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  hydrophobia  to  all  appear- 
auce. 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  of  a  similar  nature  that  came  under 
my  observation;  still  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  place  un- 
shaken Mth  in  this  theory.  I  had  too  short  a  time  for  observation,  and 
too  few  examples  to  warrant  me  in  making  generalizations  on  these 
data  5  but  I  think  it  well  worth  the  time  for  any  one  who  does  get  the 
opportunity  not  to  overlook  these  facts.  I  dissected  a  number  of  the 
male  dogs  that  died  from  the  rabies,  but  I  never  could  detect  any  of  the 
organs  diseased  except  the  penis,  testicles,  and  sometimes  the  kidneys. 
Why  this  should  be  the  case  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  There  is  one  other 
theory  that  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  viz,  the  constant  inter- 
breeding of  the  dogs.  I  have  known  of  instances  where  a  dog  had 
possession  of  the  mother  and  her  yearling  whelps,  all,  mother  included, 
of  which  he  was  father  to.  It  is  certain  that  the  progeny  resulting 
from  such  connections  are  very  inferior,  and  tend  toward  degenerating 
the  race.  It  often  happens  that  female  dogs  cohabit  with  wolves,  the 
dog  being  driven  off  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  wolf.  This  prog- 
eny again  is  characterized  by  superior  strength  and  great  powers  of 
endurance,  and  is  less  apt  to  suffer  from  disease. 

It  sometimes  happens,  the  Eskimo  tell  me,  that  a  family  goes  into  the 
interior  and  remains  for  a  year  or  more,  but  seldom  loses  any  dogs  by 
disease;  they  have  an  idea  that  the  salt-water  has  something  to  do  with 
their  dogs  dying,  for  they  say  they  do  not  die  when  they  live  away 
from  it.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  the  disease  would 
prove  contagious,  assigning  either  of  the  above  causes  for  its  origin. 

Again,  is  it  positively  known  that  the  disorder  is  not  communicable 
by  bite  ?  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  this.  The  Eskimo  always  carefully 
get  out  of  the  way  of  dogs  afflicted  in  this  manner,  and  they  told  me 
that  if  one  of  the  sick  dogs  bit  me  I  would  get  the  same  disorder.  This 
information  may  have  been  imparted  to  them  by  whalemen,  however. 

4.  Canis  occidentaUs,  var.  griseo-alba,  Bd. 
"Aniarook"  (f),  Camberland  Eskimo. 

Wolves  are  frequently  seen  during  the  winter  months  on  both  shores 
of  Cumberland;  their  principal  resorls,  however,  are  further  inlandy 
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where  the  reindeer  herds  abound.  It  often  hapx>ens  that  the  Eskimo 
dogs  and  wolves  interbreed;  the  female  dog  is  especially  liable  to  co- 
habit with  a  wolf,  and  the  progeny  are  considered  much  superior  beasts, 
but  are  very  hard  to  manage.  I  have  seen  Eskimo  dogs,  that  corre- 
sponded hair  for  hair  with  the  Arctic  wolf. 

The  Eskimo  say  there  are  packs  of  dogs  now  in  some  localities  that 
have  run  wild,  and  in  all  probability  returned  to  the  original  wolf  type. 
There  are  stories  of  some  kind  of  animal,  that  from  the  description  given 
by  some  may  be  a  OulOj  but  others  saj  it  is  only  the  common  dog ;  such 
animals  are  always  reported  from  the  interior. 

It  IS  said  that  the  female  wolf  is  considerably  fleeter  than  the  male, 
being  longer-bodied.  The  females,  the  Eskimo  say,  always  distance  the 
males  in  the  chase  after  the  reindeer,  and  generally  succeed  in  killing 
the  deer  before  the  male  comes  up. 

5.  Mustela  erminea,  Linn^. 

Two  specimens,  procured  in  the  Kingnite  Tjord,  one  in  the  summer 
and  one  in  the  winter  fur.  Appears  to  follow  the  lemming  in  their 
migrations;  is  nowhere  abundant  in  Cumberland,  and  even  unknown  to 
some  of  the  Eskimo.  Said  to  be  able  to  capture  the  hare  and  ptarmi- 
.gan  by  attaching  itself  to  some  vital  part  and  not  loosening  its  hold 
till  the  victim  is  dead.  I  am  rather  skeptical  on  this,  however.  Still, 
the  Eskimo  say  they  have  seen  them  do  it,  and  it  really  puzzles  me  to 
tell  what  else  they  should  live  upon  during  winter,  as  they  do  not  hiber- 
nate. 

6.  Myodes  torquatus,  (Pall.)  Keys.  A,  Bias. 

^'Awiiigak/'  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

I  procured  but  a  single  specimen  of  the  lemming ;  this  was  caught 
near  Cape  Mercy.  They  may  yet  be  common  somewhere  along  the 
sound,  as  I  saw  traces  in  different  places  where  we  stopped.  Accoixling 
to  the  Eskimo,  they  are  getting  less  common  every  year.  Whalemen 
have  told  me  that  twenty  years  ago  some  ships  procured  as  many  as 
four  hundred  skins  at  Niantilic,  in  the  spring,  from  the  young  Eskimo, 
who  killed  them  with  bows  and  arrows.  From  what  I  could  learn  of  tho 
Eskimo,  the  lemming  is  very  irregular  in  its  migrations,  appearing  in 
great  numbers  at  one  place,  and  then  disapi)earing  for  many  years. 

7.  Lepus  glaciaUa,  Leach. 

"Okoodlook,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

Common  in  all  suitable  localities.  Many  do  not  undergo  any  change 
of  color  during  summer,  and  I  doubt  if  it  be  more  than  partial  change 
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with  any.  I  have  seen  pure  white  specimens  during  all  the  summ^ 
months,  and  occasionally  one  about  half-gray.  The  Eskimo  firmly 
believe  that  the  lungs  of  the  hare  applied  fresh  to  a  boil  or  sore  of  any 
kind  is  a  si^re  cure.  The  specimens  I  examined  in  Cumberland  were 
much  smaller  than  Greenland  specimens. 

8.  Rangifer  tarandos,  (Linn6)  Bd. 

"  Tuktoo,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

The  reindeer  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  both  sides  of  Cum- 
berland Sound,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  on  the  western  shore.  It 
is  no  rare  instance  to  find  them  during  the  summer  months  on  the  sea- 
coast;  they  seem  to  delight  in  feeding  upon  the  fv/d  exi)osed  at  low 
tide.  In  winter  they  retire  to  the  larger  valleys  and  go  farther  inland, 
being  seldom  seen  on  the  coast  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  Eskimo  go  reindeer-hunting  every  summer,  commonly  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  At  this  season  they  make 
quite  extensive  excursions  inland,  where  the  deer  are  more  abundant 
and  nmch  more  easily  procured.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  are 
rei>orted  as  less  common  on  the  Penny  Peninsula;  but  I  hear  of  no  appar- 
ent diminution  in  their  numbers  to  the  west  and  southwest,  especially 
toward  Lake  Kennedy,  where  they  are  reported  as  very  abundant. 

Before  the  introduction  of  firearms  among  the  Eskimo  by  the  whale- 
men, they  took  advantage  of  the  habits  of  the  deer  in  coming  down  to 
the  coast,  and  drove  them  into  the  water,  where  they  were  easily  cap- 
tured with  a  kyack.  The  Eskimo  bring  the  skins  back  with  them  to 
their  winter  encampment,  having  cached  the  meat  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  returning  for  it  in  winter.  This  seldom  happens,  however, 
and  the  wolves  generally  make  way  with  it.  It  is  said  that  when  a  herd 
is  first  approached  by  a  hunting  party  that  has  been  living  on  the  sea- 
coast,  they  scent  them  a  long  way  off,  but  that  they  soon  lose  this  iK)wer ; 
the  fact  being,  I  take  it,  that  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  salt-water  has  left 
the  Eskimo.  During  the  >vinter  they  herd  together  in  large  droves,  and 
when  a  suitable  valley  is  found  paw  up  the  snow  for  a  considerable 
extent,  till  it  looks  as  if  a  herd  of  swine  had  been  rooting  in  the  snow. 
These  droves  are  continually  beset  by  packs  of  wolves,  which  keep  a  vig- 
ilant watch  for  any  that  unluckily  stray  out  of  the  herd,  for  such  a  one 
is  immediately  attacked  and  run  down.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the 
wolves  can  do  much  damage  to  the  herd  when  they  keep  together,  as 
they  form  a  cii  cle,  with  the  weaker  ones  in  the  centre,  and  can  thus  keep 
the  wolves  at  bay. 
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9.  CallocephaluB  vitnlinus,  (Linn^)  F.  Cuv. 

'^Kossigiak/'  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

The  so-called  "  fresh- water  seaP  of  the  whalemen  is  one  of  the  rarer 
species  in  the  Cumberland  waters.  They  are  mostly  met  with  far  up 
the  Qords  and  in  the  fresh-water  streams  and  ponds,  where  they  go  after 
salmon.  They  are  rather  difficult  to  capture,  as  at  the  season  they  are 
commonly  met  with  there  is  so  little  blubber  on  them  that  they  sink 
when  shot.  The  skins  are  highly  prized  by  the  Eskimo  women  for  their 
jackets,  and  if  they  do  not  have  enough  for  the  entire  garment  will 
use  what  they  have,  always  putting  it  within  the  most  convenient  sight 
of  the  wearer.  It  is  said  by  the  Eskimo  that  the  young  remain  in  the 
white  coat  but  three  or  four  days,  differing  greatly  in  this  respect  from 
Pagomys  foetidus.  [Neither  do  they  make  an  excavation  underneath  the 
snow  for  the  reception  of  the  young,  like  the  above-mentioned  species, 
but  pup  later  in  the  season,  on  the  bare  ice,  fully  exposed.  The  adult 
males  often  engage  in  severe  combats  with  each  other.  I  have  seen 
skins  so  scratched  up  that  they  were  nearly  worthless;  in  fact,  the 
Eskimo  consider  a  "kassiarsoak"  (a  very  large  kassigiak)  as  having  an 
almost  worthless  skin,  and  seldom  use  it  except  for  their  skin  tents.  The 
skins  of  the  young,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  said, 
possibly  with  a  shade  of  exaggeration,  that  the  affections  of  the  Eskimo 
damsel  can  be  secured  by  a  present  of  kassigiak  skins,  when  all  ordinary 
means  of  persuasion  have  failed  to  move  her. 

10.  Pagomys  fcotidua,  (Fab.)  Gray. 

"Netsick,"  adults  generally;  *^Tigak/' adult  males;  **Netsiavik,"  young  after 
shedding  and  till  one  year  old;  "  Ibeen,"  young  in  white  coats,  of  the  Cum- 
berland Eskimo.  **  Pickaninny  pussy,"  young,  pigeon-English  of  the  whalers. 

This  seal  is  very  common  in  all  the  Qords  and  bays  from  Hudson's 
Straits  northward  along  Cumberland  Island  to  the  extreme  head  of  Cum- 
berland Sound,  on  all  the  outer  islands  about  Cape  Mercy,  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  Davis  Straits.  I  have  seen  skins  from  Lake  Kennedy 
that  I  could  not  distinguish  from  those  found  in  Cumberland  Sound. 
This  seal  was  never  noticed  but  a  few  miles  from  land;  was  not  met  with 
in  the  pack-ice,  nor  on  the  Greenland  coast  except  far  up  the  Qords. 
This  was  in  July  and  August;  but  I  am  informed  that  they  become  more 
common  toward  autumn,  and  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  some 
distance  from  land;  they  are  less  common  here,  however,  than  on  the 
west  coast. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  curiosity  to  the  Greenlanders  to  see  the 
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clotbiug  of  tlie  Cumberland  Eskimo  made  from  the  skins  of  the  yoong 
seal ;  th  ey  at  first  mistook  it  for  bear.  I  was  informed  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Disko  at  least,  they  never  procure  enough  of  the  skins  of  the  young 
in  the  white  coat  to  use  them  for  clothing  to  any  extent. 

In  the  Cumberland  waters  they  are  resident,  and  do  not  migrate  at  all 
unless  much  disturbed,  and  then  they  merely  seek  a  more  secluded 
locality.  On  the  Greenland  coast  they  appear  to  migrate  up  the  ice 
fjords  in  summer,  but  to  be  more  generally  distributed  at  other  seasons. 

The  netsick  shows  a  decided  predilection  for  the  quiet  still  bays  and 
fjords,  seldom  venturing  far  from  land.  They  are  th^  only  seal  caught 
through  the  ice  in  winter,  and  are  consequently  the  chief  and  almost 
sole  dependence  of  the  Eskimo  for  food,  fuel,  light,  and  clothing. 

The  skins  of  the  adults  are  made  into  summer  clothing,  while  the 
young  are  in  great  demand  for  under-garments  and  for  trousers. 
Children  often  have  entire  suits  of  the  young  in  the  white  coats  ^  such 
clothing  looks  very  beautiful  when  new,  but  it  is  new  but  a  few 
days,  and  after  this  it  is  repulsive  enough.  The  females  were  found 
enceinte  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  a  foetus  nearly  ready  for  birth 
was  taken  from  the  uterus  January  16.  It  was  two  feet  from  the  end  of 
nose  to  the  end  of  hind  flippers.  It  was  so  doubled  in  the  uterus,  how- 
ever, as  to  occupy  a  space  hardly  a  foot  in  length;  the  hind  flippers 
were  turned  forward  on  the  tibiae,  the  fore  flippers  hugged  the  sides,  and 
the  head  bent  over  on  the  neck  and  inclined  to  one  side. 

In  a  large  fjord  known  as  the  Greater  Kingwah  the  tide  runs  so  swiftly 
at  one  locality  that  it  never  freezes  for  a  space  varying  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  acres.  Here  the  netsick  gather  in  considerable  numbers  all 
winter,  and  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  such  Eskimo  as  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  gun.  Being  but  a  few  miles  from  our  winter  harbor, 
there  were  almost  daily  excursions  to  these  tide  rifts  by  our  Eskimo 
hunters.  After  the  1st  of  March  very  few  pregnant  females  were  kiUed 
at  this  place,  they  having  by  this  time  chosen  the  localities  for  having 
their  young.  Those  killed  after  this  date  were  all  adult  "  tigak,''  or  old 
stinking  males. 

It  was  interesting  that  the  young — ^yearlings  and  some  two-year  olds, 
such  as  had  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity — were  seldom,  if  ever,  killed  in 
this  open  water,  but  hved  in  colonies  by  themselves.  When  an  Eskimo 
finds  a  number  of  atluks  (breathing-holes)  near  together,  he  always  marks 
the  place  by  raising  little  mounds  of  snow  near  the  holes,  for  he  knows 
tliat  here  is  a  colony  of  young  animals,  which  have  better  skins  and 
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meat  than  tlie  old  ones,  and  are  moreover  much  easier  to  capture.    I 
have  counted  nearly  seventy  of  these  atluks  on  a  space  of  two  acres. 

When  a  pregnant  female  has  chosen  the  place  where  she  is  to  have 
her  young,  she  makes  an  excavation  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length  under 
the  snow,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  wide,  the  height  varying  with  the 
thickness  of  the  snow  covering.  The  atluk  is  at  one  extremity  of  this 
excavation,  and  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  always  a  ready  channel  of 
retreat  in  case  of  danger. 

The  first  young  found  in  the  Upper  Cumberland  waters  was  during  • 
the  early  days  of  March;  still  I  have  taken  a  fcbtus  from  the  mother  in 
the  middle  of  April.  The  most  profitable  time  for  hunting  the  young 
seal  is  during  the  month  of  April ;  after  this  date  they  have  shed  so 
much  that  the  skins  are  nearly  worthless  till  the  hispid  hair  has  got  to 
be  of  the  proper  length,  ^vhen  they  are  considered  as  the  prime  article, 
and  second  only  to  the  young  of  Callocepkalus  vitulinm  in  quality. 

The  first  young  one  I  procured  that  had  begun  to  shed  was  April  15. 
I  have  seen  examples  that  were  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  the  white 
coat,  but  still  not  having  the  next  coat  in  sight.  Such  specimens  on 
close  examination  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  fine  coat  of  the  new  hair, 
but  so  short  as  not  to  be  i)erceptible  except  on  close  examination,  still 
showing  the  exact  location  and  distribution  x)f  the  dark  and  light  mark- 
ings; the  sJcin  at  this  time  is  very  black,  and  often  much  scratched  up, 
probably  by  the  mother  in  trj-ing  to  make  the  young  one  shift  for  itself. 
I  often  examined  the  stomachs  of  young  as  well  as  adults,  but  till  after 
they  had  begun  shedding  the  white  coat,  and  were,  in  all  probability, 
25 'to  30  days  old,  I  found  nothing  but  the  mother's  milk.  After  they 
begin  to  shift  for  themseh'es,  their  food,  for  a  time  at  least,  consists  of 
Gammari  of  different  species. 

Before  the  young  shed  the  white  coat,  they  are  from  23  to  36  inches 
from  the  nose  to  end  of  flippers;  the  average  the  season  through,  from 
a  good  series  of  measurements,  was  about  30  inches.  They  are  very 
variable  in  color;  some  are  pure  white;  others  very  white  on  the  lower 
parts,  but  more  or  less  dusky  on  back;  others  again  are  a  fine  straw- 
yellow,  with  the  same  dusky  variation  as  in  the  white  ones.  The  yellow 
is  also  vaiiable  in  the  intensity  of  shade.  Earely  some  are  found  that 
are  quite  dusky  all  over,  especially  on  the  head  and  back;  these  are 
generally  small  and  scrawny  individuals.  The  hair  is  also  quite  as  vari- 
able in  texture  as  in  color.  In  some  it  is  fine,  long,  and  woolly  (mostly 
in  the  pure  white  examples).    In  others  it  is  straight  or  wavy,  while 
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some  have  short  and  quite  hispid  hair.  They  weigh  at  birth  from  four 
to  six  and  one-half  x>oands,  but  grow  at  an  astounding  rate,  becoming 
exceedingly  fat  in  a  few  days.  The  blubber  on  the  young  a  few  days 
old  is  almost  white  and  thickly  interspersed  with  blood-vessels;  it  is  not 
lit  to  bum.  There  is  usually  but  one  young  at  a  birth;  still  twins  are 
not  of  rare  occurrence,  and  one  instance  came  under  my  observation 
where  there  were  triplets,  but  they  were  small,  and  two  of  them  would 
probably  not  have  lived  had  they  been  bom.  The  season  for  hunting 
the  young  at  lat.  67°  N.  begins  about  the  middle  of  March  and  con- 
tinues until  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  first  two  weeks  of  Apiil  are 
the  most  productive,  as  later  the  hair  is  apt  to  be  very  loose,  and  many 
even  have  large  bare  patches  on  them. 

When  the  season  fairly  opens,  the  Eskimo  hunter  leaves  the  winter 
encampment  with  his  family  and  dog-team  for  some  favorite  resort  of 
this  seal;  he  soon  constructs  his  snow-hut,  and  is  as  well  settled  as  if  it 
had  been  his  habitation  for  years,  for  the  seals  he  catches  bring  him 
and  his  family  food  and  fuel,  and  snow  to  melt  water  from  is  always 
plenty,  so  that  his  wants  are  easily  supplied,  and  he  is  contented  and 
happy. 

The  manner  of  hunting  the  young  seal  is  to  allow  a  dog  to  run  on 
ahead  of  the  hunter,  but  having  a  strong  seal- skin  line  about  his  neck, 
which  the  Eskimo  does  not  let  go  of.  The  dog  scents  the  seal  in  its  ex- 
cavation, which  could  not  have  been  detected  from  the  outside  by  the 
eye,  and  the  hunter,  by  a  vigorous  jump,  breaks  down  the  cover  before 
the  young  seal  can  reach  its  atluk,  and  if  he  be  successful  enough  to  cut 
off  its  retreat,  it  becomes  an  easy  prey ;  otherwise  he  must  use  his  seal- 
ing-hook  very  quickly,  or  his  game  is  gone.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  hunter  is  unfortunate  enough  to  jump  the  snow  down  directly  over 
the  hole,  and  gets  a  pretty  thorough  wetting.  The  women  often  take 
part  in  this  kind  of  sealing,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  experts  The 
children  begin  when  they  are  four  or  five  years  old.  The  teeth  and  flip- 
pers of  their  first  catch  are  saved  as  a  trophy  and  worn  about  the  little 
fellow's  neck.  The  next  year  when  he  begins,  this  will  give  him  good 
luck,  they  think. 

There  exists  a  considerable  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  mothers  as  to 
whose  offspring  has  done  the  best,  size,  &c.,  considered.  This  runs  to 
such  a  high  pitch  that  I  have  known  some  mothers  to  catch  the  seal,  and 
then  let  her  child  Mil  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  swell  the  number  of  his 
captures. 
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Some  of  the  Eskimo  hunters  belonging  to  the  Florence  brought  as 
many  as  seventy  at  one  load.  They  were  kept  frozen,  and  we  almost 
lived  on  the  meat  during  the  season,  and  learned  to- like  it  very  much. 

Some  of  the  hispid  seals  pup  on  the  ice  without  any  covering  what- 
ever. Six  instances  of  this  nature  came  under  my  observation,  and  they 
were  all  young  animals.  The  young  exposed  in  this  manner  almost 
always  fkll  a  prey  to  foxes  and  ravens  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

As  tbe  season  advances  and  the  young  begin  to  shed  their  coats,  the 
roof  of  their  igloo  is  often,  or  perhaps  always,  broken  down,  and  the 
mother  and  young  can  be  seen  on  sunny  days  basking  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine beside  their  atluk.  The  mofJier  will  take  to  the  water  when  the 
hunter  has  approached  within  gunshot,  and  leave  the  young  one  to  shift 
for  itself,  which  generally  ends  in  its  staring  leisurely  at  the  hunter  till 
suddenly  it  finds  a  hook  in  its  side ;  a  stout  seal-skin  line  is  then  made 
fast  to  its  hind  flippers,  and.it  is  let  into  the  atluk;  it,  of  course,  makes 
desperate  efforts  to  free  itself,  and  is  very  apt  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  mother  if  she  is  anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  Eskimo  carefully 
watches  the  movements  of  the  young  one,  and,  as  soon  as  the  mother  is 
observed,  begins  to  haul  in  on  the  line.  The  old  one  follows  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  surface,  till  at  last  she  crosses  the  hole  at  the  proper  depth, 
and  the  deadly  harpoon  is  planted  in  her  body,  and  she  is  quickly  drawn 
out.  If  the  mother  has  seen  the  hunter  approaching  the  atluk,  however, 
she  will  not  even  show  herself.  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance 
where  they  have  attempted  to  defend  their  ofispring  from  man.  I  once 
saw  a  raven  trying  to  kill  a  young  seal  while  the  mother  was  making 
frantic  but  very  awkward  attemi)ts  to  catch  the  bird  in  her  mouth. 
When  the  young  first  assume  the  coat  of  the  adults  (about  the  time  the 
ice  begins  to  loosen),  they  seem  possessed  of  a  vast  amount  of  curiosity, 
and  while  swimming  near  the  land,  as  they  almost  always  do,  can  be 
lured  within  gunshot  by  whistling  or  singing.  They  would  often  play 
about  the  schooner,  diving  underneath  and  coming  up  on  the  opposite 
side,  apparently  enjoying  it  hugely.  They  delight  to  swim  among  the 
pieces  of  floating  ice  in  the  quiet  bays.  The  young  and  yearlings  of  this 
species  are  often  found  together  in  small  bands.  The  adult  females  will 
average  four  feet  and  a  half  to  the  end  of  the  flipi)ers.  Such  specimens 
are  probably  from  four  to  seven  years  old ;  the  males  are  a  little  larger. 
There  is  great  variation  in  the  skulls,  but  the  sexes  can  readily'  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  skull  alone,  the  males  having  a  longer  and  narrower 
head,  with  the  ridges  more  prominent. 
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It  is  only  tbe  adult  males  (called  "  tigak,"  stinker,  by  the  Eskimo) 
that  emit  the  horribly  disagreeable,  all -permeating,  ever-i)enetrating 
odor  that  has  suggested  its  specific  name.  It  is  so  strong  that  one  can 
smell  an  Eskimo  some  distance  when  he  has  been  partaking  of  the  flesh. 
They  say  it  is  more  nourishing  than  the  flesh  of  the  females,  and  that  a 
person  can  endure  great  fatigue  after  eating  it.  If  one  of  these  tigak 
comes  in  contact  Avith  any  other  seal  meat,  it  will  become  so  tainted  as 
to  be  repulsive  to  an  educated  palate ;  even  the  atluk  of  the  tigaJc  can 
be  detected  by  its  odor. 

There  is  sometimes  caught  a  hairless  variety  of  this  seal  that  the  Es- 
kimo call  "okitook.'^  I  have  seen  one  such  skin.  It  had  a  few  fine 
Xjurly  hairs  scattered  over  it,  but  they  were  very  diflerent  in  texture 
from  the  ordinary  hair.  I  do  not  know  if  the  specimen  otherwise  dif- 
fered from  the  ordinary  seaL  The  food  of  the  adults  consists  largely  of 
different  species  of  crustaceans,  and  during  winter  esi>ecially  they  sub- 
sist to  a  considerable  extent  upon  fish.  I  have  found  in  them  the  re- 
mains of  Cottus  scorpiuSy  C.  grcenlandicus^  Gadus  ogac  (commonly),  and 
lAparia  vulgaris.  During  the  time  the  adults  shed  for  nearly  a  month 
previous  I  coiUd  detect  nothing  but  a  few  pebbles  in  their  stomachs. 
They  become  poor  at  this  time,  and  will  sink  when  shot  in  the  water. 
The  milk  is  thick  and  rich,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
excrement  looks  like  pale,  thickly  clotted  blood. 

There  are  sometimes  found  albinos,  of  which  the  Eskimo  tell  marvelous 
stories,  one  being  that  when  they  rise  to  breathe  in  their  atluks  they 
come  stem  first,  and,  in  fact,  they  think  such  animals  have  their  breath- 
ing ai^paratus  on  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  I  imagine  this  origi- 
nated from  a  native  once  harpooning  an  albino  in  its  atluk  and  finding 
his  harpoon  fastened  in  one  of  the  hind  flippers. 

Toward  spring,  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  these  seals  can  be 
seen  in  all  directions  basking  on  the  ice.  They  are  to  all  appearance 
asleep,  but  manage  to  wake  up  regiUarly  every  few  minutes  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  danger  about.  At  this  season  it  is  a  favorite 
method  of  the  Eskimo  to  hunt  them  by  crawling  flat  on  his  belly  toward 
the  seal,  and  when  discovered  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  animal, 
and  to  advance  only  when  the  seal  looks  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
this  mfinner  they  often  approach  so  close  as  to  be  able  to  push  them 
away  from  their  atluks.  This  seal  is  of  some  commercial  importance. 
The  Scotch  whalers  often  buy  from  the  natives  during  the  winter  a  thou- 
sand skins.    These  are  brought  with  the  blubber,  and  often  cost  the  pur- 
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chaser  not  over  3  to  7  cents,  and  this  mostly  in  tobacco,  trinkets,  or  ship 
stores.  To  encourage  them  to  procure  more  skins,  they  are  furnished 
with  a  cheap  breechlooding  gun  and  a  few  hundred  cartridges,  which 
they  soon  waste,  and  then  their  guns  are  of  course  worthless.  At  the 
rate  both  young  and  adults  are  slaughtered  at  the  present  day,  they 
will  soon  become  so  scarce  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  natives. 

11.  Pagophilos  grcBnlandicua,  (Miill.)  Gray. 

'^Kiolik/' Cumberland  Eskimo. 

The  saddle-back  is  of  frequent  occurrence  about  the  southern  waters 
of  Cumberland  Sound  in  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  rather  rarely  found 
singly,  but  generally  in  considerable  schools.  They  are  even  occasion- 
ally found  as  far  up  the  sound  as  Annanactook,  but  mostly  the  young. ^ 
Their  procreiition  is  unknown  to  the  Cumberland  Eskimo.  A  few  schools 
were  noticed  at  different  times  during  September,  1877,  and  October, 
1878,  from  the  islands  off  the  middle  Labrador  coast  to  Cumberland,  at 
times  at  considei-able  distances  from  land.  Every  Eskimo  who  can 
secure  it  will  have  an  adult  male  kiolik  skin  on  the  back  of  his  toopik. 
The  skins  are  here  never  used  for  clothing,  the  hair  being  too  short  and 
thin.  They  disappear  from  Cumberland  when  the  ice  makes,  and  return 
again  in  spring  with  open  water,  but  stay  only  a  short  time.  The  flesh 
is  much  inferior  to  the  netsick. 

12.  Phoca  barbata,  O.  Fab. 

"Ogjook,"  Camberland  Eskimo;  "Oo-sook,"  Greenlanders. 

This  seal  was  first  noticed  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Chidly, 
and  thence  northward  to  our  winter  harbor  in  about  lat.  67^  N.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Eskimo  they  are  the  most  common  about  Cape  Mercy, 
Nugumeute,  and  the  southern  Cumberland  waters,  where  they  remain 
the  year  around,  if  there  i«  open  water.  They  remain  in  the  sound  only 
during  the  time  there  is  open  water,  as  they  have  no  atluk. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Davis  Straits  they  are  not  rare,  but  are  said  by 
whalemen  to  diminish  in  numbers  above  lat.  75^  N.  They  appear  to  be 
more  common  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  west  coast  of  Davis  Straits 
than  on  the  northern,  so  that  the  natives  go  southward  some  distance 
to  secure  the  skins.  Was  noticed  among  the  pack-ice  in  Davis  Straits 
in  July  and  August. 

The  ogjook  delights  in  basking  upon  pieces  of  floating  ice,  and  gen- 
erally keeps  well  out  at  sea.  I  have  never  seen  any  numbers  together, 
but  almost  always  singly.    The  old  males  do  not  seem  to  agree  well,  and 
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often  have  severe  battles  on  the  ice-floes  when  they  meet.    They  use  the 
fore  flippers,  instead  of  the  teeth,  in  fighting.. 

In  Cumberland  they  begin  w<Mrking  northward  as  fast  as  the  floe 
edge  of  the  ice  brciiks  up,  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Annanoetook  about 
the  latter  days  of  June.  In  autumn  they  move  southward  as  fast  as 
the  ice  makes  across  the  sound,  always  keeping  in  open  water.  They 
are  seldom  found  in  the  smaller  Qords  or  bays,  but  delight  in  wide  ex- 
panses of  water.  They  dive  to  great  depths  after  their  food,  which  is 
almost  entirely  crw^tocea,  mollusks,  and  even  clams  of  considerable  size. 
This  seal  has  a  habit  of  turning  a  summersault  when  about  to  dive, 
especially  when  fired  at ;  this  peculiarity,  which  is  not  shttfed  by  any 
other  species  that  I  have  seen,  is  a  characteristic  by  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  at  a  considerable  distance.  During  May  and  June  they 
crawl  out  upon  an  ice-floe,  to  bask  and  sleep ;  at  such  times  they  are 
easily  approached  by  the  Eskuno  in  their  kyacks  and  killed.  An  adult 
will  often  measure  ten  feet  between  the  two  extremes.  The  color  is 
variable ;  the  tawniness  more  or  less  clouded  with  lighter  or  darker  mark- 
ings irregularily  di8i)ersed.  By  July  some  of  them  become  almost 
naked.  At  this  season  their  stomachs  contained  nothing  but  stones; 
some  of  them  nearly  of  a  quarter  jwund  weight.  They  seem  to  eat  noth- 
ing diunng  the  entire  time  of  shedding,  probably  six  weeks.  Certain  it 
is  they  lose  all  their  blubber,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  have  nothing 
but  "  whitehorse,''  a  tough,  white,  somewhat  cartilaginous  substance,  in 
place  of  blubber.  At  this  season  they  sink  when  shot.  Some  specimens 
were  procured  that  had  scarcely  any  teeth  at  all,  and  in  many  adults 
the  teeth  can  almost  be  plucked  out  with  the  fingers.  The  young  are 
bom  upon  pieces  of  floating  ice,  without  any  covering  of  snow.  The 
season  of  i)rocreation  is  during  the  fore  part  of  May.  After  the  young 
have  shed  their  first  woolly  coat  (wliich  they  do  in  a  few  days),  they 
have  a  very  beautiful  steel-blue  hair,  but  generally  so  clouded  over  with 
irregularly  dispersed  patches  of  white  that  its  beauty  is  spoiled. 

A  foetus  was  procured  near  the  Middliejuacktwack  Islands  April  2S, 
Its  extreme  length  was  four  feet  seven  inches. 

Inches. 

Length  of  head • 8^ 

Width  of  muzzle 4. 5 

Width  of  fore  flii>per 4. 3 

Length  of  fore  flipi>er  to  end  of  nails 7-^ 

Greatest  expanse  of  hind  flii)per 13. 5 

Length  of  hind  flipper 12 

From  end  of  nose  to  eye 3. 2 

Distance  between  eyes 3.50 
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Color  uniform  grizzly  mouse-color,  with  a  tinge  of  olive-gray.  Muz- 
zle, crown,  and  irregular  patches  on  back  and  fore  flippers  white.  From 
nose  to  eyes  a  black  line  crossing  the  head  back  of  the  eyes,  forming  a 
perfect  cross.  Nails  horn-blue,  tipx>ed  with  white.  Iris  dark  brown. 
Nose  black.  Muzzle  wide ;  lips  full  and  fleshy,  giving  the  animal  a 
bull-dog  expression.  Body  long  and  slender.  Beard  x>ellucid,  abundant, 
white,  stout,  the  bristles  growing  shorter  from  the  eye  toward  the  nos- 
trils. Hind  flippers  large  and  heavy,  looking  disproportionate.  The 
hair  rather  short,  but  fine  and  somewhat  woolly.  There  was  interspersed 
another  kind  of  hair,  stifT  and  of  a  steel-blue;  the  next  coat,  I  take  it 

The  Eskimo  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  ogjook  sheds  its  first  coat 
within  the  uterus  of  the  mother.  In  this  instance  there  was  certainly 
plenty  of  loose  hair  in  the  uterus;  but  the  specimen  had  been  dragged 
some  miles  in  its  envelope  over  the  rough  ice,  and  banged  around  consid- 
erably, besides  having  been  kept  three  or  four  days  in  an  Eskimo  igloo 
among  a  heap  of  decaying  garbage,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
hair  was  loose.  There  was  little  blubber  on  the  specimen,  and  this  was 
thickly  interspersed  with  blood-vessels.  The  intestines  toward  the  anus 
were  filled  with  dung.  The  kidneys  were  very  large,  the  heart  remark- 
ably so.  The  cartilaginous  prolongation  of  the  thorax,  so  prominent 
in  Pagomys  fcetidus^  is  wanting  in  this  species. 

The  ogjook  is  of  great  value  to  the  Eskimo,  who  prize  the  skins  veiy 
highly.  All  their  harnesses,  sealing-lines,  &c.,  are  made  from  the  raw 
skins ;  besides  this,  they  make  the  soles  of  their  boots,  and  sometimes 
other  portions  of  their  dress,  from  the  skin.  In  such  localities  as  the 
whalemen  do  not  visit,  and  the  natives  are  obliged  to  construct  skin 
boats,  this  seal  is  in  great  demand.  It  takes  fifteen  skins  for  an  ominak, 
or  skin  boat,  and  these  skins  require  renewing  very  often.  The  skin  of 
the  back  and  belly  dries  unevenly,  so  the  Eskimo  skin  the  animal  by 
cutting  it  longitudinally  along  both  sides,  and  drying  the  skin  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  separately.  It  is  a  prevalent  belief  among  whale- 
men that  seals'  livers,  and  more  especially  those  of  this  species,  are  poison- 
ous; but  I  am  inclined  to  rate  this  as  imagination.  We  ate  the  livers 
of  all  species  we  procured  without  any  bad  effects. 

13.  Triohechus  rosmams,  Linn€. 

"Awouk  "  and  **  Ivik,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

The  walrus  is  quite  common  about  Cape  Mercy  and  the  southern  waters 
of  Cumberland,  but  at  the  present  day  rarely  strays  far  up  the  sound. 
Their  remains,  however,  are  by  no  means  rare,  even  in  the  Greater  King- 
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wall,  and  many  of  the  old  Eskimo  hut  foundations  contain  the  remains 
of  this  animal.  The  Eskimo  say  they  got  mad  and  left ;  certain  it  is 
they  are  found  around  Annanactook  only  as  stragglers  at  the  present 
day.  Considerable  numbers  were  observed  on  pieces  of  floating  ice  near 
Cape  Mercy  in  July.  About  Nugumeute  they  are  largely  hunted  by  the 
Eskimo  living  there.  The  Eskimo  say  the  tusks  of  the  male  always 
bend  outward  toward  the  tips,  while  those  of  the  female  bend  inward, 

14.  CiBtophora  oristata,  (Erxleb.)  Nilss. 

The  bladder-nose  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  the  upper  Cumberland 
waters.  One  spexjimen  was  procured  at  Annanactook  in  autumn,  the 
only  one  I  saw.  The  Eskimo  had  no  name  for  it,  and  said  they  had  not 
seen  it  before.  I  afterward  learned  that  they  are  occasionally  taken 
about  the  Kikkerton  Islands  in  spring  and  autumn.  I  found  their 
remains  in  the  old  kitchenmiddens  at  Eingwah.  A  good  many  indi- 
viduals were  noticed  among  the  pack-ice  in  Davis  Straits  in  July. 

CETACEA. 

1.  Balaena  mysticetus,  Liuu^. 

**Alvbik,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

Also  called  "  Pumah."  I  think  the  word  had  its  origin  in  this  wise. 
When  whalemen  first  began  to  cruise  in  these  waters,  few,  if  any  of 
them,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  language,  and,  to  make  the  natives 
understand  what  thej'  were  after,  imitated  the  spouting  of  the  whale  by 
blowing.  This  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  Eskimo  as  the  "codlunak" 
(white  man's)  word  for  whale,. and  soon  came  into  general  usage,  and 
thus  one  of  the  first  words  was  made  that  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
pigeon-English  of  the  whalemen's  jargon. 

The  Cumberland  Sound,  or  Hogarth  Sound  of  Penny  (Northumber- 
land lulet  of  Wareham  in  1841),  has  been  renowned  among  Scotch  and 
American  whalemen  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  right  whale,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  whaling  sta- 
tions on  the  globe.  But  this  locality,  like  all  others,  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly hunted  nearly  every  season  for  a  number  of  years  that  it  no 
longer  sustains  its  pristine  renown  as  a  profitable  whaling  ground. 

So  many  ships  were  sometimes  found  here  at  one  time  that  there  arose 
a  great  splint  of  strife  among  the  crews  as  to  which  vessel  would  procure 
the  most  whales,  and  as  a  consequence  whales  were  struck  when  there 
was  but  the  slightest  chance  of  securing  them,  and  the  line  had  to  be 
cut  to  set  them  free.    Such  whales  in  all  probability  die,  but  not  before 
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they  have  succeeded  in  permanently  frightening  others,  which,  instead 
of  seeking  the  upper  waters  of  the  sound  for  a  few  weeks'  quiet  feeding, 
strike  out  and  are  seen  no  more. 

Instead  of  allowing  these  animals  to  go  up  the  sound,  and  find  their 
favorite  feeding  grounds,  they  are  attacked  and  chased  as  soon  as  they 
show  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  sound.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
so  persistently  persecuted  that  now  very  few  pass  up  above  Niantilic  or 
the  Kikkerton  Islands. 

The  fall  whaling  begins  late  in  September  and  continues  till  the  ice 
makes  across' the  sound.  The  whaling  at  this  season  is  attended  with 
great  danger  and  hardships  to  the  crews,  and  it  is  while  prosecuting 
tliis  fall  "  fishing"  that  the  foulidation  to  many  a  stubborn  case  of  sciu^vy 
is  laid. 

The  spring  whaling  begins  generally  in  March  or  April,  and  continues 
along  the  floe  edge  until  July,  when  the  ice  has  left  the  sound. 

The  Eskimo  from  the  southern  part  of  the  sound  and  along  the  coast 
from  Xugumeute  to  Hudson's  Straits  report  whales  as  found  in  those 
localities  all  winter ;  it  is  then  quite  probable  that  they  reproduce  on 
these  coasts  during  the  latter  ^art  of  winter. 

A(!cording  to  Eskimo  tradition,  these  animals  were  once  very  abund- 
ant in  the  Cumberland  waters,  and  their  remains  now  bleaching  on  the 
rocky  shores  faithfully  testify  to  this  fact. 

Of  late  years,  whalers  frequenting  Cumberland  Sound  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing  natives  to  catch  whales,  supplying  them  with 
boats  and  all  necessary'  equipments.  It  is  netnlless  to  say  that  they  are 
more  successful  than  the  whites  in  this  hunt. 

With  their  own  i)rimitive  gear,  the  Eskimo  seldom  attacked  a  large 
whale;  but  yearlings  were  frequently  caught.  1  was  presented  with  a 
hari)oon-head  bj'  the  captain  of  a  Peterhead  whaler,  that  had  been  taken 
out  of  a  very  large  whale  caught  near  the  Kikkerton  Islands;  it  was  im- 
l)ed(ied  in  the  mtatcleitj  so  that  the  whale  must  have  been  struck  while  it 
was  quite  small  in  order  that  the  hari)oon  should  have  pierced  through 
the  blubber.  The  weapon  is,  moreover,  of  a  pattern  which  t]w  Eskimo 
I  showed  it  to  say  thej'  never  saw  before;  but  I  must  confess  I  can  see 
but  a  very  slight  difference  in  it  from  those  in  use  at  the  i)resent  day. 

The  "black  skin,"  called  "muktuk"  by  the  natives,  is  considered  as 
a  great  delicacy;  when  they  have  not  eaten  of  this  food  for  some  time, 
and  then  get  an  opportunity  to  indulge  to  their  heart's  content,  they  eat 
till  they  can  hardly  move. 

Bull.  Nat  Mus.  No.  15 5 
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2.  Fhysalis  antiquoram,  Gray. 

Razor-back  of  whalers. 

I  cannot  positively  assert  that  the  razor-back  frequents  the  Cumber- 
land waters  to  any  great  extent ;  in  feet,  I  somewhat  doubt  if  it  does, 
one  reason  being  possibly  the  scarcity  of  fish.  I  have  seen  it  north 
of  Hudson's  Straits  and  about  Cape  Mercy,  as  well  as  on  the  Greenland 
coast  in  Disko  Bay. 

3.  Megaptera  loDgimana  Gray. 

Hump-back  of  whalers. 

I  could  not  ascertain  that  this  whale  is  common  in  Cumberland  at  any 

season.    It  frequents  the  southern  waters,  but  is  little  troubled  by  the 

• 

whalers.    The  Eskimo  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  it. 

4.  Orca  gladiator,  (Bonn.)  Snnd. 

"Killer"  of  whalers. 

The  killer  is  a  very  common  whale  in  the  Cumberland  waters.  They 
arrive  with  the  white  whales,  which  they  follow  up  the  flords.  Many 
thrilling  stories  are  told  by  the  Eskimo  as  well  as  whalemen  of  de$x)erate 
fights  between  this  animal  and  other  whales.  The  Eskimo  are  rather 
afraid  of  it,  especially  the  solitary  kyacker.  I  have  known  the  white 
whaler  to  come  in  close  proximity  to  the  ship  and  lie  along  her  sides, 
when  they  were  pursued  by  these  voracious  sea- wolves. 

5.  Fhocaena  communiB,  Brooks. 

The  porpoise  is  by  no  means  rare,  especially  in  the  southern  waters 
during  spring  and  autumn.  T  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  Annanactook. 

6.  Beluga  catodon,  (Linn^)  Gray. 

White  fish,  or  White  whale,  of  whalers.     "Killeluak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

The  white  whales  begin  to  work  up  the  sound  as  soon  as  the  ice  begins 
to  loosen.  They  become  very  abundant,  especially  in  the  Great  Eangwah 
Fjord.  In  July  many  hundreds  repair  to  the  sand-beaches  of  this  Qord, 
and  some  whalers  have  attempted  to  catch  them  in  nets,  but  with  indif 
ferent  success.  They  are  sometimes  driven  up  into  shallow  water  at 
flood  tide,  and  by  the  receding  of  the  water  many  are  left  high  and  dry. 
It  is  a  question  of  interest  what  they  go  into  this  fjord  after.  It  is  not 
to  have  their  young,  as  they  are  already  with  the  mothers ;  nor  does  it 
seem  to  be  after  food,  as  little  or  nothing  is  found  in  their  stomachs  at 
this  time.  One  thing  1  noticed,  when  they  go  up  the  fjord  they  have  a 
ragged  api>earance  and  dirty  color,  and,  according  to  some  whalemen, 
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are  covered  with  parasites  5  but  after  they  have  been  rolling  and  rub- 
bing themselves  on  the  sand-beaches  for  a  few  days  they  look  much 
smoother  and  their  color  is  a  creamy  white.  The  Eskimo  say  the  males 
and  females  keep  separate,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  statement.  Some  think  they  go  on  these  shoals  to  avoid  the  attacks 
of  the  killers,  which  play  sad  havoc  among  them  outside,  but  do  not 
follow  them  into  shallow  water ;  but  if  this  were  the  reason,  they  would 
take  refuge  in  any  small  bay  or  inlet,  and  not  choose  this  particular  Qord 
year  after  year.  I  found  no  external  parasites,  but  the  internal  ear 
cavity  was  nearly  filled  with  worm-like  animals  nearly  two  inches  long. 
They  were  firmly  attached  by  one  end,  and  stood  erect,  having  some- 
what the  appearance  of  very  coarse  hairs.  While  migrating  into  the 
sound  they  always  keep  just  at  the  floe  edge,  and  if  the  ice  is  broken  do 
not  seem  to  like  getting  among  it.  In  the  winter  of  1876-77,  a  couple 
got  belated  and  froze  up  in  the  Kingwah  tide  rifts.  They  were  harpooned 
by  the  Eskimo  in  January.  A  considerable  number  of  these  whales  are 
caught  by  the  Eskimo  firom  their  kyacks. 

7.  Monodon  monooeros,  Linn^. 

Narwhal  of  whalcmexi.     ''Killelnaksnak,"  Eskimo. 

By  no  means  abundant,  but  of  regular  occurrence  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn. These  whales  give  the  Eskimo  much  trouble  to  capture,  on 
account  of  their  agility.  The  horn  is  often  used  for  the  handle  of  the 
harpoon,  and  for  various  other  purposes  where  wood  is  scarce. 
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The  following  list  is  of  necessity  fragmentary  and  very  incomplete 
from  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  expedition  did  not  arrive 
at  the  proposed  winter-quarters  until  October,  when  the  weather  had 
become  so  inclement  that  most  of  the  birds  had  gone  southward.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  stops  that  were  made  at  different  harbors  in  the  autumn  of 
1877, 1  was  often  obliged  to  remain  on  shipboard  for  want  of  a  boat, 
instead  of  cruising  about,  as  I  would  otherwise  have  done.  Of  course 
I  often  went  out  with  the  Eskimo;  but  as  they  were  looking  for  whales 
and  seals,  I  got  only  such  birds  as  accidentaUy  came  in  our  way.  In  the 
spring,  the  schooner  was  under  weigh  before  the  birds  had  fairly  begun 
nesting.  The  last  three  weeks  of  our  sojourn  in  the  winter  harbor  I  was 
prevented  from  making  any  explorations,  except  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  harbor,  on  account  of  the  ice,  which  was  driven  northward  by 
the  long-continued  southerly  gales.  This  ice  formed  so  perfect  a  barrier 
about  us  that  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  harbor,  and  to  have  ventured 
among  it  with  a  boat  when  the  strong  currents  were  whirling  and  crash- 
ing it  in  every  direction  would  have  been  a  piece  of  foolhardiness  that 
could  but  have  resulted  disastrously. 

There  is  no  point  on  either  side  of  Cumberland  Gulf  or  Sound  that 
is  less  suitable  for  a  naturalist  than  was  Annanactook  Harbor.  It  is 
formed  by  a  cluster  of  small  rocky  islands,  the  outermost  of  a  large 
group  lying  between  the  Greater  and  Jicsser  Kingwah  Fjords.  The 
nearest  point  to  the  mainland  from  the  harbor  was  about  nine  miles. 
There  were  extensive  valleys,  with  large  grassy  flats  and  sandy  beaches, 
much  frequented  by  different  kinds  of  birds,  both  for  feeding  and  breed- 
ing grounds. 

When  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  these  places  became  the 
resorts  of  birds,  I  seldom  got  an  opportunity  to  go  on  a  cruise,  for  with 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  a  boat,  and 
the  treacherous  condition  of  the  ice,  it  was  almost  sure  that  one  or  the 
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other  of  these  drawbacks  would  indefinitely  postpone  a  contemplated 
journey.  At  this  time  I  had  the  use  of  but  one  hand,  and  could  not 
manage  a  kyack. 

All  the  islands  in  the  vicinilpy  of  Annanactook  are  rocky — solid  rock, 
in  fact — with  extremely  scanty  vegetation.  The  shores  are  generally 
steep  bluffs,  aiid  very  little  beach  is  exposed  at  low  tide.  A  few  miles 
up  the  Greater  Kingwah,  however,  are  very  extensive  beaches,  and 
thither  all  the  waders  congregated  as  soon  as  the  ice  began  to  loosen 
from  the  shores.  After  leaving  our  winter  harbor,  the  Florence  made 
brief  stops  at  different  points,  but  for  such  short  periods  that  it  gave 
me  very  little  time  for  explorations. 

After  our  arrival  on  the  Greenland  coast  I  received  very  gi^eat  assist- 
ance from  Governor  Edgar  Fencker  and  lady,  of  Godhavn,  through  whose 
kindness  I  procured  many  valuable  specimens.  I  can  never  forget  the 
kindness  and  unbounded  hospitality  of  this  educated  and  refined  gen- 
tleman and  enthusiastic  naturalist. 

To  Inspector  £j*arup  Smitz  and  lady,  of  Godhavn,  I  am  under  very 
great  obligations,  not  alone  for  the  valuable  donations  of  interesting 
Eskimo  implements,  but  for  their  untiring  zeal  in  making  our  sojourn 
as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  the  ready  and  entertaining  information  on 
many  little  known  subjects  pertaining  to  Arctic  matters. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  well  as  delighted,  to  find  in  Governor 
Fencker  a  person  perfectly  familiar  with  the  birds  of  North  America  as 
well  as  Europe.  During  his  eleven  years'  residence  in  Northern  Green- 
land he  has,  of  course,  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  Arctic  ornithol- 
ogy, and  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  he  contemplated  giving  tlie  world 
the  benefit  of  his  observations  in  an  illustrated  work  on  the  birds  of 
Greenland.  Such  a  work,  embellished  with  his  superb  drawings,  can- 
not fail  to  rank  very  high  among  the  ornithological  literature  of  the  age. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  future  explorations  in  Cumberland 
waters  will  yield  a  much  richer  harvest  than  I  gathered.  Many  species 
will  be  added,  especially  if  the  Lake  Kennedy  region  is  visited  in  sum- 
mer. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  future  explorer  who  may  visit  this  section  of 
country'  I  will  give  what  appears  to  me  the  best  route  and  manner  of 
reaching  Lake  Kennedy.  A  person  wintering  in  Cumberland  will  be 
very  apt  to  be  stationed  either  at  Niantilic  on  the  western  shore,  or  the 
Kikkerton  Islands  on  the  eastern,  a  little  farther  to  the  north.  These 
points  are  favorite  resorts  for  Eskimo  in  winter,  and  hunting  parties 
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leave  both  settlements  for  tlie  interior  every  summer,  so  there  w  ould  be 
no  difficulty  in  securing  Eskimo  guides  and  assistants,  who  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise.  Good  strong  dog- 
teams,  to  carry  boats  and  all  the  required  equipments,  can  be  secured 
from  the  Eskimo,  they  driving  their  own  teams. 

The  start  should  be  made  in  May,  and  the  course  up  the  fco-called 
"  Mollu  Keitook  "  fjord  that  opens  into  the  gulf  about  forty  miles  north 
of  the  Kikkerton  Islands  on  the  western  shore.  This  fjord  can  at  this 
season  be  traveled  with  ease  with  sledges  its  entire  distance — about 
ninety  miles.  During  this  stage  of  the  journey  the  Eskimo  coidd  secure 
enough  seal  in  the  Qord  for  both  man  and  beast.  When  the  inland 
country  was  reached,  reindeer  would  make  a  very  acceptable  substitute. 
But  this  supply  should  in  no  wise  be  -solely  depended  upon.  'S\^en  the 
head  of  the  fjord  is  reached  there  will  be  found  a  fresh-water  stream,  the 
eastern  exit  for  the  Kennedy  Lake  waters.  This  sti^eam  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  hike.  If  it  be  late  in  the  season,  a  whale-boat  may  be  taken 
up  the  stream  with  comparative  case.  There  are  some  places  where  the 
stream  runs  in  narrow  gorges,  but  the  surrounding  country  offers  suitable 
l)laces  for  a  portage  over  such  points,  into  the  numerous  lake-lilce  ex- 
pansions that  will  be  met  with.  If  it  be  in  May  there  will  be  found  an 
abundance  of  snow  for  traveling  with  sledges  on  the  land,  aud  the  com- 
paratively level  character  of  the  country,  which  becomes  more  strikingly 
so  as  one  nears  the  lake,  will  present  but  few  obstacles  to  a  good  dog- 
team. 

A  light  canvas  tent  should  be  a  part  of  the  equipment.  While  the 
snow  lasted  this  could  be  inclosed  within  a  wall  of  snow,  and  later  be 
made  very  comfortable  with  a  stone  wall. 

The  lake  abounds  in  numerous  small  islands,  has  sandy  as  well  as 
grassy  beaches,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  myriads  of  waterfowl.  It  is 
so  large  that  one  cannot  see  across  it.  Its  location  is  probably  between 
the  6Gth  and  67th  parallels  of  north  latitude.  Salmon  are  abundant  in 
its  waters,  and  a  seal  that,  from  the  skin,  I  could  not  distiuguish  from 
Pa^omys  foetidus^  abounds  in  considerable  numbers.  The  vicinity  is  the 
favorite  feeding-ground  of  immense  herds  of  reindeer.  Wolves  and 
foxes  are  v^y  numerous,  and  among  the  Eskimo  there  is  mention  of  an 
animal  that  from  their  descriptions  and  drawings  seems  to  be  a  Oulo. 

Fossils  (Silurian)  seem  to  be  very  abundant,  and  petrifactions  mar- 
velously  perfect  abound  in  the  lowlands.  The  surrounding  country  has 
much  the  general  aspect  of  a  high  northern  prairie,  being  quite  flat  and 
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sustainiiig  a  good  growth  of  grass  and  plants.  The  ascent  to  the  Com- 
berlaud  coast  on  the  east  and  the  Fox  Channel  on  the  west  is  so  gradual 
that  it  is  hardly  perceptible,  the  coast-line  in  both  instances  being  pre- 
cipitous. This  is  especially  true  of  the  western  slope,  where  it  is  so 
gradual  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  astonishment  one  suddenly  finds 
himself  on  the  summit  of  an  enormous  cliff',  with  the  breakers  of  Fox 
Channel  daslung  on  the  rocks  below  him  and  an  expanse  of  water  stretch- 
ing to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  western  outlet  of  the  lake  is  larger  than  the  eastern,  and  is  said 
to  empty  through  a  deep  gorge  near  Point  McDonald. 

A  far  less  satisfactory  time  to  go  is  after  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  could  be  i)erformed  with  less  labor  and  fatigue  at 
this  time,  but  for  the  naturalist  the  best  season  would  be  over. 

When  the  collections  are  ready,  they  can  be  safely  cached  till  winter, 
and  brought  down  in  comparative  safety  on  dog-sledges.  A  very  inter- 
esting station  for  a  naturalist  would  be  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Kikkerton  Islands ;  at  this  place  there  would  be  open 
water  iu  April  or  May,  and  many  valuable  birds  could  be  secured  before 
they  scatter  over  the  country  to  breed.  When  the  birds  arrive  at 
Annanactook,  the  season  is  already  so  far  advanced  that  they  immedi- 
ately begin  nesting.  I  have  concluded  to  retain  in  the  present  list  many 
species  on  very  slight  evidence  in  the  hope  that  it  may  iu  some  degree 
assist  future  explorers  and  i>ut  them  on  the  lookout  for  some  si>ecies 
that  might  otherwise  escape  their  notice. 

The  birds  do  not  congregate  in  large  numbers  on  the  islands  in 
Cumberland  to  breed,  the  way  they  do  to  the  southward  and  on  the 
Greenland  coast.  There  is  an  exception  with  Sonmteria  mollwsimn. 
Some  species  that  breed  by  myriads  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward, 
apd  are  equally  numerous  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  73^  N.  lat., 
are  found  only  as  occasional  stragglers  in  the  Cumberland  waters. 

Some  idea  of  the  barrenness  of  the  islands  around  Annanactook  may 
be  arrived  at  from  the  fact  that  from  October  to  July  one  hare  and 
two  ptamiigmis  were  brought  in,  and  there  were  twelve  Eskimo  that 
hunted  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  I  was  out  on  every  occasion 
when  I  thought  it  at  all  likely  that  such  game  could  be  procured.  Scotch 
whalers  have  told  me  that  near  Kugumcute  they  have  had  as  high  as 
two  hundred  ptarmigans  during  the  winter,  and  hares  in  abundance. 

I  have  added  the  Eskimo  names  of  the  birds  in  such  instances  as  I 
could  do  so  with  certainty.    The  Greenlanders'  names  are  often  quite 
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differeut  from  the  Cumberland  Sound  Eskimo;  tliese  Lave  also  been 
added.  These  names  will  be  of  use  to  any  one  visiting  this  region  not 
conversant  with  the  Eskimo  language. 

1.  Turdtis  allciae,  Bd. 

One  specimen  caught  on  shipboard  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
October  22, 1878. 

2.  Sazioola  cenanthe,  Bechst. 

Breeds  along  both  shores  of  Cumberland  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Davis  Straits,  but  rare. 

One  of  the  commonest  land  birds  on  Disko  Island,  Greenland,  and 
around  Disko  Bay,  both  on  the  islands  and  mainland.  I  showed  speci- 
mens to  Eskimo  from  Nugumeute  and  Frobisher  Straits,  and  they  in- 
stantly recognized  them  and  said  they  breed  there,  but  are  not  plenty. 

3.  Anthus  ludovicianus,  Bcchnt. 

Kung-ntik-took,  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

The  first  specimens  were  seen  in  the  spring  at  Annanactook  Harbor  on 
the  30th  of  May.  There  was  no  bare  ground ;  but  they  fi-equented  the 
tide-rifts  at  low  water,  searching  after  small  marine  animals. 

It  looked  very  strange  to  see  this  bird  running  about  among  the  stones 
and  in  the  water  like  a  Cinclus.  I  examined  the  stomachs  of  specimens 
killed  in  these  localities,  and  found  them  to  contain  Qammarus^  Lcmnodi- 
podiuj  Caprella,  and  a  few  small  molltisks!  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  feeding  on  this  food  from  necessity,  and  not  choice,  for  there 
was  no  fcare  ground  and  no  insects  at  this  time.  During  the  first  of 
June  we  hixd  the  severest  snow-storm  of  the  season,  and  I  think  most 
of  them  i>erished.  They  would  come  around  the  observatoiy  and  shelter 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  They  were  so  far  reduced  that  they  were 
easily  caught  with  the  hand. 

In  autumn  they  leave  for  the  south  about  the  middle  of  September. 
At  this  season,  besides  their  diet  of  insects,  they  feed  on  the  berries  of 
Empetrum  nigrum  and  Vaccinium  uliQinosum.  During  simimer  their  food 
consists  almost  entirely  of  insects,  largely  of  dipterous  larvre,  which  they 
procure  among  the  carices  around  the  fresh-water  ponds.  At  Annanac- 
took they  began  building  about  the  20th  of  June.  The  nest  was  always 
placed  deep  in  a  rock  crevice,  so  far  in,  in  fact,  that  I  could  not  secure 
any  of  the  nests  I  found.  On  the  Greenland  coast,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  habitations,  they  often  build  in  a  tussock,  much  like  a  sparrow; 
but  there  the  ravens  are  not  so  numerous  or  destructive  to  birds  and 
eggs  as  in  Cumberland. 
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They  practice  every  artifice  to  decoy  an  iutruder  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  nest — shamming  lameness,  and  uttering  the  most  plaintive  cries ;  flit- 
ting fix)m  crag  to  crag  before  the  pursuer  till  they  have  led  him  far  be- 
yond the  nest,  wLen  suddenly  they  seem  to  have  recovered,  and  take 
longer  flights,  till  at  last  they  jump  up  very  smartly  and  fly  away  ap- 
parently highly  elated  at  the  little  ruse  they  have  so  successfully  prac- 
ticed. 

This  little  bird  is  considered  a  great  enemy  by  tbe  Eskimo.  They  say 
it  warns  the  reindeer  of  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  and,  still  worse, 
will  tell  the  reindeer  if  it  be  a  very  good  shot  that  is  in  pursuit,  that 
they  may  redouble  their  efforts  to  escape.  The  Eskimo  never  lose  an 
opportunity  to  kill  one  of  these  birds.  I  have  seen  one  with  a  rifle 
wasting  his  last  balls  in  vain  attempts  to  kill  one  when  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  herd  of  reindeer  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
They  are  generally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  Cumberland  Sound  and 
the  west  shores  of  Davis  Straits  to  lat.  08^  N.  at  least,  but  nowhere 
very  abundant.  Toward  autumn  they  become  more  or  less  gregarious, 
and  seem  to  migrate  along  the  seashore. 

4.  Sitta  caxoUnenBis,  L. 

Caught  on  sbipboard  oflt'  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  October  22. 

5.  Dendrceca  coronata,  (L.)  Gray. 

A  single  example,  an  adult  male^  in  Godha\Ti  Harbor,  Greenland, 
July  31,  1878. 

6.  SiuruB  naevius,  (Bodd.)  Coues. 

Caught  on  board  the  Florence  in  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  August  18. 

7.  Tachycineta  bicolor,  (VieiU.)  Cab. 

A  couple  of  these  swallows  followed  the  schooner  for  two  days  in  suc- 
cession off  Belle  Isle,  in  August,  1877.  Where  were  they  during  the 
night! 

8.  Pyrrhiila 1 

July  19, 1879,  while  hunting  among  the  mountains  near  Oosooadluin 
Harbor,  in  the  northern  waters  of  Cumberland,  my  attention  was  called 
by  a  bird  whistling  somewhat  like  Ampelis  garrulus^  but  louder  and 
clearer.  I  soon  discovered  it  flitting  among  some  small  willows  on  the 
grassy  ledges  of  a  perpendicular  chff  about  1,500  feet  above  tide-level. 
I  could  not  scale  the  clift*,  and  had  to  content  myself  by  watching  it.  It 
was  apparently  nesting  among  the  willows,  but  kept  continually  just 
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out  of  range.  At  the  time  I  pronounced  it  undoubtedly  the  female 
of  Pyrrhula  europea^  which  it  resembled  very  much  indeed,  but  now  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  more  likely  the  male  of  Pyrrhula  casHiniij 

• 

and  that  the  female  was  sitting.  I  made  a  life-size  drawing  of  it,  and 
showed  it  to  all  the  Eskimo  in  the  vicinity.  None  could  recognize  it  5 
but  some  said  they  had  seen  such  a  bird  at  Lake  Kennedy,  but  that  they 
were  "tummumik  abertook,''  all  red.  This  may  have  been  Pirticola  enu- 
cleatoVy  Cat-podacus  purpureuSj  or  Pyrrhula  europea,  as  I  doubt  not  but 
the  last  species  would  be  called  '^  all  red  "  by  an  Eskimo.  The  red  part 
would  ceitainly  make  the  most  lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  I  tried 
for  some  hours  to  procure  this  bird,  but  at  last  it  flew  over  a  ravine  that 
I  could  not  cross.  I  never  got  an  opportunity -to  revisit  the  locality, 
and  this  interesting  discovery  had  to  be  left  unsettled.  The  bird  was 
apparently  slate-colored  on  the  bi'east,  the  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts 
conspicuously  white,  the  top  of  head  and  throat  much  darker  than  the 
back.  The  flight  was  undulating..  It  kept  whistling  almost  constantly, 
which  led  me  to  think  it  was  a  male  bird. 

9.  CarpodacuB  puipureuB^  (Gm.)  Gray. 

During  a  dense  fog,  September  1, 1877,  off  Eesolution  Island,  north 
of  Hudson's  Straits,  one  of  these  birds  was  caught  on  board  the  Flor- 
ence. The  Eskimo  describe  a  bird  about  the  size  of  the  piu*ple  finch 
that  occurs  in  the  interior,  and  is  "all  red.^  Such  information  is,  how- 
ever, in  no  manner  reliable,  as  "  abertook''  may  be  any  color  from  lunber 
to  vermilion,  and  "all,"  especially  when  it  comes  to  red,  may  be  but  a 
small  part  of  the  plumage. 

10.  Lozia  leaooptera,  (Wils.). 

Caught  on  board  the  schooner  in  a  fog  off  Bonne  Bay,  Newfoundland, 
August  15, 1877.  Very  common  in  the  low  pines  at  the  head  of  Con- 
ception Bay,  Newfoundland,  October,  1878. 

11.  iEgiothii8  linaria,  (L.)  Cab. 

^'Anarak,''  Cumberland  Eskimo.    ^'Oipingmatook/'  Greenlanders. 

Arrive  in  Cumberland  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  disappear  from 
the  mountain  sides.  I  found  them  about  Niantilic  and  the  Kikkerton 
Islands  in  September  and  October,  but  very  few  at  our  winter  harbor. 
They  are  now  common  from  Nugumeute  to  Hudson's  Straits,  and  inland 
toward  Lake  Kennedy.  Wherever  there  is  a  valley  with  any  consider- 
able vegetation,  especially  low  willows,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  found. 
Observed  abundantly  on  Disko  Island,  Oreeuland,  where  I  found  half- 
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fledged  young  in  the  last  days  of  July.  The  nest  here  was  built  in  small 
willows,  like  a  Chrysomitris.  Although  they  seemed  to  be  migrating  in 
October,  I  did  not  see  any  flocks,  but  only  a  few  straggling  individuals. 
They  seem  to  wander  from  the  land  very  often  in  fogs.  I  have  counted 
a  dozen  or  more  in  the  rigging  at  one  time  j&x)m  Hudson's  Straits  to  M- 
antilic.  Off  Kikkertarsoak  Islands,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  as  much  as 
one  hundred  miles  from  land,  these  birds  came  aboard  of  the  schooner 
in  a  gale.    They  were  all  young  birds. 

12.  iEgiothus  hoUxSUi,  ReiQhdt 

A  large  linnet  was  caught  in  a  thick  fog  in  Grinnell  Bay,  September 
3, 1877.  It  measured  6.25  inches  in  length.  The  specimen  was  "picked" 
by  one  of  the  ship's  company  while  I  went  down  into  the  cabin  after  my 
skinning  tools.  The  body  (without  feathers)  was  preserved  in  alcohol, 
and  Mr.  Ridgway  pronounces  it  ^.  holbollL  It  was  the  only  speci- 
men I  procured  that  diff'ered  in  the  least  from  a  typical  linaria. 

13.  Chrysomitris  trlstis,  (L.)  Bp. 

An  adult  male  caught  on  shipboard,  August  22, 1877,  off  Cape  Mug- 
ford,  Labrador. 

14.  Plectrophanes  nivalis,  (L.)  Meyer. 

*  *  Kopemuak, "  C umbcrland  Eskiiuo.     *  *  Kopaiiauarsak, "  Greenlandcrs; 

The  first  snowbird  seen  at  our  winter  harbor  was  April  5,  an  adult 
male.  The  weather  was  quite  severe,  and  there  was  no  bare  ground 
It  staid  about  the  vessel  some  days,  gleaning  a  scanty  subsistence  from 
the  cook's  rubbish  pile.  After  this  date  I  saw  none  until  May  8.  They 
then  began  to  appear  around  the  Eskimo  encampments,  and  were  in 
full  song,  and  a  veiy  beautiful  song  they  have.  Never  did  I  so  enjoy  a 
bird's  song  as  I  did  their  lively  ditty  after  the  long,  silent,  dreary  winter. 
By  the  13th  five  pair  had  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  males 
seemed  to  try  and  outdo  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  be  musical.  Such 
companions  were  they  for  me  that  I  had  no  heart  to  destroy  them,  much 
as  I  wanted  specimens  in  full  plumage.  The  young  Eskimo  had  no 
such  scruples,  however,  and  supplied  me  with  specimens  killed  with 
their  bows  and  arrows. 

By  the  last  days  of  May  they  had  paired  and  chosen  their  breeding- 
places.  The  first  eggs  were  procured  June  20.  The  nests  are  very  often 
in  such  deep  fissures  in  the  rocks  that  it  is  irai>ossible  to  get  at  them. 
They  are  obliged  to  hide  away  their  nests  in  this  manner  to  escape  the 
ravens.    One  of  the  most  favorite  positions  for  the  nest  is  inside  of  an 
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Eskimo  grave ;  i.  e.,  inside  the  stone  caim  that  they  erect  over  the  body. 
I  have  even  seen  a  nest  built  in  an  EsTdmo  cranium.  The  nest  is  large 
and  bulky,  nearly  the  entire*  structure  being  composed  of  Poa  arctica 
and  other  grasses,  and  invariably  lined  with  feathers  or  hair.  One  nest, 
found  July  11,  that  contained  small  young,  was  thickly  lined  with  the 
hair  of  Vulpes  lagopu^.  Some  contain  only  feathers ;  others  both  hair  and 
feathers.  The  number  of  eggs  in  all  the  nests  I  found  was  six.  They 
present  an  almost  endless  variation  in  size  and  coloration,  great  differ- 
ence being  observable  even  in  the  same  nest. 

The  snow  bunting  is  generally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  Cumber- 
land, but  is  nowhere  abundant.  Almost  any  locality  is  suitable,  but  I 
doubt  if  the  food  supply  would  be  sufficient  if  they  did  not  scatter  well 
over  the  country.  They  are  very  common  on  Disko  Island  and  around 
Disko  Bay.  Half-fledged  young  were  taken  near  Godhavn  August  2. 
The  first  plumage  of  the  young  is  a  uniform  ashy  gray.  The  food  of  the 
snowbird  in  summer  consists  largely  of  aquatic  dipterous  larvae.  For 
these  they  are  constantly  searching  among  the  grass  at  the  edges  of  fresh- 
water ponds.  During  the  autumn  they  feed  mostly  on  various  kinds  of 
seeds.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  berries  of  Empetrum  nigrum  and  Vacci- 
nium  uliginosum.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  full-grown,  they  begin  to 
congregate  in  small  loose  flocks,  and  move  southward  with  the  first  snows 
of  September.  The  young  have  by  this  time  become  lighter  in  plumage, 
and  the  russet  wash  begins  to  appear  on  the  head  and  neck.  They  were 
often  seen  on  board  the  schooner  on  the  passage,  at  one  time  two  hun- 
dred miles  at  sea,  off  Cape  Chidly.  There  seems  to  be  a  striking  difference 
in  the  size  between  Greenland  and  Alaskan  specimens,  the  latter  being 
the  larger. 

15.  PlectrophanoB  lapponicua,  (L.)  Selby. 

"  Ki61igak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.     "  Narksormutak/'  Greonlanders. 

Not  nearly  so  common  as  the  preceding  in  Cumberland.  In  the 
autumn  of  1877,  I  found  a  good  many  in  the  vicinity  of  Niantilic,  but 
nowhere  else ;  saw  no  males  in  the  breeding  plumage  after  September. 
During  the  summer  of  1878, 1  procured  one  single  specimen  in  June.  I 
think  they  breed  in  the  interior  on  the  level  land,  and  do  not  frequent 
the  sea-coast  so  much  as  P.  nivalis.  I  found  them  very  common  on 
Disko  Island,  and  procured  eggs  and  young  in  July  and  August.  Their 
food  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  entirely  dipterous  larvce,  for  which  they 
searched  about  fresh-water  pools.  In  autumn  they  feed  on  seeds  and 
berries.    Many  lit  on  the  schooner  during  fogs  and  storms  all  the  way 
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fipom  Cape  Chidly  to  Niautilic.  According  to  the  Eskimo  they  are  more 
commou  than  nivalis  from  Nugumeute  southward  and  in  the  interior. 
There  appears  to  be  quite  a  marked  difference  in  si>ecimens  from  Green- 
land and  from  ALiska,  and  a  comparison  of  a  large  series  may  give  some 
interesting  results.  The  Eskimo  say  they  will  eat  blubber  and  meat  if 
their  food  gets  covered  by  snow.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  that  was  so 
covered  with  some  oily  substance  that  the  feathers  on  the  breast  and 
belly  were  matted  together.  I  am  told  by  Nugumeute  Eskimo  that  in 
summer  the  males  "  akapok  amasuif'  (talk  a  great  deal).  From  this  I 
infer  that  fliey  are  probably  lively  songsters  during  the  breeding  season. 

16.  Junco  hyemaUs,  (L.)  Scl. 

Once  obtained  on  shipboard  off  Belle  Isle,  October,  1878. 

17.  8colocophagu8  femiginens,  (Gm.)'Sw. 

Caught  on  shipboard  during  a  gale  off  the  north  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, October,  1878. 

18.  Corvus  coraz,  Liun^. 

*  *  Tudhlalv,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.     *  *  Kemetook,"  Greenlanders ;  but  also  caUed 
"Tulluak." 

The  raven  is  extraordinarily  commou  on  both  shores  of  Cumberland 
and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Penny  Peninsula.  In  winter  they  con- 
gregate about  the  Eskimo  encampments,  where  they  can  almost  always 
get  dead  dog,  if  nothing  more.  All  the  specimens  collecteil  by  me  in 
Cumberland  are  of  remarkable  size,  much  larger  than  any  I  ever  saw  on 
the  Gi-cenland  coast.  The  same  was  remarked  by  Governor  Fencker,  of 
Godhavn,  who  said  he  never  could  see  any  reason  why  the  American 
raven  shoi^ld  be  called  a  variety  of  the  European  till  he  saw  my  speci- 
mens from  the  western  coast  of  Davis  Straits. 

When  the  raven  gets  closely  pressed  by  hunger,  he  will  attack  almost 
anything  but  man.  Young  reindeer  fall  an  easy  prey  to  them.  When 
they  attack  a  yoimg  deer,  there  are  generally  six  or  seven  in  company, 
and  about  one-half  the  number  act  as  relays,  so  that  the  deer  is  given 
no  rest.  The  eyes  are  the  first  parts  attacked,  and  are  generally  speed- 
ily plucked  out,  when  the  poor  animal  will  thrash  and  flounder  about 
till  it  kills  itself.  In  the  capture  of  the  young  of  Fa^gamys  foetidus  they 
e\ince  a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence.  I  have,  on  different  occa- 
sions, witnessed  them  capture  a  young  seal  that  lay  basking  in  the  sun 
near  its  hole.  The  first  manoBuvre  of  the  ravens  was  to  sail  leisurely 
over  the  seal,  gradually  lowering  with  each  circle,  till  at  last  one  of  them 
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suddenly  dropped  directly  into  the  seaPs  hole,  thus  cutting  off  its  re- 
treat from  the  water.  Its  mate  would  then  attack  the  seii-l,  and  en- 
deavor to  drag  or  drive  it  as  far  away  from  the  hole  as  possible.  The 
attacking  raven  seemed  to  fttriJce  the  seal  on  the  top  of  the  head  with 
its  powerful  bill,  and  thus  break  the  tender  skull.  In  two  instances  I 
allowed  the  combat  to  proceed  until  the  seal  was  killed,  and  then  drove 
the  ravens  away.  I  found  no  marks  on  the  seal,  except  the  blows  on 
the  head,  which  had  fractured  the  skull  in  two  places. 

December  13,  1877, 1  witnessed  a  very  amusing  chase  after  a  Lepus 
glaciaUs.  There  were  two  ravens,  and  they  gave  alternate  chase  to  the 
hare.  Sometimes  the  raven  would  catch  the  hare  by  the  ears,  and  hare 
and  raven  would  roll  down  the  mountain  side  together  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  till  the  rav^n  lost  his  hold,  and  then  its  companion  would  be  otu 
hand  and  renew  the  attack.  They  killed  the  hare  in  a  short  time,  and 
immediately  began  devouring  it. 

They  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  all  birds 
that  have  an  open  nest.  They  breed  so  early  in  the  season  that  the 
young  are  fully  fledged  by  the  time  the  eiders  begin  laying,  and  the 
entire  raven  family  then  take  up  their  abode  on  the  duck  islands,  and 
gorge  themselves  with  eggs  and  young.  For  is  it  only  the  eggs  they 
eat,  but  their  mischievous  nature  must  out,  and  I  have  seen  them  drive 
the  duck  from  her  nest  and  deliberately  break  the  eggs. 

The  Eskimo  accuse  the  raven  of  warning  the  deer  of  the  approach  of 
the  hunter  by  a  peculiar  croak  not  uttered  at  other  times.  This  helps 
to  add  odium  to  their  not  over-enviable  reputation.  They  are  constant 
attendants  of  the  Eskimo  while  seal-hunting.  If  the  hunter  procures 
more  seal  than  he  can  take  back  with  him,  he  will  cover  them  with  snow 
and  return  for  them ;  but  the  operation  has  been  watched  by  the  black 
robbers  from  the  neighboring  cliffs,  and  a  good  number  of  them  are  soon 
made  acquainted  with  the  discovery,  and  as  soon  as  the  Eskimo  is  gone 
the  seal  is  exhumed  and  soon  reduced  to  the  mere  skeleton.  I  tried  on 
several  occasions  t-o  catch  them  by  baiting  a  hook  with  a  piece  of  meat, 
and  carefully  concealing  the  string  in  the  snow.  They  took  hold  of  the 
meat  very  cautiously,  and  lifted  it  till  they  saw  the  string,  and  then  flew 
away  in  great  haste. 

During  the  winter,  while  making  skeletons,  I  used  to  thi'ow  the  refuse 
outside  of  the  obsen^atory;  and  I  have  repeatedly  watched  the  ravens 
sit  around  and  wait  till  I  went  to  dinner,  about  3.30  p.  m.  It  was  then, 
of  coiu-se,  quite  dark;  but  as  soon  as  I  left  the  hut  they  came  and  got 
their  meal,  but  were  extremely  cautions,  often  turning  the  pieces  over 
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many  times  before  they  swallowed  tliem,  and  even  throwing  and  tossing 
them,  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no  trap  about  it.  Some  pieces  that 
looked  suspicious  they  would  not  eat,  but  walked  around  them  and 
turned  them  over,  but  could  not  be  convinced  that  there  was  not  some 
trickery  about  them.  I  have  often  found  them  hunting  about  the  ob- 
servatory after  some  stray  scraps,  even  on  my  return  from  dinner,  when 
it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  them  but  a  few  feet  away.  On  moon- 
light nights  I  have  known  them  to  make  visits  to  the  rubbish  pile  out- 
side our  observatory ;  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  only  at  the  season 
when  they  cannot  get  anj^  food  without  the  greatest  diflSculty.  At 
Annanactook  Harbor  they  began  building  as  early  as  March  20,  but  I 
saw  some  canying  pieces  of  skin  and  hair  from  the  Eskimo  encampments 
many  days  earlier  than  this,  and  when  we  had  a  temperature  of  —40^ 
Fahr. 

They  nest  only  on  the  south  side  of  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 
cliffs,  so  the  nest  can  seldom  be  reached.  I  examined  one  nest  built  on 
a  little  shelf  of  a  high  cliff.  It  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  pieces 
of  Eskimo  skin  clothing,  among  which  were  scattered  the  larger  wing- 
bones  .of  gulls,  the  larger  primaries  of  several  species  of  birds,  twigs  of 
salix,  &c.  The  inside  had  a  good  lining  of  Poa  alpinuj  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  reindeer,  fox,  and  dog  hair,  the  whole  presenting  a  very 
cozy  appearance  indeed.  As  soon  as  the  seals  begin  to  pup  under  the 
snow  on  the  ice,  they  follow  the  foxes,  which  find  the  seal  and  drag  them 
out.  Now  the  ravens  can  fare  well  on  the  leavings.  The  Eskimo  firmly 
believe  that  it  does  not  hurt  the  ravens'  eggs  to  freeze.  They  say  the 
shell  cracks,  but  the  inner  membrane  is  very  thick  and  tough.  I  found 
that  the  Scotch  whalers  are  also  of  this  opinion,  some  positively  assert- 
ing that  they  had  known  frozen  ravens'  eggs  to  hatch ! 

The  young  are  full-fledged  by  the  latter  part  of  May.  During  the 
autumn  months  they  feed  largely  on  the  berries  of  Vaecinium  uUginwtum 
and  Emi)etr\im  nigrum.  I  have  often  observed  them  fishing  at  low  tide 
among  the  stones.  I  killed  a  couple  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  food 
they  got.  I  found  it  to  be  Coitus  scorpius  and  Liparis  vulgaris  f ,  with  a 
few  small  cnistaceans. 

They  are  resident  in  Cumberland  the  entire  year,  but  appear  more 
numerous  in  winter,  from  their  habit  of  staying  about  the  Eskimo  en- 
campments. 

The  raven  is  considered  as  worse  than  useless  by  the  Eskimo.  They 
make  no  use  of  them  except  to  wipe  the  blood  and  grease  from  their 
hands  and  face  with  the  feathers. 
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19.  Empidonax  flaviventrls,  Bd. 

Taken  at  sea  off  Cape  Farewell,  Greenland,  September,  1878.  This 
is,  I  think,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  Greenland. 

20.  BraohyotuspaloBtria^  (Bechst.)Goald 

"  Sutituk"  (?),  Greenlandere. 

Apparently  rare.  Found  breeding  in  the  Kingnite  Fjord  in  the  Penny 
Peninsula ;  also  in  the  Greater  Kingwah.  Probably  will  be  found  more 
common  in  the  interior  toward  the  southwest  in  Hall's  Land,  if  it  be  the 
species  described  to  me  by  Eskimo  from  there.  They  say  it  nests  under- 
neath an  overhanging  shelf  of  rock  on  or  near  the  ground.  Api)ears  to 
be  rare  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.    Is  found  as  far  north  as  70°  N.  lat. 

21.  Nyctea  scandiaoa,  (L.)  Newt. 

"Opigjdak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.     "  Opik  "  and  "  Oph-ksook,"  Greenlandere. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  not  to  find  this  owl  more  common.  At  the 
Kikkerton  Islands  and  up  Kingnite  Fjord  were  the  only  localities  where  I 
met  it  on  the  west  coast.  From  Hudson's  Straits  to  Kugumeute,  in  Hall's 
Land,  it  is  more  common,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  abundance 
of  hares  and  ptarmigans  in  this  region.  It  probably  breeds  on  the 
Hunde  Islands  in  Disko  Bay,  and  on  the  "  islands"  (the  rocks  projecting 
through  the  glacier)  in  the  glacier  on  the  mainland,  to  the  eastward  of 
Ilittenbenck,  Greenland.  They  are  by  no  means  strictly  noctunial.  I 
have  seen  them  chasing  ptarmigan  at  midday  in  October,  when  the  sun 
was  shiuing  brightly.  I  have  seen  them  coursing  along  the  shore  at  low 
tide,  apparently  ^«/iin<7;  but  whether  they  were  hunting  for  sni])e  or  fish 
I  am  unable  to  say,  as  they  were  so  shy  that  I  could  not  get  within  rifle 
range  of  them.  The  primaries  are  highly  prized  by  the  Eskimo  for  their 
aiTOws.  These  birds  migrate  to  the  southward  about  the  same  time  as 
the  majority  of  the  waterfowl. 

22.  Faloo  candicaoB,  Gm. 

**  Kirksoveasuk/'  Greenlandere. 

During  the  whole  year's  collecting  on  Cumberland  Island  I  saw  but 
one  single  specimen,  late  in  November,  1877.  He  was  beset  by  a  large 
concourse  of  ravens  that  were  teasing  him,  an  the  jays  do  hawks  and 
owls  at  home.  According  to  the  Cumberland  Eskimo,  they  are  very 
rare,  and  seldom  seen  except  in  winter.  Many  do  not  know  them  at  all. 
On  Disko  Island,  especially  in  the  Godhavn  district,  they  are  common 
and  resident.  These  hawks  seem  to  prefer  nesting  in  the  vicinity  of 
*'  bird  rocks,"  where  they  can  procure  plenty  of  birds  with  very  little 
Bull.  Nat  Mus  No.  15 6 
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trouble.  In  winter  tbey  subsist  wholly  on  ptamiigans  and  hares.  Gov- 
ernor Fencker,  during  his  long  residence  in  Northern  Greenland,  has  had 
good  opportunities  for  studying  this  bird,  and  he  thinks  there  is  but  one 
species  inhabiting  the  country,  having  known  of  instances  where  the 
parents  of  a  nest  represented  the  two  extremes  of  plumage.  Nor  does 
the  difference  seem  to  be  sexual,  seasonal,  or  altogether  dei)endent  upon 
age,  but  more  probably  partaking  of  that  remarkable  phenomenon  famil- 
iar in  Scops  asio. 

,  During  my  frequent  excursions  about  Disko  Island  I  often  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  this  hawk  preying  upon  jaegers,  kittiwakes, 
&c.,  but  was  surprised  that  they  are  not  possessed  of  swifter  flight-  A 
duck  hawk  would  have  made  a  short  job  of  cat<;hing  a  kittiwake  that 
one  of  these  hawks  followed  till  he  fairly  tired  the  bird  out.  Their  suc- 
cess seems  to  depend  more  upon  a  stubborn  perseverance  than  alacrity 
of  flight.  The  flesh  of  the  young  birds  is  by  no  mean8  despicable  food, 
and  is  highly  prized  by  the  Danish  colonists. 

23.  Falco  oommunia,  Gm. 

A  regular  breeder  in  Cumberland.  Usually  found  about  the  Eider 
Islands.  Procured  nearly  full-fledged  young  in  August  that  were  taken 
from  the  nest  on  a  high  cliff  in  the  Greater  Kingwah  I?jord. 

24.  Astur  atricapUluB,  (Wils.)  Jard. 

A  single  specimen,  at  Niantilic,  September  19,  1877. 

25.  HaUaetus  albicUla,  Liun^. 

"Netkoralik,"  Grecnlanders. 

I  saw  this  eagle  at  American  Harbor,  in  October,  1877,  at  two  differ- 
ent times.  In  the  spring  of  1878  I  often  noticed  a  pair  that  finally 
built  a  nest  on  a  high  but  not  inaccessible  cliff  in  Kingwah  Fjord.  1 
could  have  shot  the  birds,  but  waited  until  I  should  bo  able  to  procuiv 
the  eggs,  and  then  get  the  birds.  Unfortunately  the  wind  set  in  Jfiroui 
the  south,  and  I  could  not  get  near  the  place  on  account  of  ice  till  the 
Florence  set  sail  for  the  Greenland  coast.  Enough  was  ascertained, 
however,  to  show  that  this  bird  does  breed  on  the  western  shores  of 
Davis  Straits,  although  probably  sparingly.  On  the  coast  of  Green- 
land it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Eggs  were  procured  flrom  Glanshavn 
througli  the  kindness  of  Governor  E.  Fencker. 

26.  Lagopus  albtis,  (Gmcl.)  Aud. 

"zVkagik"  (both  species),  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

Very  few  ptarmigan  were  found  about  our  winter  harbor^  but,  from 
the  Eskimo  accounts,  they  are  quite  common  in  the  larger  valleys,  where 
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tliere  is  a  ranker  growth  of  willows.  The  stomachs  of  those  I  examined 
of  this  species  contained  willow  buds  and  small  twigs.  From  Nugu- 
meute  southward  and  westward  in  the  interior  they  are  abundant 
according  to  the  Eskimo  stories,  but  which  species  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble to  say.  They  begin  to  change  color  as  soon  as  the  snow  commences 
CO  melt,  in  lat.  67°  K.  about  the  middle  of  May.  This  change  in  plum- 
age is  more  tardy  as  one  goes  farther  north.  I  was  informed  by  intelli- 
gent Greenlanders  that  north  of  Upernavik,  near  the  glacier,  they  had 
found  ptarmigans  nesting,  and  that  the  male  was  in  perfect  winter  plum- 
age. This  was  probably  L.  rupestris.  If  this  be  tnie,  it  is  possible  that 
in  sections  where  much  snow  remains  during  the  summer  the  change  is 
very  late,  or,  i)erhaps,  does  not  occur  at  all. 

27.  Lagopua  mpestris,  (Gmel.)  Loach. 

'^Akagik/'  Cumberland  Eskimo.     '^Akeiksek/'  Greenlanders. 

I  am  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  distribution  of  these  birds  in 
Cumberland,  as  I  was  unable  to  procure  but  a  single  specimen  of  this 
species  and  two  of  the  preceding.  The  crop  was  crammed  full  of  sphag- 
num moss. 

28.  JBgialitiB  aemipalmata,  (Bp.)  Cab. 

'^Koodlakkaleak/'  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

Arrived  at  Annanactook  about  the  middle  of  June.  By  no  means 
rare.  Breeds  on  the  mossy  banks  of  fresh-water  ponds  along  both  the 
Kingwah  Fjords,  as  well  as  other  localities  in  Cumberland.  It  seems 
remarkable  that  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  should  discriminate  between 
this  and  the  following  8i)ecie8,  when  they  confound  all  the  larger  gulls 
under  one  name.  They  told  me  that  jE.  hiaticula  was  larger,  flew 
faster,  and  had  a  stronger  voice  than  semipalmatus !!  All  of  which  is 
true.  The  condition  of  the  ice  at  the  time  these  birds  were  nesting 
kept  me  from  visiting  their  breeding-grounds,  although  but  a  few  miles 
away.    They  migrate  southward  as  soon  as  the  fresh  water  is  frozen. 

29.  JBgialltia  hiaticula.  (L.) 

"Tukagvajok,"  Greenlanders. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  species  has  hitherto  been  introduced  into  the 
North  American  fauna,  though  long  known  as  a  common  bird  on  the 
Greenland  coast,  where  ^.  semipalmata  is  rare.  It  is  apparently  more 
common  than  the  preceding  in  Cumberland.  Arrives  about  the  same 
time,  and  breeds  in  similar  localities.  Very  common  about  Disko  Island, 
Greenland,  where  young  birds  were  procured.  This  bird  is  readily 
distinguishable  from  ^.  semipalmata  by  its  greater  size  and  more 
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robust  form,  in  having  a  white  patch  above  and  behind  the  eye,  and 
ihnch  wider  pectoral  band;  it  will  also  be  found  that  only  the  outer  and 
middle  toes  are  united  by  a  web. 

30.  StrepsilaB  interpreo,  (L.)  IlL 

"Telligvak,"  Greenlanders. 

Common  about  Disko  Bay,  Greenland,  and  northward  to  73^  N.  lat 
at  least.  Breeds  on  the  Green,  Hunde,  and  Whale  Islands  in  Disko 
Bay.  They  nest  among  the  Sterna  arcHca^  and  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  eggs  of  the  two  species.  Kot  observed  in  Cum- 
berland Sound,  nor  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Penny  Peninsula;  still,  the 
bird  was  instantly  recognized  by  the  Cumberland  Eskimo,  when  they 
saw  it  on  the  Greenland  coast,  and  they  had  the  same  name  for  it  as  the 
Greenlanders. 

31.  RecnrviroBtrifl  amerioana,  6m. 

I  enter  this  bird  on  my  list  on  Eskimo  authority, — ^poor  authority,  it 
is  true,  but  I  have  in  my  possession  a  drawing,  made  by  a  wild  Eskimo, 
that  is  so  unmistakably  this  bird  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  it, 
especially  when  he  gave  me  a  perfect  description,  and  that  without  any 
attempt  on  my  part  to  draw  him  out.  He  says  he  saw  them  for  the  first 
time  in  the  summer  of  1877,  while  reindeer  hunting,  south  of  Lake 
Kennedy. 

32.  Lobipes  hyperboreua,  (L.)  Cav. 

''Shatgak,'^  Camberland  Eskimo. 

Arrives  in  Cumberland  in  June.  Large  flocks  were  repeatedly  seen 
going  to  and  coming  from  their  breeding-grounds  in  Kingwah  Fjord.  Kot 
nearly  so  common  in  Cumberland  as  the  following  si)ecies.  The  remarks 
on  the  habits  of  P.  fulicarivs  as  observed  by  me  will  apply  to  this  spe- 
cies only  in  part.  I  have  seen  them  as  far  south  and  farther  north,  and 
nearly  as  far  from  land,  as  the  following  species,  but  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals. They  seem  to  prefer  the  shore  more,  are  often  noticed  running 
about  on  the  ice-cakes,  and  when  they  see  anything  in  the  water  they 
want  jump  in  after  it.  Breed  plentifully  on  the  islands  in  Disko  Bay 
and  around  Upemavik ;  on  these  islands  they  nest  among  Sterna  macruray 
on  the  rocks;  in  Cumberland,  around  fresh-water  ponds,  on  grassy 
banks.  They  are  apparently  less  gregarious'  than  P.  fulicariusj  and 
prefer  the  smaller  bays  to  the  more  open  and  boisterous  waters.  I  have 
often  seen  a  whole  flock  alight  on  the  drifWce  and  feed  by  jumping  into 
the  water  after  the  food  when  seen;  but  fulicarius  would  have  lit  in  the 
water  in  the  first  place.  Eggs  were  procured  on  the  Green  Islands  in 
Disko  Bay. 
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33.  PhalaropoB  falioarius,  (L.)  Bp. 

"Shatgak,"    Cumberland  Eskimo.     "Whale-bird,"  or  "Bowhead   Bird,"  of 
whalemen. 

These  birds  were  met  with  at  great  distances  from  land.  The  first 
seen  on  our  outward  pa^ssage  was  on  August  4,  1877,  in  lat.  41^  N., 
long.  68°  W.  5  here  large  flocks  were  met  with.  As  we  proceeded  north- 
ward, their  numbers  increased  till  we  reached  Grinnell  Bay.  Off  the 
Amitook  Islands,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  I  saw  very  large  flocks  during  a  strong  gale.  Hardly  a 
day  passed  but  some  were  seen,  either  flying  about  in  a  rapid  and  vig- 
orous manner,  often  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  suddenly 
darting  off  in  the  direction  of  a  spouting  whale,  or  swimming  about 
with  that  grace  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the*  phalaropes.  They 
follow  the  whales,  and,  as  soon  as  a  whale  is  seen  to  blow,  immediately 
start  for  him,  as  a  quantity  of  marine  animals  are  always  brought  to  the 
sur£a>ce. 

Very  few  were  seen  north  of  Frobisher  Straits,  for  the  weather  by 
this  time  had  probably  become  too  severe  for  them,  and  I  think  the 
birds  seen  on  the  passage  were  migrating  southward.  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  think  so,  as  the  next  year,  in  going  over  nearly  the  same  route 
a  month  later,  very  few  were  seen.  They  arrive  in  CumberLand  with 
the  brea.king-up  of  the  ice,  and  from  this  time  till  they  begin  breeding 
are  seldom  seen  on  the  shore,  but  cruise  out  in  the  sound.  Whalemen 
always  watch  these  birds  while  they  are  wheeling  around  high  in  the 
air  in  graceful  and  rapid  circles,  for  they  know  that  as  soon  as  they 
sight  a  whale  blowing  they  start  for  him,  and  fi'om  their  elevated  posi- 
tion they  can  of  course  discern  one  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  the 
.men  in  the  boat.  I  doubt  if  it  be  altogether  the  marine  animals  brought 
to  the  surface  by  the  whale  that  they  are  after,  for  if  the  whale  remains 
above  the  surface  any  length  of  time  they  always  settle  on  his  back  and 
hunt  parasites.  One  specimen  was  brought  me  by  an  Eskimo  that  he 
had  killed  on  the  back  of  an  Orca  gladiator ;  the  oesophagus  was  fairly 
crammed  with  Lcemodipodian  crustaceans^  still  alive,  although  the  bird 
had  been  killed  some  hours;  they  looked  to  me  like  Caprella  pJiasfna 
and  Cyamus  ceti.  According  to  the  Eskimo  who  killed  it,  the  birds  were 
picking  something  from  the  whale's  back.  I  have  often  seen  them  dart 
down  among  a  school  of  Delphinapterous  leucas  and  follow  them  as  far  as 
I  could  see.  On  one  occasion  a  pair  suddenly  alighted  astern  of  my  boat, 
and  were  not  three  feet  from  me  at  times;  they  followed  directly  in  the 
wake  of  the  boat,  and  seemed  so  intent  on  picking  up  food  that  they 
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paid  no  attention  wliatever  to  us.  They  had  probably  mistaken  the 
boat  for  a  whale. 

They  are  without  doubt  the  most  graceful  of  all  birds  on  the  water,  so 
light  and  buoyant  that  they  do  not  seem  to  touch  the  water.  While 
swimming,  they  are  continually  nodding  the  head  and  turning  firom  one 
side  to  the  other.  They  have  greater  powers  of  flight  than  either  hyper- 
horem  or  wilsoni^  and  fly  much  more  swiftly.  In  Cumberland,  as  well  as 
on  the  Greenland  coast,  they  nest  with  hyperboreus. 

Governor  Fencker  tells  me  they  are  not  found  as  far  north  as  hyper- 
horeus;  probably  few  breed  above  75^  K.  lat.  Are  common  on  the  out- 
lying islands  between  Xugumeute  and'  Hudson's  Straits.  About  the 
entrance  of  Exeter  Sound,  on  the  east  coast  of  Penny  Peninsula,  are 
some  islands  which  the  Eskimo  call  "Shatgak  nuna" — Phalaropes 
land — so  they  are  i)robably  very  common  there. 

When  they  begin  nesting  they  live  more  on  shore,  and  probably  get 
their  food  along  the  beaches  at  low  tide.  There  is  great  variation  in 
plumage,  even  among  the  apparently  adult  birds,  in  spring.  I  think  it 
<)uite  probable  that  they  do  not  attain  their  full  plumage  the  first  year. 

34.  Tringa  minutiUa,  VielU. 

Noticed  in  NiantiUc,  September,  1^77,  and  in  Disko  Fjord,  Greenland, 
August,  1878. 

35.  Tringa  fosciooUis,  Vieill. 

Breeds  in  Kingwah  and  Kingnite  Fjords,  and  probably  in  other  suit- 
able localities  on  both  shores  of  Cumberland  Sound.  Considerable  num- 
bers were  observed  along  the  beach  near  Nuboyant,  on  the  west  shore, 
in  July ;  they  were  in  aU  probabiUty  breeding.  We  were  cruising  close 
to  shore,  but  I  could  not  land. 

36.  Tringa  maritima,  Brttnu. 

"  Sigereak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.     "  Sarbarsook,"  Greenlanders. 

The  purple  sandpiper  is  the  first  wader  to  arrive  in  spriiig  and  the 
last  to  leave  in  aVitumn.  The  4th  of  June  is  the  earliest  date  I  met  them 
at  Annanactook;  this  was  during  a  heavy  snow-storm,  and  the  earliest 
date  possible  that  they  could  have  found  any  of  the  rocks  bare  at  low  tide. 
The  fiock  lit  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  harbor,  and 
sheltered  themselves  from  the  storm  by  creeping  behind  and  underneath 
ledges  of  ix)cks;  they  then  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  quails  in 
winter.  I  have  often  noticed  the  same  habit  with  them  in  late  autumn, 
while  they  were  waiting  for  low  tide.  They  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Annanactook  till  November, — as  late  as  they  could  find  any  exposed 
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shore  at  low  tide;  were  very  common  in  all  the  localities  that  I  visited 
on  Cumberland  Island.  Saw  a  good  many  on  the  Greenland  coast.  It 
is  said  that  some  remain  in  the  Ijords  of  South  Greenland  all  winter. 

They  seem  completely  devoid  of  fear,  and  can  almost  be  caught  with 
the  hands.  Although  such  lovers  of  the  rocky  sea-shore,  they  nest  on 
the  borders  of  fresh- water  lakes.  Hundreds  were  breeding  a  few  miles 
from  oui'  winter  harbor,  but  It  was  impossible  to  reach  the  mainland  on 
account  of  the  treacherous  condition  of  the  floating  ice.  The  specimens 
collected  by  me  on  Cumberland  Island  differ  so  much  Irom  the  Alaskan, 
that  I  conjecture  the  probability  of  a  western  variety  when  a  series  can 
be  brought  together  for  comparison. 

By  the  latter  days  of  June  very  few  were  to  be  seen  on  the  sea-shore, 
they  having  gone  inland  to  breed. 

They  appear  very  sociable,  and  when  a  large  flock  is  togethei-  they 
keep  up  a  lively  twitter,  by  no  means  unpleasant.  As  the  breeding 
season  approaches,  the  males  have  a  peculiar  cry,  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  Actiturus  bartramiu4ty  but  lower  and  not  so  prolonged.  •  When 
this  note  is  uttered  they  assume  a  very  dignified  strut,  and  often  raise 
the  wings  up  over  the  back  and  slowly  fold  them  again,  like  the  upland 
l)lover.  After  the  breeding  season  commences  very  few  are  seen  on  the 
sea-shore  till  the  young  are  full-giown.  They  are  somewhat  crepuscular 
in  their  habits. 

37.  Tringa  subarquata,  (Gould)  Temm. 

Not  uncommon  in  North  Greenland.  Eggs  were  procured  at  Chris- 
tianshaab,  Greenland,  through  the  kindness  of  Governor  Edgar  Fencker. 
Not  observed  on  any  part  of  Cumberland  that  I  visited. 

38.  Tringa  canutus,  Liimd. 

A  small  flock  lit  on  the  schooner's  deck  in  November  after  the  harbor 
was  frozen  over.  Saw  none  in  the  spring  or  summer.  Seem  to  be  quite 
common  in  North  Greenland,  but  probably  do  not  nest  south  of  lat. 
70ON. 

39.  CaUdris  arenaria,  Liiin. 

One  smjill  flock  in  September,  1877,  at  Niantilicj  no  specimens  were 
procured. 

40.  Limosa  hudaonica,  (t)  (Lath.)  8w. 

Two  godwits  were  seen  near  Cape  Edwards,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Cumberland  Sound,  in  September,  1877,  but  I  could  not,  with  certainty, 
ascertain  the  si)ecies. 
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41.  TotanuB  melanoleucus,  (Gm.)  Yieill. 

A  single  specimen  on  Arctic  Island,  Cumberland  Sound,  September 
14,  1877. 

42.  Numenius  borealis,  (Forst.)  Latb. 

A  few  flocks  seen  passing  northward  up  Kingwah  Fjord  in  June. 
One  specimen  procured.  Not  noticed  in  autumn.  Well  known  to  the 
Cumberland  Eskimo. 

43.  OruB ?  (probably  fraterculus). 

Quite  common  in  some  localities.  Breeds  in  Kingwah  and  Eangnite 
Fjords  in  Cumberland,  in  Exeter  Sound,  and  Home  Bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  Davis  Straits.    Common,  especially  during  spring,  at  Qodhavn. 

44.  Cygnus 1 

Swans  occasionally  occur  in  the  Southern  Cumberland  waters ;  but  the 
species  is  uncertain,  as  I  could  not  procure  a  specimen.  Said  to  be  of 
regular  occurrence  in  the  Lake  Kennedy  region. 

45.  Anser  albifrons,  var.  gambeli,  (Hart.)  Coues. 

Kot  observed  in  any  numbers  about  our  winter  harbor,  but  undoubt- 
edly occurs  in  abundance  on  the  fresh-water  lakes.  This  is  probably 
the  goose  that  the  Eskimo  take  in  such  great  numbers  at  Lake  Kennedy, 
where  they  drive  them  towards  the  sea-coast  while  they  are  in  moult. 
Are  common  on  the  Greenland  coast  to  72^  K.  lat.,  and  probably  much 
farther.  Large  flocks  were  met  with  on  the  pack-ice  in  the  middle  of 
Davis  Straits,  July  24, 25,  and  26.  Eggs  were  procured  in  the  Godhaven 
district  in  Greenland.  The  skin  of  the  breast  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
Eskimo  for  undergarments. 

46.  Anser  hyperborens,  Pall. 

Appears  to  be  rare  and  migratory  in  the  Cumberland  waters.  Saw  a 
few  specimens  in  earjy  spring  and  late  autumn. 

47.  Branta  butohiiuiil,  Sw. 

A  single  specimen  procured  June  10  in  Kingwah  Fjord.  The  Eskimo 
who  killed  it  said  he  has  seen  many  to  the  southward  of  l^ugnmeute. 
Saw  no  Canada  geese  at  any  time  during  my  stay. 

48.  Anas  boschas*  Linn. 

**Ka€rtooluk,"  Greenlanders. 

Kot  observed  in  Cumberland,  and  unknown  to  the  Eskimo.  Not  rare 
on  the  Greenland  coast  as  far  north  as  Upemavik.  The  flesh  of  this 
duck  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  is  scarcely  flt  to  eat,  being  almost  as 
rank  as  a  loon's. 
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49.  Bucephala f 

Flocks  of  whistlers  were  observed  on  three  occasions  in  May;  but  I 
could  not  with  certainty  identify  the  8i)ecie8,  as  none  were  killed.  B. 
islandica  is  quite  common  in  the  Godhavn  district  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland;  breeds  near  Christianshaab. 

50.  HiatrioniouB  torqnatUB,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

'^Tomauiartook,"  Greenlanders. 

Three  examples  seen,  and  one  kiUed  at  Annanactook.  ISTot  uncom- 
mon in  the  Godhavn  district  on  the  Greenland  coast. 

51.  Harelda  glacialis,  (Liun.)  Leach. 

"Agingak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.     **Aglek,"  Greenlandeis. 

Arrived  at  the  head  of  Cumberland  during  the  latter  days  of  May. 
As  soon  as  there  was  extensive  open  water  they  became  quite  numer- 
ous, and  their  loud  and  incessant  cries  could  be  heard  at  any  hour  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  They  nest  on  the  small  rocky  islands,  especially  about 
the  Greater  Kingwah  Fjord,  but  singly,  and  not  in  colonies.  They  ar(*, 
gregarious  when  they  first  arrive,  but  soon  pair  and  scatter.  Common  on 
the  whole  Greenland  coast,  and  breed  far  to  the  north.  "These  ducks 
are  the  noisiest  birds  for  their  size  I  have  ever  met.  During  the  breed- 
ing plumage,  scarcely  any  two  males  can  be  found  that  are  precisely 
alike. 

52.  Polysticta  steUerl,  (Pall.)  Eytou. 

A  beautiful  adult  male  was  shot  in  Disko  Fjord  in  August,  1878.  The 
specimen  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Governor  Edgar  Fencker  of  God- 
havn. During  the  time  we  were  blockaded  by  the  ice-jam  at  Annanac- 
took Harbor,  in  Cumberland,  I  saw  three  or  four  of  these  eiders.  At 
one  time  a  superb  specimen  sat  for  hours  on  a  cake  of  ice  but  a  shoit 
distance  from  the  ship ;  but  I  could  not  reach  it  on  account  of  the  brealv- 
iug  ice.  I  watched  him  a  long  time  with  a  good  glass,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  its  identity.  In  late  autumn  I  saw  some  that  I  think  were 
of  this  species. 

53.  Somateria  moUlBalma,  (Linn.)  Leach. 

"Metuk,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.     "Mettek"  and  "Amaulik,"  Qreenlanders. 

This  eider  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds  in  Cumberland,  and  the  only 
species  that  congregates  together  in  any  considerable  numbers  to  breed. 
They  are  at  all  times  gregarious.  The  old  males  separate  from  the 
females  and  young  as  soon  as  the  breeding  season  is  over,  and  assemble 
by  themselves  in  large  flocks.     They  also  migrate  southward  much 
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earlier  than  the  females  and  young.  During  the  autumn  of  1877  we 
procured  about  seventy  of  these  birds;  but  not  a  single  adult  male  was 
shot  or  even  seen.  They  were  met  with  in  large  flocks  at  sea  off  the 
outer  islands  on  the  ea^t  coast  of  Hall's  Land;  here  I  also  remarked 
that  they  seemed  to  be  all  males.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  open  water 
they  are  found  in  spring;  still  they  were  not  common  at  Annanactook 
till  tlie  latter  days  of  May.  Eskimos  from  the  south  reported  them  on 
the  floe  edge  near  Niantilic  early  in  May,  and  I  saw  a  few  on  an  iceberg 
near  the  Middliejuacktwack  Islands  on  the  30th  of  April.  They  can 
stand  almost  any  temperature  if  they  can  And  open  water.  I  saw  one 
adult  male  in  the  tide  rifts  of  the  Greater  Kingwah  in  January.  The 
day  I  saw  him  it  was  — 50^  F. ;  but  he  proved  too  lively  for  me.  The 
Eskimo  could  have  procured  him  on  different  occasions;  but  they  had 
some  superstitious  notion  regarding  so  unusual  an  occurrence,  and 
would  not  kiU  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1877  I  often  found  broods  still  unable  to  fly,  though 
more  than  three-fourths  grown,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October.  Small 
flocks  contiimed  about  the  open  tide-holes  till  November  17.  At  this 
date  I  killed  six  young  males;  the  tempei-ature  was  — 7^  Fah.  They 
had  at  this  time  about  fifty  miles  to  the  open  water. 

Their  food  in  autumn  consists  almost  entirely  of  mollusks.  I  have 
taken  shells  from  the  oesophagus  more  than  two  inches  in  length;  from 
a  single  bird  I  have  taken  out  forty-three  shells,  varying  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  two  inches  in  length.  The  adult  birds  in  spring  did  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  particular;  in  them  I  found  almost  all  the  commoii 
forms  of  marine  invertebrates,  and  sometimes  even  a  few  fish  {Liparis, 
and  the  young  of  Coitus  scof^ius). 

By  the  first  week  of  .lune  they  were  abundant;  enormous  flocks  would 
congregate  on  an  ice-field  and  hold  high  carnival.  I  have  watched  such 
gatherings  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  When  thus  assembled,  some 
old  veteran  would  make  himself  conspicuous,  and  jabber  away  at  a  ter- 
rible Kite,  ofren  silencing  the  gi'eater  portion  of  the  rest,  who  appeared 
to  listen  for  a  short  time,  when  the  entire  crowd  would  break  out,  each 
one  apparently  expressing  his  or  her  opinion  on  the  subject.  There 
always  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  good  feeling  in  those  meetings,  how- 
ever, and  all  points  were  apparently  settled  to  every  one's  satisfaction. 
I  have  often  lain  l>ehind  a  rock  on  their  breeding-islands  and  watched 
them  for  a  long  time.  On  one  occasion  we  disturbed  a  large  colony,  and 
the  ducks  all  left  the  nests.    I  sent  my  Eskimos  away  to  another  island, 
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while  I  remained  behind  to  see  how  the  dacks  would  act  when  they 
returned.  As  soon  as  the  boat  was  gone  they  began  to  return  to  then- 
nests,  both  males  and  females.  It  was  very  amusing  to  see  a  male  alight 
beside  a  nest,  and  with  a  satisfied  air  settle  himself  down  on  the  eggs, 
when  suddenly  a  female  would  come  to  the  same  nest  and  inform  him 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake, — ^it  was  not  his  nest.  He  started  up,  looked 
blankly  around,  discovered  his  mistake,  and  with  an  awkward  and  very 
ludicrous  bow,  accompanied  with  some  suitable  explanation,  I  suppose, 
he  waddled  oft'  in  search  of  his  own  home,  where  he  found  his  faithful 
mate  installed.  Now  followed  an  explanation  that  seemed  to  be  hugely 
enjoyed  by  all  in  the  vicinity.  A  pretty  lively  conversation  was  kept 
up,  probably  on  the  purport  of  our  visit,  as  they  seemed  much  excited. 
I  e^uld  spare  no  more  time  to  watch  them,  and  crept  out  from  my  hiding- 
place  into  full  view  of  all,  and  a  look  of  greater  disgust  and  astonish- 
ment than  these  birds  gave  me  is  difficult  to  imagine;  they  evidently 
regarded  such  underhand  work  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  human  being, 
and  probably  rated  me  worse  than  a  gull  or  raven.  So  sudden  and 
unexi>ected  was  my  appearance  that  many  did  not  leave  their  nests,  but 
hissed  and  squaked  at  me  like  geese;  these  same  birds  left  their  nests 
before  when  the  boat  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  island. 

The  first  eggs  were  procured  June  21.  The  islands  on  which  they 
nest  are  but  small  barren  rocks,  of  an  acre  or  less  in  extent,  and  often 
but  a  few  feet  above  high  tide-mark.  There  are  a  few  patches  of  Poa 
arctica  and  Cochlearia  officinalis  scattered  about,  and  these  contain  the 
greater  number  of  nests.  Each  nest  has  a  little  circle  of  green  sod  about 
it,  which  is  manured  every  year  and  becomes  quite  luxuriant.  These 
mounds  are  sometimes  a  foot  high  and  as  much  m  diameter,  having  been 
used  as  a  nest  for  many  years  in  succession.  Very  little  repairing  is 
necessary  to  fit  the  nest  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs, — merely  a  little 
grass  or  moss.  But  little  down  is  used  till  the  full  complement  of  eggs 
is  laid.  The  nests  are  often  so  close  together  that  it  is  impossible  to 
walk  without  stepping  on  them.  A  nest  seldom  contains  more  than  five 
eggs,  often  three  or  four,  and  I  never  saw  as  many  as  six  but  twice. 

The  principal  breeding-places  in  Cumberland  are  between  lat.  66^  and 
C70  N.  The  lower  of  these  places  is  about  ten  miles  off  shore  from 
Mallukeitu ;  the  greatest  number  of  birds  nest  here.  The  seven  islands 
to  the  northward  about  twenty-five  miles  are  favorite  resorts;  also  the 
small  islands  to  the  SE.  of  Annanactook.    There  is  also  a  group  known 
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to  the  Eskimo  as  the  "Shutook"  Islauds,  in  the  Greater  Kingwah^  where 
I  found  them  extremely  abundant.  In  the  Mallukeitu  Fjord,  accorrling 
to  the  Eskimo,  is  another  very  mueh  frequented  breeding-place,  but  I 
did  not  visit  it. 

Thousands  of  eggs  could  be  gathered  on  these  rocks  during  the  latter 
part  of  June  arid  the  first  three  weeks  of  July.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  pay  whalemen  to  gather  the  down  which  can  here  be  secured  in 
great  quantities.  .  The  islands  are  so  close  together  that  they  could  all 
be  worked  within  two  days  of  each  other.  There  are  a  great  many  im- 
mature birds,  both  male  and  female,  that  do  not  breed ;  they  assemble 
in  large  flocks,  and  are  often  met  with  at  considerable  distances  from 
land.  I  have  found  such  flocks  commonly  in  Cumberland,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Davis  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  and  on  the  Greenland  coast 
abundantly.  Many  large  flocks  were  seen  in  the  middle  of  Davis 
Straits,  among  the  pack-ice,  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  During  the  first 
days  of  August  I  saw  immense  flocks  of  eiders  on  the  western  end  of 
Disko  Island,  all  males,  flying  southward.  The  specimens  collected  by 
me  in  Cumberland  present  certain  striking  and  remarkable  i)oints  of 
diflference  from  specimens  from  the  South  Labrador  and  Newfoundland 
coasts,  especially  in  the  foi-m  and  size  of  bill.  I  had  prepared  a  series  of 
skulls,  selected  from  over  two  hundred  birds,  that  was  calculated  to  show 
the  variation  among  them  5  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  among  the 
specimens  that  I  had  to  leave  behind,  in  the  unnecessary  haste  of  our 
departure,  of  which  I  was  given  but  a  few  hours'  warning. 

These  ducks  are  of  great  use  to  the  Eskimo;  their  eggs  are  eagerly 
sought  after  and  devoured  in  astonishing  quantities.  The  birds  them- 
selves constitute  a  good  x)ortion  of  their  food  at  certain  times,  and  the 
skins  are  used  for  a  portion  of  their  foot-gear  in  winter,  and  sometimes 
for  clothing.  We  found  the  flesh  of  the  young  in  autumn  very  acceptable 
indeed  5  but  the  adults  in  spring  were  rather  rank.  Some  specimens 
were  procured  that  weighed  over  five  pounds.  They  become  extremely 
fat  by  the  end  of  June;  and  when  an  Eskimo  can  get  a  number,  he  will 
eat  little  else  but  the  fat.  I  was  often  saved  much  labor  by  having  them 
remove  the  fat  from  the  skins,  which  they  did  with  their  teeth,  and  much 
more  eflfectually  than  I  could  have  done  it  with  a  knife.  These  birds 
suffer  much  from  the  depredations  of  gulls  and  ravens.  Lams  glauous 
even  nests  among  the  ducks,  and  the  ravens  live  off  the  eggs  and  duck- 
lings the  entire  season. 
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54.  Soxnaterla  spectabilis,  (L.)  Boie. 

"Kingalalik,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.    "Siorakitsook"  and  "Kingalik,"  Green- 
landers. 

The  king  eiders  were  iiot  noticed  till  the  20th  of  June.  I  saw  a  few 
lar^e  flocks  at  different  times  during  spring;  but  there  were  a  hundred 
mollisaima  to  one  spectdbilis.  They  appear  to  keep  by  themselves,  and 
not  to  mix  with  mollissima^  at  least  during  the  breeding  season.  I  never 
saw  any  on  the  eider  islands.  The  Eskimo  say  that  some  years  they 
are  very  plenty  and  others  vjrj'  few  are  found.  One  Eskimo  told  me 
that  he  once  found  them  nesting  in  great  numbers  some  distance  up  the 
Greater  Kingwah,  but  not  in  company  with  the  common  eider.  They 
arrive  later  and  leave  earlier  than  mollissima.  In  July  I  saw  many  of 
these  ducks,  males  and  females,  about  America  Harbor.  The  sexual 
organs  of  those  I  procured  were  not  developed,  and  they  were  all  in  the 
plumage  of  the  female.  I  suspected  them  to  be  such  birds  as  were 
thached  very  late  the  preceding  season.  Saw  a  great  many  in  the  same 
plumage  on  the  west  coast  of  Davis  Straits  and  around  Disko  Island ; 
many  of  the  males  seemed  to  be  assuming  tiie  plumage  of  the  adult. 
Governor  Fcncker  told  me  that  there  were  always  a  good  number  of  these ' 
birds  around  in  summer  that  did  not  breed.  Many  flocks  of  male  Irirds 
were  noticed  west  of  Disko,  all  flying  southward.  Governor  Fencker 
has  procured  identified  eggs  of  this  duck  at  XJpemavik  by  shooting  the 
parent  on  the  nest.  They  are  very  common  around  Disko,  but  breed 
farther  north.  I  shot  a  half-grown  young  in  Kingwah  Fjord  in  October, 
1877.  The  lump  of  fat  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  the  adult  males  is 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  with  the  Eskimo,  and  it  is  very  seldom  they 
bring  one  back  that  does  not  have  this  choice  tit-bit  removed. 


55.  CEdemia f 

From  the  Middle  Labrador  coast  north  to  lat.  67^,  I  saw  at  diflferent 
times  large  scoters,  but  could  not  identify  the  species. 

I  will  here  make  mention  of  a  duck  that  I  saw  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
It  seemed  to  have  the  size  and  general  make-up  of  a  scoter,  but  had 
much  white  on  the  scapulars  and  about  the  head.  A  duck  was  winged 
by  one  of  the  ship's  officers;  he  said  it  had  a  white  ring  around  the  neck 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  was  nearly  all  black.  The  bird  that  I  saw  was 
unknown  to  me;  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  Cafnptolcemus  lahra- 
dorius,  I  And  in  my  notes  that  the  first  one  I  saw  was  pronounced  a 
partially  albino  scoter ;  but,  seeing  more  just  like  it,  I  gave  this  theory  up. 
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56.  Mergus  serrator,  Linn^. 

"Pye,"  or  "Pajk,"  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlanders. 

A  re^ar  breeder  in  Cumberland,  but  not  very  common.  Nests  on 
the  perpendicular  faces  of  high  cliffs.  Found  on  the  Greenland  coast 
to  730  N.  lat.  at  least,  and  probably  farther.  Begins  nesting  in  Cunlber- 
land  about  July  1. 

57.  Sola  bassana,  Briss. 

Noticed  at  different  times  from  Beaver  Island,  Kova  Scotia,  to  lat. 
650  K,  most  numerously  in  the  Gulf  o&  St.  Lawrence  and  the  South 
Labrador  coast.    Not  observed  in  Cumberland. 

58.  Graculus  carbo,  Linn^. 

**Okait8ok,"  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlanders. 

A  regular  breeder  in  Cumberland;  did  not  appear  to  be  common,  but 
the  Eskimo  say  that  some  years  they  are  quite  plenty.  The  primaries 
were  formerly  in  great  demand  for  their  arrows. 

59.  Buphagus  skua,  (Briinn.)  Coues. 

''Sca-lien"  of  whalemen. 

One  specimen  procured  at  sea,  lat.  41°  N.,  long.  68^  W.,  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Others  were  seen  at  the  time.  Appears  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
the  George's,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotian  banks  in  winter.  Seen 
near  Lady  Franklin  Island,  north  of  Hudson's  Straits,  in  September; 
they  then  had  young  ones  on  the  rocks. 

60.  Stercorariua  pomatorhinua,  (Temm.)  Vieill. 

''Lshungak/'  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlanders. 

These  birds  were  first  observed  at  Bonne  Bay,  Newfoundland,  Au- 
gust IG.  From  this  point  northward  to  71°  N.  they  were  common  at 
nearly  all  points,  and  from  Belle  Isle  to  Hudson's  Straits  they  were 
abundant.  They  nest  about  Nugumeute  and  Grinnell  Bay,  but  not  in 
Cumberland  Sound.  On  the  western  shore  of  Davis  Straits  they  are 
common,  and  nest  at  the  mouth  of  Exeter  Sound  and  at  Shaumeer.  I 
have,  however,  nowhere  found  them  so  very  common  as  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Disko  Island;  at  Laxbught  anc^Foituna  Bay  there  must  have 
been  many  hundred  pairs  nesting.  Their  breeding-place  was  an  inac- 
cessible cliff,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  seashore.  The  greater  number 
of  the  birds  nesting  here  were  in  the  plumage  described  in  Br.  Coues's 
monograph  of  the  Larida^  as  the  nearly  adult  plumage;  but  there  were 
also  a  good  many  birds  that  were  unicolored  blackish  brown  all  over, 
hut  with  the  long  vertically  twisted  tml-feathers.  That  these  were  bree<l- 
ing  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  saw  them  carrying  food  up  to 
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the  ledges  on  the  cliff,  for  the  young  I  suppose.  They  were  very  shy 
at  Disko,  and  the  greatest  caution  was  required  to  shoot  them.  I  shot 
none,  even  in  full  plumage,  that  did  not  have  some  white  on  at  least  one 
of  the  tarsi.  They  live  to  a  great  extent  ui)on  the  labors  of  the  kitti- 
wake,  though  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  Larus  leuarpt^us  and  even 
glavcus.  They  are  destructive  to  young  birds  and  eggs.  It  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  five  or  six  after  one  gull,  which  is  soon  made  to  disgorge, 
and  then  the  jaegers  fight  among  themselves  for  the  morsel,  which  often 
gets  lost  in  the  meUe.  Eggs  were  procured  at  Claushavn,  Greenland ; 
the  nest  contained  three  eggs. 

61.  Stercorarius  parasiticiis,  BrUim. 

^^Inhungak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlanders. 

This  species  seems  to  have  the  same  general  distribution  as  the  fore- 
going, but,  so  far  as  my  observations  went,  far  from  as  common.  Eggs 
were  obtained  from  the  Waigat  Straits.  They  do  not  breed  in  Cumber- 
land Sound ;  in  fact,  I  rarely  saw  one  in  the  Cumberland  waters.  Thii^ 
species  seems  to  depend  on  Rissa  tridactyla  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
food. 

62.  Stercorarius  bufibni,  (Boie)  Coues. 

'^Ishungak/' Cumberland  Eiskimo  and  Greenlanders. 

A  very  few  of  these  birds  visited  the  upper  Cumberland  waters  in 
June,  and  soon  disappeared.  I  doubt  if  they  breed  there.  I  saw  but 
very  few  in  all  the  localities  I  visited.  Seems  to  be  more  common  on  the 
east  than  on  the  west  coast  of  Davis  Straits.  One  fine  si>ecimen  was 
found  dead  on  the  ice,  with  a  wrought-iron  nail  three  inches  in  length  in 
the  (esophagus.  The  nail  had  probably  fallen  out  of  a  whale-boat  that 
had  been  dragged  over  the  ice,  and  the  bird  had  mistaken  it  for  a  fish. 
This  species  has  probably  the  most  northerly  range  of  any  of  the  jaegers. 
Breeds  in  the  Waigat  Straits  and  <about  Omenak  on  the  Greenland  coast. 
Said  by  the  Eskimo  to  be  the  first  to  return  in  the  spring.  They  cer- 
tauily  were  the  first  to  visit  Annanactook. 

63.  Larus  glaucus,  Briinn. 

"  No wgah,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.    "Naga,"  Greenlanders. 

This  gull  is  the  first  bird  to  arrive  in  spring.  In  1878  they  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Kingwah  Fjord  by  the  20th  of  April.  It  was  still  about 
seventy  miles  to  the  floe  edge  and  open  watery  still  they  seemed  to  fai*e 
very  well  on  the  young  seals.  Many  are  caught  by  them,  and  those  par- 
tially devoured  by  foxes  are  carefully  cleaned  of  every  vestige  of  flesh.  At 
this  season,  the  Eskimo  delight  in  capturing  them  in  various  ways.  One 
of  the  most  popular  is  to  build  a  small  snow-hut  on  the  ice  in  a  locality 
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frequented  by  the  gulls.  Some  blubber  or  scraps  of  meat  are  exposed 
to  view  on  the  top,  and  seldom  fails  to  induce  the  bird  to  alight  on  the 
i*oof  of  the  stnicture.  This  i^  so  thin  that  the  Eskimo  on  the  inside  can 
readily  see  the  bird  through  the  snow,  and  with  a  quick  grab  will  break 
through  the  snow  and  catch  the  bird  by  the  legs.  Some  use  a  spear^ 
thrusting  it  violently  through  the  roof  of  the  hut.  Many  are  killed  by 
exposing  pieces  of  blubber  among  the  hummocky  ice  and  lying  concealed 
within  proper  distance  for  bow  and  arrow  practice. 

By  the  middle  of  May  they  had  become  very  abundant  about  Annan- 
actook;  still,  there  was  no  open  water  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 
These  were  all  adults  in  full  plumage ;  saw  no  immature  birds  till  July. 
They  settle  on  ice  around  the  Eskimo  encampments,  and  even  on  the 
rocks  in  close  proximity  to  the  huts.  During  this  season  they  keep  up 
an  almost  constant  screaming  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

May  24, 1  noticed  a  couple  of  pairs  building.  I  think  this  is  the  earliest 
date  they  would  begin  nidification  at  this  latitude.  June  4,  I  saw  a 
few  L.  glaucus  among  a  largo  flock  of  Som.  mollissima  that  were  diving 
for  food  outside  the  harbor  in  a  small  lead  in  the  ice.  As  soon  as  the 
duck  came  to  the  surface,  the  gull  attacked  it  till  it  disgorged  something, 
which  was  immediately  gobbled  up  by  the  gull.  The  gull  •picked  several 
times  at  what  was  disgorged,  which  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  food 
was  small  crustaceans.  This  piratical  mode  of  living  is  very  character- 
istic of  Larus  glaucus.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  was  so  little  open 
water  in  the  vicinity  that  they  would  have  had  great  diflflculty  in  procur- 
ing any  food  therefrom  themselves.  I  have  taken  the  eggs  by  June  8, 
when  there  was  more  than  a  foot  of  newly  fallen  snow  on  the  rocks  ^  but 
the  greater  number  do  not  nest  within  two  weeks  of  this  time. 

A  great  many  of  these  birds  nest  in  Cumberland  on  what  the  Eskimo 
call  ''Nawyah  nuna '' — ^land  of  the  Glaucous  Gulls.  This  is  an  enormous 
cliff  about  one  and  one-half  miles  in  length  and  over  2,000  feet  in  height, 
and  nearly  perpendicular.  This  cliff  is  about  foiu*  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  ENE.  of  America  Harbor.  Many  hundreds  of  nests  are 
scattered  about  on  the  little  projecting  shelves  of  rock,  and  the  birds 
sitting  on  them  look  like  little  bunches  of  snow  still  unmelted  on  the  diff. 
The  ascent  to  this  locality  is  very  laborious ;  but  the  man^elous  beauty 
of  the  place  will  well  repay  any  future  explorer  to  visit  it,  for  the  plants 
that  grow  in  such  rich  i)rofusion  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  if  nothing  more. 

This  is  the  most  common  gull  in  Cumberland  during  the  breeding 
season.    I  did  not  see  any  south  of  Eesolution  Island  in  September  and 
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in  October,  bat  a  very  few  as  far  soutb  as  tbe  Kikkertarsoak  Islands 
on  tbe  Labi^ador  coast.  Tbey  are  fai*  less  common  on  tbe  Greenland 
coast  tban  L.  letimpterusj  wbile  in  Cumberland  it  is  just  tbe  opposite. 
Eskimo  from  Gape  Mercy  tell  me  tbey  are  found  all  winter  off  tbe  cape 
and  about  Sbaumeer.  A  single  specimen  staid'hi  tbe  tide-rifts  of  tbe 
Greater  Kingwab  daring  tbe  winter  of  1877-78.  In  autumn  tbey  remain 
in  tbe  upi)er  Cumberland  waters  as  long  a«  tbey  continue  open. 

I  bare  examined  some  nests  tbat  were  built  on  tbe  duck  islands, 
always  on  tbe  bigbest  eminence  5  tbe  structure  seemed  tobavebeen 
used  and  added  to  for  many  years  in  succession,  probably  by  tbe  same 
pair.  lu  sbape  tbey  were  pyramid-formed  mounds,  over  four  feet  at  tbe 
base  and  about  one  foot  at  tbe  top,  and  nearly  two  and  a  balf  feet  in 
beigbt.  Tbey  were  composed  of  every  conceivable  object  found  in  tbe 
vicinity-,  grass,  sea-weed)  moss,  licbens,  featbers,  bones,  skin,  egg-sbells, 
&c.  Tbe  normal  number  of  eggs  is  tbree,  but  often  only  two  are  found. 
Have  taken  tbe  downy  young  in  tbe  latter  part  of  June.  I  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  bow  tbese  young  bopefuls  are  instructed  in  egg- 
sucking.  Tbe  parent  carried  a  duck's  egg  to  tbe  nest  and  broke  a  bole 
in  it,  and  tbe  young  one  just  belped  bimself  at  bis  leisure.  After  tbe 
young  are  full-fledged,  tbese  bu*ds  are  eminently  gregarious,  and  are 
often  seen  feeding  iu  considerable  flocks.  Tbe  flesb  is  bigbly  esteemed 
by  tbe  Eskimo;  we  found  tbe  young  by  no  means  despicable  food. 

Tbe  Eskimo  use  tbe  skin  witb  tbe  featbers  on  for  a  part  of  tbeii*  win- 
ter's loot-gear.  Tbey  are  extraordinarily  greedy  and  voracious;  notbing 
in  tbe  animal  kingdom  seems  to  come  umiss  to  tbem.  I  bave  seen  a 
balf  dozen  tugging  at  an  Eskimo  dog  skin;  but  tbis  proved  too  mucb 
for  tbem,  tbougb  tbey  made  desperate  attempts  to  get  off  some  small 
pieces,  wbicb  tbey  would  bave  eaten  bad  tbey  succeeded.  Eggs, 
young  or  disabled  birds,  flsb,  and  crustaceans  are  tbeir  common  fare. 
Tbey  are  also  very  fond  of  feeding  upon  seal  carcasses.  Tbe  first  plum- 
age of  tbe  young  is  mucb  Ugbter  tban  tbat  of  a  yearling  bird.  Tbis  is 
just  tbe  opiK)8ite  of  L,  leucopteru^tj  tbey  being  tbe  darkest  wben  young. 
Tbe  young  of  L.  glaticus  gets  darker  in  autumn,  but  wben  first  fully 
fledged  resembles  more  tbe  bird  of  two  years,  except  tbat  tbere  is  no 
trace  of  blue  on  the  mantle,  and  tbey  bave  somewbat  darker  primaries. 

64.  Lams  leuoopteruB,  Faber. 

'^  Nowyah/'  Cumberland  Eskimo.    **  Nayangoak/'  Greeulanders. 

Tbe  Eskimo  do  not  distinguisb  between  L,  glaucus^  leucapteruSj  glau- 
cescens^  and  argentatus;  tbey  are  all  ^^nowyab";  in  fact,  I  am  led  to 
BuU.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  16 7 
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think  it  a  sort  of  general  term  as  they  use  it, — something  like  <^  gnlL'' 
This  species  is  far  less  common  in  Cumberland  than  glauous.  On  tlie 
Greenland  coast  it  is  the  most  common  gull,  except  Bisaa  tridactj/la. 
My  opportunities  for  studying  Unicopterus  were  not  very  extensivei  and 
my  conclusions  may  be*  too  hasty ;  but  still  it  is  worth  while  for  others 
that  may  get  better  opportunities,  to  observe  if  the  following  points 
of  difference  are  constant : 

First.  LeucopteruSy  24  inches  or  less  ^  glauctufj  27  to  32  inches. 

Second.  Tarsus  and  toes  of  lexicopterm  in  fully  adult  birds  often  arange- 
redj  and  not  flesh-colored  as  in  glatums. 

Third.  Bing  around  the  eye  in  Uucapterus  flesh-colored;  in  glaucus^ 
reddish  purple. 

Fourth.  Young  of  glaucus  in  flrst  plumage  as  light  as  the  bird  of  the 
second  year;  the  young  of  letusopterua  nearly  «as  dark  as  the  young  of 
glaucescens.    The  bill  is  also  weaker  and  thinner  than  in  glaucus. 

Governor  Fencker  says  he  has  often  had  birds  that  answered  nearly 
to  the  description  of  2/.  hutohinHL  but  with  chrome-yellow  bill,  with  Ver- 
million spot,  and  not  flesh-colored,  with  dusky  tip ;  these  birds  were 
always  found  to  measure  lessj  however,  than  the  average  glaucusy  which 
is  directly  the  opposite  of  my  exi)erience  with  hutchinsii.  There  may  be 
a  gradation  between  the  two  species  as  far  as  regards  size ;  but  the 
above  cited  points  of  difference  have  proved  good  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vations have  gone.  They  mix  indiscriminately  with  glaucus  at  aU 
times,  but  are  always  readily  distinguishable  by  their  smaller  size. 
Eggs  were  procured  at  Olaushavn,  Greenland,  which  are  indistinguisha- 
ble from  those  of  glaucus  except  in  size.  A  flue  specimen,  a  full-fledged 
young,  was  secured  on  the  Hunde  Islands,  Disko  Bay,  that  had  four 
feet,  the  second  pair  growing  out  of  the  knee-joint  in  front. 

65.  Lams  glaucescens,  Licht. 

*  *  No wyab, "  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  this  bird 
being  taken  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  are  quite  common  in  the 
upper  Cumberland  waters,  where  they  breed.  Arrived  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  water  and  soon  began  nesting.  The  nest  was  placed  on  the 
shelving  rocks  on  high  clifBs.  Two  pairs  nested  very  near  our  harbor; 
but  the  ravens  tore  the  nest  down  and  destroyed  the  eggs.  Only  a  sin- 
gle well-identified  egg  was  secured.  This  gull  is  unknown  to  Governor 
Fencker  on  the  Greenland  coast.  They  remained  about  the  harbor 
a  great  deal,  and  were  often  observed  making  away  with  such  scraps  as 
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the  cook  had  thrown  overboard ;  were  shy  and  difficult  to  shoot  Fall- 
grown  young  of  this  species  were  shot  in  the  first  days  of  September  j 
these  were  even  darker  than  the  young  of  L.  argentatu^^  the  primaries 
and  tail  being  very  nearly  black. 

66.  Larus  marlnus,  Linn. 

••  Nayardluk,"  Greenlanders. 

Observed  in  Cumberland  only  in  late  autumn ;  cannot  ascertain  that 
they  breed  there  5  quite  common  on  the  Greenland  coast  form  63°  to  TCP 
N.  lat.  Abundant  in  October  on  the  South  Labrador  coast  and  New- 
foundland.   Hundreds  daily  frequent  St.  John's  Harbor,  Newfoundland. 

67.  Larus  argentatust  BrUnn. 
^'Xowyah,''  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

Not  uncommon  in  Cumberland,  and  breeds  to  lat.  67*^  N.  A  mere 
straggler  on  the  Greenland  coast.  Specimen  shot  June  20  in  Cumber- 
land contained  ova  aa  large  as  buckshot. 

68.  Pagophila  ebornea,  Gm. 

'  *  Nayaoarsok/'  Greenlanders. 

Very  common  in  Kingwali  Fjord  and  vicinity  just  before  it  froze  up, 
for  a  few  days  only.  None  seen  in  spring.  Does  not  breed  in  Cumber- 
land. By  no  means  common  on  the  Greenland  coast.  The  food  of  those 
I  examined  consisted  of  small  crustaceans.  I  saw  one  trying  to  swallow 
the  loing  of  a  80m.  moUissima  that  the  cook  had  thrown  overboard,  when* 
I  shot  it.  The  wing  was  so  lodged  in  the  (Bsophagus  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  choked  the  bird  had  it  not  disgorged.  Those  that  visited 
our  neighborhood  seemed  to  have  a  very  decided  preference  for  meat. 
I  once  saw  three  or  four  alight  on  a  seal  that  had  just  been  killed,  and 
attempt  to  get  at  the  flesh.  They  are  easily  decoyed  within  shot  by 
strewing  pieces  of  meat  on  the  ice.  Were  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  greedy  birds  around  a  whale  carcass  that  had  been  killed  in  the 
vicinity.  The  specimens  I  procured  that  were  nearly  in  adult  plumage 
had  a  greenish  yellow  bill  at  base  and  bright  yellow  tip,  Avith  no  dmky 
marJcings;  the  younger  birds  only  had  the  bill  clouded  with  dusky. 
There  appears  to  be  a  marked  difference  in  the  size  of  the  sexes,  the 
female  being  one  to  two  inches  shorter  than  the  male. 

69.  RisBa  tridactyla,  Linn. 

"NowavJih"  (Little Nowyah),  Cumberland  Eskimo.    **Tattarat,"or"Tatarak," 
Greenlanders  and  Eskimo  about  Frobisher  Straits. 

The  kittiwake  was  first  noticed  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  on  our 
outward  passage,  the  18th  of  August,  1877.    From  this  point  northward 
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tliey  were  with  us  constantly,  if  we  were  near  land  or  far  out  at  sea,  in 
storm  or  calm,  fog  or  snow ;  no  day — scarcely  an  hour — but  some  of  these 
interesting  birds  were  our  companions;  often  a  few  individuals  only,  at 
other  times  flocks  of  many  hundreds  or  even  perhaps  thousands  on  the 
islands  of  the  north  Labrador  coast.  In  Cumberland  they  are  by  far  the 
most  common  gull,  and  in  fact  the  most  abundant  species  in  fall,  but  so 
far  as  I  could  learn  do  not  breed  there.  From  September  till  the  ice 
covered  the  water  they  were  extraordinarily  abundant,  congregating  in 
immense  flocks.  When  the  tide  runs  strong  they  follow  the  stream  for 
many  miles  in  regular  order,  about  half  their  number  constantly  dipping 
into  the  water,  while  the  rest  fly  on  ahead  a  few  feet;  while  thus  feeding 
they  remind  one  of  a  flock  of  passenger-pigeons  feeding  in  a  grain-field. 
The  food  obtained  at  such  a  time  is  mostly  small  crustaceans. 

Wlien  a  good  feeding-place  is  found,  the  whole  flock  settles  down,  and 
so  close  together  that  almost  any  number  can  be  shot.  The  jaegers  are 
always  on  the  alert  for  such  flocks,  and  when  they  get  near  the  gulls, 
they  all  foolishly  take  wing,  when  the  jaeger  singles  out  a  likely  looking 
subject,  Avhich  is  soon  made  to  disgorge.  Tlie  flock  soon  settles  again, 
and  the  same  manoeuvre  is  repeated. 

I  did  not  see  a  single  kittiwake  in  the  upper  Cumberland  waters 
during  spring  or  summer,  where  there  were  thousands  the  previous 
autumn.  A  very  few  immature  birds  were  noticed  on  an  iceberg,  July 
18,  near  Cape  Mercy;  but  these  were  all  I  saw  till  nearing  the  Greenland 
coast,  where  they  are  more  common  still.  The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Danes  resident  on  the  Greenland  coast;  in  fact,  they  form  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  their  meat  supply  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  August  and  September.  We  found  the  flesh  of  the  young  quite  ac- 
ceptable. 

A  few  young  birds  were  observed  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Penny 
Peninsula  as  far  as  Exeter  Sound,  and  in  the  pack-ice  an  occasional 
specimen  was  seen ;  but  when  nearing  the  coast  of  Disko  their  numbers 
increased  to  thousands.  They  followed  the  schooner  constantly  firom 
this  point  till  Ave  got  to  the  southern  shores  of  Newfoundland,  where  few 
were  seen. 

Among  the  specimens  collected  by  me  were  some  that  had  scarcely 
any  hallux,  while  in  others  it  was  as  well  developed  as  in  any  gull,  and 
having  a  perfect  nail.    There  is  also  every  gradation  between  the  two. 

I  saw  a  gull  a  little  larger  than  tridactyla^  in  Godhavn  Harbor^  one 
day;  it  had  a  black  head.    The  same  afternoon  Governor  Fencker  saw 
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it  in  Iront  of  one  of  the  Eskimo  huts,  feeding  from  a  pile  of  garbage; 
he  also  failed  to  secure  it.  The  bird  looked  to  me  like  an  adult  L. 
franJcUni^  a  bird  not  hitherto  taken  up  as  belonging  to  the  Greenland 
fauna. 

70.  Xema  aabinii,  (Sab.)  Leach. 

On  the  6th  of  Oetober,  1877,  on  the  passage  from  the  Kikkerton 
Islands  northward,  a  pair  of  these  birds  kept  close  to  the  stem  of  the 
schooner  for  many  miles.  I  could  easily  have  shot  them,  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  procure  them  had  I  done  so.  Saw  no  others  at 
any  time. 

71.  sterna  macnira,  Naom. 

^'Emakitilak/'  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlander». 

On  the  19th  and  20th  of  June  there  were  thousands  of  these  birds 
about  Annanactook  Harbor,  but  this  was  also  the  only  time  I  saw  any. 
The  Eskimo  say  they  breed  on  the  Seven  Islands  in  Cumberland  some 
years.  They  were  first  noticed  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  Au- 
gust. From  this  point  they  seemed  more  or  less  common  along  the  en- 
tii*c  Labrador  coast  and  the  islands  north  of  Hudson^s  Straits,  but  not  in 
Cumberland.  On  the  Greenland  coast  they  are  abundant,  in  suitable 
localities,  to  lat.  73°  !N.  In  Disko  Bay  they  are  very  common,  and  breed 
by  thousands.  They  begin  migrating  southward  during  the  latter  days 
of  August,  when  the  young  are  large  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Appeared  to  be  plenty  at  the  mouth  of  Exeter  Sound,  where  "  kaplin" 
are  very  abundant. 

72.  Fulmarus  glacialia,  Leach. 

ft 

**Oohudluk,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.      **Kakordluk"   (white)  and  "Igahsook" 
(dark),  Greenlauders. 

On  our  outward  passage  these  birds  were  first  noticed  off  Belle  Isle, 
August  20.  From  this  point  northward  their  numbers  increased ;  they 
were  everywhere  close  in  shore  and  far  out  at  sea,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
weather.  Nearly  all  the  Fulmars  I  saw  in  the  autumn  of  1877  were 
light-colored  j  saw  none  so  dark  as  I  did  in  the  spring.  They  were  very 
common  in  Cumberland  till  the  middle  of  October.  Were  esi)ecially 
abundant  ofi'  shore,  Gape  Chidly,  Besolution  Island,  Grinnell  Bay,  and 
Frobisher  Straits,  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  September,  and  fore 
part  of  October.  These  were  white  with  a  pearly  grey  mantle  and  bright 
yellow  bill.  I  also  procured  a  few  that  were  ashy ;  these  I  presumed 
were  young  birds  5  but  in  July,  1878, 1  found  a  few  of  these  dark-colored 
ones,  darker  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  fall,  breeding  near  Quickstep  Harbor, 
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in  Gomberland,  on  some  small  rocky  idands.  When  fresh  these  durk- 
colored  birds  have  a  bright  olive-green  gloss,  especiaUy  apiKixent  on  the 
neck  and  back.  The  bill  is  shorter,  stouter,  and  thicker,  dusky  brown 
instead  of  yellow.  On  Bine  Mountain,  Ovifak,  Greenland,  these  birds 
breed  by  myriads  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  about  2,000  feet. 
Here  I  could  see  but  few  dark  birds;  even  the  full-fledged  nestlings  were 
white. 

In  Exeter  Sound  and  to  the  northward  along  the  west  shores  of  Davis 
Straits  and  Baf&n's  Bay,  the  dark  variety  seems  to  predominate.  Near 
Cape  Searle  they  are  extraordinarily  abundant,  breeding  by  thousands 
on  the  Padlie  Island,  and  they  are  so  tame  about  their  nesting-places 
that  they  can  be  killed  with  a  stick.  The  eggs,  even  after  being  blown, 
for  many  months  still  retain  the  musky  odor  i)eculiar  to  the  birds.  Per- 
fectly fresh  eggs  are  quite  good  eating,  but  if  a  couple  of  days  old  tlie 
musky  odor  has  so  permeated  them,  even  the  albumen,  that  they  ai^  a 
little  too  much  for  a  civilized  palate. 

So  far  as  my  observations  went,  more  dark  birds  were  seen  in  spring 
than  in  fall,  so  the  (lark  plumage  cannot  be  characteristic  of  the  young. 

The  moUimoke  is  one  of  the  greediest  of  birds.  I  have  seen  them 
feeding  on  the  carcass  of  a  whale,  when  their  looks  and  actions  were  per 
fectly  those  of  a  vulture, — completely  begrimed  with  blood  and  grease, 
and  so  fiill  that  they  could  not  take  wing.  I  found  great  difficult^^  in 
procuring  white  specimens  that  were  not  more  or  less  daubed  over  with 
"  gurry,"  especially  about  the  head  and  neck.  These  birds  possess  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  flight,  and  are  marvelously  graceful  on  the  wing, 
rising  with  the  billow  and  again  settling  into  the  trough  of  the«ea  with- 
out any  apparent  motion  of  the  wings. 

73.  Cymochorea  leucorrhoa,  Coues. 

Noticed  sparingly  about  Cape  Mercy  and  Exeter  Sound.  Two  speci- 
mens seen  in  Disko  Fjord  in  August,  when  they  were  probably  nesting. 
Far  less  common  on  the  passage  southward  than  the  following. 

74.  Oceanites  oceauica,  Koys. 

Traced  as  far  north  as  Resolution  Island  on  our  outward  passage  j  on 
tLe  homewai'd,  first  seen  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Cape  Fare- 
well. 

75.  PufEInus  kuhU,  (Briss.)  Bole. 

Common  from  Belle  Isle  to  Grinnell  Bay.  Not  observed  in  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Greenland  coast. 
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76.  PnfBnns  maJoTi  (Brias.)  Faber. 

Abundant  from  Belle  Isle  to  Besolution  Island.  Kot  obsttred  in 
Cumberland. 

77.  ColymbuB  torqnatafl,  Linn. 

«Too€Uik,"  Cifinberland  Eskimo  and  Gieenlanden. 

Quite  common  in  Gnmberland,  where  it  breeds.  Saw  no  speoimena 
that  approached  the  variety  adamsi. 

78.  Colymbos  arcticna,  Linn. 

**  Codlulik/'  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

Not  common,  but  breeds  in  Eongwah  Fjord.  First  specimen  shot  June 
24.    Saw  a  few  in  autumn  near  Grinnell  Bay.    Not  found  in  North 

Greenlan<l  according  to  Governor  Fencker. 

» 

79.  Colymbns  septentrlonaUa,  Liun. 

*^  Knksnk,''  Cumberland  Eskimo.    ^'Karksank/'  Greeulanders. 

Very  common  in  all  the  localities  visited  by  me.  Begins  nesting  in 
the  upper  Cumberland  waters  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  nest  is 
placed  oil  the  low  rocks  with  very  little  grass  and  moss  beneath  the 
eggs.  They  are  very  noisy,  esjiecially  during  the  mating  season.  Do 
not  leave  as  long  as  there  is  open  water. 

80.  Utamania  torda,  Leach. 

*^  Akpamak/'  Greeulanders. 

Was  seen  on  many  occasions  and  often  in  close  proximity  to  the  ship 
from  the  outer  islands  of  the  Middle  Labrador  coast  to  Frobisher  Straits. 
They  were  often  noticed  considerable  distances  from  land.  Are  not 
found  in  Cumberland,  but  by  no  means  rare  on  the  entire  west  coast  of 
Greenland  to  latitude  69^  K.  Off  the  North  Labrador  coast  I  noticed 
on  several  occasions  a  small  auk  (f )  intermediate  in  size  between  Mer- 
gulus  alle  and  Uria  gryllcy  with  much  the  same  pattern  of  coloration  as 
the  former,  but  with  tufts  or  plumes  of  white  feathers  on  the  head.  I 
saw  some  with  single  young,  and  at  one  time  killed  three  at  a  single 
discharge ;  but  the  ship  was  under  such  headway  that  the  sailor  sta- 
tioned on  the  waist  could  not  reach  them  with  his  pole  and  net.  The 
bird  is  entirely  unknown  to-  me,  but  I  suspect  it  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  small  auks  hitherto  supposed  to  belong  only  to  the  North  Padflc. 

81«  Fratercula  arctica,  (L.)  III. 
,  "  Killaugak,"  Greeulanders. 

Observed  abundantly  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  thence  north- 
ward to  Hudson's  Straits.  Not  known  to  the  Cumberland  Eskimo; 
but  common  on  the  Greenland  coast  to  70°  N.  at  least.    Breeds  plenti- 
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fully  on  the  Hundo  and  Green  Islands  in  Disko  Bay,  where  eggs  were 
procured.  There  seems  to  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  si)ecimens  and  those  from  North  Greenland  except  m  size. 

82.  Mergulus  alle,  L. 

"  Kaerrak,"  Greenlautlers.  "• 

Common  on  the  north  coast  of  Labrador,  off  llesolution  Island,  Grin- 
nell  Bay,  and  Frobisher  Straits,  but  did  not  see  any  in  Cumberland. 
I  showed  specimens  to  the  Eskimo,  and  they  called  it  a  young  "  akpa" 
(Lomvia  arra).  So  I  presume  the  bird  is  ver^'  rare,  if  found  at  all,  in 
the  Cumberland  waters.  Still  they  are  abundant  off  Exeter  Sound  and 
to  the  northward  on  the  west  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Governor  Fenc- 
ker  says  they  nest  to  latitude  78^  K.,  and  i)erhaps  farther.  Nest 
abundantly  on  the  Whale  Islands  in  Disko  Bay.  I  procured  young  off 
Kesolution  Island  in  the  fore  part  of  September.  They  were  veiy 
common  among  the  pack-ice  in  Davis.  Straits  during  July.  Often  a 
considerable  number  would  be  seen  sitting  on  the  ice.  They  seem 
devoid  of  fear.  I  have  caught  them  from  the  schooner's  deck  with  a 
net  on  the  end  of  a  pole  while  they  were  swimming  alongside. 

83.  Uria  gryUe,  (L.)  Lath. 

**  Pesbolak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.     "  Serbok/'  or  **  Sergvak,"  Grceulanders. 

Was  first  observed  off  Resolution  Island  in  the  first  days  of  Septem- 
ber,  1877.  They  were  then  busily  engaged  fishing  and  carrying  the  fish 
up  the  cliffs  to  the  young,  which  were  not  yet  in  the  water.  The^^  are 
most  expert  divers  and  are  often  seen  fishing  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able depth  of  water.  I  once  shot  an  adult  female  that  was  canying  a 
little  Morrhua  7  inches  in  length  up  to  her  young.  This  was  on  the  19th 
of  September,  and  the  young  were  not  more  than  three-fourths  grown 
at  this  date.  I  visited  no  locality  either  on  Cumberland  or  on  the  Green- 
land coast  where  this  bird  was  not  abundant.  Some  sections  are  Of 
course  more  suitable  than  others,  and  here  they  are  ver^^  numerous. 
They  began  to  change  into  the  Avinter  plumage  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. Some  of  the  earlier-hatched  young  were  much  earlier  than 
this,  but  the  adults  were  not  in  perfect  winter  dress  till  the  middle  of 
October.  They  remained  about  our  winter  harbor  as  long  as  there  was 
open  Avater,  and  even  one  or  two  staid  in  the  Kingwah  rifts  all  winter. 
In  spring  they  returned  as  soon  as  there  was  open  water.  About  the 
Southern  Cumberland  waters  some  remain  all  winter, — ^the  Eskimo 
say  only  the  young  birds.  At  Annauactook  Harbor  they  began*  nest- 
ing about  June  25.    The  normal  number  of  eggs  is  two ;  ver>'  rarely 
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Ibrec  are  found.  Always  nest  in  creVices  and  fissures  of  difOs,  where  it 
is  often  extremely  dif&cult  to  get  at  them.  They  are  veiy  tame  j  but  it 
is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  shoot  one  on  the  water  if  the  bird  is  watch- 
ing you,  for  they  dive  quite  as  quickly  as  a  loon.  I  have  seen  three 
entirely  black  specimens,  which  I  considered  to  be  U.  carlo.  One  was 
procured  in  Cumberland,  but  was  lost,  with  many  others,  after  we  arrived 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  examined  specimens  of  carho  since  in  the 
Smithsonian  collection,  and  my  bird  was  nothing  but  a  melanistic  speci- 
men of  U.  grylle.    I  also  have  seen  an  albino  specimen. 

Tliere  were  a  few  birds  in  an  air-hole  in  the  ice  near  our  harbor  in  the 
latter  days  of  June  that  to  all  api>earance  resembled  the  autumn  plum- 
age of  the  young;  but  the  ice  was  too  treacherous  for  me  to  venture  out, 
so  I  sent  an  Eskimo.  He  returned  and  reported  them  ^^  Kauitucalo 
pechulak'^  (very  near  a  Guillemot).  But  if  he  meant  that  they  were 
in  imperfect  plumage  or  another  species  closely  resembling  grylle^  I  could 
not  make  oat.  He  could  not  get  close  enough  to  the  air-hole  to  procuie 
the  specimen  he  killed,  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  more  of  them. 

84.  Lomvia  arra,  Brandt. 

'^Akpa/'  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlanders. 

1  had  hox)ed  to  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Murre«,  but  I  find  my  material  corresi>onds  with  my 
opportiuiities  for  observation — very  poor  and  unsatisfactory.  I  first  met 
these  birds  in  numbers  off  the  coast  of  Resolution  Island,  but  many  were 
seen  farther  south.  About  Grinnell  Bay  and  Frobisher  Straits  they  are 
common  even  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Cumberland,  but  apparently  quite 
rare  in  the  waters  of  that  sound  The  Eskimo  say  they  formerly  bred 
in  great  numbers  on  the  Kikkerton  Islands ;  but  they  have  now  appa- 
rently  abandoned  them.  There  are  large  breeding-places  about  Gape 
Mercy  and  Walsingham,  the  largest  "rookery'^  being  on  the  Pjullie 
Islands  in  Exeter  Sound.  On  the  Greenland  coast  they  are  very  abund- 
ant, breeding  by  thousands  in  many  localities.  Observed  plentifully  in 
the  i^ack-ice  in  July.  All  the  specimens  collected  by  me  were  typical 
arra,  I  iirocured  but  one  single  troile.  The  var.  ringvia^  Briinn.,  Gov- 
ernor Fencker  has  not  met  during  eleven  years'  collecting  on  the  Green- 
land coast;  and  var.  troile  api)ears  to  bo  far  fix)m  common.  There  is  a 
i*emarkable  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  dark  color,  some  being 
white  on  the  throat  quite  to  the  bill,  and  again  1  have  seen  specimens 
entirely  black.  The  dark  markings  on  the  eggs  of  L.  arra  and  troile^  as 
i^ell  as  A.  torduj  can  readily  be  obliterated  with  luke-warm  water. 


FISHES 

COLLSCTSD  IN  CUICBERLAKI)  OULF  AND  DI8K0  Bit. 


Bt  Tarluton  H.  Bsan. 


The  collection  of  fishes  made  by  Mr.  Kamlien  embraces  ten  species,  as 
follows : 

1.  Boreogadus  saida. 

2.  Oadm  ogdc. 

3.  Gymnelis  viridis. 
i.  lAparis  vulgaris. 

5.  Cyclqpterus  lumpus. 

6.  Coitus  scorpius. 

7.  Coitus  scorpius  subspecies  gronlandicus. 

8.  Cottus  scorpioides. 

9.  Oymimcanthu^s  pistilliger. 

10.  0(isterosteus  pungititts  Buh'&^e<AeB  br(ichypoda. 

With  these  I  have  combined  several  species  collected  by  Lient  W.  A. 
Mintzer,  U.  S.  N.,  in  Cumberland  Gulf  in  1876,  the  two  following  bemg 
additions  to  Mr.  KumUen's  list: 

11.  Lycodus  mucosus. 

12.  Salvelinus  Karesi. 

Besides  giving  a  report  upon  these  twelve  species  recently  obtained 
by  the  United  States  National  Museum,  I  have  made  a  list  of  the  spe- 
cies recorded  from  Northeastern  North  America,  which  is  by  no  means 
complete,  but  is  as  nearly  so  as  the  limited  time  allowed  me  for  search- 
ing would  i>ermit.  Of  course  there  are  many  Greenland  sx)ecies  which 
we  may  be  sure  are  found  also  on  oiu*  northeastern  coast,  but  we  have 
as  yet  no  positive  evidence  of  their  occurrence. 

The  additions  to  our  collections  and  to  our  knowledge  of  the  species 
made  by  Mr.  Kumlien  are  by  far  the  most  imx)ortant  contributions  from 
the  region  in  question  hitherto  received  by  the  museum,  and  that  excel- 
lent naturalist  deserves  hearty  acknowledgments  for  the  valuable  ma- 
terial which  he  has  secured  in  the  fii.ce  of  great  obstacles.  Two  of  the 
species  taken  by  him  have  not  before  been  reconled  from  the  northeast 
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coast — Cottus  Bcorpius  and  Oasterosteua  pun^jitius  sub-species  hrachypoda. 
Many  of  the  others  are  extremely  rare  in  collections. 

Lieutenant  Mintzer's  collection  also,  though  small  in  the  number  of 
species,  is  rich  in  interest,  and  has  greatly  extended  our  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  rarest  of  northern  forms. 

Family,  PLEUEONECTIDiE. 

!•  Pleuroneotes  FraukUnii  Gliuther. 

Pleuronectea  Jfy-anklinii  GCntil,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.Mus.,  iv,  186*2,  p.  442. 
Pleuroneotes  iBhamhus)  glacialia  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,1836,  p.  258. 
Plat(»sa  glacialis  Ricn.,  Voy.  Herald,  Fishes,  1854,  p.  166,  pi.  xxxii. 

Eichardson  records  the  species  from  Bathurst's  Inlet  (67^  40'  N.,  109<5 
W.)  J  Dr.  Gunther  has  Arctic  American  specimens  from  Dr.  Eae  and  the 
Haslar  collection.  Judging  from  the  descriptions  given  by  Bichardson 
and  Giinther,  Pleuronectes  FranMinii  is  very  closely  related  to  P.  glaber 
(Storer)  Gill. 

2.  EUppoglosaua  vulgaris  Fleming. 

Halibut  KUMLIEN,  in  lit.  Feb.  16,  1879. 

Mr.  Kumlien  writes  me,  that  "  in  February  a  large  halibut  was  caught 
in  a  seal  breathing-hole  by  an  Eskimo,  but  it  was  something  entirely  un- 
known  to  them.'' 

It  may  be  that  this  was  not  Hippoglossiis  vulgaris^  but  PUUysomatichthys 
hippoglossoides  {=Reinhardiiti8  Mppoglossoides  (Walb.)  Gill). 

Family,  GADIDiE. 

3.  Boreogadus  aaida  (Lepech.)  Bean. 

Gadus  fahrimi  Rich.,  Faun.  Bor.  Amer.,  1836,  i>.  245:  GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes 

Brit.  Mus.,  iv,  1862,  p.  336. 
Boreogadus  polaris  Gill,  Cat.  Fishes  E.  Coast  N.  A.,  1873,  p.  17. 

21746.  (310.)  Annanactook,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien.  D.  14, 18, 18.  A. 
21,19.    P.  17.    V.6.    Length  250  mimmetres. 

The  inequality  of  the  caudal  lobes  mentioned  by  Gill*  is  evident  in 
this  example;  the  length  of  the  upper  lobe,  measured  from  the  origin  of 
the  middle  caudal  rays,  is  31  millimetres,  of  the  lower  lobe  27.  The 
outline  of  the  lower  lobe  is  decidedly  convex  below.  The  middle  caudal 
rays,  instead  of  pursuing  the  horizontal  of  the  median  line  of  the  body, 
are  slightly  raised,  giving' the  fin  a  peculiar  shape,  which  may  perhaps 
be  due  to  outside  circumstances,  or  may  he  characteristic  of  the  adult. 

•Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pliila.  1863,  p.  2:B3. 
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The  inequality  of  the  lobes  and  tlie  singular  shape  are  not  present  in  the 
smaller  individaals  referred  to  below. 

Mr.  Kumlien  sent  the  following  notes  of  color:  "Brassy  red;  belly 
white;  eye  red.  Fins  dark  purple  brown.''  A  sketch  of  this  specimen 
by  Mr,  Kumlien  has  the  caudal  lobes  equal. 

21747.  (481.)  Kingwah  Fjord,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien.  D.  13,  — -,  20.  A. 
16, 21.    V.  6.    Length  180  millimetres. 

"Found  on  a  seal-hole.  Iris  silvery  white.  Fins  dark  puri)le  brown. 
Belly  and  lower  parts  silvery.    Back  brassy  olive  brown." — Kumlien, 

21748.  (857.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien.  D.  13,16,20.  A.  19,21. 
P.  19.    V.  6.    Length  160  miUimeties. 

"Dark  brassy  red,  becoming  blue-black  on  head.  Silvery  white  on 
belly.  Pectorals  white.  All  the  rest  of  the  fins  dark  puri:>le-blue.'' — 
Kumlien. 

21753.  (369.)  Cumberland  Gulf,  Jan.  2,  1878,  A.  L.  Kumlien.    Length  112  millim. 

"The  principal  food  of  Pagomys /(Btidus  at  this  season.'' — Kumlien. 

I  have  followed  the  lead  of  Malmgren*  and  CoUettt  in  employing  the 
name  Oadus  saida  Lepech.  Professor  Gollett  haa  made  a  direct  com- 
parison of  examples  of  this  form  of  cod  from  Archangel,  Greenland, 
Spitzbergen,  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  he  believes  the  jpoZam  of  Sabine, 
1824,  Fdbricii  of  Bichardson,  1836,  and  offilis  of  Beinhardt,  1838,  to  be 
identical  with  O.  saida.  The  only  difference  that  he  obsen^ed  is  that 
individuals  from  the  White  Sea  have,  as  a  rule,  darker  fins  than  the 
rest,  which  he  justly  attributes  to  a  difference  in  the  surroundings  of 
the  bottom  in  the  different  places.  They  agree  in  squamation,  stnicture 
of  the  teeth,  position  of  the  anus,  and  in  every  particular  of  the  structure 
of  the  body  so  completely  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  separated.^ 

4.  Pollaohius  oarbonarius  (Linn.)  Bon. 

Merlangus  carbonariua  Rich.,  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages,  1855,  p.  375. 

Eichardson  records  the  species  from  Davis  Strait. 

5.  GkiduB  morrhoa  Linn. 

Gadfu  morrhua  Ricii.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  243. 

Eichardson  states  that  Davis  observed  many  cod  in  the  possession  of 
the  Eskimo  who  live  between  Gape  Ealeigh  and  Cumberland  Strait 

•  Ofv.  Kgl.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1864,  p.  531. 

tChristiania  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.  No.  14,  1878,  (p.  80). 

t  Men  iovrigt  stemme  de  i  Skjielbekliedning,  Tandbygning,  Stillingen  af  Anns  og  i 
ethvert  Punkt  af  deres  Legemsbygning  saa  fnldkommen  overens,  at  nogen  Adskillelso 
xnellem  den  ikke  er  mulig. — Collett,  I,  c. 
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6.  Oadus  ogao  Rich. 

Gadua  ogao  Rich.,  FauD.  Bor.  Amer.,  iii,  1836,  p.  246. 

GadvM  ovak  Rhbt.,  Vid.  Selsk.  Naturvid.  og  Math.  Afh.,  deel  Tii,  1838. 

Gtulus  ogat  K^Oter,  Voy.  en  Scand.,  Ac,  pi.  xix. 

21723.  (1417.)     i     Godthaab,  Greenland,  AnguBt  11,  1876.    D.  13, 19,  22.    A.  22, 
21.    y.  6.    Length  of  specimen  330  millimetres. 

A  black  spot  on  the  second  dorsal,  §  as  long  as  the  eye,  between  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  rays. 

21724.  (1418.)  9  Godthaab,  Greenland,  August  11,  1878.  D.  14,  18,  20.  A.  20, 
18.    y .  6.    Length  of  specimen  359  miUimotres. 

The  lateral  line  shows  an  intermption,  measuring  22  millimetres  on  the 
left  side,  the  right  being  normal.  The  first  portion  of  the  lateral  line 
ends  at  the  yertical  through  the  interspace  between  the  first  and  second 
dorsals :  the  second  portion  begins  at  the  vertical  let  fall  from  the  sixth 
ray  of  the  second  dorsal. 

21725.  (1419.)  9  Godthaab,  Greenland,  August  11,  1878.  D.  14, 17,  18.  A.  19, 
20.    y.  6.    Length  of  specimen  300  millimetres. 

Bichardson  records  this  species  at  Gape  Isabella,  Peninsula  of  Boothia. 

Oadus  ogdo  Bich.,  may  be  only  a  variety  of  O.  morrhua  Linn.,  as 
claimed  by  Dr.  Ottnther;  but  after  examining  many  specimens  of  the 
latter  species  and  comparing  them  with  Mr.  Kumlien's  examples,  I  prefer 
to  consider  these  distinct  from  O.  morrhua  and  identical  with  Kichard- 
son's  species.  It  may  be  that  a  larger  series  would  lead  me  to  the  same 
conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Giinther.  I  have  studied  all  the  common  cod 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  a  very  large  series,  recently  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  monster  weighing  100  pounds,  and  find  that 
Oadus  ogac  is  distinguished  from  O.  morrhua  by  several  important  char- 
acters, among  which  are  (1)  a  more  slender  caudal  peduncle ;  (2)  a  longer 
barbel ;  (3)  a  larger  eye;  (4)  a  greater  distance  between  the  eyes;  (5)  a 
longer  pectoral ;  and  (6)  the  more  advanced  position  of  the  ventrak. 
These  differences  may  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  measurements,  in  which 
are  given  the  proportions  of  parts  of  the  body  in  hundredths  of  the  total 
length  without  the  caudal. 

The  general  color  of  Mr.  Kumlien's  specimens  is  very  dark  brown^  and 
the  sides  are  marbled  with  white. 
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Family,  LYCODID^. 

7.  Oyxxmelifl  vixidis  (Fabr.)  Rhdt. 

21739.  (726.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  June  13,  1878.  Length  of  longeT63  millim. 
Length  of  shorter  59  mUlim. 

^^  Gravel  beach,  at  low  tide,'' — Kumlien. 

21749.  (648. )  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  30, 1878.    a,  109  millim.    5, 103  miUim. 

c,  65  millim.    d,  60  millim. 

"  Coogjannemak  of  the  Eskimo.''— JTwmit^. 

21757.  (661.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  June  6, 1878.  D.  95.  A.  77.  Length  of 
specimen  104  millim. 

'*  Gravel  beach." — Kumlien. 

2175ti.  (647. )  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  30, 1878.  D.  105.  Length  of  example 
147  millimetres. 

"Tide-lifts,  among  stones." — Kumlien.    Color-sketch  accompanying. 

21759.  (046.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  30, 1878.    D.  102.    Length  142  millim. 

"Tide-rifts,  among  stones." — Kumlien. 

21760.  (645.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  30, 1878.    D.  100.    Length  142  millim. 

"  Tide-rifts,  among  stones." — Kumlien. 

21999.  (86.)  NiantiUc,  Cumberland  Gulf,  August,  1876.  W.  A.  Mintzer,  U.  S.  N.  a, 
210 millim.     &,  176 millim.;    D.  ca.  95;  A.  77;  P.  13.    c,  175  millim.;    A.  75;  P.  12. 

d,  124  millim. ;  A.  78;  P.  13. 

"Found  between  high  and  low  watermark." — Mintzer. 

This  species  is  recorded  from  Prince  Kegent's  Inlet  (Bich.,  F.  B.  A., 
iii,  1836,  p.  271;  stomach  of  kittiwake  gull);  Northumberland  Sound, 
760  53'  K  (Eich.,  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  p.  367,  pi.  xxix,  and  as  var. 
unimaculatus^  p.  371,  pi.  xxx) ;  lat.  81^  52'  N.  (Giinth.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  p. 
293),  and  Franklin  Pierce  Bay  (GUnth.,  op.  cit.,  p.  476). 

EIroyer  has  found  in  the  stomachs  of  specimens  examined  by  him, 
<< crabs  ....  once  Oammaru^  locusta  Linn.;  another  time  Ento> 
mostraca."*  Prof.  Eobert  CoUett  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  specimen 
secured  in  the  summer  of  1878  by  the  Scandinavian  Exx)editions,  an 
example  of  Modiolaria  Icevigata  Gray.t 

8.  Lyoodes  muoosus  Ricb. 

Lycodes  mticosus  Rich.,  Last  of  Arctic  Voyages,  1855,  p.  326,  pi.  xxvi. 

1G930.     Cumberland  Gulf,  W.  A.  Mintzer,  U.  S.  N. 

A  single  individual  of  this  species,  originally  described  from  North- 
umberland Sound,  was  found  by  Lieutenant  Mintzer,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  United  States  National  Museum.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  specimen  it  must  have  been  picked  up  dead ;  but  it  is  in  a  good  state 

*  Naturbistorisk  Tidsskrift,  3  R.,  I.  B.  (autboHs  extra),  p.  34* 
t  Cbristiania  Vid.  Selsk.  Forb.  1878,  No.  14,  (p.  78). 
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of  preservation.  As  there  is  little  on  record  concerning  the  species,  and 
the  example  under  consideration  is  much  larger  than  the  types,  and, 
while  it  agrees  in  all  important  particulars  with  Bichardson's  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  L.  muscoms^  still  shows  some  differences  in  the  meas- 
urements, I  have  drawn  up  a  description  and  prepared  an  accompanying 
table  of  measurements.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Lieutenant  Mintzer's 
specimen  the  head  is  longer  and  wider  and  the  height  and  width  of 
body  slightly  less  than  in  the  types,  which  variations  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  size. 

Like  all  the  other  described  species  of  LycodeSj  except  L,  paxillus 
Goode  &  Bean,  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  the  width  of  the  body  at  the 
vent  is  very  much  less  than  just  behind  the  pectorals,  and  the  height 
of  the  body  at  the  same  point  is  also  considerably  less  than  it  is  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body ;  in  other  words,  the  body  tapers  decidedly, 
and  the  tail  is  much  compressed. 

Description. — The  length  of  the  example  is  430  millimetres  (17  English 
inches).    Scales  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  greatest  height  of  the  body  (at  the  pectorals)  is  contained  8  times 
and  its  greatest  width  (just  behind  the  pectorals)  9  times  in  the  total 
length.  The  width  at  the  vent  is  contained  8  times  in  the  length  of  the 
head,  and  twice  in  the  length  of  the  longest  dorsal  ray.  The  height  at 
the  ventrals  about  equals  the  height  of  the  body  at  the  pectorals.  The 
height  of  the  body  at  the  vent  equals  half  the  greatest  width  of  the  head, 
and  is  contained  Hi  times  in  the  total  length. 

The  head  is  very  large,  its  length  being  ^  of  the  total,  and  its 
greatest  width  contained  5^  times  in  the  whole  length.  The  distance  from 
the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  nape  is  i  of  total  length,  and  |-  of  the  length 
of  the  mandible.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  contained  6  times 
in  the  length  of  the  head.  The  Icugth  of  the  snout  is  i  of  the  length 
of  the  head.  The  nostrils  are  much  farther  ftx)m  the  eyes  than  from  each 
otlier,  their  distance  from  the  eyes  being  contained  4J  times  in  the  length 
of  the  head.  The  length  of  the  upper  jaw  is  contained  64  times  in  the 
total  length  j  of  the  lower  jaw,  6§  times ;  the  upper  jaw  slightly  exceed- 
ing the  mandible  in  length.  The  eyes  are  very  small,  close  together, 
and  high,  their  long  diameter  being  equal  to  -jV  ^^  the  length  of  the 
head. 

The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal 
fin  is  contained  3^  times  in  the  total  length.  The  first  ray  of  the  dorsal 
is  contained  5f  times  in  the  length  of  the  head,  and  the  longest,  4  times. 

The  distance  of  the  anal  from  the  snout  is  H  of  the  total  length  and 
BuIL  Nat.  Mus.  No.  16 8 
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almost  equals  twice  the  distance  of  the  pectoral  from  the  snont.  The 
first  aual  ray  is  contained  9^  times  in  the  length  of  the  head,  the  longest 
4^  times.    The  vent  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  total  length. 

The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snont  to  the  base  of  the  pectoral  is 
contained  3}  times,  and  the  length  of  the  pectoral  6§  times  in  total 
length.  The  length  of  the  pectoral  equals  that  of  the  mandible,  and 
only  slightly  exceeds  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  head. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  equals  the  length 
of  the  head.  The  length  of  the  ventral  equals  the  long  diameter  of  the 
eye. 

Radial  formula, — D.  (including  half  of  caudal)  90 ;  A.  (including  half 
of  caudal)  71 ;  P.  18 ;  V.  3. 

Colors. — ^These  agree,  in  the  main,  so  closely  with  Bichardson's  de- 
scription of  them,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the  cross- 
markings  are  faint  and  narrow. 

The  gape  of  the  mouth  is  very  wide.  The  character  and  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  agree  perfectly  with  the  original  description. 

Table  of  Meamremetits. 
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9.  Lyoodes  polaiis  (Sabine)  Rich. 

Blennius  polaris  Sabine,  App.  Parry's  First  Yoy.,  p.  ccxii. 
Lycodea  polaris  KiCH.,  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  p.  362. 

Described  from  North  Georgia,  lat.  75°  N.,  long.  110^  W.  Becorded, 
also,  from  the  west  fdde  of  the  Peninsiila  of  Boothia  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Boss. 

10.  Uroneotea  Parryi  (Rosa)  Ottnther. 

Ophidium  Parrii  Ross,  in  Parry's  Third  Voy.,  App.,  p.  109 ;  Polar  Voyage,  p. 
199.— .Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  274. 

Discovered  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Prince  Eegent's  Inlet.  Observed  near 
Felix  Harbor,  ejected  by  a  glaucous  gull. — EicKy  I.  c. 

Family,  STICHiEID^. 

11.  Centrobleimliia  nubUua  (Rich.)  Gill. 

Litmpenu*  nubUus  Rich.,  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  p.  359,  pi.  xxTiii. 

This  species  was  described  from  Northumberland  Sound,  lat.  76^  63'  N. 

Family,  ZIPHIDIONTID^. 

12.  Mnraenoidea  faaoiatua  (Schn.)  GiU. 

Gunnellu*  faadatus  Rich.,  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  p.  357,  pi.  xxTii. 

Bichardson  records  the  species  ftx)m  Northumberland  Sound. 

Family,  CYCLOPTEBID^. 

13.  Bumiorotremus  apinosus  (Fabr.)  GilL 

Cyclaptenu  apinoaus  GDkth.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  pp.  293,  476. 

Giinther  has  examined  specimens  from  Franklin  Pierce  Bay. 

14.  Cycloptema  Itunpoa  Linn. 

21726.  (1411.)  Godthaab,  Disko  Island,  Greenland. 

Mr.  Kumlien  brought  down  a  single  8i)ecimen  430  millimetres  in  length, 
and  furnished  the  following  notes  of  color :  <^  Varying  shades  of  dusky 
olive  green.    Dorsal  light.    Belly  nearly  white.    Iris  nmber.'^ 

Family,  LIPARIDIDiE. 

15.  Ziipaxls  vulgaris  Fleming. 

Liparis  lineata  (Lep.)  KrOter,  Nat.  Tidsskrift,  ii,  2,  p.  284;  iii,  1,  p. 244;  Voy. 

en  Scand.,  drc,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  2. 
Liparia  lineatua  Collett,  Christiania  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.  1878,  No.  14,  (p.  32). 

21762.  (657.)    Annanactook,  Cumberland  Gulf.    D.  42.    A.  II,  34.    P.  35.    C.  11. 

Taken  in  "  7  fathoms.    Nee-fltz-shak  of  the  Eskimo.'^ — Kumlien. 

21763.  (859.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Golf,  June  29,  1878.  (a)  D.  19,  23;  A.  34. 
(b)  D.  19,21;  A.  35. 

"  Fastened  to  kelp  in  7  fathoms." — Kumlien, 

21764.  (860.)    Annanactook,  Cumberland  Gulf,  June  29,  187a 

"  Fastened  to  kelp.'' — Kumlien. 
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21765.(858.)    Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  June  29, 1878.    D.41.    A.  34.    P.  34.    CIO. 

"Fastened  to  kelp  in  6  fathoms." — Kumlien. 

21752.  (573.)    Annanactook,  Cumberland  Gulf. 

Keferred  doubtfully  to  L.  vulgaris.  The  specimen  is  young  and  in  bad 
condition.    It  was  taken  in  9  fathoms. 

Eichardson  (F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  263)  mentions  this  species  fix>m  the 
west  side  of  Davis  Strait  in  lat.  70°,  and  from  Eegent's  Inlet. 

Professor  Collett  found  the  alimentary  canal  of  one  of  his  specimens 
filled  with  small  amphipods,  one  of  them  being  Caprella  sepientrUmalis 
Elr.,  together  with  many  individuals  oi  Protomedeia  fasciata  Kr.* 

16.  Lipaxls  Fabricii  Eroyer. 

lAparis  Fabridi  GOnther,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  pp.  294,  476. 

Dr.  GUnther  has  examined  specimeils  collected  in  Discovery  Bay  and 
Franklin  Pierce  Bay. 

Family,  AGOMD^. 

17.  Aspidophoroidea  monopterygluB  (Bloch)  Storer. 

Aspidophoroides  monopterygiva  GDnth.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  p.  295. 

A  young  individual  was  taken  in  30  fathoms,  lat.  66°  F.,  long.  53^  W, — 

OuntlteTy  I,  c. 

Family,  COTTIDiE. 

18.  CottUB  scorpiuB  Linn. 

21989.    (151.)  9  Niantilic  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 
21742.    (180.)  ^  Niantilic  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 

Mr.  Kumlien  collected  this  individual  on  the  25th  of  September,  1877, 
at  which  time  its  colors  must  have  been  exceedingly  brilliant,  judging 
from  the  traces  which  still  remain.  He  states  in  his  notes,  that  it  lives 
"among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  feeding  largely  on  Crustacea  and  mol- 
lusks.'^  Coitus  scorpius,  and  the  sub-species  gronlandicusj  but  esi)ecially 
the  latter,  formed  an  imi)ortant  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  exx)edi- 
tion. 

These  specimens  of  Cottus  scorpius  are  clearly  identical  with  Scandi- 
navian examples  of  the  same  species,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  tables  of 
measurements  which  follow.  In  all  the  tables  it  must  be  remembeied 
that  the  unit  of  length  is  the  total  length  without  caudal.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  true  Coitus  scorpius  has  not  previously  been  found  on  the 
east  coast  of  America.  A  young  individual,  catalogue-number  10374, 
collected  at  Eastport,  Me.,  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  may 
be  compared  with  one  a  trifle  larger,  catalogue-number  22060,  which 

•  Collett,  1.  c. 
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was  presented  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  by  Prof.  Robert 
Collett.  Tbe  agreemeat  between  these  two  in  all  essential  particulars 
is  very  sti'lking.  "VVe  may  safely  record  this  species,  then,  at  least  as 
tar  south  as  Eastport.  The  true  Cottus  scorpiia  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  sub-species  which  follows  by  its  narrower  iuterorbital  distance, 
and  the  lesser  length  of  the  dorsal  spines,  particularly  the  anterior  ones. 

Table  0/  Meamirem«itU. 
Specie*,  <Mtu»  tevrpita  Linn. 


10,874,  Jut. 
BoMport,  Ue.' 


Extreme  lfln;nh  ..-...-.-.. 

Length  to  origlii  of  middlB  uudal  »;■ 

QnMerthelctit 

Ure&teM  viiuti  <M  peotonl  b4M) .- 

Height  at  Tenlnt^ ...__.. 

Leut  helsht  ot  toll 

Btad: 

Greate«t  length - 

l>Ut4uioe  from  mout  to  nApa  -,..-.. 
GnAteM  width  M  baae  ot  prsop.  q 


LeDEth  of  numdlblo  . . 


LeniRh  of  llflh  tplno 

LeiiKlh  -uf  ^Ui  fluLDe  , . . 
LenKth  qf  MTonth  niliie . 
lengiJi  of  eighth  ■pine  ■  ■ 
LcDgth  of  ninth  Bpuie ,. . 
Length  uttentta  ipine... 


Lcnglhof  antny... 
Length  of  longeri  nq 
Ltufth  of  lA*t  nj . . . 


Bight  VI I 
LeftVUJ 
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Table  of  Measurements — Continued. 


Coirent  ntunbor  of  specimen 

Locality < 


Extreme  len^h 

Length  to  ongin  of  middle  caudal 

rays 

Body: 

Greatest  he!  eht 

Greatest  yrmih    (at   pectoral 
base) 

Height  at  ventrals 

Least  height  of  tail....^ 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snont  to  nai>e . . . 

Greatest    width    at    base    of 


pra&op.  n>mes 

width  of  interorbital  area. 
Length  of  snont . 


aw 


Length  of  npi>er  lav 
'iole 


I^ength  of  mandii 

Distance  from  snont  to  orbit. . . 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Greatest  height 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  fourth  spine 

Length  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine 

Length  of  seventn  spine 

Length  of  eighth  some 

Length  of  ninth  spine 

Length  of  tenth  spine 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  from  end  of  dorsal  to 
origin  of  middle  caudal  rays. . 
Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal : 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays 

PectcraT: 

Distance  fh>m   snout   (upper 
axU) 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Dorsal 

Anal 


Pectoral 
Ventral. 


17,433  a,  <f . 

Bergen,  Nor- 
way. 


MilU- 
metres. 


lOOtha 

of 
length. 


190 
154 


X.1,15 
12 

16 

1.3 


24 

22 

24 

7 

40 
31 

28 

6 

9 
20 
21 
11 

9 

86 

27 

12 

11 

12i 

15 

15 

14 

13 

11 

9 

6 

4 
21 

10 

64 
24 
10 
16 

23 
15 


37 
82 

34 
25 


17,433  h,  9. 

Bergen,  Nor- 
way. 


Milli- 
metres. 


230 
190 


IX,  1, 14 
12 

17 

1.3 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


25 

22 
23i 

80 

27 

5 

9 
20 
22 
10* 

9 

38 
25 
10 
11 
18 
14 
14 
13 
11 

9 

6 

3 


18 

m 

65 

22 

6 

14 

8 

21 
16 


87 
27 

33 
19 


3.285,9. 
Sweden. 


Milli- 
metres. 


200 


IX,  1, 16 
13 

16 
1.3 


lOOths 

of 
lengHi. 


28 
25 

It 

40 
29 

27 

54 

8 
19 
21 
10 

24 


11 

12 
18 
18 
12 
10 
8 
6 


22,000,  Jut. 

Christiania, 
Norway. 


MiUi 
metres. 


104 
85 


19 

8 

64 

27 

6 

1*1 

7 


36 
28 

82 
18 


\ 


X.15 

12 

Riebtl6 

Left   15 

1.3 


lOOths 

of 
length 


24 

21 
23 

7 


27 

25 
5 

8 
18 
20 

H 
9 

34 
25 
12 
10 
11 
11 
12 
12 

11* 
10 

8 

5 

3 

17 


64 

26 
7 

13 
8 

22 


34 

26 

» 
18 


19.  Cottns  scorpiuB  L.,  sub-species  gronlandioos  C.  &>  Y. 

Cottu^  gronlandicus  Cuv.  &  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss,,  iv,  p.  185:  Gill,  Cat.  Fishes 

E.  Coast  N.  A.,  1873,  p.  22. 
Coitus  scorpiue  var.  gronlandica  LCtken,  Aftryk  af  Videnskabelige  MeddeleUer 

fra  den  naturhistoriske  Forening  KjobeDha^ii,  1876,  p.  16. 

21728.  Godthaab,  Greenland,  A.  L.  Kmnlien. 
21729   Godthaab,  Greenland,  A.  L.  KumUen. 
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21730.  Godthaab,  Greenland,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 

21731.  Godthaab,  Greenland,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 

21740.  (151.)  i.    Niantilic  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 
21751.  (67.)    Young.    Arctic  Id.,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 
16931.  Many  young.    Cumberland  Gulf,  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 

I  have  reached  practically  the  same  conclusion  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  C.  scorpius  and  C,  gronlandicus  as  Dr.  Ltitken,  Mahngren,  and  Col 
lett,  since  it  is  probable  that  they  use  the  term  "  variety  ^  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  I  use  "  sub-species.''  Dr.  LUtken,  however,  supposes  the  Cottus 
variabilis  of  Ayres  to  be  a  synonym  of  C  scorpius  sub-species  gronlandi- 
eus;  but  it  is  identical  with  Cottus  asnevs  Mitchill.  The  CoUuh  MitchilU 
of  Ouvier  and  Valenciennes,  which  was  a  mere  name  based  on  the  Cottus 
scorpitis  of  Mitchill,  is  evidently  a  synonym  of  C,  scarpius  sub-species 
granlandictis  ;  but  the  name  Cotttis  Mitchillij  as  used  by  Dr.  DeKay  and 
Professor  Gill  and  understood  in  the  museum  catalogues,  was  associated 
with  the  species  which  should  be  called  C  ametis  of  Mitchill.  DeKay's 
Cotttis  ceneus  as  described  and  figured  is  a  compound  of  cenetis  and  octo- 
decimspinosus.    His  C.  MitchilU  is  the  true  cenetis  of  Mitchill. 

C.  cenetis  Mitchill  is  the  smallest  of  the  marine  sculpins  of  the  east 
coast  so  far  as  known,  and  appears  to  be  the  least  widely  distributed.  Its 
limits  may  be  stated  as  Long  Island  on  the  south  and  Maine  on  the  north. 
It  has  the  narrowest  interorbital  space  of  our  five  known  species.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  individuals  of  2^  inches  in  length  full  of  spawn. 
The  base  of  the  anal  is  almost  invariably  shorter  than  that  of  the  first 
dorsal.  It  is  highly  probable  that  DeKay's  figure*  of  Cotttis  ceneus 
Mitchill  was  drawn  from  a  specimen  of  Cotttis  octodecim^pinostis  Mitch- 
ill, the  only  known  Eastern  American  sculpin  with  so  long  a  spine  on 
the  pneoperculum.  The  number  of  anal  rays  (13)  in  this  figure  has 
never  been  recorded  in  Cotttis  ceneusj  but  is  common  in  C  octodecimspi' 
nosus,  DeKay's  figure  of  Cottus  MitchilU  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
ceneus  of  Mitchill. 

Cottus  scorpitis  sub-species  gronlandictis  has  about  the  same  southern 
limit  as  C  ceneuSj  but  it  ranges  northward  to  Greenland.  It  is  abundant 
at  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts,  in  winter.  The  United  States  Fish 
Commission  has  found  it  common  in  summer  at  different  points  along 
the  coast  between  Cape  Cod  and  Halifax,  Fova  Scotia.  At  Salem  and 
Gloucester  it  was  caught  from  the  wharves.  The  stomach  of  an  adult 
of  medium  size,  taken  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  contained  three  crabs,  Cancer  irrorattts, 

*New  York  Fauna,  Fishefl,  1842,  p.  52,  pL  vi,  fig.  19. 
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Coitus  octodecimspinosvs  Mitchill  is  known  from  Hali£a>x  on  the  north 
to  Beesley's  Point,  New  Jersey,  on  the  south,  where  it  was  collected  by 
Prof.  S.  F,  Baird  in  1854.  It  is  considered  a  shallow-water  si)ecies  5  but 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  a  specimen  from  68  fathoms  in 
the  Gulf  of  Maine,  where  the  temperature  was  about  42^  Fahr.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  examples  were  from  10  fathoms  or  less. 

Add  to  these  Cottus  scorpiddes  of  Fabricius,  and  it  will  complete  the 
list  of  Eastern  North  American  species  of  the  genus  Cottus  so  far  as 
knowiL 

As  already  intimated,  Cottus  scorpius  sub-species  ffranlandicm  is  quite 
readily  separated  from  the  typical  C.  scorpius  by  its  wider  interorbltal 
distance  and  its  higher  spinous  dorsal,  which  differences  are  best  exem- 
plified in  the  specimens  from  Greenland,  and  apx>ear,  along  with  others, 
in  the  measurement  tables. 

Table  of  MeaauremmU, 
Species,  Oottut  §eorpiui  sub-speoies  ffrvnUmdieui. 


Cmrent  number  of  speoimen. 


Locality 


Bxtreme  length 

Length  to  ongin  of  middle  oaadal  rays. 
Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  width  at  pectoral  base — 

Height  at  ventrals 

Least  height  of  tail 

Length  of  caudal  iMdnnde 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snont  to  nape 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snont 

Length  of  upper  Jaw 

Length  of  mandible 

Distance  from  snout  to  orbit 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  fourth  spine 

Length  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine 

Length  of  seventh  spine 

Length  of  eighth  spine 

Length  of  ninth  spine 

Length  of  tenth  spine 

Length  of  eleventn  spine 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  laat  ray 


21,731. 


21,790. 


€h>dthaab,  Greenland,  Aug.  8, 1878. 


MiUhne. 
tres. 


185 


lOOths  of 
length. 


24 
22 
24 

11 


28 

? 

19 

201 

10 

9 

85 
27 

!•» 
18 


18 
10 

!•» 
14 

11 

8 

5 


17 
0| 


25 

7 

14 


Millime. 
tree. 


226 

186 


lOOthsof 
length. 


25 
7 

15 
8 
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TdbU  of  Measurements — Continued. 


Current  nninber  of  spedmea 


Locality 


Caadal: 

LenKth  of  middle  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  anout  (upper  axil) 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length - 

Branchiostegals < 

Doraal  

Anal 


Pectoral i 

Ventral 


21,731. 


21,790. 


Oodthaab,  Greenland,  Aug.  8, 1878. 


Millime- 
tres. 


Right  VI 

Left     VI 

X.16 

14 

Bight    17 

Left       17 

I.  3 


lOOths  of 
length. 


85 
28 

21 


2dmime- 
tres. 


vn 
vn 

XI,  17 

14 

17 

17 

I,  8 


lOOthsof 
length. 


21* 

84 
29 

31 

24 


Current  number  of  specimen. 


Locality 


Extreme  length 

Length  to  or%in  of  middle  caudal  rays 

Body: 

Least  height  of  tan 

Length  of  caudal  peduncle 

Head: 

Width  of  interorbitol  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  upper  Jaw 

Length  of  mondiSle ■ 

Dorsal  (spinous): 

Length  of  first  spine  

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  fourth  spine 

Length  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine 

Length  of  seventh  spine , 

Length  of  eiuhth  spine 

Length  of  ninth  spine 

Length  of  tenth  spine. 

Length  of  eleventn  spine 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Pectoral: 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Branchiostegals < 

.Dorsal 

Anal 


Pectoral 
Ventral. 


{ 


21,729. 


21,728. 


Crodthaab,  Greenland,  Aug.  8, 1878. 


MilUmo- 
trea. 


235 
195 


Bight  VI 

Left     VI 

XI,  I,  16 

14 

Bight    17 

Left      17 

I.  8 


lOOthsof 
length. 


10 

6 

9 

19 

20 

20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
19 
16 
18 
10 
6 
20 

62 

81 

83 
25 


Millime- 
tres. 


218 
178 


lOOthsof 
length. 


6 
6 


18 

19 

18k 

18 

19 

}? 

14 
9 
6 


VI 

VI 

X,I,  16 

13 

17 

18 

I.  » 


20 
62 


83 
28 
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Table  of  Measurements— Continued, 


Current  number  of  specimen 
Locality 


Extreme  len^rth 

Length  to  origin  of  middle  caudal  rays 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  wiuth 

Height  at  vcn  trals 

Least  height  of  taU 

Head: 

Greatest  leogth 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

LoDg  diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Leogth  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  secona  spine 

Length  of  third  spine , 

Length  of  fourth  spine 

Length  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine ,. 

Length  of  seventh  spine : . 

Length  of  eighth  spme 

Length  of  ninth  spiiM 

Length  of  tenth  spine 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal; 

Distance  from  snout 

Lengt  h  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal : 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  firom  snout 

Length 

"Ventral : 

Distance  fix>m  snout 

Length 

Branchiostegals 

Dorsal 

Anal 

Caudal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 


21,025  0,  9. 
Halifax.  N.S. 


MiUime. 
trea. 


240 
196 


lOOthsof 
lengtJL 


18,878. 
Eaatport^  Me. 


26 

24 

26 

7 

42 
80 

? 

20 

22 

9 

88 

23 

12 

13t 

14 

15 

14 

124 

11 

8i 

6 


Millime- 
tres. 


129 
106 


lOOthsof 
length. 


25 


VI 

IX,  18 

15 

+.12,+ 

1,3 


18 
8 

64 
30 

9 
141 

8 

201 

87 
28 

32 

20 


VI 

X,17 

14 


(Right  18 
{Left     17 
1.8 


25 
7 

40 
28 

6 

9 
18 
19 

H 

35 
25 
12 
18 
14 
14 
14 
13 
12 
10 

7 

5 

l«l 


63 

25 

9 

21 

86 

27 

30 

21 


20.  CottUB  scorpioides  Fabr. 

Cottua  ecorpi&idee  Fabr.,  Faun.  Grunld. :  Lt^TKEX,  Aftryk  af  Videnskabelige 
Meddelelser  fra  den  naturhistoriske  Forening  Kjobenhavn,  1876,  p.  12. 

21744.  7  specimens.    Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 

21745.  4  specimens.    Lat.  66°  24'  N.,  long.  68°  49^  W.    A.  L.  Kumlien. 
21750.  (670.)    Young.     Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf.    A.  L.  Kumlien, 
22327.  (180.)     9  adult.     Cumberland  Gulf.    A.  L.  Kumlien. 

22330.  (151.)    Young.    Niantilic,  Cumberland  Gulf.    A.  L.  Kumlien. 

22331.  Young.     Cumberland  Gulf.    Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 

Mr.  Kumlien  brought  down  many  examples  of  a  species  of  Coitus 
which  closely  resembles  scorpius  and  gronlandicu8j  and  yet  agrees  with 
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neither  of  tliem.  It  is  a  species  characterized  by  a  ver}  short  head  and 
short  jaws,  the  head  constituting  only  one-third  of  the  total  length  with- 
out the  caudal,  and  the  upper  jaw  equalling  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
same  length.  The  length  of  the  upper  jaw  of  C.  gronlandunis  equals 
slightly  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  length  without  caudal,  and  in 
C  scorpius  it  is  contained  only  5^  times  in  the  length  exclusive  of  the 
caudaL  The  species  agrees  with  Fabricius's  description  and  with  Dr. 
Ltitken's  diagnosis  of  Cottus  scorpioides.  For  the  sake  of  compaiison,  I 
have  prepared  a  table  of  measurements  of  the  head  and  jaws  of  9  addi- 
tional specimens  of  C.  grdnlandiotts  to  follow  the  measurements  of  C. 
scorpioides.  The  unit  of  length  in  the  tables  is  the  total  length  to  the 
origin  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

Description. — The  shape  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  Cottus  scorpius 
L.,  but  the  caudal  peduncle  is  longer  and  more  slender. 

The  greatest  height  of  the  body,  which  is  at  the  ventrals,  equals  the 
distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  nape,  and  is  contained  4^  times 
in  the  length  without  caudal.  The  caudal  peduncle  is  slender  and  long ; 
its  least  height  is  less  than  the  long  diameter  of  the  orbit,  and  its  length 
to  the  origin  of  the  middle  caudal  rays  equals  the  length  of  the  longest 
anal  ray. 

The  length  of  the  head,  measured  to  the  end  of  the  opercular  flap,  is 
contained  3  times  in  the  unit  of  length.  The  width  of  the  head  at  the 
base  of  the  preeopercular  spines  equals  the  distance  from  the  snout  to 
the  nape,  and  nearly  equals  the  length  of  the  anal  ba«e.  The  long 
diameter  of  the  eye  equals  half  the  length  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  is 
very  little  less  than  the  length  of  the  snout.  The  distance  between 
the  eyes  equals  ^  of  the  length  of  the  mandible,  and  is  contained  20 
times  in  the  unit  of  length.  The  length  of  the  snout  equals  J  the  length 
of  the  mandible,  and  is  contained  14  times  in  the  unit  of  length. 

The  distance  of  the  spinous  dorsal  from  the  snout  equals  twice  the 
length  of  the  longest  ray  of  the  second  dorsal  and  is  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  head.  The  first  spine  is  contained  11  times, 
the  second  9^  times,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  9  times  in  the  unit 
of  length.  From  this  point  the  spines  diminish  gradually  in  length  to 
the  last,  which  is  J  as  long  as  the  first.  The  longest  ray  of  the  second 
dorsal  is  contained  6^  times  in  the  unit  of  length. 

The  distance  of  the  anal  from  the  snout  equals  twice  the  length  of  the 
pectoral.    The  anus  is  directly  under  the  origin  oi  the  second  dorsal. 

The  length  of  the  anal  base  is  about  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
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Bnont  to  the  nape.  The  first  and  last  rays  are  usually  equal  in  length, 
and  equal  the  length  of  the  snout.  The  longest  anal  ray  equals  in  length 
the  caudal  peduncle. 

The  length  of  the  middle  caudal  rays  is  contained  from  5  to  6  timeA  in 
the  unit  of  length. 

The  distance  of  the  pectoral  from  the  snout  is  contained  3^  times,  and 
its  length  3^  to  4  times  in  the  unit  of  length. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  snout  equals  twice  the  length  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  length  of  the  ventral  in  females  is  contained  5 
times  (in  one  nearly  6  times)  in  the  unit  of  length;  in  males,  about  ^ 
times. 

Radial  formula.— B.  YI;  D.  IX-X,  15-10;  A.  11-13;  P.  15-16;  V.  1, 3. 

Br.  LUtken  is  of  the  opinion  that  ^^  Coitus  pachypus  Gunther  (from 
Port  Leopold)  is  the  genuine  C  scorpiaides/'  in  which  opinion  I  frdly 
coincide  after  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Kumlien's  sx>ecimens  with  Fabricius's 
description  of  C  scorpioides  and  the  description  of  Cpachifpus. 

GoUus  scorpioides  appears  in  Professor  Gill's  List  of  East  Coast  Fishes 
with  a  doubt  as  to  its  reference  to  the  genus  CottuSy  to  which  genus, 
however,  it  was  properly  referred  by  Fabricius. 

Table  of  Meaauremenis, 
Species,  Cottua  ieorpMdes  TtkhT, 


Carrcut  number  of  specim^i 
Locality 


Extreme  lenzth 

Lengtti  to  origin  of  middle  caudal  rays. 
Body: 

Greatest  height 

Height  at  ventrals 

Least  height  of  tail  

Length  of  caudal  peduncle 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Doi-sal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine . 


Length  of  second  spine  . 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  fourth  spine  . 

Length  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine. . . 
Length  of  seventh  spine 
I<ength  of  eighth  spme  . 
Length  of  nmth  spine  . . 
Length  of  longest  ray. . . 


21,745  a.        I     21,745  6,  <^.      |      21,745  «^  9. 
Lat60O24'N.    Long.  680  4SKW. 


Milli- 
metres. 


101 
83 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


22 

22 

6 


83 

23 

23 

5 

7 

13 

16 

8 

82 

21 

8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

7 

5 

16 


Mill!- 
metres. 


115 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


6 
13 

83 


8 
14 
16 

7 

83 


Mini- 
metres. 


115 


lOOtbs 

of 
length. 


13 

38 
24 


5 

8 

13 

'n 

S3 
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Table  of  Measurements — Continued. 
Species,  Cottus  seorpioidts  Tabr. 


Current  number  of  specimen 
Locality 


21.745  a.       I     21,745  6,  c^.    |      21,745  e,  9. 
Lst  dfP  24'  N.    Long.  C8«  49*  W. 


MilU- 
metres. 


Anal: 

Distance  from  snont . . 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray. 

Length  of  last  ray  .... 
Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 
Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout . . 

Length 

Ventral : 

Distance  from  snout . . 

Length 

Branchiostegals 

Dorsal 

Anal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 


VI 

IX,  la 

13 

15 

1.8 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


60 
24 

8 
18 

8 

21 

81 
20 

29 
21 


Milli- 
metres. 


X,16 
12 
16 
1.3 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


60 


30 
30 

20 
23 


Milli- 
metres. 


IX,  16 
1-i 
16 
1.3 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


61 


26 

17 


Current  number  of  specimen 

Locality J 


Extreme  length 

Length  to  ongin  of  middle  caudal  rays. 
Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  width 

Height  at  ventrals 

Least  height  of  tail 

Length  of  caudal  peduncle 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  iutororbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Distance  from  snout  to  orbit 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  third  spmo 

Length  of  fourth  spine 

Length  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine ^ 

Length  of  seTenth  spine 

Length  of  eighth  spine 

Length  of  nmth  spine 

Length  of  tenth  spine 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  lastruy 


Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray. . 


21,745  d,  9. 

Lat  6C0  24'  K. 
Lon.  680  49/  w. 


Mini, 
metres. 


102 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


6 

14 

33 
23 


5 
7 

14 
15 


7 
31 


22,327,  9. 

Cumberland 
Gulf. 


Milli- 
metres. 


223 
100 


61 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


23 
22 
23 

H 


Aver- 
ages. 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


23 


32 


0 

\? 

11 
U 
10 

0 

7 

6 

3 
16 


61 

It 
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Table  of  Mea9wrememia~-C€mtiaxaeiL 
Species,  OoUut  teorpiodet  Fabr. 


CnTrent  number  of  specimen 

Locality < 


Anal: 

Length  of  longest  ray. 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 
Fectoral:  , 

Distance  from  snout ... 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout ... 

Length 

Branchiostegols 

Dorsal 

Anal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 


21,745  d,  9. 

Lat.  WP  24'  N. 
Lon.  6«o  49*  W. 


Milli- 
metres. 


IX,  15 
11 
16 
1.3 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


30 
27 

29 
20 


22,327,  9. 

Cumberland 
Gull 


ATer* 


Mflli- 
metres. 


VI 
X,16 
12 
16 

1,3 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


121 

7 

17 

30 
25 

29 
18 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


18 

7| 

19 

30 
28 

28 
20 


Species,  Cottut  teorpiui  sub-speclM  gronlandieua. 


Current  number  of  specim^i 
Locality 


Extreme  length  without  caudal 

Length  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays. 
Head: 

Greatest  length 

Length  of  upper  Jaw 

Length  of  mandible 


22,272  a. 
Bucksportk  Me. 


Milli- 
metres. 


71 
87 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


40 
18 
21 


22,2726. 
Bncksport^,  Mo. 


Milli- 
metres. 


75 
91 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


89 

17* 

19 


22,272  e. 
Bncksport^  Me^ 


MilU- 
metres. 


72 

88 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


18 
19i 


Current  number  of  specimen 
Locality 


Extreme  length  without  caudal 

Length  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays. 
Head: 

Greatest  length 

Length  of  upper  jaw 

blf 


Length  of  mandible. 


22,272  d. 
Bucksport,  Me. 


Milli- 
metres. 


63 
76 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


40 
17 
20 


22,272  s. 
Bucksport,  Me. 


Milli. 
metres. 


64 
79 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


89 
17 
20 


22,272/. 
Bucksport,  Me. 


Milli- 
metres. 


66 
80 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


39 
17 
19 


Cnrrent  number  of  specimen 
Locality 


Extreme  length  without  candid 

Length  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays. 
Head: 

G  roatest  1  en  gth 

Length  of  upper  jaw 

Length  of  mandible 


22,272  flr. 
Bucksi>ort,  Me. 


Milli- 
metres. 


58 
71 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


40 
17 
19 


22,272  ft. 
Bucksport,  Me. 


MiUi- 
metres. 


51 
68 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


40 
18 
21 


22,272  i. 
Bucksport,  Me. 


Milli- 
meters. 


57 
70 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


39 
19 
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21.  Ootttui  qnadrioomis  Linn. 

CoituB  qiMdricomisBiCH.t  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  pp.  349-9 :  GCifTH.,P.Z.S.,1877, 
p.  293. 

Bichardson  records  the  species  from  the  Coppermine  Biver  region  and 
Coronation  Gulf  (68o  SC  N.,  llOo  Y7.).—Gv/nth^. 

22.  CotttiB  polaris  Sabine. 

Coitus  polaris  Rich.,  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  p.  351. 

Bichardson  refers  to  this  species  as  occurring  at  North  Georgia,  lat. 
750  N.,  and  at  the  Peninsula  of  Boothia.  The  radial  formula  appears 
to  me  more  like  that  of  a  Centridermichthys  than  anything  else,  but  the 
genus  to  which  it  properly  belongs  is  uncertain. 

23.  OynmaoanthuB  plBtiUiger  (Pall.)  GUI,  MS. 

CottM  veniralis  Cuv.  &  Yal.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  iv,  p.  194:  Collett,  Christi- 
ania'Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.  1878,  No.  14,  (p.  15). 

21^32.  (1373.)  Godthaab,  Disko  Id.,  Greenland,  A.  L.  Kumlien.  D.  XII,  I,  16. 
A.  18.    V.  3.    Ventrals  nearly  reach  vent. 

21733.  (1374.)  Godthaab,  A.  L.  Knmlien.  D.  XH,  15.  A.  19.  V.  3.  Ventrals 
reach  fifth  ray  of  anal. 

21734.  (Jodthaab.  A.  L.  Kumlien.  D.  XI,  16.  A.  18.  V.  3.  Ventrals  extend 
little  more  than  halfway  to  vent. 

21735.  Godthaab.  A.  L.  Kumlien.  D.  XI,  17.  A.  18.  V.  3.  Ventrals  reach  thinl 
ray  of  anal. 

21736.  Godthaab.  A.  L.  Kumlien.  D.  XII,  17.  A.  19.  V.  3.  Ventrals  nearly 
reach  vent. 

21737.  Godthaab.  A.  L.  Kumlien.  D.  XII,  I,  15.  A.  18.  V.  3.  Ventrals  reach 
fourth  ray  of  anal. 

21741.    (151.)    Niantilic  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 
21743.     (180.)    NiantiUc  Harbor,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 
22332.    Niantilic  Harbor,  Aug.  1876,  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzcr. 

17431.  Christiauia,  Norway,  M.  G.  Hetting,  inspector  of  fisheries.  D.  XII,  14.  A. 
16.    V.  3.    Ventrals  reach  fourth  ray  of  aual. 

Dr.  Liitken  rejects  the  name  Oymnocantht^j  Swainson,  because  the 
genus  was  badly  defined.  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  genus  was  poorly  characterized ;  but  there  is  an  attempt 
at  definition  and  a  reference  to  a  figure  of  the  type-species,  so  that  one 
need  not  hesitate  as  to  what  is  intended.  If  we  begin  to  reject  names 
of  genera  because  they  are  not  accompanied  by  complete  descriptions, 
we  may  find  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  we  shall  accept 
and  what  we  shall  reject.    In  retaining  Swainson's  name  it  may  not 
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be  amiss  to  reproduce  liis  description.*  Gonceming  the  specific  name 
pistilligerj  T>T.  Liitken  says:t  "Influenced  by  Steindachnei's  notice 
(Wien.  Sitzungsb.  1876)  on  C.  pistilligery  Pallas,  I  have  sought  informa- 
tion  concerning  this  species  in  the  Berlin  Museum ;  the  type  is  only  a 
bad  half  skin  preserved  in  spirits ;  Prof.  Peters  has  been  so  obliging 
as  to  send  it  to  me  for  investigation,  and  I  have  thereby  been  able  to 
convince  myself  that  the  ^pistils'  which  Pallas  describes  as  soft  threads 
with  spongy  heads  are  in  reality  only  the  half  cruciform,  spiny  scales 
which  distinguish  a  certain  part  of  the  side  of  the  body  in  C.  tricuspis. 
Since  the  name  ^pistilliger^  is  thus  founded  on  a  misapprehension,  its 
reputed  priority  (1811)  cannot  require  that  it  be  given  the  preference 
over  the  next  in  the  series,  and  we  should  therefore  fix  ux>on  the  name 
Phobetor  ventralis.  Cuv.  &  Yal.^  If  we  were  to  throw  out  all  names 
which  are  bUsed  upon  a  misapprehension  it  would  involve  us  in  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  confusion,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  how 
far  the  elimination  should  proceed.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Liitken  could'  re- 
cognize the  peculiarity  in  which  the  specific  name  originated  is  a  sort  of 
apology  for  its  adoption  by  Pallas. 

24.  IceluB  hamatuB  Kruyer. 

Ictlu8  h^tnmtus  GOnth.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  pp.  293,  476. 

This  species  was  collected  in  Discovery  Bay,  Franklin  Pierce  Bay,  and 
at  Cape  Napoleon,  in  the  month  of  August,  by  Captain  Feilden,  and  in 
Franklin  Pierce  Bay,  August  11, 1875,  by  Mr.  C.  Hart. 

25.  Triglops  pingeUi  Roinli. 

TngJops  pingelii  GOnth.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  p.  476. 

Taken  in  Franklin  Pierce  Bay,  August  11,  1875,  by  Mr.  C.  Hart, 
naturalist  on  board  H.  M.  S.  ^'  Discovery.^ 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  many  specimens  in  its  col- 
lections of  1877  and  1878. 


*Nat.  nist.  Fislies,  Ainpliibians,  &  Reptiles,  II,  London,  1839,  pp.  181  &  271. 
p.  181.  Gymxocanthus.    Nape  of  the  head  contracted;  eyes  with  bony  orbits, 
p.  271.  G  YMNOCANTHUS  S  w.    Hesembllng  in  general  aspect  the  last,  (  Coitus  clamger, 
C.  &  v.),  bnt  there  are  no  npper  orbits;  spines  of  the  head  few  and  naked; 
ventral  fins  very  long,  and  of  3  rays ;  dorsals  distinct ;  the  rays  of  the  first  naked 
on  their  terminal  half  (f ) ;  candal  fin  truncate. 

G,  ventraliSf  C.  &  V.  iv,  pi.  79,  fig.  1. 
t  Aftrjk  af  Yidcnskabelige  MeddclolserfradennaturhistoriskeForeningKjSbenhavn, 
1876,  p.  10. 
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Family,  GASTEROSTEID^. 

26.  Oasterostena  inBOulptuB  Rich. 

Gaaterosteus  insoulptua  Rich.,  Last  Arc.  Yoy.,  1855,  p.  356,  pi.  xxv. 

The  types  were  from  Northumberland  Sound,  lat.  76^  53'  KT. 

27.  GaateroateuB  pungitiuB  Linn.,  sub-species  braohypoda  Bean. 

In  small  streams  on  the  sides  of  Oosooadlin  Mountain,  and  in  a  little 
I>ond  on  the  top,  1,500  feet  above  tide-level,  Mr.  Kumlien  collected 
numerous  examples  of  a  many-spined  stickleback,  which  resembles  Ocls- 
terostev^s  pungitivs  Linn.,  in  most  particulars,  but  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  it  by^  its  very  short  ventral  spines.  The  tables  of  measure- 
ments and  radial  formulse  appended  will  show  other  differences,  which 
are,  however,  not  so  important. 

Description, — ^The  greatest  height  of  body  is  contained  5|  times  in  its 
length  to  origin  of  middle  caudal  rays  (in  gravid  females,  4^  times) ;  the 
greatest  width,  10  times  (in  gravid  females,  8  times).  The  height  at  ven- 
trals  is  contained  5f  times  in  length  of  body  (in  gravid  females,  5  times  or 
slightly  less).  The  least  height  of  tail  equals  half  the  length  of  the  first 
dorsal  spine.    The  length  of  caudal  peduncle  is  4  of  length  of  body. 

The  length  of  head  equals  4  times  the  length  of  upper  jaw,  and  is 
from  J  to  ^  of  length  of  body.  The  greatest  width  of  head  nearly  equals 
length  of  middle  caudal  rays.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  equals 
the  length  of  snout,  which  equals  the  length  of  antecedent  spine  of  soft 
dorsal.  The  length  of  the  operculum  equals  the  length  of  ventral  spine, 
which  is  slightly  less  than  a  third  of  length  of  head.  The  length  of 
mandible  equals  the  long  diameter  of  the  orbit. 

The  distance  of  the  spinous  dorsal  from  the  snout  is  frt>m  ^  to  -^  of 
length  of  body,  and  is  almost  uniformly  less  than  its  length  of  base.  The 
first  and  second  spines  of  the  dorsal  are  equal  in  length,  and  are  about 
§  as  long  as  the  ventral  spine.  The  last  spine  of  the  dorsal  is  slightly 
less  than  the  first.  The  antecedent  spine  of  the  second  dorsal  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  first  of  the  spinous  dorsal,  and  half  as  long  as  the 
first  ray  following  it.  The  first  ray  of  the  soft  dorsal  is  contained  8J 
times  in  length  of  body,  and  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  laat  ray. 

The  distance  of  the  anal  from  the  tip  of  snout  equals  f  of  length  of 
body ;  its  length  of  base  is  twice  the  length  of 'its  first  and  longest  ray, 
and  slightly  less  than  \  of  length  of  body.  I^he  anal  spine  is  half  as 
long  as  the  first  anal  ray  (in  young  individuals,  f ). 

The  length  of  the  middle  caudal  rays  is  contained  8^  times  in  length 

of  body ;  the  length  of  external  rays,  7^  times. 

The  distance  of  the  pectoral  from  the  tip  of  snout  is  contained  ^  times 
Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15 ^9 
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in  the  total,  and  about  equals  twice  its  own  length.  When  expanded, 
the  pectoral  extends  usually  to  the  7th  dorsal  spine  (6th  to  8th). 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  tip  of  snout  slightly  exceeds  ^  of 
length  of  body.  The  length  of  the  ventral  spine  is  always  a  little  less 
than  i  of  the  length  of  the  head. 

Eadial  formula.— D.  IX-XI,  1, 10-11 ;  A.  1, 9-11 ;  C.  +,  12,  + ;  P.  10 ; 
V.  1, 1. 

Color. — General  color  dull  silvery,  minutely  punctulated  with  black; 
upper  half  of  body  with  large  irregular  areas  of  black ;  chin,  throat,  and 
abdomen  black  in  males,  silvery  in  the  females  studied.  Nilsson  records 
a  similar  condition  in  O.  pungitivs.* 

The  relations  of  Oasterosteus  pungitius  var.  brachypoda  to  thepungiUtu 
{=Pygo8teu8  ocddentalis  (0.  &  Y.)  Brevoort)  of  New  England  are  shown 
in  the  table  of  comparative  measurements  which  follows.  I  do  not  use 
the  name  Pygosteus  occidentalism  for  the  reason  that  our  many-spined 
stickleback  bearing  that  name  shows  no  characters  by  which  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  Oasterosteus  pungitius  of  Linn6  as  a  species,  and  the 
genus  Pygosteus  has  nothing  to  exclude  it  from  Oasterosteus.  The  genus 
Pygosteus^  although  credited  to  Brevoort,  was  not  defined  by  him ;  it 
appears  in  Gill's  Catalogue  t  as  a  name  only.  The  first  to  indicate 
characters  by  which  it  was  thought  the  genus  could  be  distinguished 
was  Jordan;  they  are  stated  to  be  the  following :  "Dorsal  spines  7  or 
more ;  sides  mailed  or  not."  %  So  far  as  the  squamation  is  concerned, 
the  collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  show  all  sorts  of 
individual  variation,  and  justify  the  ground  taken  by  Ounther  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  varieties  of  O.  aovleatus;  certainly,  the  squamation 
is  not  even  of  specific  importance.  The  number  of  dorsal  spines  in  the 
specimens  of  0.  pungitius  studied  ranges  from  7  to  11.  In  Oasterosteus 
inconstanSy  §  Eartland,  the  range  is  fi*om  3  to  6.    I  have  seen  a  fresh- 

*  "  Variat  abdomine  nigro,^* — ^Prod.  Ichth.  Scand.,  1832,  p.  86. 

t  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  North  America  from  Greenlaad  to 
Georgia,  by  Theodore  GiU,  Jan.  1861,  p.  39. 

t  Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States,  1876,  p.  248. 

$  Eticalia  inconatans,  Jordan,  Manual  of  Vertebrates,  1876;  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Phila.| 
1877,  p.  65.  The  generic  characters  ascribed  to  Eucalia  are:  (1)  ''Dorsal  spines  in  a 
right  line,''  which  is  also  true  in  Gasieroatem  aouteatuSf  L. ;  even  in  the  many-spined 
stickleback,  G,  pungtHua,  I  have  frequently  seen  the  last  four  or  five  spines  in  a  right 
liuo,  while  the  anterior  ones  preserved  their  zigzag  arrangement ;  (2)  "  Ventral  plates 
coalesced  into  a  narrow  plate  on  the  median  line  between  the  ventral  fins,"  just  as  in 
G,  acuUatua  and  G,  pungitiua ;  (3)  '^A  distinct  sub-quadrate  post-pectoral  plate,"  which 
is  present  in  most  sticklebacks ;  the  **  associated  characters  "  indicated  contain  nothing 
generically  distinctive. 
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water  stickleback  firom  Maine,*  which  resembles  0,  pungitivs  in  many 
respects,  but  has  only  2  dorsal  spines.  The  number  of  dorsal  spines 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  certainly  of  not  more  than  specific  value. 

Oaaterostem  nehulosm  seems  to  me  to  be  separated  firom  O.  ptmgiHus 
by  no  constant  character,  but  only  by  its  habitat  Oasterosteus  mainensis 
is  identical  with  6.  pungitius. 

Apeltes  (DeKay)  Jordan  is  well  separated  from  Oasterosteus  by  the 
structure  of  its  pubic  bones. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  has  received  from  the  Mus^ 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  types  of  Oasterosteus  hlanchardi 
Sauvage,  described  from  specimens  sent  from  Boston,  United  States. 
This  species  is  our  common  many-spined  stickleback,  O.  pungitiusy  as  will 
appear  from  the  table  of  measurements,  and  the  name  must  be  regarded 
as  a  synonym  of  the  latter.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  passing  that  the 
shape  of  the  post-pectoral  plate  in  species  of  OasterosteuSy  which  has 
been  employed  as  an  important  diagnostic  character,  is  so  variable,  even 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  fish,  that  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  sticklebacks  of  eastern  !N"orth  America,  so  far  as  observed  be  me, 
may  all  be  referred  to  the  genera  Apeltes  and  Oasterostetis. 

The  basis  of  the  foregoing  description  of  the  stickleback  collected  by 
Mr.  Kumlien  is  the  table  of  measurements  which  follows.  Only  8  exam- 
ples were  measured,  but  these  show  the  extremes  of  variation  in  the 
numerous  specimens  secured.  In  none  of  the  individuals  does  the  length 
of  the  ventral  spine  exceed  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Kumlien  has  sent  me  the  following  notes  on  the  species:  ^^The 
Oasterostevs  was  taken  from  a  pond  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  on  the  mountain  side.  Said  ponds  were  not  over  18  inches  deep,, 
and  of  course  freeze  solid  in  winter.  In  fEiet,  there  was  but  very  little 
water  at  the  time  I  procured  the  fish.  It  is  impossible  that  they  could 
have  come  up  from  below,  as  the  pond  empties  by  a  series  of  perpendicular 
falls,  some  of  them  30  feet  or  more.  In  my  note-book  I  find  that  they 
were  light  greenish  above,  barred  with  dusky  brown  and  black;  beneath 
white,  irregularly  blotched  with  black.  Caudal  pinkish.  Male  (f )  with 
a  crimson  spot  at  base  of  pectoral  fin." 

*  Gusteroateus  Atkin«ii  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.  ii,  p.  — . 
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Table  of  Comparative  MeaauremenU, 


Oaaterotteut 
pungitiut* 
lAnn.  (aver- 
ages of  7  ex- 
uiiiples). 


lOOOthsof 
length. 


Body: 

Greatest  height  

Greatest  width 

Height  at  vcntrals 

Least  height  of  tail 

Length  of  caudal  peduncle. 
Head: 

Greatest  length 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbital  area  . 

Length  of  snout  

Length  of  operculum 


Length  of  upper  Jaw. 
■     -  ible. 


Length  of  mandii 

Long  diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  fh>m  snont 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  secona  spine 

Length  of  last  spine. 

Dorsal  (soft) : 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  antecedent  spine 

Length  of  tirstray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Caudal : 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length , 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout , 

Length 


.170 
.100 
.170 
.036 
.150 

.265 
.110 
.062 
.062 
.084 
.070 
:080 
.082 


O.  pufiffUku 
var.  brnehff' 
poda  Bean 
(averages  of 
8  examples). 


lOOOths  of 
length. 


.187 
.107 
.177 
.032 
.140 

.265 
.113 
.060 
.060 
.080 
.  066 
.076 
.073 

.276 
.810 
.057 
.058 
.050 

.250 
.060 
.120 
.120 
.040 

.600 
.235 
.064 
.120 
.120 

.117 
.134 

.800 
.160 

.357 


*  _ 


=-  PygoaUua  occidtrUaUt  (C.  St,  Y.)  Brevoort,  fh>m  which  the  averages  were  taken. 


7\ibl4i  of  MeasuremenU, 
Genns,  Q<uiero9UuM. 


Current  number  of  specimen \ 

Locality | 


Extreme  length  to  origin  of  middle  caudal  rays 

Length  to  end  of  external  caudal  rays 

Body: 

Greatest  heicht 

Greatest  wiolh 

Height  at  ventral* 

Least  heiffht  of  tail 

Length  of  caudal  pednnde ., 


'Pungitiut 
L.,  22,015  a. 


Pung\tiu$ 
L.,  22^15  6. 


Christiania,  Norway,  B.  Col- 
lett 


Millimetres 
and  lOOtbs 
of  length. 


33 
38 


.18 
.10 
.18 
.04 
.13 


MiUimetres 
andlOOths 
of  length. 


20 
34 


.18 
.10 
.18 
.04 
•  13 


Blanehardi  Sanvam 
(type)  (39)  21,139. 

Boston,  IT.  8. 


Millimetres  and  lOOths 
of  length. 


46 
62 


.16 
.00 
.16 
.04 
•  IBS 


184 
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Table  of  MeaauremeiUa — Continued. 
G«niis,  QatUrosUui, 


Cmrent  number  of  speoimen i 

LvaUty j 


Head: 

Greatest  length 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbital  area . 

L<mgth  of  snont 

Length  of  operculum 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinouH) : 

DiBtance  fh>m  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  seoonu  spine 

Length  of  last  spine 

Dorsal  (soft) : 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  antecedent  spine 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  lasiray 

Anal; 

Distance  from  snout 

Lengthofbase 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Candnl: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays  . . . 
Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length , 

Dorsal , 

Anal 

Caudal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 


Pungitiut 
L.,  22,015  a. 


Pungitiut 
L.,  22,015  6. 


Christianin,  Norway,  R.  Col 
lett 


Millimetres 
andlOOths 
of  length. 


.28 
.12 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.07 
.08 
.08 

.29 

.28 

.065 

.07 

.055 

.26 
.08 
.14 
.14 
.04 

.50 
.24 
.09 
.14 
.14 
.04 

.13 
.14 

.30 
.16 

.37 

.13 

X,L12 

LIO 

IV.l^V 

9 

1.1 


Millimetres 
and  lOOths 
of  length. 


.30 
.13 
.06 
.06 
.09 
.07 
.08 
.08 

.30 
.30 
.07 
.07 
.055 

.24 
.08 
.15 
.15 


Blanehardi  Sootbc* 
(type)  (89)  21,139. 

Boston,  17.  & 


Millimetres  and  lOOths 
of  length. 


.60 
.23 
.09 
.15 
.15 


.13 
.15 

.32 
.17 

.39 
.18 

+.12,+ 
10 

1.1 


.28 
.12 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.07 
.08 
.08 

.27 

.28 

.06 

.06S 

.05S 

.26 
.07 

.la 

.13 
.04 

.56 
.23 
.08 
.IS 
.13 
.045 

.12 
.14 

.30 
.10 

.96 

.12 
IX,L11 
LIO 

2uiv 

10 
1.1 


V,12. 


Family,  MIOROSTOMID^. 

28.  MallotuB  villoBUB  (MiiU.)  Cuv. 

Malloius  villo8U8  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  ili,  1836,  p.  187. 

Signalized  from  Bathurst/s  Inlet.  Mr.  Kumlien  mentions  <<  8maU  her- 
ring* like  fish  that  enter  the  sound  in  great  numbers  in  early  spring,  but 
soon  leave.  They  are  called  ^ ice  fish'  by  the  whalers."  I  sappose  they 
belong  to  the  species  named  above. 

Family,  SALMONIDiB. 

29.  Salmo  salar  (Liun.)  Giinther. 

Salmo  salar  Kumlien,  in  lit. 

Mr.  Kumlien  writes  me  that  this  salmon  was  obtained  in  quantities  in 
the  Cumberland  waters,  and  that  he  recognized  at  least  two  species  of 
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Balmoy  but  conld  not  secure  specimens  that  were  not  split  or  otherwise 
mutilated. 
8aXvelmu8  Karesi  occurs  there,%8  will  be  seen  in  the  present  paper. 

30.  Salmo  Heamii  Rich. 

Salmo  Heamii  BiCH.,  F.  B.  A.,  ill,  1836,  p.  167. 

The  species  was  described  from  the  Coppermine  Biver,  lat.  670  42^'N. 

31.  SalveUniui  alipea  (Rioh.)  Gill  &>  Jordan. 

Salmo  dlipes  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  169:  GCnth.,  P.  Z.  8.,  1877,  p.  476. 

Boothia  Felix  (Bich.)^  Discovery  Bay  (Giinth.). 

32.  SalvellntiB  nitiduB  (Rich.)  GiU  6l  Jordan. 

Salmo  niMu8  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  171. 

The  species  was  described  from  Boothia. 

33.  SalvellnoB  Hoodii  (Rich.)  Gill  6l  Jordan. 

Salmo  Hoodii  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  173. 

Bichardson  described  it  from  Boothia  Felix. 

34.  SalTelinuB  arctiirus  (Giinth. )  Gill  &,  Jordan. 

Salmo  arcturus  GOnth.  P.  Z.  8.,  1877,  p.  294,  pi.  xxxii. 

Dr.  Giinther  established  the  species  upon  specimens  obtained  in  lat. 

820  28'  N.  and  82o  W  N. 

35.  SalTellnuB  NareBl  (Giinther)  Bean. 

Saltno  Naresi  GCnther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  iii,  1877,  p.  476,  pi.  L. 
22000      9.   Cumherland  Gulf,  Ang.  1876.    Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 
22000  a.  9.   Cumherland  Gulf,  Aug.  1876.    Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 
22000  h.  ^.   Cumherland  Gulf,  Aug.  1876.     Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 

Of  this  small  charr,  Lieutenant  Mintzer  secured  the  above-named  speci- 
menS;  and  labelled  them  <^  Salmon  Trout."  The  larger  of  the  two  females 
contains  well-developed  ova,  some  of  which  are  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  species  agrees  very  closely  with  Dr.  GUnther's  descrip- 
tion of  S.  Naresi.  The  description  and  table  of  measurements  which 
follow  will  afford  a  means  of  estimating  the  correctness  of  an  identifica- 
tion which  records  the  species  about  20  degrees  south  of  the  locality  from 
which  it  was  originally  described. 

Description. — ^The  greatest  height  of  the  body  is  contained  5  times  in 
the  total  length  without  caudal,  and  equals  twice  the  length  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  height  at  the  ventrals  equals  the  distance  firom  the  tip  of  tlie 
snout  to  the  nape.  The  least  height  of  the  caudal  peduncle  equals  the 
length  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  head  is  contained  4^  times  in  total  length 
without  caudal,  and  about  equals  twice  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  first 
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dorsal  fin.  The  greatest  width  of  the  head  is  a  little  less  than  half  its 
length.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  equals  their  long  diameter  and 
half  the  length  of  the  mandible.  Th%  length  of  the  snout  equals  half 
the  length  of  the  middle  caudal  rays.  The  length  of  the  operculum 
equals  the  distance  between  the  eyes.  The  length  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
contained  firom  10  to  11  times  in  total  length  without  caudal,  and  the 
length  of  the  mandible  7f  times.  The  distance  from  the  snout  to  the 
orbit  is  i  or  nearly  ^  of  the  distance  from  the  same  point  to  the  base  of 
the  pectoral.  The  long  diameter  of  the  eye  equals  J  of  the  greatest 
height  of  the  body.  The  teeth  are  arranged  just  as  in  the  specimens 
examined  and  described  by  Dr.  Oiinther. 

The  distance  of  the  first  dorsal  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  equals  f  of 
the  distance  of  the  anal  from  the  same  point,  and  is  contained  2|  times 
in  total  length  without  caudal.  The  length  of  the  base  of  the  first  dorsal 
is  contained  8^  to  9  times  in  total  length  without  caudal,  and  of  its 
longest  ray,  7  times. 

The  adipose  dorsal  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout^ 
equal  to  |  of  the  total  length,  exclusive  of  the  caudal.  Its  height  about 
equals  the  distance  from  the  snout  to  the  orbit. 

The  distance  of  the  anal  fix)m  the  snout  equals  |^  of  the  total  length  as 
before  measured.  The  length  of  the  anal  base  equals  half  the  length  of 
the  head  in  the  larger  female,  and  -^V  ^^  total  length  in  the  smaller. 
The  longest  ray  of  the  anal  equals  twice  the  distance  between  the  eyes, 
and  the  last  ray  equals  half  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  first  dorsal 

The  length  of  the  midle  caudal  i*ays  is  contained  2^  times  in  the  length 
of  the  external  rays  and  12^  times  in  total  length. 

The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
equals  twice  the  greatest  width  of  the  head.  The  length  of  the  pectoral 
equals  the  distance  from  the  snout  to  the  nape.  The  fin  when  extended 
falls  short  of  the  vertical  through  the  origin  of  the  first  dorsal  by  about 
one-third  of  its  own  length. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  equals  3  times 
the  length  of  the  pectoral.  The  length  of  the  ventral  equals  J  of  total 
length.  The  ventral  terminates  at  a  distance  from  the  vent  equal  to  the 
least  height  of  the  caudal  peduncle. 

Radial  formula.— B.  10?  to  11?  ;  D.  13;  A.  11;  P.  15  to  16;  V.  I,  9. 

Ccecapylorica. — In  the  larger  female,  28. 

The  coloration  cannot  be  made  out  accurately.  There  are  a  few  small 
spots  on  the  side  of  the  body,  which  now  appear  white.    Parr  marks  are 
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present  in  all  the  examples,  and  yet  there  is  excellent  reason  for  believ- 
ing the  largest  specimen  at  least  mature. 

In  the  measurements  the  unit  of  comparison  is  the  length  to  the  origin 
of  the  middle  caudal  rays.  The  figure  of  8.  Nareai  is  employed,  and 
the  agreement  between  that  and  the  Cumberland  Oulf  8i>ecimensis 
striking. 

TahU  of  Measurements, 


Current  number  of  specimen. 


Locality 


Extreme  length 

Length  to  ongin  of  middle  caadiil 

rays *... 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  width 

Height  at  ventrala 

Least  height  of  tail 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snont  to  nape. . 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  operculum 

Length  of  upper  Jaw 

Length  of  mandible 

Distance  from  snout  to  orbit. . 

Long  diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal  (first) : 

Distance  from  snout , 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Dorsal  (adipose) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Heigiit 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout , 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  troTo.  snout 

Length 

Vent  from  tip  of  yentrals 

Branchioste^ls — 

Dorsal , 

Anal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 

dumber  of  csecal  appendages 


22,000,  9. 


Cumberland 
Gull 


Milli. 
metres. 


130 
120 


llf 
13 
11 
16 

28 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


20. 

12 

17 

8 

23 
17 

n 

4 

,^ 
10 

13 

5 

6| 

45 
12 
14 

70 
3 
5 

75 
12 
13 
5i 

8 
17 

22 
18 

53 

12* 

8 


22,0000,9. 


Cumberland 
Gull 


Milli- 
metres. 


121 
103 


lOf 
13 
11 
15 
I.9 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


19 
10 
Ifi 

8 

23 
17 

'HI 

5 

7 
9 
13 
5i 
6 

46 
11 
14 

80 


75 

10 

13 

0 

8 
17 

22 
17 

54 
18 
7* 


,tf.     < 


22,0006, 


Cumberland 
Gull 


Milli- 
metres. 


88 
74 


18 
11 
14 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


19 
10 
It 

8 

26 
19 
11 


Tf\m.ot8,Far- 
«3inP.Z.8., 
lii,1877,pLL. 


Mim- 

melares. 


107 
172 


5 

7 

10* 
14 


8 

47 
12 
16 

80 


78 

11 

18 

6 


19 

28 
20 

55 
14 


11 
18 
11 


I.9 
43 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


19* 


If 

22 


5 

0 

10 


46 
12 
12 

80 


75 

10 

12 

5 

8ft 
18 

22 
18 

54 

12ft 


Family,  CLUPEID^. 
36.  Clupea  harengus  Linn. 

Clupea  harengus  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  231. 

Eichardson  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  herring  at  Bathnrst^s  Inlet^ 
670  N.,  109O  W, 
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Family,  SACCOPHAEYI^GrD.aB. 

37.  Saooopharynz  flagellum  Mltoh. 

OpMognaihuB  ampullaomts  Habwood,  Phil.  Trans.,  1827,  p.  49,  pL  7  (Ude  Rich.;. 
Saooopharynx  ampullaoeua  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  271. 

^'  The  individual  described  by  Dr.  Harwood,  measoring  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  length,  was  captured  in  the  entrance  of  Davis  Strait,  by  Cap- 
tain Sawyer,  of  the  ship  flarmony.'' — ^BiOH.,  L  c. 

U.  S.  Kational  Museum,  April  3, 1879. 


Supplementary  Kote. — ^The  description  of  a  species  of  CoUus  from 
the  United  States  by  Sauvage*  has  just  come  to  my  notice.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  description  and  figure  is  undoubtedly  the  CoUus  emeus  of 

MitchilL 
Mat  23, 1879. 

*  CoUus  (AoanihoooUiu)  ancQM  Sauvagb,  Nouy.  Arohiv.  da  Mns^iun  d'Histoire  Kata- 
f«lle,  Pada,  Deoxi^e  S^rie,  Tome  Premier,  1878,  p.  145,  pi.  1,  fig.  xiil. 


0RTJ8TA0EA. 


By  S.  I.  SioTH. 


The  following  crustaceans  were  all  collected  in  the  Gulf  of  Oumber- 
land. 

Cnmgon  boreas  J.  C.  Fabricins  (Phipps). 

A  female  (No.  146)  110™  in  length,  "  Niantilic  Island,^  September  24, 
1877. 

Hippolyte  Groonlandlca  Mien  (J.  C.  Fabiioins). 

Two  females :  one  (So:  1644)  100°^  in  length,  firom  stomach  of  Cottua 
soarpiusy  September  6, 1878 ;  the  other  (No.  207)  80"*"  long,  from  stom- 
ach of  sculpin  (So.  160),  1877. 

Hippolyte  P&brlcil  Eioyer. 

A  female  (So.  637),  62°^  long,  7  fftthoms,  tide-hole,  ^'Annanactook 
Island,''  Jnne,  8, 1878;  and  a  male  (No.  862),  42™  in  length,  head  of 
Cumberland  Gulf,  Jnne  29, 1878. 

Oaxnmaitui  locusta  J.  0.  Fabricins  {=G,  omahu  Milne-Edwards). 

"Penny  Harbor,  latitude  66o»  (No.  226),  October  4, 1877}  "Arctic  Isl- 
and,'' low  water  (No.  66),  September  13, 1877;  "Annanactook  Harbor" 
(No.  676),  June  20, 1878. 

AmatblUa  Sabini  Bate  and  Westwood  (Leach). 

Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf  (No.  86) ;  "  Annanactook  Harbor''  (Nos.  684 
and  693),  4  fathoms,  June  19, 1878 ;  (No.  686),  Cumberland  6ul£ 

Hypexla  meduaamm  Bate  (O.  F.  MUller). 

"Annanactook  Harbor,"  No.  686,  June  19, 1878. 

CapreUa  aeptentrlonalla  Eioyer. 

"Annanactook  Harbor"  (No.  683),  "caught  through  crack  in  ice,  4 
&thoms,  on  kelp,"  May  19, 1878;  "Grave  Island  beach"  (Nos.  626  and 
627),  June  27, 1878;  (No.  420). 

Xiepaa  fosciciilaria  Ellis  and  Solander. 

Cumberland  Gulf,  at  surface. 


I 
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Balanua  balanoidoa  StimxMnn. 

Large  well-developed  specimens,  of  the  low, 
Isliuid,  September  13, 1877.  Thia  and  the  precedj 
Mr.  B.  B.  Wilson. 

There  ia  also  in  the  r«ll«ction  a  specimen  of  Syi 
1420),  from  "Oodthaah,  GreonlEuid,  September  U 
pax  were  specimens  of  SdUinus  vrauaua. 


u 


ANNELIDES. 


By  a.  E.  Ysrrux. 


ANNELIDA. 


Harmothoe  imbrioata  (L.)  Malmgren. 

Penny  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  low-water,  October  4, 1877,  lot  23o. 
Head  of  golf,  on  gravel  beach.  May  28,  and  June  1, 1878,  lots  642,  660, 
and  664. 

Nereis  pelagica  Linn<$. 

Penny  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  lat.  66^,  low- water,  October  4  and 
6, 1877,  lots  221,  222, 237.  Head  of  gulf,  on  gravel  beach.  May  28, 1878, 
lot  642. 

PhyUodoce  Gronlandioa  CErsted  (f ). 

A  specimen  in  bad  state  of  preservation.    Cumberland  Gulf. 

SyUia,  sp. 

Penny  Harbor,  low-water,  October  4,  1877.  Head  of  Cumberland 
Gulf,  gravel  beach,  low-water,  May  28, 1878. 

Cistenldes  granulata  (Linn^)  Malmgren. 

Cumberland  Gulf,  low- water. 

ZhelepUB  cinoiimatiiB  (Fabr.)  VerriU. 

Amphitrite  dndnnata  Fabr.,  Fauna  Gronl.,  p.  286, 1780. 

TheUpw  cirdnnatus  Malmobkn,  Nordiska  Hais-Annulater,  in  Ofv^ersigt  af 
Eongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Forhandl.  1865,  p.  387,  pi.  xxii,  fig.  58  (specific  name  in- 
correctly spelled). 

Lumaraflava  Stimpsox,  Invcit.  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  30,  1853. 

Cumberland  Gulf.  Common  on  the  American  coast  south  to  Cax>e 
Cod,  and  in  deeper  water  as  far  as  Long  Island  Sound. 

Malmgren  and  several  other  recent  writers  have  erroneously  written 
the  name  of  this  species  ^^circinnatus.'" 
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Spirorbis  lucidus  (Mont.)  Morch. 

Very  common  in  Cumberland  Gulf,  on  ascidians,  algae,  polyzoa,  etc, 
low-water  to  9  fathoms;  Penny  Harbor,  October  4;  Annanactook  Har- 
bor, May  20, 1878 ;  head  of  the  Gulf,  May  28, 1878. 

8pirorbis  quadrangulaiis  Stimpson. 

Cumberland  Gulf,  low^-water.    One  Bpcx^imen. 

GEPHYEEA. 

PhaBColosoma  margaritaoeuxn  (Sara)  Eor.  &  Dan.  (t). 

Phasoolosoma  margaritcLoeum   Eoren   and  Danielsssn,   Fauna  Litt.  Norveg. 
iii,  p.  135,  pi.  15,  figs.  43,  44,  1877. 

A  large  Bpecimen,  about  6  inches  long,  from  the  stomach  of  a  CoUus, 
in  Cumberland  Sound,  September  6,  1878  (lot  1685),  probably  belongs  to 
this  species. 

Total  length  150™" ;  diameter  of  body,  18™" ;  length  of  proboscis 
from  anal  opening  to  end,  112"".  Body  large,  round,  abruptly  rounded 
posteriorly,  with  a  slight  mammilla  at  the  tip ;  anteriorly  it  tapers  grada- 
ally  into  the  proboscis,  which  is  long  and  becomes  slender  toward  the 
end.  The  surface  appears  nearly  smooth  to  the  eye,  except  that  there 
ace  more  or  less  irregular  transverse  wrinkles  and  slightly  raised  folds. 
Under  a  lens  it  is  seen  to  be  everywhere  finely  transversely  wrinkled 
and  striated,  and  in  many  parts  reticulated  with  longitudinal  wrinkles, 
while  small,  depressed,  sucker-like  organs  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  base  of  the  proboscis ;  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body 
the  longitudinal  wrinkles  become  distinct  grooves,  converging  to  the  tip, 
with  rows  of  suckers  between  them,  and  the  circular  wrinkles,  crossing 
the  interspaces,  are  conspicuous.  The  proboscis  is  destitute  of  papillae 
and  hooks,  and  is  smoother  than  the  body,  with  faint  indications  of 
transverse  lighter- and  darker  bands  of  color.  Tentacles  numerous, 
slender.  Internally  the  two  dorsal  retractors  arise  only  a  short  distance 
behind  the  anal  opening,  their  bases  being  wide  apart  toward  the  sides. 
The  ventral  retractors,  arising  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  are  large 
and  stout,  with  their  thick  bases  close  together,  barely  leaving  space  for 
the  nervous  cord  to  pass  between  them.  Segmental  organs  large,  thick, 
cylindrical,  obtuse,  dark  brown,  about  25"°  long  and  3°"  in  diameter ; 
their  openings  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  retrac- 
tors and  lower  down  on  the  sides.  Intestine  very  long,  forming  a  double 
coil  of  numerous  turns,  filling  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  to  the  end. 
Generative  organ  voluminous,  surrounding  the  intestine.    A  slender 
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transverse  muscle  passes  from  the  rectum  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
and  the  rectum  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  wall  by  a  large  bundle  of 
muscular  fibers.  Muscles  of  the  body- wall  form  a  continuous  layer,  with- 
out distinct  fascicles. 

NEMEETINA. 

Amphiponui  Stimpsoni  Verrill. 

Ommatoplea  8timp9<mi  Girard,  in  Stimpson,  Invert,  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  28,  fig. 
18, 1853. 

Gravel  beach,  low-water,  Cumberland  Gulf,  June  1,  1878,  lot  663. 
"  Color,  deep  purplish  brown  above,  lilac  beneath.''  Also  firom  reef  in 
Penny  Harbor,  October  5, 1877,  lot  222. 

AmphiporuB.  sp. 

Body  thick,  depressed,  somewhat  tapered  to  both  ends,  26*°"  to  36"" 
long,  as  contracted  in  alcohol.  Head  with  a  small  roundish  cluster  of 
minute  ocelli  on  the  pale  antero-lateral  margins.  Keck  with  a  slightly 
marked  transverse  groove,  converging  backward  in  form  of  a  Y,  on  the 
dorsal  surface.  Color,  in  alcohol,  dark  bluish  green ;  the  under  surfiace 
and  margins  of  h6ad  yellowish  white.    In  life,  "bright  'pea-greenJ' 

Penny  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  lat.  66^^  October  4,  1877,  lot  226. 
Arctic  Island,  low- water,  September  13, 1877,  lot  66. 


MOLLUSKS. 


LIST  OP  SHELLS  OBTAINED  BY  MR.  LUDWIG  KUMLIEN,  NATURALIST  TO  THE  HOWGATE 
EXPEDITION,  1877-78,  AT  POINTS  IN  CUMBERLAND  SOUND.  ARCTIC  REGIONS,  WEST 
FROM  BAFFIN'S  BAY. 


By  W.  H.  Dall, 


I'lie  locality  at  which  the  schooner  Florence,  conveying  the  party, 
made  her  winter  quarters,  according  to  Mr.  Kumlien's  report,  was  not 
favorable  for  extensive  collections  in  any  department. 

The  prevalence  of  ice  in  the  irregularities  of  the  sound  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, especially  the  abrupt  and  rocky  character  of  the  shores, 
rendered  it  diflQcult  to  obtain  specimens  of  invertebrates,  which  in  point 
ot  fact  were  all  collected  at  a  few  small  areas  of  beach,  some  of  which 
were  a  long  distance  from  winter  quarters. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  difficulties  are  considered,  the  results  ai-e  very 
creditable  to  Mr.  Kimilien's  energy  and  perseverance,  and  are  not  with- 
out value  for  the  study  of  geographical  distribution. 

The  number  of  specimens  is  small ;  but  twenty-foiur  species  are  repre- 
sented, some  of  which  were  also  obtained  by  a  party  under  Lieutenant 
Mintzer,  U.  S.  K.,  who  explored  for  minerals  in  nearly  the  same  region 
a  year  or  two  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Florence. 

^Vs  was  to  be  expected,  none  of  the  species  are  new:  Modiolariafaba 
Fabr.,  which  has  almost  been  lost  sight  of  by  naturalists,  and  Olyci- 
meriH  Kurriana  Dkr.,  a  species  whose  validity  has  been  much  questioned, 
were  among  the  most  interesting  forms  obtiiined. 

The  species  are  as  follows  (those  with  an  asterisk  are  represented  by 
only  one  or  two  specimens,  and  only  Buccinnm  gronlandicuin  was  at  all 
numerous): 

•  Ommastreplies  illecehrosa^  Lesueur. 

•  Buccinum  glacialey  Linn<?. 

*Bu€cinum  cillatum^  Fabr.,  var.  Molleri^  Eve. 

•  Buccinum  humphreysianunij  Bennett  (probably). 

•  Buccinum  helcherij  Rve. 

Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15 10  145 
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Buccinum  tenebrosuMj  Hancock,  (typical). 
Buccinum  granlandicuniy  Chemn. 

•  Trophon  truncatuSj  Strom. 
Margarita  umbilicalisj  Brod.  &  Sby. 
Margarita  helicinay  Fabr.,  vars. 
Litorina  grlmlandicay  Morch. 
Acmcea  testtuiinalisj  Linnd. 
Aeolidia  papillosay  Linn^. 

•  Dendronotus  reynoldsii^  Couthouy. 
Mya  truncatay  Linn^. 

•  Olycimeris  Kurnana^  Dkr.    On  mnd  fiats. 
ISaxicava  arctica^  Linne. 

*Astarte  barealisy  Gray ;  attached  to  kelp. 

•  Turtonm  minuta^  Fabr. ;  in  nest  of  Modiolaria. 
Modiolaria  Icevigataj  Gray. 

Modiolaria  dutcors,  Linn^. 

Modiolaria  {Crenella)  faba^  Fabr. 

Chiton  (T<micella)  marmorea,  Fabr. 

llhynclioncUa  psittacea^  Fischer ;  dead  broken  valves,  apparently  du 
l*:or;i^ed  by  some  bird,  were  found  on  the  hills  at  a  considerable  distaoo 
from  the  sea.  They  are  evidently  not  fossil,  and  are  probably  to  b 
found  living  in  suitable  places  at  low-water  mark. 


MOLLUSOOIDS. 


By  a.  E.  Verriix. 


TUNICATA. 


AfloidiopaU  complanata  Verrill. 

Ascidia  complanata  Fabr.,  Fauna  Gronlandica,  p.  332,  1780. ^Verrill,  Amer. 

Joum.  Sci.  i,  p.  98, 1871,  fig.  11. 
Aacidia  callosa  Stimpsok,  luvert.  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  19, 1853. 
Ascidiopsia  complanata  Verrill,  Amer.  Jonm.  Sci.  iii,  p.  289,  pi.  yiii,  £  8, 1872. 

Some  of  tho  youug  Bpecimens  are  translacent  pale  olive;  others  aie 
older,  with  a  dark  olive-brown,  thicker,  and  rougher  test.  It  appears 
to  be  the  most  common  species.  It  is  broadly  attached  by  one  side, 
obliquely,  and  both  tabes  are  on  the  upper  side,  near  one  end.  They 
are  both  short  and  broad. 

Lot  Ko.  235,  Penny  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  at  low-water,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1877.  No.  592,  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  attached  to  roots 
of  kelp,  May  19, 1878.  No.  595,  Cumberland  Gulf,  May,  1878.  No.  664, 
head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  on  gravel  beach,  June  1, 1878. 

Halocynthia  VerriU  =  Cynthia  Savigny  {non  Fabr.,  1808). 

The  name  Cynthia  having  been  preoccupied,  and  no  other  tenable 
name  having  been  given  to  the  group,  I  propose  to  substitute  HaUh 
cynthiu  for  the  typical  section  of  Savigny's  genus,  characterized  by  the 
square  apertures,  compouud  tentacular  appendages  of  the  mantle,  and 
the  development  of  two  ovaries.  The  otlier  subdivisions  established 
by  Savigny  appear  to  be  of  generic  value,  in  the  modem  sense. 

Halocynthia  rustica  VerriH. 

^sctdta  riMfioa  Linn£.— Fadricius,  Fauna  GruDlandica,  p.  :$30, 1780,  par«. 
Aaddia  monoceroa  MOller,  Kroyer^s  Naturhist.  Tidssk.,  vol.  iv,  p.  95,  1842. 
Aacidia  condylomata  Packard,  Mem.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  i,  p.  277, 1867. 
Cynthia  monoceroa  Verrill,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  vol.  i,  p.  93, 1871. 

Distinguished  by  tlio  irregular,  unequal  warts  and  tubercles  of  the 
surface,  the  larger  ones  mostly  situated  above  the  middle,  and  by  the 
more  or  less  prominent  subconical  tubercle  at  the  summit,  between  the 
bases  of  tho  tubes.  This  terminal  tubercle  is  often  surmounted  by  sev- 
eral hard  chitinous  points,  and  in  the  young  a  similar  point  often  occurs 
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oa  iiomi^  o€  die  *>di«:  nibt^niLfc*^  The  form  of  the  body  is  more  or  less 
ryliriiirit'^kL  o6«^il  rwa  iuehft^  «>r  more  high  aud  one  in  diameter,  after 
].r-* .'rv;iri«'a  in  ulIih.IioL  The  nil)e.s  are  terminal  and  divergent.  Color, 
in  LiJe.  nr«i«ii>ii. 

The  very  y«>aiL^  $pe«!mieiLS  are  h>w  and  nearly  flat  in  contraction,  and 
iw^s^riv  2»mo»ch. 

Ir  »  ct)aim«>n  oa  tiie  Gnuoii  Bank?^  where  it  grows  to  a  large  size.  It 
ha.s  noc  b^ren  f^xmd  on  the  ^w  £n;;Lind  coast. 

Lot  No.  ^1,  head  of  Cvmheriand  Gulf,  attached  to  roots  of  kelp, 
May  19.  1S7S.    £i>ch  adult  and  young. 


TeoilL 

AMd£M  tduM^iA  Lxsst. — FabuciuSw  Fauna  Grunlaodica,  p.  331. 
CfmikiMeMtfit  Stocp..  InT«K.  of  Grand  Manan^  p.  20, 1854. — Bixxey,  in  Gould, 

Invert,  of  Masa^.  pc  1?.  pL  xxiii.  fi^.  3960. — Vebeiix,  Amer.  Jonm.  Sci.  i.  p.  96y 

1^1. 

Lr>t  No.  590,  Camberiand  Gobu  Mav  10, 1878. 

Ikriddes  the  two  species  of  this  genus  brought  home  by  the  exiHjdi- 
tkm,  the  following  oecar  on  the  American  coast  north  of  Cape  Cod: 
U. pyriformU  (Eathke),  Southern  !!^ew  England  to  Greenland;  H.tH' 
U>$a  (Fabr.),  i>erhaps  young  of  the  preceding,  Labrador  to  Greenland; 
If.  tuberculum  (Fabr.)  =  Cynthia  camea  (Ag.)  Verrill  =  C. placenta  Pack- 
ard (young).  Cape  Cod  to  Greenland ;  II.  pulchella  Verrill  (as  CyntAia), 
£a.stport,  Me.,  to  Grand  Banks;  ff.  partita  (Stimp.),  Massachusetts 
Bav  to  North  Carolina. 

POLYZOA. 

Criaia  ebornea  (L.)  Lamooroax. 

Gulf  of  Cumberland.    One  specimen. 

Diastopora  patina  (Lam.)  Smitt. 

Annauactook  Harbor,  on  Laminaria,  7  fathoms,  May  19;  and  CD 
Ilalocynthia  rusticaj  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  5, 1878. 

Alcyonidium  mytiU  Dalyell. 

Gulf  of  Cumberland,  on  algae.  Godthaab,  Greenland,  on  carapaz  of 
Ilyas  araneuH. 

OemeUaria  loricata  (Linii6)  Bask;  Smitt. 

(icmellaria  dumosa  Stimpsox,  Invert,  of  Grand  Manan. 

8pe(5imen8  three  inches  high.  Penny  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  law- 
water,  October  4, 1877,  lots  226  and  238,  corered  with  fipy  of  Crendk 
faha ;  same  locality,  May  28, 1878. 
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Cellar ia  aiticuiata  Smitt,  ex  Fabriciiis. 
Salicornaria  borealis  Busk. 

Cellaria  b&realis  Smitt,  Ofversigt  af  Kongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  1867,  p.  361,  tab. 
XX,  fig.  17,  1867. 

On  Halocynthia  rusticay  attached  to  roots  of  Laminaria. 

Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  19,  1878,  lot  692.  Some  of  the 
specimens  are  very  young,  with  only  a  single  clavate  joint ;  others  are 
nearly  two  inches  high,  and  beginning  to  branch. 

Membranipora  Sophiae  Busk. 

With  the  last  (lot  592).  Also  from  Annanactook  Harbor,  May  19, 
1878,  on  roots  of  Laminaria^  7  fathoms. 

ZiBoharina  ansata  (Jobnst.)  Gray. 

Mollia  vulgaris,  fonna  ansatn  Smitt,  Overeigt  af  Kongl.  Vetenskaps-Akad.  Forb. 
1867,  p.  14,  tab.  xxv,  f.  78-83,  1867. 

Several  specimens  occurred  on  the  roots  of  Laminaria^  7  fathoms,  An- 
nanactook Harbor,  May  19,  1878  (lot  697).  Some  agree  with  the  var. 
ansata  Smitt  {Lepralia  ansata  Johnst.),  but  in  most  cases  there  are  well- 
developed  calcareous  papill®  near  the  sides  of  the  apertures  as  in  the 
var.  papillata. 

I  adopt  the  generic  name  Uscharina  given  by  Milne  Edwards  to  a 
group,  including  the  present  species,  in  1835  (in  Lamarck,  An.  sans 
Yert.,  ed.  2,  vol.  ii,  pp.  218,  230),  and  for  which  he  cited  as  the  type  E. 
vulgaris  (Moll.).  Dr.  Gray  (List  Brit.  Animals  in  British  Museum,  p. 
124, 1848)  also  restricted  the  name  to  the  same  and  closely  allied  spe- 
cies. Dr.  Smitt,  however,  united  this  group  with  Hippothoaj  which 
seems  to  be  a  sufficienty  distinct  genus. 

The  restricted  genus  Escliarinay  as  I  limit  it,  is  characterized  by  the 
well-marked  median  sinus  of  the  apertures  of  the  zosecia,  together  with 
the  lateral  avicularia,  usually  developed  near  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
apertures.  The  mode  of  growth  is  usually  Lepralia-like,  but  may  also 
be  Escharine.  It  is  therefore  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  genns 
Schizoporellay  recently  proposed  by  Hincks  for  the  same  typical  species. 

The  genus  UscharoideSj  proposed  by  Edwards  in  the  same  work,  has 
also  been  incorrectly  used  by  some  writers;  for  although  Gray  re- 
stricted it,  in  1848,  to  one  of  the  original  species,  E.  coccinea  (Abildg.), 
thus  making  it  equivalent,  in  part,  to  IHscopora  Smith,  the  last-named 
writer  has  applied  it  to  a  group,  typified  by  E,  rosacea,  not  included  by 
Edwards.  As  the  name  should  be  restored,  in  accordance  with  Gray's 
limitation,  I  have  proposed  elsewhere  the  name  Escharopsis,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Escharoides  of  Sradtt,  including  two  Northern  Atlantic  specios 
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{E.  lobata  (Laniz.}=£.  Saraii  Smitt,  and  B.  rot 
Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence.  This  genus,  witb  an  Ee 
tnres  much  as  in  Esekarina,  except  that  the  1 
ated  within  tiieir  borders  by  the  side  of  the  sii 
JHseopora  Lam.,  following  Edwards,  should 
D.  Sketiei,  with  median  avicolaria,  the  type  ol 
«fua,  a  species  closely  related  to  D.  Skenei,  bu 
co*a  of  Esper,  a  very  different  form,  to  which  C 
this  generic  name. 

Cellaporella  hyaUna  'h.'i  Oraf. 
CtUepora  kyalina  LlNN^ 

Mollia  kyalina  Shitt,  op.  cit.  p.  16,  tub.  xxv,  f.  i 

Hippothoa  Ayolimt  Smitt,  Florida  Bryozoa. 

Tery  common,  Annanactook  Harbor,  7  fati 

19,  and  9  fathoms,  May  20, 1878,  lot  570.     Pei 

Margarita  A  el  jctna,  October  4, 1877,  lot  226.   C 

of  Cnmberland,  May  28, 1878,  lot  642,  and  o 

■  572,  May  19. 


RADIATES. 


By  a.  £.  Yerrill. 


EOHINODERMATA. 

Pantaota  frondosa  J»ger  (Ganner,  sp.)* 

Oucumariafrondosa  Forbes,  Brit.  Starfishes,  1841. — Dubbn  and  Eorbn,  1844. 

One  large  specimen^  Oodthaab,  Greenland,  August  11, 1878. 

Strongylooentrotns  Drobachiensis  A.  Agaasiz. 

Penny  Harbor,  Gulf  of  Cumberland,  reef  at  low- water,  October,  4, 1877, 
lot  420. 

Leptasterias  Oronlandioa  Yerrill. 

Aateracanthion  GrdnlandicuB  Steenst. — LtiTKENiOversigtoyerGronlandsEchino- 
dermata,  p.  29,  1857. 

Head  of  Gulf  of  Cumberland,  Niantilic  Harbor,  lot  144  5  low- water, 
September  25, 1877,  lot  179 ;  Arctic  Island,  lot  66 ;  Penny  Harbor,  lat. 
660,  at  low- water,  October  4, 1877,  lot  224 ;  also  same  locality,  lot  290. 

Leptasteriaa  MuUeri  Yerrill,  1866. 

Aaieracanihion  Mulleri  SaR8|  Fauna  Litt.  Norveg.,  i,  p.  56,  f.  38,39;  Oversigt  af 
Norges  Echinodermer,  p.  88. 

Annanactook  Harbor,  4  fathoms.  May  19, 1878,  lot  580. 

Stephanasterias  albula  Yerrill. 

AateracanthUm  albulus  Stimpsox,  Invert,  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  14,  fig.  5,  1853. 
Aaieracanthion  problema  Steenstrup. — Lt^TKEN,  op.  cit.  p.  30. 

Common  in  Cumberland  Gulf.  GraYel  beach  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
etc.  The  only  lot  with  the  date  remaining  is  649,  May  30, 1878.  With 
lot  725  is  the  following  note :  "  Dull  lilac  above,  yellowish  white  beneath." 

All  the  specimens  are  young,  with  the  rays  iixegular  in  length  and 
variable  in  number. 

The  genus  Stephanasterim^  proposed  by  me  for  this  species  several 
years  ago,  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  stnicture  of  the  skeleton  and 
spines  as  well  as  by  its  remarkable  method  of  fission,  so  well  elucidated 
by  Dr.  Liitken.  Wnen  adult,  there  are  usually  six  regular  equal  rays, 
such  specimens  becoming  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.    But  in  smaller 

specimens,  still  undergoing  self  division,  there  are  usually  two  to  four 
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longer  rays,  with  three  to  five  shorter  n:»i)ro(liiced  raysoii  one  side.  The 
rays  arc  roiiiided,  and  uniformly  covered  with  small  clustered  spiDoles, 
arranged  in  divergent  groups  on  each  i)late.  The  plates  are  regularly 
arranged,  both  transversely  and  longitudinally,  and  more  closely  united 
than  in  Asterias  and  Leptasterias,  The  i)lates  of  the  ventral  rows  ai« 
directly  united  with  the  adambulacral,  so  as  to  leave  no  spaces  betwi»eii 
for  the  papulae,  which  are,  therefore,  absent  along  the  ventral  surface  next 
the  adambulacral  plates ;  on  the  dorsal  surface  they  are  usually  arranged 
in  i^airs.  The  major  pedicellariaB  are  arranged  along  the  edges  of  the 
ambulacral  grooves,  and  a  few  usually  occur  in  the  adoral  angles,  between 
the  bases  of  the  rays. 

Ophioglypha  nodosa  Lyman. 

Ophiura  nodosa  LCtken,  Addit.  ad  Hist.  Opliiiiridanimy  p.  48,  pi.  ii,  fig.  9,  a-by 

1858. 

Lot  249.    Annanactook  Harbor,  low- water,  October  7,  1877.     "Color 

crimson." 

HYDEOroA. 

8ertularia  argentea  Ellis  and  SoL 

Gravel  beach,  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  low- water,  May  28,  1878. 

Halecium  tenellum  HIncks. 

Gravel  beach,  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  low-water,  lot  642,  May  28, 

1878. 

ObeUa,  sp. 

With  last.  Also  from  Penny  Harbor,  low-water,  October  4,  1877, 
attached  to  Addiopsis  complanata. 

ANTHOZOA. 

Urticina  crassiccmis  Ehieuberg,  1834. 

Jcilnia  crasaicomia  Mt^LLER,  Prodromus,  1776. 

Tealia  crasaicomis  G088E,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. ;  Actinologia  Brit.,  p.  209,  pi.  iv,  fig.  L 
UhodaciUiia   Darimi  An. — N'i:i{i:iLL,  Kevision  Tolj-ps,  iu  Mem.  Boston  Soc  Kftt 
liiht.  vol.  i,  p.  id,  (autlior'ti  copies,  18G4). 

Uead  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  low-water,  lot  667,  on  roots  of  Lami- 
naria.    Annanactook  Harbor,  May  19, 1878. 

Bunodes  BpectabUis  Vcrrill. 

Actinia  apectahilis  Fabricius,  Fauna  Groulandica,  p.  342,  1780. 
Bunodea  eiella  Verrill,  Revision  of  Polyps  Eastern  Coast  of  U.  S.,  in  Mem.  Bos- 
ton Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  p.  16,  pi.  i,  figs.  1-8,  1864. 

A  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  this  species,  and  a  careful  com- 
parison with  the  description  of  Fabricius  had,  some  time  ago,  caused  me 
to  unite  my  B.jttella  with  the  Greenlandic  species  (see  Check-list  of 
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Marine  luveitebrata),  altliougli  it  liad  not  been  recorded  from  any  local- 
ity between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Greenland.  TLe  numerous  specimens 
in  this  collection  serve  to  conlirm  that  conclusion. 

Common  at  low- water  in  the  Gulf  of  Cumberland  (lots  179,  237,  664), 
Penny  Harbor,  October  4,  lot  237.    Gravel  beach,  head  of  gulf,  June  1, 

1878. 

PORIFERA. 

Two  or  three  species  of  sponges,  not  yet  determined,  are  in  the  collec- 
tion. The  most  interesting,  as  well  as  most  common  one,  forms  elongated, 
erect,  rather  flaccid  tubes,  two  or  three  inches  high  and  .25  to  .35  in 
diameter,  open  at  top. 

It  occurred  on  the  gravel  beach,  head  of  the  gulf,  attached  to  stones, 
June  13, 1878,  lot  770;  also  in  lot  643. 


INSE  CTS. 

DIURNAL  LEPIDOPT£RA« 


By  W.  H.  Edwabds. 


Family,  PAPILIONID^. 

Sub-fajmly,  Papilioninjb. 

Gtenns,  ColiaSy  Fabricins. 

1.  C.  Hecla,  Lefebyre. 

One  female  was  taken  at  Quickstep  Harbor,  Gulf  of  Cumberland,  lati- 
tude 66^.  This  species  inhabits  Southern  Greenland  and  regions  to  the 
westward.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Iceland,  but,  as  is  now  supposed^ 
erroneously.    It  also  inhabits  Southern  Lapland. 

Mr.  M^Lachlan,  in  his  Beport  on  the  butterflies  collected  by  the  recent 
British  Arctic  Expedition,  states  that  0.  Seola  was  taken  as  far  north  as 
latitude  SV^  45' y  at  Hayes  Sound ;  and  he  gives  information  obtained 
fix)m  Captain  Feilden,  B.  K,  attached  to  the  Alert  as  naturalist,  on  the 
habits  of  Lepidoptera  in  these  high  latitudes.  <^  During  the  short  period 
when  there  is  practically  no  night,  butterflies  are  continuously  on  the 
"^^gy  supposing  the  sun's  surface  not  to  be  obscured  by  clouds  or  pass- 
ing snow  showers.  That  about  one  month  in  each  year  is  the  longest 
period  in  which  it  is  possible  for  these  insects  to  appear  in  the  perfect 
*  state,  and  that  about  six  weeks  is  the  limit  of  time  allowed  to  plant- 
feeding  larvfle,  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  land  being  under  snow 
and  ice."  Mr.  M'Lachlan  doubts  if  there  is  sufficient  time  in  each  year 
for  the  preparatory  stages  of  the  butterfly, — egg,  larva,  and  chrysalis, — 
and  is  disposed  to  think  that  more  than  one  year  is  necessary.  In  the 
northern  United  States,  the  larvse  of  Colias  firequently  pass  the  winter 
when  half-grown,  or  even  younger,  and  I  think  it  probable  this  is  the  habit 
of  Hecla.  From  two  to  three  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  short  Arctic  summer, 
and  less  time  at  the  beginning  in  the  following  year,  would  seem  to  suf- 
fice for  the  whole  round  of  transformations. 

In  Dr.  Staudinger's  Catalogue,  Colias  Boothiij  Curtis,  is  put  down  ai* 
a  synonym  of  Hecla;  but,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  the  two 
are  distinct  species. 
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It  is  remai'kable  that  the  collection  of  butterflies  made  by  the  British 
Expedition,  between  latitude  78^  and  82^,  well  toward  the  Arctic  Sea, 
should  exhibit  a  greater  number  of  species,  namely,  5,  than  is  known  in 
Southern  Greenland,  where  we  are  told  but  4  species  have  hitherto  been 
taken,  and  this  northern  series  does  not  embrace  the  genus  Chionobas, 
one  or  two  species  of  which  are  found  in  Greenland.  Besides  C.  Heda 
and  Argynnis  Polaris^  taken  by  Mr.  Kumlien,  were  Argynnis  ChartdeOj 
Lyccena  AquilOj  and,  most  surprising  of  all,  Chrysqphanus  PhUeas^  a 
species  represented  throughout  the  northern  United  States  under  a 
slightly  diflferent  form,  Americana. 

Family,  NYMPHALIDiEl. 

Sub-family,  Kymphalin^. 
Genus,  Argynnis^  Fabricius. 

X  A.  Prey  a,  Tliunberg. 

Two  males  were  taken  in  Southwest  Greenland.  This  species  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  boreal  regions  of  both  continents ;  in  America,  from 
Greenland  to  Alaska ;  and  it  follows  the  Bocky  Mountains  as  far  to  the 
south  as  Colorado.    It  is  subject  to  very  little  variation. 

2.  A.  PolarlB,  BoisdavaL 

One  male  was  taken  at  Quickstep  Harbor.  This  species  is  more  re- 
stricted in  distribution  than  Freya^  and,  so  far  as  known,  is  limited  to 
Kortheast  America,  jfrom  Labrador  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  was  taken  by 
the  British  Expedition  as  far  to  the  north  as  latitude  81^  52',  and  by 
the  American  Expedition  (Polaris)  at  81^  W.  It  varies  much  in  color, 
and  the  example  sent  me  by  Mr.  Kumlien  is  remarkably  melanic  on  the 
upper  surface,  the  hind  wings  especially  showing  scarcely  any  fulvoas. 

Sub-family,  Satyrinje. 
Genus,  ChionoJma^  Boisduval. 

JL.  C.  Semidea,  Say. 
OenOy  Boisduval. 

Two  males  w^ere  taken  at  Quickstep  Harbor.  One  of  these  has  tlie 
upper  surface  dark  blackish-brown,  and  the  discal  belt  on  hind  wings 
beneath  distinctly  outlined  on  both  edges.  The  other  is  light  or  pale 
black-brown,  and  the  belt  is  almost  lost  in  the  dense  markings  which 
cover  the  wing.  But  specimens  from  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  show  similar  variation.  This  species  inhabits  Labrador, 
an<l  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  very  high  altitudes  as  far  south  as  Colo- 
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rado  and  !New  Mexico.  In  the  White  Mountains  it  is  abundant  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington ;  but  in  the  territory  between  this  region 
and  Labrador  it  is  unknown,  as  also  between  Mount  Washington  and 
the  Eocky  Mountains.  How  far  to  the  northwest  of  the  continent  it 
flies  is  not  known  to  me.  It  ha^  not  appeared  in  collections  from 
Alaska,  in  which  Freya  was  represented  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
peculiar  distribution  of  this  species,  C  Semidea^  by  which  it  inhabits 
mountain  summits  thousands  of  miles  apart  and  not  the  intervening 
country,  and  in  the  White  Mountains  of  !N^ew  Hampshire  is  thoroughly 
isolated  and  restricted  to  a  very  small  area,  is  explained  as  in  the  case 
of  plants  similarly  distributed  and  isolated  (address  of  Prof.  Asa 
Gray,  Dubuque,  1872).  The  advance  to  the  southward  of  tlie  glacial 
ice  pushed  before  it  multitudes  of  plants  and  animals,  forcing  tiiem 
along  very  distant  lines  of  longitude  in  many  cases;  and  wlien  the  re- 
ceding of  the  ice  took  place,  and  a  milder  temperature  began  to  prevail, 
some  species  which  had  obtained  a  foothold  at  the  south  remained  there, 
finding  a  climate  in  which  they  could  live,  upon  lofty  mountains  only, 
being  unable  to  exist  in  the  lowlands.  In  the  case  of  this  butterfly, 
such  a  climate  was  found  at  or  near  the  snow-line  in  the  Eocky  ISf ount- 
ains,  and  upon  the  summits  of  the  White  Mountains. 
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ETXENOPTEBA,  KOGTUBNAL  LEPIBOPTEBA,  DIPTEBA,  GOLEOPTEEA,  NEUEOPTEBA. 

AND  ARACHKIDA. 


By  S.  H.  Scudder  and  othebs. 


The  insects  collected  by  Mr.  Kumlien  were  very  few  in  number,  amount- 
ing to  only  sixteen  species ;  and  they  appear  to  add  little  to  our  previons 
knowledge  of  the  fauna.  Nevertheless,  as  all  lists  from  high  northern 
localities  possess  a  certain  importance,  the  following  is  given.  The 
Hymenoptera  were  determined  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cresson ;  the  report  on  the 
Lepidoptera  is  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Grote;  Mr.  E.  Burgess  has  named  the  Dip- 
tera,  Dr.  J.  L.  LeConte  the  Goleoptera,  Dr.  H.  Hagen  the  Keuroptera, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton  the  Arachnid. — Samuel  H.  Souddeb. 

The  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  were  placed  in  thehands  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards 
for  examination,  and  appear  on  pp.  165-157. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

1.  No.  944.  Bombus  Uumstris  Cress.    One  specimen;  American  Harbor, 

Gulf  of  Cumberland,  July  6, 1878. 

2.  No.  1287.  Bombus  sp.  near  B.  acutellaris  Cress.,  and  probably  B.  green- 

landicm  South.    One  specimen;  Oodhavn,  Greenland,  August  3, 
1878. 

3.  No.  1431.  Limneria  sp.  (not  described).    One  specimen ;  Disko  Fjord, 

Disko  Island,  Greenland,  August  9, 1878. 

NOOTUENAL  LEPIDOPTERA. 

4.  Laria  Roam  Curtis,  Appendix  to  the  Second  Voyage  of  Sir  J.  Eoss, 

Ixi,  PI.  A,  fig.  10. 
The  specimens  belonging  to  this  species  are  (1)  a  dried  larva,  black, 
with  yellowish  brown  hairs,  and  on  each  side  a  row  of  yellow  tufts,  arcti- 
iform;  (2)  a  slight  cocoon  formed  of  the  larval  hair  like  those  of  the 
genus  Orgyia)  (3)  a  single  worn  male  specimen  of  the  motli.  The  speci- 
mens were  collected  at  Annanactook,  Cumberland  Island,  the  latter  part 
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of  June.  The  cocoou  lias  attached  to  it  a  fragment  of  a  lichen  and 
several  coniferous  needles,  and  was  evidently  formed  on  the  ground; 
these  objects  are  merely  slightly  attached  and  form  no  part  of  the  struc- 
ture itself.  The  cocoon,  which  is  close  in  texture,  yet  very  frail  and  light, 
contains  the  black  and  shining  pupa,  which  is  unusually  thickly  clothed 
with  brownish  hair. 

Curtis  says  of  this  species :  "It  is  a  very  abundant  insect,  especially 
in  the  caterpillar  state,  for  about  a  hundred  were  collected  on  the  ICth 
of  June  1832,  near  Fury  Beach.''  His  description  of  the  larva  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  present  specimen.  He  says :  "  The  cateri)illar  is  large 
and  hairy,  and  of  a  beautiful  shining  velvety  black,  the  hairs  being 
somewhat  ochreous;  there  are  two  tufts  of  black  hair  on  the  back,  fol- 
lowed by  two  of  orange."  His  description  of  the  pupa  and  web,  as  well 
as  of  the  perfect  insect,  agrees  with  the  specimens  now  received.  He 
gives  the  food-plant  of  the  larva  as  Saanfraga  tricttspidata  and  S. 
oppositifolia. 

I  have  recorded  (Psyche,  1,  131)  the  occurrence  of  this  species  above 
the  tree-line  on  Mount  Washington,  N.  H.  It  is  another  instance  of  the 
distribution  of  our  existing  species  of  moths,  through  the  agency  of  the 
change  in  climate  attending  the  Glacial  Epoch. 

5.  No.  1431.  An<irta  melanopa  (Thunb.). 

A  single  specimen  collected  at  Disko  Fjord,  Disko  Island,  August  9, 
1878.  This  species  has  been  taken  above  timber-line,  13,000  feet  eleva- 
tion,  by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Cari)enter,  on  Taos  Peak,  Eocky  Mountains.  It  is 
found  also  in  Labrador,  and  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  George  Dimmock 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington. 

C.  No.  1127. 

A  single  specimen  of  a  small  dusky  gray  moth  too  much  rubbed  for 
positive  identification  and  otherwise  mutilated.  The  eyes  are  naked, 
the  ocelli  apparent.  It  was  taken  at  Kikkerton  Island,  Gulf  of  Cumber- 
land, JiUy  25,  1878. 

DIPTERA. 

7.  No.  lOCl.  Culex  sp.    One  specimen;  American  Harbor,  Gulf  of  Cum- 

berland, July  10,  1878. 

8.  Nos.  1061, 1127.  Tipula  arctica  Curt.    Two  specimens;  American  Hai-- 

bor.  Gulf  of  Cumberland,  July  10, 1878;  and  Kikkerton  Island, 
Gulf  of  Cumberland,  July  25,  1878. 

9.  No.  1431.  Rhamphamyia  8p. J  perhaps  B.nigritaZett.   Two  sx>ecimens; 

Disko  Fjord,  Disko  Island,  Greenland,  August  9, 1878. 
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10.  A  Tachinid  of  unrecognizable  genus ;  two  pupa  cases  and  a  fly  w  hich 
•  has  escaped  from  one  in  confinement,  with  crumpled  wings ;  foimd 

parasitic  on  tLe  larva  of  Laria  Rossii^  Annanactook,  Cumbe«land 
Sound. 

11.  No.  12-3.  Callipliora  cnfthrocephalaMeig.    One  specimen  ;  Go<ltiiaab, 

Greenland. 

12.  No.  1098.  Scatopliaga  apicalis  Curt.  {=zf  S.  squalida  Meig.).    One 

specimen;  offshore,  American  Harbor,  Cumberland  Sound,  July 
13,  1878. 

COLEOPTEEA. 

13.  No.   1001.   Amara  hxanatopus   Doj.   (Feronia) ;   Stereocorus  Himilis 

Kirby.    One  specimen ;  American  Harbor,  Cumberland  Sound, 
July  10,  1878.    The  species  is  found  generally  throughout  sub 
arctic  America. 

14.  No.  1041.  Agabus  (Gaurodytes)   triHiis  Aube.    Five  specimens  in 

poor  preservation ;  Lake  Caroline  Maun,  Cumberland  Island,  Sep- 
tember 1, 1878.  The  si>ecies  is  abundant  in  Alaska  and  extends 
down  to  California  in  the  SieiTa  region. 

NEUROPTERA. 

15.  No.  1011.  A  Limnophilid,  perhaps  an  J/atew«.    Several  larval  cases 

with  dried  larvae  in  some  of  them ;  the  cases  are  comi)osed  of 
minute  scales  of  mica.  Lake  Caroline  Mann,  Cumberland  Lsland, 
September  1, 1878. 

ARACHNIDA. 

10.  No.  1001.  Lycosa  sp.,  probably  L.  (/rcenla^dica  Thor.    One  <lrie(l 
specimen ;  American  Harbor,  Cumberlai  d  Sound,  July  10,  1878, 

Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15 11 
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LIST  OP  THE  PLANTS  COLLECTED  AT  POINTS  IK  CUMBERLAND  SOUND  BETWEEN  THE 
SIXTY-SIXTH  AND  SIXTY-SEVENTH  PARALLELS  OP  NORTH  LATITUDE  AND  ON  THE 
SOUTH  SHORES  OP  DISKO  ISLAND,  GREENLAND. 


By  Asa  Gray. 


Tbo  Howgate  Expedition  arrived  in  Gomberland  Sound  about  the 
middle  of  September,  1877  5  the  ground  was  then  covered  with  snow, 
but  this  melted  on  the  southern  slopes  some  days  later,  and  exi)osed  a 
few  plants  still  in  flower,  Campanula  rotundifolm,  Lychnis  apetula^  Stella- 
ria  langipeSj  var.  Edwardsiij  &c. 

In  the  succeeding  summer  the  Florence  left  her  winter-harbor  early 
in  July,  and  while  there  was  yet  considerable  snow  remaining  in  the 
valleys.  At  the  time  we  left  our  winter-quarters  there  were  but  four 
or  five  plants  in  flower  iu  the  vicinity,  such  as  Taraxaxmm  Dens-leaniSy 
Cochlearia  officinalis,  Saxifraga  siellataj  and  Saxifraga  rivulariSj  var. 
hyperhorea. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia,  var.  pumila,  showed  buds  on  a  southern  slope  by 
the  last  day  of  May,  but  the  same  plants  were  not  in  flower  by  July  7. 
The  season  appeared  to  be  unusually  backward,  frequent  snow-stonns 
prevailing  till  the  latter  days  of  June. 

At  America  Harbor,  on  the  east  side,  and  nearly  opposite  Annanac- 
took,  the  winter-harbor,  plants  were  in  much  richer  profusion  and  a]> 
parently  more  tbaii  a  week  earlier  than  at  the  former  place. 

As  large  a  number  of  plants  were  collected  here  as  our  short  stay 
would  admit  of.  A  few  days  were  also  si)ent  at  the  Kikkerton  Islands, 
and  such  of  the  islands  as  were  accessible  to  us  faithfully  hunted  over, 
but  many  species  were  not  yet  in  flower. 

On  the  south  shores  of  Disko  Island,  Greenland,  we  collected  for  a 
few  (lays  in  August,  and  here  the  bulk  of  our  plant-collection  was  made. 

Many  s]M»cies  were  found  here  that  we  had  collected  in  Cumbei^land, 
but  they  were  strikingly  more  hixuriant  and  generally  quite  abundant. 
In  tlic  following  list  the  species  collected  at  points  in  Cumberland  Sound 
will  be  indicated  by  the  letter  C;  those  from  Disko  Island,  Greenland, 
by  the  letter  G.— L.  K. 
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Thalictrum  aJpinum,  L. 

Itanunculua  nivalis,  L.    C. 

RanuTiculus  affinisj  R,  Br.    C. 

Eanunculus,  not  identifled. 

Pajpaver  tiudicaule,  L.    C  and  G. 

Arabia  (Upina,  L,    G  and  C. 

Cochlearia  officinaliSf  L.    C. 

Cochlearia  arctica,  Schl.     G. 

Draba  stcUata,  Jacq.    C. 

Draha  stcllata,  var.  nivalis,  Begl.    0.' 

Draba  crassifolia,  Grab.    G. 

Draha  hirta,  L.    C. 

Silene  acaulig,  L.    C  and  G. 

Lychnis  alpina,  h.    G. 

Lyehnia  apctala,  L.    C. 

lychnis  a^nia,  Wahl.    C  and  G. 

Ccrastium  alpinum,  L,    0  and  G. 

StelUiria  loTttjipcs,  Goldic 

Stcllaria  longipcs,  var.  Edwardsii.    C  and  Q. 

Arenaria  peploides,  L.    G. 

/>rytis  octopetala,  var.  iategri/oUa,  Ch.  &  Scb. 

Potentilla  nivca,  L.    C. 

Potentilla  maculata,  Pour.    C. 

Sibbaldia  procumbens,  L.    G, 

^te/iewi7?a  rw^f/flris,  L.    G. 

Saxifraga  rimtlaria,  L.     C. 

Saxi/raga  ritularia,  var.  liypcrborca,  Hook.    C 

Saxifraga  cernva,  Ij.     G. 

lioxifraga  stcllaria,  L.    C 

Saxifraga  nivalis,  L.     C  and  G. 

Saxifraga  cwspitosa,  L.    0  and  G. 

Saxifraga  tricuapidata,  Itotz.    C  and  G, 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  L.    C. 

Epilobium  latifoUum,  L.     0  and  G. 

Archangeliea  officinalis,  L.    G, 

Erigeron  unijlorum,  L.    G. 

Qnaphalium  Xorvegicum,  Guuti.    G. 

iln(en7iaria  alpiiia,  L.     G  and  0. 
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Arnica  alpina^  Murr.    G. 

Taraxacum  Dens-leaniSy  Desf.    G  and  (J. 

Taraxacum  palustrey  DC.    C. 

Campanula  rotmidifoliaj  L.    0  and  G. 

Campanula  uniflora^  L.    G. 

Vaecinium  xdiginosum^  L.    C  and  G.    (var.) 

Arcto8taphylo8  alpinay  L.    0  and  G. 

Ca^siope  hypnoidesy  Don.    G  and  G. 

Cassiope  tetra/jonay  Don.    C  and  G. 

Bryanthus  taxifolimy  Gray.    G. 

Rhododendron  Lapponicumy  Wahl.    C  and  G. 

Ledum  palustrCy  L.    0  and  O. 

Loiseleuria  procumhenSy  Des v.    G  a  lul  ( ^ 

Pyrola  rotundifoliay  L. 

Pyrola  rotundifoliay  var.  pumilay  Hooi^*    U  and  G. 

Diapensia  Lapponicay  L.    G  and  G. 

Armeria  vulgariSy  L.    C  and  G. 

Veronica  alpinay  L.    G. 

EuphroMa  officinaliSy  L.    G. 

Bartsia  alpinay  L.    G. 

Fedicularis  Langsdorffiiy  Fisch.    G. 

Pedicularis  Ijangsdorffiiy  var.  lanata. 

Fedicularis  hirautay  L.    C  and  G. 

Pedicularis  flammcay  L.    G. 

Pedicularis  Lapponicay  L.    G. 

Mertensia  maritimay  Don.    G. 

Oxyria  digynay  Campd.    G  and  G. 

Polygonum  viviparumy  L.    G  and  G. 

Empetrum  nigrumy  L.    C. 

Betula  nanay  L.    C  and  G. 

Salix  hfirbaceay  L.    G  and  G. 

Salix  glaucay  L.    G. 

Salix  arcticay  E.  Br.  t    C. 

Habenaria  albiday  B.  Br.    G. 

Hahenaria  hyperborea^  B.  Br.    G.    Kew  to  Greenland  I 

Tojieldia  horealisy  Wahl.    C  and  G. 

Luzula  spadiceay  DC.    C. 

Luzula  spadiceay  var.  parvifloray  Mey.    G. 

Luzula  arcuatay  Wahl.    G. 
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Luzula  arcuata,  var.  byperboren.    C. 
Eriophorum  Scheuchzeriy  Hoppe.    0. 
Eriopkorum  vctginaiumf  L.    C. 
Eriophorum  polyatackyumf  L.    O. 
Cores  lagopina,  WahL    G. 
Carex  rigtda,  Good.    G. 
Carex  rarifiora,  Wahl.    G. 
Hieroehloa  alpina,  L.    G. 
Alopecurv*  alpinua,  L.    G. 
Poa  alpina,  L.    C  aad  G- 
J'estuca  ovinci,  L.    C. 
Festuca  ovina,  var.  brev^/lora.     <T. 
GJyeeria  anguttata,  K.  Br.    G. 
trootfota  byperborea,  R.  Br.    G. 
CystqpterU fragUia,  Bemli.    G. 
jlspidium  LonckitiSf  Sw.    G. 
folj^dtum  Dryoptem.  L.    G. 
l^jtnsetum  arfeiwe,  L.    G  and  0. 
Lycopodium  Setago,  L.    G  and  O. 


LICHENS. 


LIST  OF  LICHENS  COLLECTED  IN  TO  YICIXITI  OF  ANNANACTOOK  HARBOR,  CUKBER- 

LAND  SOUND,  AT  ABOUT  LAT.  67*>  N.,  LONG.  CS^  49*  W. 


By  Edwakd  Tuckermak. 


Cetraria  nivalis^  (L.)  Acli.    G. 

Cetraria  cucullata^  (BeU.)  Acli.    O. 

Cetraria  ulandica^  (L.)  Ach.    G. 

Cetraria  islandica^  var.  Delisas,  Br,    G. 

Dactylina  arctica^  (Hook.)  Nyl.    G. 

Alectoria  ochroleuca. 

Alectoria  ochroleuca^  var.  cincinnata^  Fr.    G. 

Alectoria  ochroleuca^  var.  nigricans^  Ach.    G. 

Alectoria  jiibata^  (L.). 

Alectoria  jubata^  var.  clialyheiformiH^  Acli.     G. 

Theloachistea  parielinusy  (L.). 

Theloachistes  parietvnusy  var.  pygmmusy  Fr.    D. 

Parmelia  saxatiliSy  (L.)  Fr.    G. 

Parmelia  saaatiliSy  var.  omplialodeSy  Fr.    G. 

Parmelia  saxatiliSy  var.  panni/omiiSy  Fr.    G. 

Parmeliu  physodea^  (L.)  Ach. 

Parmelia  physodes^  vat.  encaustaj  Fr. 

Parmelia  physodes^  var.  alpicola^  Nyl.    G. 

Parmelia  atygia, 

Parmelia  atygia^  var.  knafa,  (Mey.).    G. 

Parmelia  consperaaj  (Ehr.)  Ach.    G. 

Parmelia  cenitrifugay  (L.)  Ach.    G. 

Umbilicaria  vellea^  (L.)  Kyi.    G. 

UmMlicaria  proboscideay  (L.)  Stenh.    G. 

Umbilicaria  proboaddea^  var.  arcticOj  Ach. 

Umbilicaria  anthracinay  (Wahl.)  Schoer.    G. 

Umbilicaria  cylindrical  (L.)  Dells.    G. 

Umbilicaria  hyperborea,  Uofl&n.    G. 

Umbilicaria  eroaa,  (Wei.)  Hoffm.    G. 
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Pcltigera  canina,  (L.)  HolTm.    G. 
I'dtigera  pulverulenta,  (Tayl.)  Sjl. 


O. 


Pannaria  hypnorum,  (Hoffm.)  Koerb.    (J. 
Plaoo<3ium  elegans,  DC. 
Plaeodium  vitelHnum,  (Elirh.)  Hepp.    G. 
Lecajiorn  rubiTia,  (Vill.)  Ach. 
Zecanora  rubina,  var.  <^aca,  Aclt. 
Lecanora  tartarea,  (L.)  Ach.    G. 
Lecarwra  oeulata,  (DiukB.)  Ach. 
Lecanora  ventosa,  (L.)  Ach.    G. 
JStereocaulon  tomentosum.  Ft. 
^tereocauUm  tomentosum,  var.  alpinum,  Lawn 
Stereocatilon  patcltaU,  (L.)  Fr.    G. 
Stereocaulon  deawclahtm,  Fl(Brk.    O. 
Cladonia  rangiferina^  (L.)  Hoffm. 
Cladania  rangiferina,  var.  (Upeatria,  Scboer. 
Oladonia  tindalis,  (L.)  Fr.     G. 
Ciadonia  bellidtflora,  Acli.  (SciiCBr.).    G. 
Cladonia  comua^ioidtx,  (L.)  Fr.    G. 
Cladonia  eomucopioideSf  var.  inerasaata,  Aiict. 
Cladonia  deformis,  (L.)  Hofitai.    6. 
Hct«rof/t«cium  p&eisoideam  Acli.     G. 
Buellia  papillata,  (Sooimerf.)  Flot    Q. 
Sphart^horua  fragilia,  (L.)  Pers. 


ALG^. 


LIST  OF  ALGAE  COLLECTED  AT  POINTS  IN  CUMBERLAND  SOUND  DURING  THE  AUTUMN 

OF  1877. 


By  W.  G.  Farlow. 


Odonthalia  dentuia. 
Bhodomela  subfusca. 
Rhodomela  tenuissima. 
Polysiphonia  erotica. 
Delesseria  rostrata. 
Delcsseria  alata. 
RJiodophyllis  ceprf'^la. 
JEuthora  criatata, 
PhyUophora  inter rupta. 
Phyllopliora  mepibranifolicL, 
Ptilota  plumosa^  var.  serrata. 
Ceramium  rubrum. 
Callitham  nion  Pyla isceL 
CallitUamnion  Rotliii, 
Chordaria  flagelUformis. 
I}ictyo8i;)lion  foeniculuceus, 
Phlocoapora  tortilw, 
Sphacelaria  arctica, 
Cluetopteria  plumosa. 
Ectocarpus  Jiiemalis. 
Ectocarpus  Farlowii, 
Ectocarpus  Landsburgiit 
Ectocarpus  JirmuSy  var. 

Monostoma f 

CladopJiora  arcta. 

Ulothrix  flaoca. 

Hasmatococcus  lacustris  (Protococcus  nivalis). 
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MINERALS. 


By  F.  M.  ExDUcn. 


The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  I  be  luiuerals  collected  by  Dr.  Kiiiii- 
lien.  Each  one  of  the  si)ecies  is  represented  by  a  number  of  specimens 
Interesting,  among  them,  is  a  collection  of  the  supposed  meteoric  stones 
from  Ovifak. 

Smitbaoniau 
uumber. 

9380.  Supposed  meteokic  SToy^,s  from  Ovifak,  Disko  Island,  Green- 
land. 
9581.  Granite,  probably  from  a  drift-bowlder,  Greeidand. 

9382.  Hose  quartz.    A  large  number  of  specimens  from  Greenland. 

9383.  Orthoclase,  from  NiantiHc  Gulf,  Cumberland. 

9384.  Tourmaline,  crystals  with  one  end  termination.    Some  of  them 

are  of  considerable  size.     Color  black.    Niantilic  Gulf. 
9383.  Muscovite,  crystals  and  Large  plates.    The  latter  contains  some 

hematitic  inclusions.    Niantilic  Gulf. 
9380.  Muscovite,  crystals.    Mantilic  Gulf. 

9387.  Orthoclase,  massive,  yellow.    Niantilic  Gulf. 

9388.  Biotite,  in  small  crystals.    Niantilic  Gulf. 

9389.  Quartz,  colorless.    Xiantilic  Gulf. 

9390.  Chalcedony,  gray  and  blue.    Disko  Fjonl. 

9391.  Argyllite,  red,  compact.    Ovifak. 

9392.  Chalcopyrite,  massive,  in  quartz.     Cumberland  Gulf. 
9593.  Pyrrhotite,  associated  with  some  i)yrite.    Cumberland  Gulf. 
9394.  Smoky  quartz,  massive.    Cumberland  Gulf 

9393.  Chlorite,  crystallized.    Cumberland  Gulf. 
9390.  Apatite,  crj  stalline.    Cumberland  Gulf. 

9397.  GARNii:T,  variety,  probably  SpessartitCj  crj'stalUzed  in  clusters  and 

single  large  crystals.    Cumberland  Gulf. 

9398.  Apophyllite.     Small  quantities  associated  with  Chalcopyrite* 

Cumberland  Gulf. 
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